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2drd  Nov.,  1848.  i^Ewart,  Joseph    Christopher,    64,    Fall    Mall, 

London,  and  New  Brighton. 
6th  May,  1852.    Ewart,  WiUiam,  M.P.,  6,  Cambridge  square, 

Hyde  park,  Loudon,  and  Broadleas,  Devizes. 


7th  Feb.,  1861.  *Fabert,  J.  O.  W.,  8,  St  James's  walk. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.    Fairbaim,  William,  F.B.S.,  Manchester. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Finlay,  William,  Liverpool  College. 
p.      15th  April,  1868.  ^tFoBBssr,  J.  A.,  58,  Lime  street,  and  5,  Charles- 

ville,  Claughton,  Birkenhead. 
5th  Dec,  1850.    Forster,  Wilson,  Sweden  bank,  Ambleside. 
6th  March,  1862.    Fort,  Riohard,  M.P.,  WooUey  hall.  Maidenhead, 

and  Bead  ball,  Clitheroe. 
dSid  Sept,  18b4.  icForwood,    T.  B.,  11,   Dale  street,  and   The 

Hollies,  Fairfield. 


IDElOttBS.  Id 

7th  May,  185T.    Fraehdton,  Riv.  8,  A,  A.M.,   Ballynaliinoh, 

Ireland. 
15th  Deo.,  1858.    Franks,  Augnstas   Woollaston,  A.M.,  F.S.A., 

British  Museum,  London. 
Cth  Jan..  1858.    French,   Gilbert  Jos.,   F.8.A.,  F.G.H.B.,  Oorr. 

Mem.  8.A.  Scot.,  Bolton. 
7th  Jan.,  1858.    Frost,  Meadows,  25,  The  Albany,  Oldhall  street, 

and  St.  John's  house,  Chester. 
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14th  Dec.,  1848.  ^Gardner,  Biohard  Cardwell,  Colonial  buildings, 

84,  Dale  street,  and  Kewsham  house. 
Srd  May,  1849.    Gamett,  Wm.  James,  M.P.,  Quemmore  park, 

Lancaster. 
28rd  Not.,  1848.  *Gaskell,  John  Booth,  Exchange  court.  Ex- 
change street  East. 
7th  Feb.,  1859.  *Gatb,  Samuel,  45,  Shaw  street,  Eyerton. 
18th  DeQ.,  1856.  *Gerard,  Henry,  10,  Rumford  place. 
p.      20th  Nov.,  1856.  ^Gibson,  A.  Craio,  F.S.A.,  Stonesfield,  Bebing- 

ton,  Birkenhead,  Hom.  Librabiam. 
p.  1st  May,  1862.  ^Gibson,  J.  H.,  144,  Vauxball  road. 

5th  Not.,  1868.  "("Gibson,  Thomas,  87,  Oxford  street. 
Srd  Dec,  1883.    Gill,  Chappie,  Gateacre. 
6th  March,  1862.    QladsUme,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  JE.,  M.P.,  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer,  11,  Carlton  house  terrace, 
London,  S.W.,  Pbbsident. 
4th  Dec.,  1862.  "f^Goodier,  Thomas.  9,  Lord  street 
19th  Dec,  1852.  *Grayes,  Samuel  Robert,  M.P.,  18,  Redcross  st 
2l8t  Sept.,  1854.    Gray,  Rev.  R.  H.,  A.M.,  Eirkby,  Prescot. 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Gray,  Thomas,  Manager  and  Secretary,  Unity 

Insurance  office,  London, 
eth  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  William,  M.P.,  Darcy  Lever  hall,  Bolton. 
2nd  Dec,  1658.  ^tGreame,  Malcolm,  Colonial  buildings.  Dale  st 
4th  Dec,  1862.    Green,  John  Henry,  Buenos  Ay  res. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Greenall,  Rey.  Richard,  A.M.,  Incumbent  of 

Stretton,  R.D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 
16tb  Sept,  1854.    Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Adlmgton  hall, 

Chorley. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  i^Greenwood,  Henry,  82,  Castle  street 
81st  Aug.,  1854.    Grenside,  Rey.  William  Bent,  A.M.,  Helling 

Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
10th  March,  1857.  ^Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  Prince's  buildings,  80, 

North  John  street. 
18th  March,  1862.    Grosyenor,  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl,  M.P.,  Calveley, 

Tarporley. 


1st  Dec,  1864.  *Haigb,  Thomas,  47,  Boundary  lane. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  *Hall,  Charlton  R.,  19,  Dale  street,  and  Liscaid 

castle,  Birkenhead. 
10th  Dec,  1857.  ^Hancock,  Thomas   8.,   Sweetang   street,  and 

Birkenhead. 


xu 

6tb  April,  1865.  ^cHarding,  Joseph,  Marlborough  house,  Glaugh- 

ton,  Birkenhead. 
p.      6th  March,  1856.    Hardwick,  Charles,  83,  Lower  Ormond  street, 

All  Saints*  square,  Chorlton,  Manchester. 
12th  Jan.,  1854.    Harrison,   WiUiam,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,    F.G.S., 

F.R.S.  North.  Ant.,  &c.,  Galligreayes  hall, 
Blackburn,  Conservative  club,  St.  James's 
street,    and   B.  T.  Y.  C,   Albemarle   street, 
Loudon* 
0th  Feb.,  1864.    Harrowhy,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S., 

Sandon  hall,  Staffordshire,  and  89,  Grosyenor 
square,  London. 
2drd  April,  1867.    Hartington,  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of,  M.F., 

Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  &  Devonshire  house, 
London. 
10th  Feb.,  1868.  ^Hartley,  John  Bernard,  The  Grove,  Allerton. 
p.        11th  Oct.,  1864,  *Hartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  Observatory. 

14th  April,  1864.  ^Hauffhton,  Thomas,  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,    Edward,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,    F.L.S., 

British  Museum,  London. 
8th  Dec,  1864.    Heald,  Thomas,  Greenfield,  Billinge,  Wigan. 
27th  Sept,  1854.  *Healey,  Samuel  R.,  48,  Castle  street,  and  West 

bauK,  Woolton. 
24th  Oct,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Birkdale  park.  Southport 
4th  May,  1666.  *Heintz,  Louis  W.,  J^ancaster  buildings,  Tithe- 

bam  street. 
8th  May,  1856.  ^Henderson,  William,    13,  Church  streetf  and 

Rock  park,  Birkenhead. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  James,   F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  26, 

Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 
2Srd  Not.,  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S., 

Claremont,  Manchester. 
p.      2Srd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury, 

Herefordshire. 
p.      12th  Sept.,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev.  Henry  H.,  A.M.,  Rainhill. 
p.      28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  MA.,  Waverton, 

Cheshire, 
p.       21st  Sept,  1864.    Hill,  Samuel,  22,  Cannon  street  West,  and  44, 

Bernard  street,  Russell  square,  London. 
26th  April,  1855.  «Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  A.M. 
p.         8th  Dec,  1861.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  Stelling  hall,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
2Srd  Sept,  1854.    Hindmarsh,  Fred.,  F.G.8.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bucklers- 
bury,  London. 
12th  Jan.,  1860.  i^Holden,  Adam,  48,  Church  street 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Holden,  Thomas,  Springfield,  Bolton. 
18th  Feb.,  1862.    Holt,  Chas.,  Beech  house,  Sharpies,  near  Bolton. 
24th  Sept,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  lane. 
10th  May,  1860.  *Homby,  Gerard,  177,  Breok  road,  and  86,  South 

Castle  street. 
Ist  Dec,  1864.  *Homby,  William  Pitt,  North  Western  bank 

(Limited),  Dale  street 
7th  May,  1857.  ♦Homer,  W.,  34,  South  Castle  street,  and  Eldon 

house,  Oxton. 
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2Srd  NoT.»  1848.  ^Horsfall,  Thomas  Berrj,  M.P.,  BeUamour  hall, 

Staffordshire. 
6th  Deo.,  1860.  "f^Houghton,  James,  84,  Bodney  street. 
14th  Apiil,  1653.  *Hought(m, EichardH. Jun.yBeiJxdhejs,Wa,tdTloo. 
4th  Dec.,  1856.  *Howell,  Edward,  6,  Church  street. 
Mayor  Lan.,  1849-60.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster, 
p.       8th  Not.,  1849.  *How8on,  Rev.  John  Satd,  D.D.,  Principal  of 

Liverpool  College. 
27th  Sept,  1854.  "t^Hubhack,   Joseph,  1,  Brunswick  street,  and 

Aigburth. 
p.     10th  Dec.,  1857.  ^f^HuoHEs,  John  R.,  67,  Bock  view.  South  hill  road. 
16th  Sept,  1854.  ^Hughes,  J.  B.,  5,  Wesley  place,  and  4,  Clayton 

square. 
6th  April,  1854.  ^Hughes,  Thomas,  2,  Groves  terrace,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1862.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  Ch.  1851-52.    Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  Chester, 
p.     28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Htme,  Rev.  Abraham^  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

F.S.S.,  F.R.S.  North.  Ant.  Copenhagen,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot.,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Socie^  of 
Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  24,  Fitz- 
Clarence  street,  Yioe-Pbesident. 
2lBt  May,  1857.    Hume,  HamiUon,  F.B.G.S.,  Cooma,  Yass,  New 

South  Wales. 
6th  Jan.,  1859.  *Hunt,  Bichard,  9,  Castle  street,  and  Linacre 

Marsh,  Bootle. 
nth  Feb.,  1864.  *Hussey,  John,  Church  street,  Birkenhead. 
9th  Dec,  1853.  ^Hutchison,  Robert,  12,  Sweeting  street,  and  6, 

Canning  street. 


Ist  April,  1852.  *Jaoob,  John  Gibborn,  56,  Church  street 

5th  Dec.,  1861.  ^tsTackson,  William,  Bedford  road.  Rock  Ferry, 

Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  lodge,  Preston, 
p.       2nd  May,  1861.  *Jeffbbt,  F^  J.,  Lodge  lane. 

21st  May,  1857.  *Jeifery,  James  Reddecli£f,  45,  Church  street,  and 

11,  Lodge  lane. 
28rd  Nov.,  1854.  «JeffeiT,  William  Reddecliff,  45,  Chutch  street, 

and  15,  Deane  street. 
Ist  Dec.,  1864.  Johnson,  D.,  Brougham  terrace. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Johnson, JohnH.,7,Church street, andSouthport. 
2Srd  Sept.,  1854.    Jones,  Edward,  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 
3rd  Jan.,  1861.  *  Jones,  George,  36,  Hanover  street. 
3rd  May,  1849.  *Jones,  Morris  Charles,  75,  Shaw  street. 
2nd  Dec.,  1858.  *  Jones,  Robert,  7,  Batchelor  street. 
6th  Deo.,  1849.  *Jones,RogerL.,  1,  Bel videre  road,  Prince's  park. 
15th  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Man- 
chester. 
11th  Dec.,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Chester. 

• 

E 
5th  Deo.,  1861.    Kendal,  John»  Fishergate,  Preston. 
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P.        8rd  May,  1840.    Eendriok,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

11th  Dec,  1856.    Kershaw,  James,  M.F.,  Oaklands,  Victoria  park, 

Manchester. 
4th  Dec,  1862.  *King,  Lieut.-Ool.  Vincent  Ashfield,  18,  Tower 

chamhers,  and  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 
5th  Nov.,  1863.  *Eing,  John  Thomson,  Clayton  square. 
2l6t  May,  1857.  ^Kitchen,  Joseph,  Exchange  street  East,  and 

Oak  house.  West  Derby. 


6th  March,  1862.  *Laird,  John,  M.P.,  Hamilton  square,  Birken- 
head. 
Lancashire,    The    High  Shsbiff  of,  Vice- 
President  ex  offijdo, 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Langton,  William,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Legh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P..  High  Legh,Kjiutsford. 
1st  Dec,  1859.    Z^^^A,  Tr.«7.,  Lyme  park,  Disley,  Stockport. 
10th  Dec,  1857.    LeigK  Major  Egerton,  The  West  haU,  High 

Leigh,  Knutsford. 
4th  March,  1858.    Lindsay,  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord,  M.P.,  Haigh 

hall,  Wigan. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Lingard,  Alexander  Kowson,  Hooton,  Chester. 

*  Liverpool,  The   Mayor  of,  Vice-President 
€X  officio. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Longton,  John,  Peter's  place,  Bumford  street, 

and  Breck  road. 
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6th  March,  1862.    McCorquodale,   lieut-Colonel   G.,  Kewton-le- 

Willows. 
14th  Feh..  1861.    McGill,  Kohert,  Copperas  hill,  St.  Helens. 
15th  April,  1858.  *McInnes,  J.,  28,  Lightbody  street, 
p.     8rd  March,  1853.  *Macintyre,  Peter,  M.D. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Macfie,   Bobert  Andrew,  80,  Moorflelds,  and 

Ashfield  hall,  Neston. 
2Srd  Nov.,  1848.  *M'Quie,  Peter  Bobinson,  9,  Brunswick  street, 

and  Thornton  lodge,  Merton  road,  Bootle. 
5th  May,  1853.  ^Macrae,  John  WrigUy,  22,  Hackin's  hey,  and 

Seaforth  house,  Seaforth. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *M*Viccar,  Duncan,  Abercromhy  square,  and  7, 

Exchange  buildings. 
8rd  Jan.,  1849.    Manchester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S., 

Mauldeth  hall,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Marsden,  George,  Vernon  priory.  Edge  hill. 
Ist  Dec,  1859.    Marsh,  John,  Bann  lea,  Bainhill. 
p.      5th  June,  1851.    Marsh,  John  Fitohett,  Fairfield  house,  War- 
rington, Vice-President. 
Ist  Dec,  1864.    Marson,  James,  Warrington. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  i^Mathews,  John,  Highfield,  Bock  Ferry,  Birken- 
head. 
6th  March,  1862.  *Mathi8on,  Wm.,  1,  Adelaide  terrace,  Waterloo. 


p.    88id  Not.,  1648.  ♦Mateb,  Joseph,  F.8.A.,  M.K.  Asiat  8.,  F.E.S., 

F.  R.  S.    North.  Ant.   Copenhagen,  Associe 
etranger  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  das  Anti- 
quaires  de  France,  Hon.   Mem.  SS.  And., 
de  Normandie,  I'Oaest  et  la  Moiinie,  Society 
d'£mulation  d' Abbeville,  &c.,  68,  Lord  street. 
10th  Feb.,  1659.    Meaden,  Henry  Peter,  F.C.S. 
p.     15th  April,  1658.  *Mercer,  Nathan,  F.G.S.,  7,  Church  street. 
Ist  Deo.,  1864.  *l(Iilliohap,  G.  T.,  80,  Bold  street. 
2nd  Jan.,  1862.    Milligan,  James,  jun.,  Longview,  Huyton. 
Slst  Feb.,  1861.    Mills,  John,  Middle  School,  Warrington. 
20th  May,  1860.    Mills,  Robert,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  27,  Promenade, 

Rochdale. 
p.     2lBt  Deo.,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  822,  Upper  Parliament  street, 

and  Phoenix  Safe  Works,  Windsor. 
8rd  Dec.,  1857.    Moore,  Rev.  Richard  R.,  B.A.,  Bewsey  street, 

Warrington, 
p.       8th  Nov.,  1849.    Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Midleton  College, 

County  Cork, 
p.      28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mo8S,  Rev.  John  James,  A.M.,  Upton,  Cheshire. 
p.     7ih  March,  1850.  *Mott,  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Castle  street,  and  51, 

Rodney  street. 
8rd  Deo.,  1868.    Moubert,   Adolphus,   Garswood-Ashton,  War- 
rington. 
Srd  Dec.,  1857.    Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Enowsley. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  *Mozley,  Charles,  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
11th  Deo.,  1856.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 
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Srd  Dec.,  1863.    Naylor,  Bei\jamin  Dennison,  Altrincham,  Man- 
chester. 

H.S.  Ches.  1857.    Naylor,  Richard,  Hooton  hall,  Chester. 

15th  AprO,  1858.  *Newlands,  J.,  Public  Offices,  Comwallis  street. 
19th  March,  1868.    Newsham,  Richard,  Preston. 

28id  Nov.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  hall,  War- 
rington. 

d9th  Sept.,  1854.  *Nottinffham,   John,    M.D.,   F.R.A.S.,   F.R.S. 

Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  20,  Ros- 
common street. 

O 

p.        0th  Deo.,  1849.    Ormerod,  Georcfe,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 

Sedbuiy  park,  Chepstow. 
Srd  Jan.,  1850.  *Oyerend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 
Srd  Deo.,  1857.    Oxley,  Frederick,  81,  John  street,  Bedford  row, 

London,  W.C. 


2Srd  Nov.,  1858.  *Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street 
8id  Jan.,  1850.  ^eParker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  ohambera.  Cook 

street. 
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18th  Deo.,  1856.    Parker,  Bobert  Townley,  Guerdon  hall,  Preston. 
7th  March,  1850.    Patten,  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  Bank  hall,  War- 
rington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution,  Mandiester. 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Pearce,    George    Massie,    Hackin*s   hey,    and 

Ormskirk. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Pedder,  Henry  Newtiham,  9,  Queen's  gate,  Prince 

Albert  road,  South  Kensington,  London,  S. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Eichaxd,  Eirkham,  Preston. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Perrin,  Joseph,  Polygon  Avenue,  Levenshulme, 

Manchester. 
Ist  Dec,  1864.    Perry,  Rev.  S.  G.  F.,  Incumbent  of  Tottington, 

near  Bury. 
21st  March,  1861.    Petty,  Thomas  Shaw,  Preston. 
p.      6th  Jan.,   1849.  *Pioton,  James  Allanson,  F.S.A.,  Queen  Insur- 
ance buildings,  Dale  street,  and  Sandyknowe, 
Wavertree. 
Srd  May,  1849.  Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  Pilkington,    James,  M.P.,    Park  place   House, 

Blackburn, 
10th  Feb.,  1858.    PlaU,  Robert,  Stalybridge. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  *Porter,  John,  Clayton  square. 
8th  Dec,  1864.  ^Porter,  Thomas  A.,  9,  Church  street,  Everton. 
12th  March,  1857.  *Preston,  Geo.  Theo.  Bobert,  13,  Yemon  street. 

Dale  street,  and  Bock  house,West  Derby  road. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Preston,  William,  13,  Vernon  street,  and  Bock 

house.  West  Derby  road. 
14th  Jan.,  1864.  ^Priest,   Thomas  E.,  Clarendon  rooms,  South 

John  street. 
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28rd  Sept.,  1854.  *Bathbone,  William,  24,  Water  street,  &  Green- 
bank,  Wavertree. 
15th  March,  1849.  Bawlinson,  Bobert,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner, Local  Government  Act  Office,  8, 
Bichmond  terrace,  Whitehall,  and  Lancaster 
lodge,  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  London,  S.W. 
ISth  Sept,  1854.  *Baynes,  James  Travelyan,  37,  Oldhall  street, 

and  Bock  park.  Bock  Ferry. 
5th  Dec,  1861.  *Bead,   Joseph,   Linden   house.  Laurel   road, 

Fairfield. 
29th  Dec,  1854.    Bees,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
Srd  Dec,  1863.    Bhodocanakis,  H.  H.  the  Prince,  Manchester. 
8rd  May,  1864.  ^Bichardson,  James,  jun. 
20th  Dec,  1855.    Bobin,  Bev.  P.  B.,  A.M.,  Woodohuroh,  Bir- 
kenhead. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  4tBobinson,  John,  41,  Lord  street. 
Srd  Jan.,  1850.  *Bonald,  Bobert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  street 
15th  April,  1858.    Booke,  Bev.  W.  J.  £.,  Tunstal  Vicarage,  Eirby 

Lonsdale. 
11th  Feb.,  1864.  I'Bowe,  Charles,  Elm  house,  Anfield. 
15th  April,  1858.    Bowlinson,  W.,  Windermere. 
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r.        Ist  Dec.,  1864.  *Runddll,  W.  W.,  21,  Exchange  buildings. 

25th  Sept.,  1664.    Bylands,  Peter,  Bewsey  house,  Warrington, 
p.     18th  Dec.,  1854.    Bylands,  Thomas   Glazebrook,  F.L.S.,  F.Q.8., 

Warrington. 


S 


8rd  Jan.,  1861.    Samuelson,  Edward,  Boby. 
6th  Deo.,  18&&.  *Saudbach,  W.  B.,  Bank  buildings,  Cook  street, 

and  The  Oottage,  Aigburth. 
p.       7th  Sept.,  1861.  ♦Sansom,  Thomas,  F.B.S.E.,  18,  Breckfield  road 

South,  Everton. 
19th  March,  1863.    Satterthwate,  Edward,  Lancaster. 
H.S.  Lan.,  1862.    Saunders,  W.  A.  F.,  Wennington  hall,  Lancaster. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Scholfield,  Henry  D.,  M.D. 
Srd  Dec,  1863.    Scott,  George,  63,  Burlington  street,  Greenheys, 

Manchester. 
8th  Jan.,  1862.    Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 
2nd  June,  1853.    Sharps,  WWiam,  102,  Piccadilly,  London. 
14th  Jan.,  1864.  4tSharp,  William,  17,  Brunswick  street,  and  Alton 

yiila,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 
28rd  Not.,  1848.    Sharpe,  Edmund,  A.M.,  Gwm  Alyn,  Llanrwst, 

North  Wales. 
1st  Dec.,  1856.  *Shawe,  J.  B. 

7th  Feb.,  1860.  ^Sherlock,  Cornelius,  22,  King  street. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Simpion,  Rev,  Samuel,  A.M.,  St.  Thomas's  Par- 
sonage, Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
2drd  Nor.,  1848.    Skaife,  Thomas,  32,  Sussex  place,  Begent's  park, 

London. 
p.     16th  April,  1863.  *Smith,  Henby  Ecboyd,  Aldboro'  house,  Egre- 

mont,  Birkenhead,  Hon.  Gubatob. 
2nd  May,  1860.  *Smith,  James,  Seaforth. 
16th  Sept.,  1864.    Smith,  John,  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Smith,  William  Penn,  26,  Hanover  street. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.  *Snowball,  J.  G. 
4th  Dec,  1862.    Somerville,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Hawthorn   hall, 

Wilmslow,  Manchester. 
12th  March,  1863.  ^tSquarey,  Andrew  Tucker,  Apsley  villas,  Lower 

Bebington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1864.    Stainer,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
Srd  Jan.,  1866.    Staniforth,  Rev,  Thomas^  Storrs,  Windermere. 
6th  March,  1862.    StarUey,  Ths  Lord,  M.P.,  Enowsley  hfdl,  Lanca- 
shire, and  23,  Saint  James's  square,  London, 
S.W. 
6th  Feb.,  1863.    Steele,  Alexander,  Ph.Dr.,  Bay  View  house.  The 

Orescent,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
18th  Deo.,  1866.    Sterner,  F.,  Hyndbum,  Acorington. 
6th  Not.,  1862.  i^Stone,  George. 
p.     6ih  March,  1862.  ^Stonebouse,  James,  149,  Phythian  street 

4th  March,  1852.  X'Sykes,  James,  Colonial    buildings,    34,   Dale 

street,  78,  Bodney  street,  and  Breckhouse, 
Poulton-le-fylde. 
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18th  Feb.,  1658.  "i^Thompson,  Heniy,  168,  Upper  Parliament  Btreet, 

and  11,  North  John  Htroet. 
Idth  Sept.,  1854.  »i«Thomely,  Samuel,  81,  Edge  lane, 
p.        8th  Dec,  1861.  *Tinnk,  John  A.,  F.R.G.8.,  Biiarley,  Aigburth, 

Vice-Pbbsident. 
14th  Deo.,  1848.    Tobin,  Sir  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Ballincollig,  Cork. 
8th  Jan.,  1862.  *Torr,   John,    16,    Exchange    buildings,    and 

Eastham. 
H.S.  Lano.,  1867.    Towneley,  Charles,  Towneley,  Burnley, 
p.       2nd  April,  1867.  *Tow8on,  John  Thomas,  F.KG.S.,  47,  Upper 

Parliament  street,  and  Sailors'  Home. 
14th  April,  1868.  ^Turner,  Charles,  M.P.,  4,  Lancelot's  hey,  and 

Dingle  head. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  ^Turner,  John  Hayward,  28,  Aberoromby  square. 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Turner,  Edward,  High  street,  Newcastle,  Staf- 
fordshire. 
16th  Dec,  1858.  *Tuton,  E.  S.,  48,  Lime  street 
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8th  March,  1864.  >fcUnderwood,  Bev.  Charles  W.,  A.M. 
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28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *^Varty,  Thomas,  Stag-stones,  Penrith. 
14th  April,  1863.  ^Yose,  James,  M.D.,  6,  Gambier  terraoe,  Hope 

street. 
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Myr.C.  1888-89, 48-49.     WMer,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Beny  hill,  Mans- 
field, Notts. 
11th  Dec,  1866.    Walmsley,  Thomas,  Preston. 
6th  March,  1861.    Warburton,  Rowland  Eyles  Egerton,  Alley  hall, 

Cheshire. 
Srd  May,  1864,  ^Waterhouse,  John  Dockray,  I,  Oldhall  street, 
p.        6th  Dec,  1861.  ^Waterhouse,  Nicholas,  Kake  lane,  Honobabt 

Secretary. 
17th  Dec,  1867.    Watts,  Sir  James,  Manchester. 
2nd  May,  1860.     Way,  Albert,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Wonham  manor, 

Eeigate,  Surrey. 
1st  Feb.,  1849.  ^Webster,  George,  6,  York  buildings,  Dale  street, 

and  Mosley  nill,  Aigburth. 
p.         Srd  Jan.,  1866.     Weltan,  Thomas  A,,  F.S.S.,  91,  Mortimer  road, 

De  Beauvoir  smiaie,  London,  N. 
6th  March,  1862.    Wensleydale,  Rt  Hon.  the  Lord,  Ampthill  park 

Ampthill. 
2nd  June,  1868.  ♦Whitley,  George,  6,  Clayton  square,  and  Brom- 

borough. 
9th  Oct,  1864.    Whitley,   Rev.  John,  A.M.,  Newton  rectory, 

Warrington. 
6th  June,  1850.    Whitley,  Rev.  William,  B  A.,  Catsolough,  Wins- 
ford,  Cheshire. 
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80th  Nor.,  1854.    Wilkinson.    Thomas   Turner.   F.BA.S.,  Corr. 

Mem.  lit.  and  Phil.  Soo.  Manch.,  Burnley. 
8th  Jan..  18&2.  *Willoughby,£dw.G.,  Marine  Oottage.Tranmere. 
Uth  Feb..  18dL    Wilson,  J.  M.,  Hardshaw  street,  St.  Helens. 
2drd  NoY.,  1848.    Wood,   Isaao  Moreton,   A.M.,  Newton,   near 

Middlewioh. 
7th  May,  1865.  ^WoodhouMt  John  George,  Bronte,  Everton. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

6th  Feb..  1851.    Akerman,  John  Yonge,  Hon.  M.R.S.L., ;  F.S.A. 

Newcastle;  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquities; 
Gorr.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq.  Scot.,  France,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Rome ;  Hon.  Mem.  Roy.  Acad., 
Stockholm ;  Somerset  House,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Babington. Charles  Oardale,  A.M.,F.R.S.,F.S.A., 

F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Blaauw,  William  Henry,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Beech- 
land,  Uckfield. 
6th  Feb.,  1861.    Boileau,  Sir   John  P.,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

Ketteringham  hall,  Wyndham,  Norfolk,  and 
20,  Upper  Brook  street,  Grosvenor  square, 
London. 
27th  Sept,,  1854,    Brewster,   Sir   David,  K.H.,    D.C.L.,   LL.D., 

F.R.S8.L.  and  E.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A. ;  one  of  the 
Eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France; 
and  Hon.  or  Corr.  Member  of  the  Academies 
of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Gottingen,  Turin,  and  Modena;  and  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinbiurgh;  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  Allerly.  Roxburghshire. 
1st  Nov.,  1860.  Brown,  James,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
6th  Feb.,  1861.     Charlton,  Edward,  M.D.,F.S.A.Newc.,  7,Eldon 

square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
p.        1st  Feb.,  1855.     Clarke,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
19th  May,  1859.    Cochet,  M.  L  Abbe,  Inspector  of  Antiquities  and 

Monuments  in  Normandy,  Dieppe. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.    Gray,   John    Edward,   Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 

V.P.Z.S.,   Pres.    Entom.   Soc,  Ac,  British 
Museum,  London. 
p.     27th  Sept,  1854.    Latham,  R.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Greenford, 

Middlesex. 
9th  Deo.,  1852.    MacAdam,  Robert,  18,  CoUege  square  East, 

Belfast 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  Impey,  G.C.  St.  S., 

A.M.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  V.P.R. 
Geogr.  S.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Director-General 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  Trust.  Brit  Mus. ;  Hon.  Mem. 
Aoadd.  St  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Copenhagen ; 
Corr.  Mem.  Inst  France,  &o.,  16,  Belgrave 
square,  London. 
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27th  Sept,  1654.    Owen,  Blohard,  M.D.,  ULD.,  F.ILS.,  F.L.S., 

F.G.S.,  British  Museum,  London, 
p.       7th  May,  1851.    Pidgeon,  Henry  Clarke,  10,  St.  Leonard's  ter- 
race, Maida  bill  West,  London. 

87th  Sept,  1854.    PhilUps,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S., 

Professor  of  Geolosnr,  and  Keeper  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  Museum,  Oxford;  Hon.  Mem.  Imp. 
Acad.,  Moscow;  Societeyaudoise,A;o.,  Oxford* 

27th  Sept,  1854.    Bosse,  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  B.G.L.,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A., 

F.B.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown, 
Ireland. 

27th  Sept,  1854.    Sabine,  Migor-General  Edward,  B.A.,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  Pres.  B.S.,  F.B.A.S.,  13,  Ashley  place, 
London,  S.W.,  and  Woolwich. 

27th  Sept,  1854.    Sedgwick,  Bey.  Adam,  A.M.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S., 

F.KA.S.,  Hon.  M.B.I.A.,  Woodwardlan  Pro- 
fessor, Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
p.       6th  Feb.,  1851.    Smith,  Charles  Boach,  FjS.A.,  Member  of  the 

Boy.  See.  North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Hon. 
Mem.  SS.  Antiq.,  France,  Normandy,  Scot- 
land, Spain,  Newcastle,  the  Morinie,  Abbe- 
yille,  Picardy,  Wiesbaden,  Luxemburg,  Treyes, 
Touraine,  &c.,  Temple  place,  Strood,  Kent. 

27th  Sept,  1854.    Whewell,  Bev.  William,  I).D.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S., 

F.B.A.S.,  Hon.  MB.I.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Willis,  Bey.  Bobert,  A.M.,  F.B.S.,  Jacksonian 

Professor,  Cambridge,  and  28,  York  terrace, 
Begent*s  park,  London. 
p.      27th  Sept,  1854.    Wright,  Thomas,  A.M.,  F.SJL.,  Hon.  M.B.S.L., 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France;  of  the 
Boy.  Soc.  North.  Antiqs.  Copenhagen ;  Hon. 
Mem.  of  the  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  France; 
Corresp.  Mem.  Soc.  Antiq.  Normandy;  of 
Soc.  Antiqs.  Scotland,  &o.,  14,  Sydney  street, 
Brompton,  London. 


TRANSACTIONS. 


ON   THE  DBUIDICAL  EOCK  BASINS  IN  THE 
NEIGHBOTJEHOOD   OF    BUENLET. 

By  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.8.  dtc. 

(Bbab  15th  De<U£HBeb,  1864.) 


Pendle  Hill  and  Boulsworth  form  two  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  Pennine  chain  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  The  former  lies  a  few  miles  from  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  counties;  whilst  the  latter. 
resting  its  base  in  both,  throws  off  its  "  becks  "  and  *'  brooks  " 
respectively  west  and  east  into  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  German 
Ocean. 

The  border  district  of  East  Lancashire  is  remarkably  wild 
and  dreary.  Its  many  hills,  varying  in  height  from  about 
1,300  to  at  least  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
far  beyond  the  limit  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  hence  have 
been  little  modified  by  the  hand  of  man.  Most  of  the 
moors  are  nominally  parcelled  out  amongst  the  neighbouring 
landed  proprietors  ;  but  in  general  they  are  little  more  than 
waste  lands,  plentifally  stocked  with  game,  and  traversed 
only  by  a  few  sheep  during  the  Sammer  season.  In  the 
Antumn,  however,  they  mostly  lose  their  dreary  character, 
and  may  even  be  said  to  present  a  beautiful  aspect.  From 
the  crests  of  the  highest  hills,  the  densely  wooded  ravines 
stretch  far  away  between  the  lower  ridges  towards  the  more 


expanded  valleys  below.  The  gently  undulating  surfaces 
which  separate  these  are  then  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  blooming  heather,  whose  ever-varying  hues,  as  it  is  bent 
by  the  passing  breeze,  add  an  almost  inexpressible  charm  to 
the  surrounding  landscape. 

It  is  amongst  these  wild  and  dreary  wastes  that  the  eye  of 
the  geologist  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  immense  masses  of 
weather-worn  rock  and  boulders  of  the  millstone  grit  forma- 
tion which  rear  their  heads  above  the  heather  and  seem,  by 
their  numbers  and  positions,  to  have  been  scattered  abroad  in 
the  wildest  profusion  by  some  freak  of  nature.    A  little  closer 
examination,  however,  will  convince  him  that  most  of  these 
occupy  very  nearly  their  original  positions.     All  the  detached 
boulders  are  of  the  same  coarse  sandstone ;  and  their  parent 
rocks  may  be  seen  in  situ  at  no  great  distance.     Some  of  the 
groups  may  represent  the  ruins  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  which  have 
almost  become  levelled  by  the  hand  of  time ;  others  seem  to 
have  been  transported  from  higher  to  lower  levels ;  and  all 
pretty  nearly  indicate  the  outcrops  of  the  strata  which  form 
the  boundaries  of  the  faults  between  the  millstone  grits  and 
the  succeeding  limestone  shales.     On  a  former  occasion  I 
directed  the  attention  of  this  Society  (vol.  ix,  pp.  21-42)  to 
the  ancient  fortifications,  tumuli  &c.,  which  still  exist  on  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  hills  in  East  Lancashire.     They  formed 
an  important  item  in  my  attempt  to  fix  the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Brunanburh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnley ;  but,  apart 
from  this,  they  are  interesting  in  themselves,  as  illustrating 
the  modes  of  defence  adopted  by  the  different  races  of  people 
which  have  successively  occupied  this  portion  of  our  county. 
In  that  communication  I  hinted  that  some  of  these  remains 
pointed  rather  towards  religious  rites  than  the  exigencies  of 
war.     On  further  examination  I  am  still  more  inclined  to 
suppose  that  one  or  two  of  these  circular,  or  "Druid  Barrows,*' 
as  Dr.  Stukely  termed  them,  (Fosbroke  s  Antiquities,  vol.  ii. 
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p.  544),  were  fonned  by  the  Ancient  Britons  for  sacred  pur- 
poses. This  is  more  particularly  the  case  ^ith  those  on 
Broad  Bank  and  Hellclough  Hill,  two  marked  prominences 
on  opposite  sides  of  Thorsden  Valley.  The  name  of  the 
"  clough  "  and  hDl  just  mentioned  suggests  sepulchral  rites, 
and  the  existence  of  tumuli  in  the  immediate  yicinity  renders 
the  conjecture  at  least  not  improbable. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  instances  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Burnley  where  traces  of  Druidical  worship  may  be  found. 
Dr.  Boriase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  notices  the 
existence  of  Bocx  Basins,  which  appear  to  have  been  scooped 
out  of  the  granite  rocks  and  boulders  which  lie  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills  in  that  county.  Several  such  cavities  are  found 
on  Brimham  Bocks,  near  Knaresborough.  They  are  also 
instanced  by  Messrs.  Britton  and  Brayley  as  occurring  on 
Stanton  Moor  in  Derbyshire.  Allen,  in  his  History  of  York- 
shire, vol.  iii,  pp.  421-425,  notices  their  existence  at  Flump  ton 
and  Bigton  ;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
this  Society  that  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
around  Boulsworth,  Gorple,  Todmorden,  and  on  the  hills 
which  separate  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire  between  these 
places. 

If  we  commence  our  enumeration  of  the  groups  of  boulders 
&c.,  containing  rock  basins,  with  the  slopes  of  Boulsworth, 
about  seven  miles  from  Burnley,  we  have  first  the  Standing 
Stones,  which  are  mostly  single  blocks  of  millstone  grit, 
situated  at  short  distances  from  each  other  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  hill.  One  of  these  is  locally  termed  the 
Buttock  Stone,  and  near  it  is  a  block  which  has  a  circular 
cavity  scooped  out  on  its  flat  upper  surface.  Not  far  from 
these  are  the  Joiner  Stones,  the  Abbot  Stone,  the  Weather 
Stones,  and  Lad  Law  Stones.  The  last  name  is  certainly 
suggestive  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Ancient  Druids, 
(Sammes's  Britannia  Antiqua,  p.  126)  ;  for  Lad  may  mean 


"  Llad  "  {British),  and  if  so,  it  points  towards  the  sacrifices^ 
offered  by  the  ancient  Britons  on  these  rugged  mountain 
tops,  to  Taram,  the  equivalent  to  the  Scandinavian  Thor. 
Their  situation,  too,  so  near  Thorsden  Valley,  adds  another 
item  in  favour  of  the  probability. 

We  come  next  to  the  Great  and  Little  Saucer  Stones,  so 
named  from  the  cavities  scooped  out  upon  them.  One  of 
these  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  it  is  of  an  oval  form  and 
large  dimensions.  This  basin  is  now  imperfect;  for  the 
oscillations  of  the  water  in  the  cavity,  produced  by  strong 
winds,  or  some  other  causes,  appear  to  have  worn  piway  the 
lip,  so  that  the  water  now  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  stone  at 
a  lower  level  than  when  the  contour  was  complete.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  many  others ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  cavities  have  been  completely  filled  up  by  the  encroaching 
soil  and  heather.  The  Little  Chair  Stones,  the  Fox  Stones, 
and  the  Broad  Head  Stones,  lie  at  no  great  distance,  each 
group  containing  numerous  cavities  similar  in  character  to 
those  just  described.  Several  of  these  groups  of  boulders 
have  evidently  obtained  their  local  designations  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  they  have  to  the  animals,  or  other  objects, 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  Grey  Stones,  and  the  Steeple 
Stones,  on  Bam  Hill,  are  examples  in  point ;  and  the  whole 
of  one  spur  of  Boulsworth  is  termed  Wycoller  Ark,  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  farmer's  chest,  or  to  the  ordinary 
pictures  of  Noah's  capacious  ship. 

There  are  several  groups  of  natural  rocks  and  boulders  on 
Warcock  Hill,  which  are  locally  termed  Dave  or  Dew  Stones 
by  the  resident  inhabitants.  These  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  rock  basins ;  and,  although  the  blocks  on  which 
they  are  found  occupy  couspicuous  positions,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  arranged  in  any  definite  order.  If  the  Druids 
have  really  used  them  for  devotional  purposes,  they  have 
evidently  been  satisfied  with  the  simple  order  of  nature.     On 


the  surface  of  one  immense  Dave  Stone  boulder,  whose  ex- 
tremity is  buried  far  beneath  the  heather,  there  is  a  perfect 
hemispherical  cavity,  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  surface  of 
another  contains  an  oblong  basin  of  larger  dimensions,  with 
a  long  grooved  channel  leading  from  its  curved  contour 
towards  the  edge  of  the  stone.  On  a  third  there  are  four 
circular  cavities  of  varying  dimensions  both  in  breadth  and 
depth.  The  largest  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and 
the  three  others  are  somewhat  circularly  disposed  around  it ; 
but  none  of  these  is  more  than  a  few  inches  in  diameter.* 
This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  several  cavities 
having  been  excavated  on  the  same  stone ;  for,  at  the  Bride 
Stones,  near  Todmorden,  I  counted  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
on  one  block,  and  eleven  on  another.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  whole  of  the  basins  both  here  and  else- 
where are  formed  on  thejlat  surfaces  of  the  blocks  on  which 
they  occur.  Their  upper  surfaces  are  always  parallel  with 
the  lamination  of  the  stone.  I  have  met  with  only  one 
instance  where  this  is  apparently  not  the  case ;  and,  even  in 
this  doubtful  exception,  the  cavity  has  been  formed  on  a  flat 
portion  of  the  stone  where  three  converging  ridges  meet. 
Not  a  single  basin  is  found  on  those  blocks  which  have  been 
placed  with  their  lines  of  cleavage  in  a  vertical  position. 

Proceeding  along  Widdop  Moor  we  find  the  Grey  Stones, 
the  Fold  Hole  Stones,  the  Clattering  Stones,  and  the  Bigging 
Stones.  The  last  mentioned  have  obviously  obtained  their 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  occupying  the  ''  rig," 
or  ridge  of  the  hills  in  this  locality.  Many  of  these  groups 
contain  rock  basins  of  a  similar  character  to  those  previously 
described  ;  but  they  possess  no  peculiarities  of  construction  to 
require  a  more  particular  notice.  Among  the  Bride  Stones, 
however,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  rock  which,  with  very 

•  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Uiese  to  Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker  of 
Burnley. 
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little  modification,  might  be  classed  amongst  the  Booking 
Stones.  It  measures  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  is  at 
least  twelve  feet  across  its  broadest  part,  and  rests  on  a  base 
only  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  Todmorden  group 
contains  the  Hawk  Stones,  on  Stansfield  Moor,  not  far  from 
Stiperden  Cross,  on  the  line  of  the  Long  Causeway  (Soman 
Road) ;  the  Bride  Stones,  near  to  Windy  Harbour ;  the 
Gbisley  Stones,  near  to  Eeelham ;  and  Hoar  Law,  not  far 
from  Ashenhurst  Boyd  and  Todmorden.  The  rock  basins  on 
these  boulders  are  very  numerous,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few 
inches  in  diameter  and  depth  to  upwards  of  two  feet.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  water  in 
some  of  the  basins  in  a  state  of  violent  oscillation.  These 
circumstances  led  me  to  examine  the  directions  of  the  axes  of 
those  basins  which  were  elliptical  in  form,  but  they  did  not 
appear  to  follow  any  regular  law.  Had  the  excavation  of  these 
basins  been  wholly  due  to  the  action  of  wind,  sand  and  water, 
one  might  have  expected  that  their  major  axes  would  have 
tended  generally  from  west  to  east,  since  the  prevailing  winds 
in  this  district  are  from  the  west ;  but  I  found  nothing  to 
warrant  such  a  conclusion.  Many  of  the  basins  contained 
large  quantities  of  loose  sand  and  quartz  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  but  in  no  instance  did  I  observe  that 
the  oscillations  of  the  water  had  communicated  a  gyratory 
motion  to  the  sand  and  quartz.  In  the  deep  basins  the 
motion  did  not  disturb  the  water  beyond  a  very  limited  depth. 
Lastly,  taking  Gorple  {gort^  narrow ;  gor,  upper ;  sanies, 
Brit. ;  or  gdr^  blood,  A.S.),*  as  a  centre,  which  lies  about  five 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bumlev,  we  find  another  extensive 
group  of  naked  rocks  and  boulders.     Close  to  the  solitary 

*  If  the  two  latter  furnish  the  correct  deriration,  the  name  is  very  significant. 
Oor-ple  will  then  mean  the  bloody  pile.  There  is  no  narrow  pavs  here  as  at 
Oor-dale  Scar  in  Yorkshire ;  so  that  the  derivation  from  gori  =:  narrow  does  not 
apply.  The  Oorple  Stones,  however,  do  occupy  an  elevated  position  with 
respect  to  the  others ;  and  hence  may  very  appropriately  be  termed  the  upper 
pile.    See  Spelman's  Glossary ,  and  Skiuner's  £tymoloyiconf  sub  voce. 


farm  house  there  are  the  Gorple  Stones,  so  well  known  to 
traTellers  in  this  wild  locality ;  and  at  a  short  distance  the 
Hanging  Stones  form  conspicuous  objects  in  the  sombre  land- 
scape. On  Thistleden  Dean  there  are  the  Upper,  Middle  and 
Lower  Whinberry  Stones — so  named  from  the  "  Whinberry  " 
shrabs  with  which  this  moor  abounds.  The  Higher  and 
Lower  Boggart  Stones  come  next ;  and  these  are  followed  by 
the  Wicken  Clough  Stones — so  called  from  the  abundance  of 
the  "wicken"  tree,  or  mountain  ash,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  Boggart  Stones  need  no  explanation. 
Above  Gorple  Bottom  is  another  set  of  grey  stones;  and 
these  are  followed  by  the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Hanging 
Stones,  on  Shuttleworth  Moor.  The  rock  basins  here  are 
very  numerous  and  mostly  well  defined ;  several  of  them 
being  almost  as  perfect  as  when  newly  formed.  The  following 
list  of  the  cavities  in  this  group  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
numbers  and  dimensions ;  and  if  those  on  the  whole  series 
of  rocks  and  boulders  were  similarly  tabulated  they  would 
require  several  pages  for  their  enumeration.  The  lengths, 
breadths  and  depths  are  given  in  inches  from  actual  measure- 
ment ;  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  most  of  those  which 
are  now  elliptical  were  once  circular.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
ages,  by  means  of  the  disintegration  of  particles  of  sand, 
from  the  oscillation  of  water,  may  have  produced  the  change 
of  form  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  basins. 
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When  two  or  more  basins  occur  on  the  same  block  they  are 
indicated  by  brackets.  No.  1 1  is  a  double  basin,  the  two 
being  connected  by  a  groove  3^-  inches  in  depth.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  Nos.  22  and  23.  The  stone  on  which 
No.  39  is  found  contains  several  cavities  which  have  been 
partially  obliterated  by  the  disintegration  of  the  particles  of 
the  stone ;  or  it  may  be  by  the  hammers  of  the  workmen  who 
formerly  made  millstones  out  of  some  of  the  smaller  boulders. 

Dr.  Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  CotTiwall,  confidently 
asserts  that  the  ancient  Druids  made  use  of  rock  basins  for 
baptismal  and  sacrificial  purposes.  The  probability  of  this 
conjecture  is  admitted  by  the  authors  of  the  Beauties  of 
Derbyshire;  and  again  by  Higgins,  in  his  elaborate  work  on 
the  Celtic  Druids.  This  supposition  also  receives  support 
from  the  fact  of  their  occurring  in  such  numbers,  mostly 
an  the  tops  of  the  hills,  in  so  many  counties,  and  in  such 
different  materials  as  the  granite  and  the  millstone  grit 
formations.*  Whether  they  have  been  formed  by  natural  or 
artificial  means  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Several  are 
instanced  as  existing  on  Durwood  Tor,  which  are  from  two  to 

*  Dr.  Borlase*8  argument  is  of  a  cumulative  character.  He  observes  that  rock 
basms  are  always  on  the  tap  but  never  on  the  tides  of  the  stones ;  that  the  ancients 
sacrificed  on  rocks ;  that  water  was  used  by  them  for  lustration  and  purification  ; 
that  it  was  even  consecrated  and  worshipped  as  a  Deity ;  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  touch  the  earth ;  that  snow,  rain  or  dew  was  preferred  by  them  to 
running  water ;  that  Euripides  notices  the  practice  of  worshippers  being  **  dew- 
**  besprinkled  "  before  going  to  the  temples ;  that  Pliny  observes  that  the  Greeks 
had  **  sacred  rain,"  and  preserved  rain-water  in  cisterns  to  ofier  to  their  gods ; 
tbat  Petronlns  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  purified  themselves  with  water  before 
Todng ;  that  Job  alludes  to  the  same  custom ;  that  the  Dniids  practised  similar 
rites,  and  held  rain  or  snow-water  to  be  holy ;  Uiat  Pliny  says  their  priests  washed 
tbeb  feet  in  hoiy  water,  used  lustrations,  and  practised  baptismal  rites ;  that  the 
Druids  attributed  a  healing  virtue  to  the  gods  which  inhabited  the  rocks ;  that 
they  used  to  sleep  upon  rocks  for  the  cure  of  lameness ;  that  their  priests  stood 
upon  rocks  to  wash,  sprinkle  and  drink ;  that  Pliny  again  says  that  the  Samobts 
plant,  or  hedge  hyssop,  was  bruised  in  smaU  cisterns,  and  that  small  basins  were 
used  for  offerings,  so  that  by  evaporation  they  could  go  to  God.  All  these  con- 
siderations, he  conceives,  &vour  his  opinion  that  rock  basins  were  used,  if  not 
Jbrmedj  by  the  ancient  Druids.  It  is  beside  the  question  to  urge  the  improba- 
bility of  all  this  on  the  ground  that  Cssar  and  Tacitus  do  not  expressly  mention 
rock  basin?.  A  chapter  on  the  rock  worship  of  the  Druids  might  be  expected  in 
a  treatise  on  the  Druidical  rites  of  Britain,  but  not  in  such  general  descriptionB 
aa  those  oontaiaed  in  the  works  of  Tadtus  and  Oiesar. 
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three  feet  in  diameter ;  and  Mr.  Rooke,  in  the  ArcIuBologia, 
vol.  xii,  p.  47^  states  that  one  of  these  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
"  evidently  appears  to  have  heen  cut  with  a  tool."  Three 
others  are  to  be  seen  on  the  same  Tor,  which  he  thinks  have 
also  been  formed  artificially.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
laskeard  there  are  other  basins  ^'  mostly  regular  and  uniform, 
*'  and  generally  two  together,  with  a  spout  or  channel  between 
*'  them."  In  the  Scilly  Isles  these  rock  basins  are  not  un- 
common. One  stone  on  Salakee  Downs  has  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  scooped  out  upon  it ;  and  Dr.  Borlase  has  no  doubt 
of  their  artificial  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  Messrs. 
Britton  and  Brayley  are  of  opinion  that  most  of  those  in 
Cornwall  are  "  certainly  natural."  They  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  Dr.  Borlase*s  theory  of  their  artificial  formation, 
provided  the  figures  in  his  work  '^  were  to  be  considered  apart 
"  firom  any  others ;  "  but  unfortunately,  as  they  conceive, 
"  the  gradation  of  the  excavations  is  quite  regular,  from  the 
''  largest  rock  basins,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  most 
"  minute  indentations.  They  also  exist  in  such  numbers,  and 
''  in  all  situations,  as  utterly  to  exclude  the  hand  of  man  from 
"  the  great  mass ;  and  therefore  to  make  some  natural  and 
*' unknown  process  most  probable  in  all."  (Beauties  of 
Cornwall,  p.  509.)  In  this  opinion  they  are  supported  by 
Dr.  Maton,  on  the  ground  that  the  rocks  on  which  the  basins 
occur,  "  exhibit  awful  vestiges  of  convulsion."  Whether  this 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  formation  by  natural  means 
may  be  left  to  the  reader.  It  must  have  been  a  somewhat 
orderly  convulsion  which  scooped  out  so  many  regularly 
formed  cavities  in  such  hard  material  as  the  Cornish  granite. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  great  length  into  the  con- 
troversy on  these  points ;  my  object  being  more  particularly 
to  place  on  record  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  rock  basins  in 
these  localities.  Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker,  a  very  competent  geolo- 
gist, who  accompanied  me  over  a  portion  of  the  district,  after 
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carefdlly  examining  many  of  tbem,  was  not  then  prepared  to 
pronounce  a  definite  opinion  on  their  origin.  He  thought 
much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  natural  causes ;  but^  at  the 
same  time^  allowed  that  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  view 
have  several  good  grounds  for  assuming  that  "  the  hand  of 
'^man"  had  something  to  do  with  their  construction.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  rock  basins  of  Soilly,  Gorowall, 
Derbyshire^  Yorkshire  and  East  Lancashire  are  pardy  natural 
and  partly  artificial; — the  former  being  comparatively  few 
and  easily  distinguished  by  their  varying  depths  and  forms. 
Their  numbers,  their  general  characteristics^  their  situations 
and  their  occurrence  in  such  totally  diflferent  geological 
formations,  and  in  so  many  counties,  appear  to  me  to  leave 
scarcely  any  other  alternative.  Higgins,  in  his  Celtic  Druids, 
p.  61,  expresses  a  similar  opinion.  The  accidental  loosening 
of  a  quartz  pebble,  and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  the 
atone  by  the  water  which  lodges  in  the  cavity,  may  account  for 
some  of  the  smaller  and  most  irregular  indentations;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  means  can  produce  such 
marked  regularity  of  form  as  everywhere  prevails.  Natural 
decay,  acting  from  special  centres,  cannot  have  produced  these 
basins;  since  they  mostly  occur  on  the  hardest  and  soundest 
blocks.  Again  the  round,  or  rather  spheroidal  masses  or 
nodules,  so  frequently  met  with  in  some  of  the  coal  strata,  do 
not  occur,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  either  the  granite  or  the 
millstone  grit.  The  cavities,  therefore,  cannot  have  been 
formed  by  the  removal  of  these  ;  nor,  again,  does  the  action  of 
running  water  upon  small  hard  pebbles,  revolving  at  first  in 
slight  natural  indentations,  seem  sufficient  to  explain  all  their 
remarkable  characteristics.*    It  cannot,  for  instance,  easily 

*  That  rock  basms  can  be  fonned  by  the  action  of  small  pebbles  is  well 
•faevD  at  the  Strid,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wharfe,  near  Bolton  Abbey.  Dr.  Whitaker 
thus  aUades  to  some  which  have  been  thus  formed  near  to  Holme,  his  family 
residence.  "  The  original  fractares  [of  the  Gliviger  Gorge]  haye  not,  and  could 
*'  not  have  been  occasioned  by  water :  but  what  that  powerful  agent  has  been 
"  able  to  effect,  ander  circumstances  most  f&vourable  to  its  operation,  in  narrow 
^  d€ft»  and  deep  wateifaUs,  is  this  :*-it  has  worn  away  the  fint  asperities,  it  htm 
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account  for  their  almost  perfect  hemispherical  form,  and 
the  long  grooved  channels  by  which,  in  every  locality,  some  of 
them  have  been  united.  Wavelets  pushed  over  the  edges 
of  the  basins  by  strong  winds  do  not  supply  a  sufficient 
cause ;  for  then  grooves  would  form  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  safe  to  conclude  that  these 
rock  basins,  whether  wholly  or  partially  natural  or  artificial, 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Druids.  They 
furnish  the  means  by  which  they  could  offer  their  sacrifices 
and  perform  their  ablutions.*  They  would  also  suffice  for 
baptism,  and  preserve  the  rain  or  the  dew  from  being  polluted 
by  touching  our  "  mother  earth."  The  Tolmen  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  as  noticed  in  Watson's  History  of  Halifax, 
pp.  27-36,  maybe  taken  as  an  additional  reason  for  associating 
Druidical  worship  with  such  remains.  These  contain  small 
basins  on  their  summits  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  those 
previously  enumerated.  They  have  therefore  most  probably 
been  used  for  similar  purposes. 

The  subject  may  now  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 
He  has  most  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  within  his  reach  ; 
and  whether  my  conclusions  be  adopted  or  rejected,  he  will 
probably  not  be  displeased  to  find  a  record  of  these  remains  in 
the  Transactions  of  this  Society. 


«< 

CI 


wrought  by  the  attrition  of  pebbles  a  few  rock  bcuons  on  the  sides ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years,  it  has  excavated  a  foot  or  two  from  the  rock  at 

**  the  point  of  its  projection."    {History  of  WhaUeyt  3rd  edition,  Loudon,  1818, 

p.  871.) 

•  Mr.  King,  in  the  Reader  for  17th  December,  1864,  thus  speaks  of  the 
•<  mysterious  megaUthic  monuments  of  New  Grange  and  Dowth,"  near  the  Boyne. 
**  Instead  of  being  sepulchral,  as  some  imagine,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
*<  Boyne  antiquities  haye  been  erected  for  religious  purposes,  as  caves  wherein 
"  Druid  priests  performed  their  mystic  rites.  The  huge  stone  basins,  (one  of 
**  granite,  one  of  sandstone,  and  another,  broken,  apparently  of  schist,)  each 
<<  occupying  one  of  the  three  recesses  terminating  the  long  entrance  passages  in 
"the  New  Orange  mound,  may  have  been  used  for  sacrificial  or  baptismal 
**  purposes."  This  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  wbat  is  stated  in  the  text,  and 
adds  weight  to  my  conjectures. 


THE  ANCIENT  BOBOUGH  OF  OVER,  CHESHIRE. 

Bv  ThonuM  Rigby  Esq, 

(Bbad  IsT  Dbcbmbbb,  1864.^ 


Almost  every  village  has  some  little  history  of  interest 
attached  to  it.  Almost  every  country  nook  has  its  old  church, 
round  which  moss-grown  gravestones  are  clustered,  where — 

The  mde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

These  lithic  records  tell  us  who  lived  and  loved  and  laboured 
at  the  world's  work  long,  long  ago.  Almost  every  line  of 
railroad  passes  some  ivy-mantled  ruin  that,  in  its  prime,  had 
armed  men  thronging  on  its  embattled  walls.  Old  halls, 
amid  older  trees — old  thatched  cottages,  with  their  narrow 
windows,  are  mutely  eloquent  of  the  past.  The  stories  our 
grandfathers  believed  in,  we  only  smile  at ;  but  we  reverence 
the  spinning  wheel,  the  lace  cushion,  the  burnished  pewter 
plates,  the  carved  high-backed  chairs,  the  spindle-legged 
tables,  the  wainscoted  walls  and  cosy  *'  ingle  nooks."  Hath 
not  each  its  narrative  ?  These  are  all  interesting  objects  of 
the  bygone  time,  and  a  story  might  be  made  from  every  one 
of  them,  could  we  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

With  this  feeling  I  have  undertaken  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  ancient  borough  of  Over  in  Cheshire,  where  I 
reside ;  and,  although  the  notes  I  have  collected  may  not  be 
specially  remarkable,  they  may  perhaps  assist  some  more 
able  writer  to  complete  a  record  of  more  importance. 

Over  is  a  small  town,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Cheshire. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  Over 
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Lane,  which  stretches  as  far  as  Winsford,  and  is  distant  about 
two  miles  from  the  Winsford  station  on  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Bailway.  The  Borough  of  Over  embraces 
the  townships  of  Over,  Marton  and  Swanlow  and  contains 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  who  find  occupation  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  in  the  numerous  extensive  salt-works  lying 
along  the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  River  Weaver. 

Over  has  a  Mayor,  who  is  appointed  annually,  and  who 
exercises  the  duty  of  a  Magistrate  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  during  his  year  of  office  ;  but,  unlike  other  boroughs, 
it  has  no  Councillors  constituting  a  Corporation,  nor  does 
it  return  any  member  to  Parliament.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book,  and  is  there  spelt  "  Ovre  "  and  reported  as 
a  borough  by  prescription  or  by  immemorial  custom;  but 
it  probably  attained  its  position  amongst  English  boroughs 
by  special  charter.  "Houses  joined  together,  or  rows  of  houses 
"  close  to  each  other  "  might  be  the  foundation  of  it;  but,  with- 
out the  protection  of  the  King  or  of  some  neighbouring  Baron, 
the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  liable  to  the  raids  of 
neighbouring  foragers,  who  would  rob  and  lay  waste  without 
let  or  hindrance  except  for  the  resistance  of  individuals  ia 
defence  of  their  own.    In  those  days  "might  gave  right;" 

The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can  t 

The  State  of  the  people  of  Damhall,  a  township  adjoining 
Over,  was  a  complete  serfdom  or  vassalage  to  the  monastery 
of  Vale  Royal  adjacent.  They  could  not  marry  their  daughters 
out  of  the  manor  without  permission.  The  monastery  tenants 
had  to  resort  to  the  abbeymills  and  pay  pasturage  for  their  hogs. 
When  any  native  died,  the  Abbot  became  entitled  to  "  his  pigs 
and  capons,  his  horses  at  grass,  his  domestic  horse,  his  bees, 
his  pork,  his  linen  and  woollen  clothes,  his  money  in  gold 
"  and  silver  and  his  vessels  of  brass."     Other  exactions  were 
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made  npon  the  poor  tenoDts.  In  fact  the  Abbot  stripped  the 
dead  of  everything — leaving  him  nothing,  by  all  accounts, 
but  his  \dnding  sheet. 

Although  the  people  of  Over  were  under  the  same  rale,  yet 
there  is  no  mention  of  their  having  been  in  this  degraded 
slate ;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  were  protected 
by  some  charter  of  an  early  date.  There  is  a  charter  existing 
in  favour  of  Over,  granting  a  weekly  market  and  annual  fair. 
This  was  obtained  from  the  Abbot  of  Vale  Boyal  and  is  dated 
the  ninth  of  King  Edward  I;  but  no  other  is  known  to  exist. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  Over  had  a  Mayor  before  Chester 
could  boast  of  such  a  dignitary,  and  that  the  former  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  latter  in  this  respect.  Webb,  who  wrote  two 
hnndred  years  ago,  says  that  ''  Over  was  made  a  Mayoral 
**  town  by  means  of  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Vale  Boyal ;" 
but  Ormerod  gives  the  name  of  Walter  Lyneet  as  the  first 
Mayor  of  Chester,  in  the  twenty-sixth  Henry  III,  A.D.  1242, 
which  would  be  at  least  forty  years  before  the  establishment  of 
the  monastery ;  therefore  the  assumption  of  Over  having 
this  priority  may  be  erroneous.  It  is  probable  that  Over 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Norman  kings  or  some  powerful 
Baron  or  perhaps  of  the  Earl  of  Chester,  as  a  borough  for 
trade,  before  the  foundation  of  Vale  Boyal.  However,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Norman  rulers  after  the  Conquest  to  confirm 
and  enlarge  the  charters  of  previous  Saxon  monarchs  and 
confer  similar  favours  upon  rising  towns,  and  thus  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  would  be  secured. 
Henshall  says,  in  his  History  of  Chester^  that  "  Over  was 
''numbered  among  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  Earl 
**  of  Chester  until  the  fifty -fourth  of  Henry  III,  when  it  was 
"  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Vale  Royal  by  Prince  Edward." 

It  is  probable  that  the  appointment  of  Mayor  emanated 
from  the  Abbot's  inability  or  disinclination  to  attend  to  bis 
magisterial  duties.     This  potent  Churchman  lived  in  all  the 
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splendour  of  a  powerfal  Baron  and  possessed  fall  judicial 
rights  over  the  manors  of  Weaverham  and  Over,  with  which 
the  Ahbey  was  endowed.  He  had  an  extensive  right  of 
"  advoury/'  affording  protection  to  criminals  fleeing  from  the 
hands  of  justice — Over  Church  being,  it  is  believed,  one  of  the 
"  sanctuaries/'  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  County  of 
Chester.  The  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal  was  invested  even  with 
the  power  of  dealing  out  capital  punishment.  In  Town  fields, 
near  Over,  there  are  several  fields  or  crofts  called  "  Loonts.'* 
These  are  narrow  strips  of  land,  which  once  constituted  the 
common  rights  of  the  Over  people.  One  of  these  still  bears 
the  title  of  the  "  Gallows  Loont,"  from  its  being  the  site  on 
which  in  olden  time  the  gallows  was  erected.  Indeed  some 
very  old  men,  recently  deceased,  used  to  afiSrm  that  they 
recollected  in  their  young  days  seeing  the  oak  side  posts 
of  this  erection. 

The  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal  had  also  the  power  of  Infangthef 
and  Utfangthef,  with  the  privileges  of  Tol  and  StcUlagium, 
and  the  amends  of  bread  and  ale.  Infangthef  was  liberty  to 
try  and  judge  a  thief  taken  withiu  his  jurisdiction;  Utfang- 
ihef  was  liberty  to  take  a  thief  that  fled  and  bring  him  back 
to  the  place  where  he  had  committed  the  crime  ;  Tol  was  an 
imposition  for  things  bought  and  sold  in  the  markets ;  while 
Siallagium  was  payment  for  privilege  to  stand  at  markets  and 
fairs.  Accompanied  by  his  Seneschal  and  under  Seneschal, 
the  Prior,  Bailiffs  and  Gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Abbot  used  to  hold  his  court  and  there  receive  the  oaths  of 
fidelity  of  the  large  landowners  and  hear  their  recitation  of 
the  circumstances  and  obligations  of  their  tenure,  and  also 
receive  the  acknowledgment  of  suit  and  service  from  every 
male  burgess  in  the  borough.  He  appointed  a  Coroner  to 
hold  regular  courts  of  law  in  his  manors  of  Weaverham 
and  Over,  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  in  the  ap* 
pointment  of  this  officer  I  think  may  be  traced  that  of  Mayor. 
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At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  Sir  Thomas  Holoroft 
obtained  the  entire  manors  of  Weaverham  and  Over,  with  all 
the  privileges  that  appertained  thereto.  One  of  these  would 
no  doubt  be  the  legal  power  the  Abbot  held  over  the  manor, 
which  he  would  similarly  exercise  for  his  own  honour.  This 
he  would  transmit  to  his  heirs  and  they  to  their  assigns, 

Thomas  and  Edmund  Fershall,  the  latter  of  whom  trans- 
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ferred  it  by  sale,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to 
Thomas  Gholmondeley,  a  descendant  of  the  Baron  of  Malpas 
(whose  family  took  their  name  from  their  place  of  residence) 
in  whose  representative  and  heir,  Lord  Delamere,  the  present 
proprietor  of  Yale  Boyal  and  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the 
appointment  of  Mayor  of  Over  is  now  vested  and  by  whom 
it  is  annually  exercised. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  Mayor  for  a  very  long  period, 
until  recently,  was  thus  performed.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor 
held  a  Court  Leet  and  Baron  in  October,  when  two  juries 
were  empannelled,  one  for  the  town  of  Over,  called  the 
**  Grand  Jury,"  and  the  other  for  the  lesser  townships,  called 
the  ''  Country  Jury."  Twelve  of  the  most  eligible  and  best 
qualified  persons  in  the  borough  were  nominated  by  the 
'*  Orand  Jury"  at  this  Court,  and  their  names  returned  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  selected  one  of  the  number  to 
serve  the  office  of  Mayor ;  and  at  another  meeting  of  the 
Court,  fourteen  days  afterwards,  the  person  so  chosen  was 
finally  appointed  to  the  office,  and  was  then  sworn  in  by  the 
Becorder  of  the  Court ;  but,  before  entering  upon  the  office, 
he  had  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  County,  like  the  county 
magistrates.  At  the  same  time  the  choice  was  made  of  the 
Bailiff,  Constables,  Burleymen  and  Aletasters,  who  were  then 
also  sworn  in. 

Now,  however  (and  for  a  few  years  past),  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  indicates  to  his  Law  Agent,  the  Becorder  of  the 
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Court,  the  person  whom  he  will  appoint,  and  this  gentleman 
communicates  his  Lordship's  wishes  to  the  "  Grand  Jury/' 
who  invariably  accept  the  nomination  and  elect  him  there 
and  then,  thus  reversing  the  old  established  mode,  and 
constituting  the  jury  involuntary  agents  to  endorse  the 
appointment,  whether  agreeable  to  them  or  not.  The  more 
seemly  character  of  the  former  mode  of  choosing  the  Mayor 
is  apparent,  and  many  think  it  ought  still  to  be  observed. 

During  his  year  of  office  the  Mayor  acts  as  a  magistrate. 
In  this  duty  he  is  aided  and  advised  by  the  Recorder  or  Clerk 
of  the  Court,  who  is  generally  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 
Cases  of  assault,  disorderly  conduct,  drunkenness  and  petty 
theft,  as  well  as  graver  offences  when  they  occur,  are  brought 
before  him,  and  as  there  is  no  other  magistrate  near,  and 
the  population  is  constantly  increasing,  the  office  is  both 
arduous  and  responsible.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  at  the  County  Quarter  Sessions,  but  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  some  public  spirit  and  education  he  seldom  exercises 
this  right.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  year  of  office  the  Mayor 
assumes  the  title  of  *'  Alderman." 

The  Mayors  of  Over  are  mostly  selected  from  the  tenants 
of  the  Vale  Royal  estate,  but  not  exclusively,  as  several 
gentlemen  resident  in  the  borough,  not  Lord  Delameres 
tenants,  have  occasionally  held  the  office.  They  have  gene- 
rally been  plain  men  of  good  position  and  character,  not 
much  learned  in  the  law  perhaps,  but  quite  capable,  with  the 
aid  of  their  legal  adviser,  of  giving  a  fair  and  correct  senteuce; 
and,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  they  have  never  used  their 
power  arbitrarily,  but  for  the  most  part  have  wisely  tempered 
Justice  with  Mercy.  Some  of  those  who  held  the  office  at 
an  early  period  were  evidently  unable  to  write,  as  "  the 
"Mayor  of  Over  his  mark"  is  not  uncommon  in  very  old 
legal  documents  relating  to  the  vicinity  of  the  borough. 
There  have  been  Kings  who  could  do  no  more,  andVarriors 
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of  renown  whose  only  signature  was  the  pommel  of  their 
sword  handle. 

A  few  ancient  customs  connected  with  the  horough  are 
beginning  to  he  forgotten.  Walking  the  fair  is  one  of  these. 
On  this  occasion  the  Mayor^  arrayed  in  proper  costume^ 
carried  a  large  silver  mace  and  was  met  at  the  market- cross 
by  some  of  the  Aldermen  who  had  passed  the  chair.  After 
the  Btdlifif  had  recited  the  terms  of  the  charter  for  the 
fair  the  Mayor  proceeded,  attended  by  his  javelin  men 
and  a  band  of  music,  from  one  end  of  the  long  street 
in  which  the  fair  is  held  to  the  other.  He  distributed  ribbon 
favours  to  all  the  landladies  and  waiters  at  the  several  inns. 
The  Aldermen,  Bailiff  and  other  officers  also  received  ribbons, 
as  did  the  bandsmen  and  any  others  who  joined  in  the  train. 
The  Mayor's  outlay  for  ribbon  frequently  exceeded  £20 ;  in 
£BU3t  there  was  quite  a  ribbon  mania  on  these  occasions.  One 
old  lady  who  kept  a  booth  used  to  boast  that  her  principal 
profits  arose  from  the  ribbons  she  sold  to  the  rustics  and 
lads  of  the  village  who  gave  streamers  to  their  Lucindas 
and  FhoBbes  as  fairings.  The  tolls  arising  from  the  cattle 
fair  are  the  perquisite  of  the  Mayor.  Those  arising  from 
booths  and  stands  are  let  with  the  Qeorge  tind  Dragon 
Inn  by  Lord  Delamere. 

There  is  still  an  annual  court  held  by  Lord  Delamere, 
whereat  all  householders  in  the  borough  are  summoned  to 
answer  to  their  names,  as  acknowledgment  of  suit  and  service 
to  his  lordship,  or  send  the  sum  of  twopence  instead.  On 
the  last  court  day  j94  Os.  lOd.  was  received  in  pursuance  of 
this  custom.  Widows  and  spinsters  are  exempt.  Persons 
who  omit  attendance  and  paying  the  twopence  are  liable  to 
be  fined  one  shilliDg.  There  are  900  names  now  on  the  roll, 
80  per  cent,  of  which  either  answer  *'  the  call  *'  or  pay  the 
twopence,  and  all  travellers  passing  through  the  borough  while 
the  court  is  sitting  can  be  compelled  to  pay  a  like  amount. 
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The  "  Mayor's  feast "  is  held  on  the  last  day  of  his  term  of 
office.  After  dinner  his  successor  is  sworn  in  and  honoured 
with  the  old  custom  of  "  chairing."  I  will  briefly  describe 
a  Mayor's  dinner,  at  which  I  was  present  last  month.  It  was 
laid  out  in  the  largest  room  of  the  George  and  Dragon 
Inn.  The  Mayor,  ten  or  twelve  Aldermen,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  and  about  thirty  other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  assembled.  The  George  and  Dragon  is  about 
the  oldest  house  in  the  borough.  The  height  of  the  dining 
apartment  is  not  much  above  seven  feet,  with  an  open 
ceiling  crossed  by  five  large  oak  beams,  re-crossed  with 
joisls,  and  the  walls  cleanly  whitewashed.  Dinner  being  over, 
loyal  and  complimentary  toasts,  with  the  discussion  of  a 
good  dessert  and  the  usual  generous  drinks  attendant  upon 
such  festivities,  consumed  at  least  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
juries  were  then  summoned  (who,  by  the  way,  had  been 
dining  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Delamere)  to  elect  the  usual 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  presented  first  their 
BailifiT,  who  was  duly  sworn,  then  the  Constables,  Burley-men 
and  Ale-tasters,  and  then  the  Clerk  called  out — "  make  way 
"  for  his  worship  the  Mayor  Elect  of  Over."  This  gentleman, 
whose  election  by  Lord  Delamere  had  been  made  known,  was 
then  duly  sworn  to  "  serve  our  Lady  the  Queen  and  administer 
"  equal  justice  t6  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,"  and  so  forth. 
Having  taken  the  oath  his  worship  was  seated  in  a  chair  by 
some  of  the  jury,  who,  to  evince  their  joy  at  his  elevation, 
sought  to  "  lift "  him  as  high  as  the  ceiling  would  allow. 
This  very  silly  proceeding  ought  to  be  omitted  altogether. 

For  an  account  of  the  Church  of  Over  a  reference  to 
vol.  vii  of  the  Historic  Society's  Proceedings,  page  33,  will 
suffice;  but  I  may  say  that  since  Mr.  Stonehouses  paper 
appeared,  a  beautiful  glass  window  has  been  put  up  in  the 
chancel,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Jackson,  M.A., 
who  died  January  28th,  1863,  and  was  forty- two  years  Vicar 
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of  the  Ghurcli.  Bis  *'  loying  pupils/'  as  the  inscription  states, 
incurred  the  expense  of  this  appropriate  exhibition  of  good 
feeling  and  reverence  for  tbeir  former  master. 

There  is  but  little  record  of  public  doings  or  of  the  scenes 
of  gaiety  or  gravity  that  have  been  enacted  in  the  ancient 
borough.  In  a  rare  pamphlet^  entitled  Cheshire's  Success, 
dated  March  25th,  1642,  describing  the  movements  of  the 
Parliamentary  army  and  that  of  the  King,  written  evidently 
by  a  Parliament  man,  we  read — ''Sir  Thomas  Aston  and 
his  party  in  Chester,  recovering  strength  after  their  late 
overthrow,  exercised  the  same  in  mischief  and  all  wicked 
''  outrages;"  and  instances  ''on  the  Sabbath,  March  12,  having 
"  a  little  before  advanced  to  Middlewich,  they  plundered 
'^  all  that  day  as  a  most  proper  season  for  it,  and  commanded 
"  the  carts  in  all  the  country  about  to  carry  away  the  goods 
to  Tarporley,  and  kept  a  fair  there  to  sell  them.  In  Over, 
when  they  had  plundered,  they  left  ratbane  in  the  houses, 
wrapt  in  paper  for  the  children,  which  by  God's  providence 
"  was  taken  from  them  before  they  could  eat  it,  after  their 
"  parents  durst  return  to  them." 

Vale  Boyal,  the  seat  of  Lord  Delamere,  deserves  more  than 
the  mere  passing  description  that  can  be  here  given.  The 
old  Abbey  must  have  been  an  imposing  structure,  as  it  occu- 
pied  fifty-three  years  in  the  course  of  erection ;  and  no  less 
a  sum  than  £32,000  was  expended  out  of  the  Royal  Treasury 
as  the  cost  of  it.  Its  origin  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — 
Prince  Edward  on  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  eighth  crusade,  was  overtaken  by  a  terrific 
storm,  and  the  safety  of  himself  and  all  on  board  his  ship 
was  imperilled.  When  the  jeopardy  in  which  the  ship  was 
placed  seemed  to  be  at  the  highest,  the  Prince  prayed  to 
the  Virgin  to  save  it  and  all  on  board,  vowing  to  erect  a 
Monastery  in  her  honour  if  his  prayer  should  be  granted.  The 
instant  the  vow  was  made  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  passen- 
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Ghurohman.  In  Bichard  m,  the  personificatioD  of  guile, 
*'  seeming  a  saint  when  most  he  played  the  devil."  In  Jaques, 
the  musings  of  a  melancholy,  contemplatiye  man.  In 
Shylock,  the  all-ahsorbing  love  of  money.  In  Othello,  of 
jealousy.  In  Gassius,  the  conspirator  with  lean  and  hungry 
look.  In  Falstaff,  the  career  of  a  man  who  lived  by  his  wits 
and  his  vices.  In  Bomeo  and  Juliet,  the  tale  that  "  true  love 
"  never  did  run  smooth,"  not  even  amid  the  orange-groves  and 
balmy  air  of  sunny  Italy.  In  Macbeth,  the  horrible  path  cut 
out  by  unscrupulous  ambition.  And  in  Hamlet,  the  man  of 
noble  aspirations,  feeling  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  his 
lot  in  life,  and  moralizing  on  the  deepest  instincts  of  our 
being.  I  think  we  cannot  regard  these  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  results  of  intuition  ;  they  rose  so  naturally  under 
his  pencil  that  he  never  thought  there  was  anything  extra* 
ordinary  about  them ;  he  never  attempted  to  preserve  them  in 
a  collected  form ;  he  seems  to  have  written  them  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  Yet  if  we  leave  the  great  characters  out 
of  sight  for  a  time,  I  think  we  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  minor  parts  of  his  plays  were  derived  from 
what  he  saw  around  him,  the  every-day  life  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  much  of  his  poetry 
was  inspired  by  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  the  merry  green- 
wood of  Warwickshire,  and  from  the  birds  and  the  flowers 
and  the  country  life  of  Old  England.  On  the  latter  subject, 
I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  dwell;  but  I  purpose,  though  it 
may  be  in  a  meagre  and  incomplete  manner,  to  bring  before 
you  the  England  of  Shakspeare,  believing  that  we  may  thus 
learn  something  of  the  character  of  the  times,  and  also  of  the 
man  Shakspeare  himself,  and  of  his  symjiathies,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  those  of  the  present  age. 

As  Shakspeare  was  bom  in  an  inland  county,  let  us  first 
note  down  his  ideas  of  country  life.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
the  life  he  loved ;  nor  is  this  unnatural,  when  we  consider  that 
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he  was  driyen  to  the  metropoUs  by  necessity  or  by  the  desire 
of  getting  on  in  the  worlds  and  that  there  he  flourished.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  liked  the  solitude  of  the  country : 
when  Bosalind  and  Gelia,  in  As  You  Like  It,  make  their  way 
to  the  forest,  the  country  is  spoken  of  as  a  desert  place; 
the  fanner  whose  possessions  they  buy,  is  said  to  be 

Of  ehnrliah  disposition, 
And  little  reoks  to  find  the  way  to  heayen 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.* 

All  through  that  beautiful  woodland  play,  we  hear  of  the 
hard  fare  of  the  country  and  the  scarcity  of  food.  Still  there 
is  much  in  praise  of  lowly  life — the  nobility  of  honest  labour 
comes  out  as  fiiUy  as  in  any  poem  of  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  no  where  more  strongly  than  in  the  contrast  between 
Orlando  rejoicing  in  his  youth  and  strength  and  gentle  birth, 
and  his  old  servant  Adam.  When  the  latter  gives  him  the 
five  hundred  crowns,  the  thrifty  hire  saved  under  his  father, 
Orlando  thus  thanks  him — 

O  good  old  msn ;  how  weU  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  seryice  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  I 
Thou  art  not  for  the  ftshion  of  these  times, 
When  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion.t 

Corin,  in  the  same  play,  gives  a  very  simple  account  of 
himself:  '^  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that 
I  wear  ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad 
of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm :  and  the 
greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  aud  my  lambs 
suck."|  This  certainly  speaks  of  the  contentedness  of  a 
labourers  life,  and  I  think  the  general  impression  to  be 
derived  from  Shakspeare  is  that  the  labouring  classes  led 

•  Am  Tw  Like  It,  Aet  ii,  Scene  4.        f  Ibid.,  Act  ii.  Scene  d. 
{ IbitL,  Act  lii,  Scene  2. 
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hard  liyes,  bat  not  miserable  ones.  I  do  not  know  any 
passages  which  would  make  us  believe  that  there  were  any 
large  masses  of  people  in  England,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  state  of  abject  want  which  philanthro- 
pists^d  writers  of  fiction  have  found  existing  in  the  garrets 
of  London  and  our  large  towns,  in  the  rural  villages  of  our 
southern  counties,  and  in  the  cabins  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
and  #of  Ireland,  during  the  prosperous  days  of  our  present 
Queen.  Lord  Macaulay  is  perhaps  right  in  asserting  that  the 
mass  of  artizans  and  labourers  are  better  off  at  present  than 
they  were  two  centuries  ago — but  have  we  not  now  social 
grades  much  lower  than  any  which  then  existed  ? 

Shakspeare  makes  even  a  king  extol  the  happiness  of  a 
shepherd's  life — 

HiB  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

HiB  wonted  sleep  under  a  firesh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  aeoure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

His  Tiands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

When  eaie,  mistrust,  and  treason,  wait  on  him.* 

The  upper  classes  of  the  rural  population  find  no  favour 
with  our  great  poet.  The  country  squires,  the  Shallows  and 
Slenders  are  held  up  for  our  ridicule,  they  are  foiled  in  their 
love  affairs,  they  are  governed  even  by  their  own  serving  men, 
and  their  money  is  abstracted  by  the  courtier  who  knows  how 
to  fool  them  according  to  their  bent.  Their  pride  of  birth  is 
laughed  at  in  a  most  unmerciful  manner — "  A  gentleman 
bom,  master  parson  ;  who  writes  himself  armigero  ;  in  any 
bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero.  All  his 
successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't;  and  all  his 
ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they  may  give  the 

*  8  Hewry  F?,  Act  ii,  Scene  5. 
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^  dozen  white  Inces  in  their  coat.***  It  is  cnrions  to  contrast 
this  with  the  manner  in  which  the  New  England  poet  of  the 
present  day  describes  his  hero,  the  leader  of  the  Puritan  band 
of  the  seventeenth  century — 

He  was  a  gentlemazi  bom,  eonld  trace  hie  pedigree  plainly 

Back  to  Hagb  Standish  of  Dnxbniy  Hail,  in  Lanoashire,  England, 

Who  wae  the  son  of  Balph,  and  the  grandson  of  Tharston  de  Standish ; 

Heir  onto  vast  estates,  of  which  he  was  basely  defrauded, 

Still  bore  the  fiunily  arms,  and  had  for  his  crest  a  cock  argent 

Combed  and  wattled  gules,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  blazon.f 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  that  in  Shakspeare's  days, 
every  man  with  any  pretension  to  good  breeding  made  his 
way  to  the  metropolis, — at  any  rate  for  a  portion  of  his  life. 

How  different  is  the  tone  of  the  great  poet  of  the  present 
age ;  how  vast  is  the  distance  between  master  Shallow,  and  the 
portrait  which  Tennyson  has  drawn  of  Sir  Walter  Vivian  of 
Vivian  Place — 

No  litQe  lily-handed  Baronet  he, 
A  great  broad-shouldered  genial  Englishman, 
A  lord  of  fiit  piize-oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 
A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  on  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none ; 
Fair-haired  and  redder  than  a  windy  mom.{ 

But  if  the  squirearchy  of  Warwickshire  formed  subjects  for 
Shakspeare's  mirth,  the  **  hempen  home-spuns"  of  the  country 
town — ^Bottom  the  weaver.  Quince  the  carpenter,  Suug  the 
joiner.  Flute  the  bellows-mender.  Snout  the  tinker,  and 
Starveling  the  tailor — receive  exactly  the  same  treatment: 
there  is  no  attempt  at  making  heroes  of  these  **  rude  me- 
**  chanicals/'  Indeed  they  are  partly  used  by  Shakspeare  to  set 

•Merrjf  IFiVft  o/ IFiiMifor,  Act  i,  Soene  1. 

f  Longfellow's  MUeM  Sitmditk.  %  Tennyson's  Prkicm. 
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off  the  nobleness  of  the  character  of  Theseus^  duke  of  Athens, 
who  finds  pleasure  in  the  simpleness  and  duty  these  hard- 
handed  men  tender  to  him  and  insists,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  court,  on  their  performing  their  uncouth  play.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  later  age  to  discover  that  the  English  navvy, 
beneath  a  rough  exterior,  has  the  heart  and  feelings  of  an 
English  gentleman, — and  to  sing  of 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 
And  the  masoles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 
His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  ftce  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

He  earns  whatever  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  £sce, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man.* 

Even  the  English  yeoman  hardly  receives  his  due,  though 
Shakspeare  describes  many  battle  scenes,  and  has  many  op- 
portunities for  praising  the  sterling  worth  of  the  common 
soldier.  There  is  indeed  one  passage  where  he  receives  full 
justice — it  is  when  Henry  V  addresses  his  troops  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  shews  a  full  appreciation  of  the  stuff 
of  which  they  were  made — 

And  yon,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  shew  ns  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pastors ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding;  which  I  doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes.f 

There  is  also  the  scene  in  Henry  F,  where  Williams  chal- 
lenges Fluellin,  and  by  his  blunt  bearing  exhibits  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  English  rank  and  file.  But  these  are 
exceptions ;  battles  were  fought  by  kings  and  nobles,  state 

«  Longfellow's  Poem$.  f  Henry  F,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 
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policy  was  framed  to  suit  their  wishes  and  promote  their 
interests,  and  as  a  rule  the  commonalty  were  hut  little 
thought  of.  It  was  the  close  of  the  last  century  before  the 
songs  and  ballads  of  the  people  and  the  heroes  of  the  people 
were  accepted  as  such  by  men  of  letters. 

Though  Shakspeare  never  or  very  rarely  attempted  to  make 
heroes  of  the  labouring  classes^  no  poet  has  more  fiilly  praised 
their  fidelity,  and  expressed  their  words  and  thoughts  and 
philosophy  of  their  minds.  For  instance,  when  Richard  11 
was  a  captive  in  Pomfret  Castle,  deserted  by  all  the  lords  and 
nobles  of  his  court,  one  old  retainer  came  to  see  him,  who 
thus  described  himself— 

I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 

When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  traTelling  towards  York, 

With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leaye 

To  look  upon  my  sometime  master^s  fiice. 

0,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 

In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day, 

When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary !  ^ 

That  horse,  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid ; 

That  horse,  that  I  so  carefuUy  have  dress'd  !* 

Here  Shakspeare  has  seized  the  connecting  link  between  the 
groom  and  his  royal  master,  and  has  prominently  brought 
forward  their  one  common  interest,  the  favourite  horse  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  pride  of  the  stable.  Again,  in  the  same 
play,  we  have  the  scene  in  the  garden,  when  the  Queen  and 
her  ladies  overhear  two  gardeners  discoursing  on  state  a£fairs — 

Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cat  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government, — 
•  •  .  •  • 

Bolingbroke 
Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — Oh !  what  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden  I    We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  firuit-trees ; 

•  Bichard  II,  Act  t.  Scene  5. 
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Lest,  being  oyer-proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  oonfoand  itself : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruiu  of  duty.« 

Gould  there  be  a  better  yersion  of  a  gardener's  philosophy 
than  this? 

Shakspeare,  whose  father  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
corporation  of  a  country  town^  was  no  doubt  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  such  bodies.  His  estimate  of  them  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  high  one^  and  in  Dogberry  and 
Verges,  he  has  held  them  up  as  subjects  for  laughter  for  all 
time  to  come.  He  has,  however,  sketched  a  few  village 
scenes;  and  these  pictures  of  the  sixteenth  century  will 
remain  for  the  instruction  of  coming  ages.  For  instance, 
in  the  Twelfth  Nighty  where  the  duke  says — 

The  song  we  had  last  night : — 
Mark  it,  Oesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  snn. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chaont  iLf 

Can  we  doubt  that  Shakspeare  had  a  real  man  and  a  real 
shop  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  he  described  the  apothecary  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  ? 

Meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hang, 
An  alligator  stofTd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 
Were  thinly  scatter'd,  to  make  up  a  show.{ 

From  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  we  may  learn  something  of 

*  Bichard  II,  Act  iii,  Scene  4.  f  Twelfth  Night,  Aot  ii,  Scene  4. 

I  Mom§o  and  JtdUt,  Act  t,  Scene  !• 
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the  sports  of  Old  England.  The  principal  ones  were  hunting 
and  hawking^  but  they  do  not  belong  to  this  part  of  my 
paper.  Next  to  them  comes  bear-baiting,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  multitude :  indeed 
it  was  one  in  which  all  classes  took  part.  Master  Slender 
thought  the  subject  fit  for  a  lady's  ear,  one  by  which  he 
might  ingratiate  himself  with  sweet  Anne  Page.  Whilst, 
"  the  rampant  bear  chained  to  the  ragged  staff,  old  Netil's 
"  crest,"  forms  the  theme  of  one  of  the  scenes  in  Henry  JTZ, 
where  the  followers  of  the  Bed  Rose  and  of  the  White  engage 
in  angry  altercation — 

Clifford — Are  these  thy  hears  ?  well  halt  thy  hears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  hear- ward  in  their  chains, 
If  thoa  dar'st  hring  them  to  the  hai ting-place. 

Richard — Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o*erweening  cur 

Bon  hack  and  hite,  hecaase  he  was  withheld ;  ^ 

Who,  heing  suffered  with  the  hear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  hetween  his  legs,  and  cry'd.* 

Shakspeare  lived  in  an  interregnum ;  the  chi^f  pleasures 
and  pastimes  of  the  middle  ages,  the  times  of  joust  and 
tournament  were  almost  gone,  leaving  a  love  of  pageantry 
behind  them;  but  the  athletic  games  of  the  present  age 
had  not  taken  their  place — cricket  is  not  once  mentioned  in 
his  plays;  whilst  the  present  annual  contests,  the  boat 
races,  seem  to  have  been  quite  unknown.  England  was  then 
as  guiltless  of  rowing  clubs  and  eight-oars  as  of  the  chariot 
races  and  the  foot  races  of  the  games  of  Greece.  Nor  have 
we  any  allusions  to  our  present  horse  races. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Tempest  which  shows  that 
England  was  then  very  much  what  it  now  is — a  land  where 
the  multitude  will  run  after  any  strange  show.  It  is  where 
Trinculo  discovers  Caliban,  and  takes  him  for  a  monster  with 
a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell."    He  is  delighted  with 

•  2  Mtmy  VI,  Act  ▼,  Scene  1. 
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his  prize,  and  says — "Were  I  in  England  now  (as  onoe  I  was,) 
**  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but 
''would  giye  a  piece  of  silver:  there  would  this  monster 
''  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man  :  when 

they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will 

lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian."  * 

Dogs  come  in  for  a  share  of  our  poet's  thoughts,  not  only 
huBting  dogs,  but  the  watch  dogs  in  the  hall,  the  pets  and 
plaj^hings  of  the  lady's  bower,  "  Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet- 
**  heart,"  they  are  none  of  them  forgotten ;  or,  as  in  another 
passage  in  Macbeth  where  they  are  more  fully  classified — 

Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men ; 
Ab  hoonds,  anS  greyhonnds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shonghs,  water-rags,  and  demi-wolyes,  are  oleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogB.f 

In  another  place,  with  a  few  touches,  Lear  has  painted 
another  member  of  the  race — 

Thou  hast  seen  a  funner's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar  ? 
And  the  creature  ran  from  the  cor  f    There 
Thoa  might*8t  behold  the  great  image  of  authority : 
A  dog's  obeyed  in  office.} 

But  the  dog  of  which  Shakspeare  has  drawn  the  most 
complete  life  picture,  was  the  one  of  which  Launce  was  the 
unfortunate  owner.  Grab, ''  the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lived," 
**  that  was  saved  from  drowning  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind 
''brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it,"  whose  currish  nature  would 
come  out  even  in  the  presence  of  mistress  Silvia^  whose 
owner  had  dearly  to  mourn  over  his  misdeeds^-"  I  have  sat 
"  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had 
"  been  executed :  I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he 
"  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  suffered  for*t."§ 

•  Tempeti^  Act  ii,  Scene  d. 

t  Maebethj  Act  iii,  Scene  1.  \  Lear,  Act  !▼,  Scene  6. 
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The  age  was  an  age  of  transition  in  more  respects  than 
one ;  the  monasteries  had  fallen  and  with  them  had  gone  the 
many  benevolent  and  edacational  institutions  of  Catholic 
times.  Their  place  was  partly  filled  by  the  numerous  hospitals 
and  grammar  schools  which  Lad  been  founded,  some  by 
Edward  VI  of  blessed  memory,  some  by  the  prosperous 
tradesmen  of  the  large  towns.  The  altered  state  of  things 
must  have  grated  against  the  feelings  of  the  lovers  of  the 
good  old  times.  Shakspeare  has  put  their  sapient  arguments 
in  favour  of  ignorance  in  the  mouth  of  the  rebellious  dema- 
gogue Jack  Cade,  when  he  says  of  Lord  Say — "  Thou  hast 
most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in 
erecting  a  grammar  school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and  contrary  to  the  king, 
his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will 
be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that 
''  usually  talk  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb ;  and  such  abominable 
**  words,  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear."^ 

But  Shakspeare  presents  us  with  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  praises  learning  and  the  patrons  of  learning. 
For  instance,  there  is  that  beautiful  scene  where  Griffith,  the 
"  honest  chronicler,"  relates  the  character  of  that  "  great 
**  child  of  honour,  Cardinal  Wolsey." 


(C 


Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fnahion'd  to  muoh  honour.    From  hlB  cradle, 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Loftj,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princely:  Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich,  and  Oxford  1  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 


•  2  Hemy  VI,  Act  iv,  Scene  7. 
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Unwilling  to  oaUiTe  the  good  that  did  it; 
The  other,  thon^  nnfinish'd,  yet  so  fiunoas, 
80  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  risng. 
That  Chiistendom  shall  ever  speak  his  Tirtae.* 

The  importance  of  the  universities  was  then  folly  acknow- 
ledged. The  great  educational  change  which  has  occurred  in 
the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half  has  heen  the  growing  size 
and  power  of  the  great  public  schools ;  and  that  in  great 
measure  because  those  schools  retain  their  pupils  much  longer 
than  formerly,  and  do  not  send  them  to  the  universities 
till  they  become  men. 

There  is  one  passage  which  I  shall  quote  from  Henry  VIII, 
which  will  show  the  manufacturing  character  which  England 
was  beginning  to  assume,  and  the  dangers  connected  witli 
it — dangers  of  which  the  present  century  has  furnished  us 
with  other  examples.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  complains  of 
Wolsey's  exactions — 

For,  upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothien  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  pat  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  ftiUers,  weayers,  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compeU'd  by  hanger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  danger  serves  among  thenuf 

There  is  another  picture  in  Kin^  John  which  must  haye 
been  drawn  by  Shakspeare  from  the  life.  In  those  troublous 
times,  when  the  proud  Armada  swept  past  our  coasts,  when 
Catholic  powers  abroad  and  the  frail  but  lovely  Queen  of 
Scots  and  the  Catholic  nobles  at  home  were  plotting  agunst 
the  safety  of  the  common-weal,  there  must  have  been  many 
scenes  such  as  this.  It  is  when  Hubert  speaks  of  Arthur's 
death,  and  says  the  peopL 


*  Henry  VII J^  Act  iv,  Scene  2.  t  Ibid,^  Act  i.  Scene  2. 
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Shake  thdr  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he,  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist; 
Whilst  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  aetion, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  fiUsely  thrust  upon  contr&ry  feet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent.* 

It  is  curious  how  few  passages  iu  Shakspeare  refer  direotly 
to  the  history  of  the  times.  I  think  the  poets  of  the  present 
day  are  storing  up  for  coming  generations  far  more  of  the 
CTents  which  are  passing  around;  far  more  at  any  rate  on  one 
subject — the  life  and  virtues  of  the  Queen,  in  her  relation- 
ships of  wife,  mother,  widow  and  sovereign.  In  one  passage, 
Granmer  prophesies  the  glorious  career  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
daughter  as  follows — 

Truth  shall  nurse  her, 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  lov'd  and  feared :  Her  own  shall  bless  her : 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com, 
And  hang  their  heads  with  soirow :  Good  grows  with  her : 
In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
Ood  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour.i 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  Midsummer- Niffkfs  Dream, 
where  the  courtier  poet  pours  forth  those  dulcet  strains  of 
adulation  which  were  so  dear  to  the  woman's  heart  of  the 
great  Virgin  Queen.  He  makes  Oberon  allude  to  her  in  the 
scene  near  the  enchanted  bowers  of  Fairyland,  where  he  says 
of  Oupid — 

•  Khig  Jokm,  Act  iv,  Scene  3.  f  Henry  VII J,  Act  v,  Scene  4. 
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A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  yestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loos'd  his  lore-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  yot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fimcy-£ree.« 

It  is  not  my  inteDtion  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  long 
list  of  Shakspeare's  nohles,  or  to  show  how  they  set  forth  the 
various  phases  of  statecraft;  yet  a  few  of  them  I  must  mention. 
Falconbridge,  raised  almost  from  the  ranks  on  account  of  his 
abilities  in  the  council  and  the  camp,  fighting  for  his  native 
land  against  foreign  foes,  and  boasting — 

This  England  never  did  (nor  never  shaU) 

Lie  at  the  proud  feet  of  a  conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself.f 

BoLingbroke,  of  noble  almost  royal  birth,  yet  courting  the 
common  people  s  love — 

Wooing  poor  craftemen,  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 

Hotspur,  the  great  border  chief,  whose  trade  was  war,  mur- 
muring even  in  his  sleep  of  '^  iron  wars,  and  terms  of 
'^  manage  to  his  bounding  steed,*'  untameable  among  his 
comrades,  untameable  in  the  presence  of  his  king,  untame- 
able even  by  the  winsome  ways  of  woman.  Talbot,  the 
great  captain  of  an  English  host,  rejoicing  in  the  prowess  of 
his  followers,  "  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength," 
and  when  environed  by  a  hostile  "  waist  of  iron,"  turning 
grimly  at  bay,  and  like  a  bull-dog  fighting  tiU  he  died. 
John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honour'd  Lancaster,"  the  aged  states- 
man, who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  state  affairs  at  home 

•  Midsummer 'Niyh£$  Dreamy  Act  ii,  Scene  3.    It  was  written  during  Queen 
Elizabeth's  life,  1094. 

t  Kin</  John,  Act  ▼,  Scene  7. 
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and  abroad,  and  even  when  death  looked  him  in  the  faoe, 
speaking  words  of  wisdom  and  sage  counsel  for  the  good  of 
his  native  land.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  of  all  the  great 
band  of  nobles  who  have  been  immortalized  by  Shakspeare. 
One  cannot  held  asking  if  these  are  not  the  likenesses  of  the 
mighty  men  who  rallied  round  the  good  Queen  Bess,  and 
enabled  her,  by  their  bravery  and  hardihpod  and  statesmanship, 
to  preserve,  during  a  time  of  sore  trial,  the  independence  and 
liberties  of  England. 

But  there  is  one  picture,  and  it  is  evidently  a  life  picture, 
of  a  very  different  kind :  it  exhibits  a  class  of  the  nobility 
who  became  very  numerous  during  the  times  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  passage  occurs  where  the  headstrong  Hotspur  gives  his 
reasons  for  refusing  to  deUver  his  captives  to  the  king's 
envoy,  whom  he  describes  as  follows: — 

A  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dresa'd, 
Freah  aa  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Shonn^d  like  a  atabble-land  at  hairest-home ; 
He  was  perfomed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  ponncet-boz,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gaye  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again ; 


To  be  80  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 

•  •  >  .he  made  me  mad, 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smeU  so  sweet, 
•And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman.* 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  in  which  the 
present  age  differs  from  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  in  the 
modem  love  of  mountain  scenery — in  the  taste,  the  passion  I 
may  rather  call  it,  which  year  by  year  sends  no  small  portion 
of  the  community  away  from  their  homes  in  search  of  the 
wild  and  picturesque.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Shakspeare,  bred  in  the  fat  champaign  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, ever  saw  a  real  mountain.     He  speaks  of  "  the  smug 

*  1  flawy /F,  Aet  i,  Scene  3. 
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"  and  silver  Trent,"  and  of  **  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank/' 
but  not  a  word  of  the  ranges  of  hills  and  valleys  which  lie 
beyond.    Even  the  cliffs  at  Dover  affright  him — 

There  U  a  cliff,  whoee  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 

How  fearftil 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  f 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadfdl  trade  1 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  her  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  si^t* 

This  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  Excelsior  spirit 
of  the  present  day — the  poor  cliff  at  Dover,  Shakspeare's 
cliff,t  is  almost  scorned  by  Messieurs  les  voyageurs  pour  Paris 
ei  la  Suisse,  who  hurry  past  it  day  by  day.  I  think  if  oar 
great  poet  could  have  conceived  such  a  thing  as  the  Alpine 
Club,  some  of  their  feats  would  have  afforded  him  subjects 
for  raillery — the  great  pleasure,  for  instance,  to  be  derived 
from  passing  over  a  dangerous  col  enveloped  in  a  mist  or 
driving  storm,  or  of  glissading  down  a  snow  slope  almost  to 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  the  luxury  of  sleeping  in  chalets 
where  the  beds  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  damp  hay  and 
fleas,  and  the  intellectual  advantage  of  rushing  from  civilized 
life  to  enter  into  very  close  companionship  with  peasants  who 
often  can  only  speak  an  unintelligible  patois.  Yet  I  also 
think  there  is  much  of  Alpine  life  which,  if  it  had  ever  been 
Shakspeare's  fortune  to  experience  it,  would  have  found  a 
place  in  his  verses.  Not  least  would  have  been  the  manly 
nature  of  the  adventures  of  mountain  life,  the  hardihood,  the 
self-reliance,  the  powers  of  self-control,  which  must  be  called 

*  Lear^  Act  iv.  Scenes  1  and  6. 
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into  play.  Nor  could  he  have  heen  indifFerent  to  the  glories 
of  the  mountains,  the  silver  peaks,  the  rugged  cliffs,  the 
emerald  valleys,  the  sunrise  on  the  boundless  plain,  the 
radiance  of  the  evening  glow.  Nor  would  he  have  been 
unmindful  of  the  wayside  charms  of  the  mountains,  the 
chamois  bounding  over  the  snowy  slopes  or  rocky  precipices, 
the  hunter's yorf^/,  the  songs  of  the  cow-maidens,  the  bright 
flowers  of  the  upland  slopes  and  meadows.  I  think  it  would 
not  have  been  left  for  a  lady  of  the  present  day  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Alpine  gentian — 

She  'mid  ice  mountains  yast 

Long  had  lain  sleeping, 
When  she  look'd  forth  at  last 

Timidly  peeping. 
Monmfallj  pondering 

Gazed  she  on  high ; 
White  clouds  were  wandering 

Through  the  hlue  sky. 
So  she  gazed  steadfastly 

Loving  on  high ; 
Till  she  grew  heayenly, 

Blue  as  the  sky.* 

Milton,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and 
of  a  liberal  education,  embellished  his  great  poem  with  many 
descriptions  of  romantic  scenery — but  he  also  was  ignorant  of 
the  genuine  love  of  a  mountain.  He  speaks  of  Paradise  as 
bounded  by  that  **  steep  savage  hill,"  and  in  another  place  he 
calls  it  '*  that  shaggy  hill."  Cotton,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Complete  Angler,  expresses  unmingled  horror  at  having  to 
pass  over  the  little  hills  of  Derbyshire.  Whilst  John  Bunyan, 
whose  mind  was  stored  with  all  the  imagery  of  the  sacred 
poets  of  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  often  brings  in  mountains 
as  something  beautiful ;  yet,  as  he  had  never  seen  one,  his 
descriptions  make  them  very  similar  to  the  level  plain — for 
instance,  he  speaks  of  the  Delectable  Mountains  as  **  a  plea- 

•  Three  Wakings^  by  Mn.  Charles. 
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*'  sant  mountainous  country,  beautified  with  woods,  vineyards, 
"  finiits  of  all  sorts,  flowers  also,  with  springs  and  fountains 
"  very  delectable  to  behold." 

But  I  must  leave  this  subject:  Shakspeare  was  not  a  moun- 
taineer, nor  in  all  probability  should  we  have  cared  to  be 
so,  unless  it  had  been  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  unless  we  had 
found  practicable  roads  spreading  over  what  formerly  were 
wild  and  desolate  districts,  and  comfortable  inns  to  welcome 
us  at  the  end  of  our  day's  march. 

Shakspeare  probably  never  left  the  narrow  bounds  of 
England :  his  geography,  which  assigns  a  sea  coast  to  Bohemia, 
was  of  the  most  doubtful  character.  Sometimes  he  relates 
the  current  tales  about  foreign  lands — the  fables  of  adven- 
turous seamen,  who  had  witnessed  marvels  as  great  as  any 
they  could  invent.  For  instance,  in  the  Tempest,  Caliban  is 
afraid  that  he  and  his  companions  will  be  turned 

To  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  YillainouB  low. 

Whilst  Benedick,  mad  with  the  jests  of  the  lady  Beatrice, 
offers  to  perform  all  manner  of  feats  '*  rather  than  hold  three 
words*  conference  with  the  harpy."  "  Will  your  grace  com- 
**  mand  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the 
slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise 
to  send  me  on :  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker  now  firom 
the  farthest  inch  of  Asia  :  bring  you  the  length  of  Frester 
John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Oham's  beard ; 
do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies."^ 
The  age  of  Shakspeare  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  chain  of  naval  adventures.  ''The  black 
north-easter"  was  then  beginning  to  "stir  up  the  brave 
Vikings  blood,"  and  to  "  drive  our  English  hearts  of  oak 
seaward  round  the  world."  The  feats  of  daring  and  enterprise 

*  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  ii,  Scene  !• 
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which  were  then  performed  have  never  sinoe  been  surpasi^d. 
We  recently  heard  with  some  astonishment  that  an  Irish 
nobleman  had  taken  his  yacht  on  a  summer  ezoarsion  to 
the  ice-bound  shores  of  Jan  Mayen  within  the  limits  of  the 
Arctic  circle;  but  he  possessed  charts  and  instruments,  and 
all  the  appliances  of  science— and  it  was  an  undertaking 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  hardy  seamen  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  Martin  Frobisber,  who  in  three  successive 
voyages  explored  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  of  Greenland, 
and  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 
vessels  not  much  larger  than  good-sized  fishing-smacks.  The 
very  soul  of  the  nation  was  stirred  up  by  adventures  such  as 
these,  the  inland  people  were  a£fected  by  the  excitement  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  sea  coast,  and  there  is  hardly  one  subject 
to  which  our  great  Warwickshire  poet  more  frequently  alludes. 
For  instance,  in  Henry  F,  the  chorus  calls  upon  the  audience 
to  imagine  a  fleet  leaving  harbour  (the  theatres  in  those  days 
had  little  scenery  or  machinery  of  any  kind) — 

Play  with  your  fimoies ;  and  in  them  behold, 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  shiiU  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  oonfds'd :  behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  hnge  bottoms  through  the  forrow'd  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge :  0,  do  bnt  think, 
Yon  stand  npon  Uie  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing : 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  migestioal.* 

Again,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  return  of  the  home- 
ward-bound vessel  famishes  Shakspeare  with  a  beautiftd 
simile — 

How  like  a  yonnker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay. 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails.f 

•Hewrjf  r,  Act  ill.  Chorus.  ^Merchantof  Feiitcf ,  Act  ii.  Scene  6. 
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■Again,  in  the  long  speech  which  Margaret  of  Anjou  makes 
in  reference  to  the  position  of  her  affairs,  she  describes  the 
island  nobles,  the  upholders  of  her  husband's  throne,  by  com- 
paring them  to  the  various  parts  of  a  vessel. 

Say  Warwick  was  onr  anchor ;  What  of  that  f 

And  Montague  onr  topmast ;  What  of  him  f 

Our  slaughter'd  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  these  ? 

Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  f 

And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast ; 

The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  f 

She  then  compares  her  enemies  to  the  various  dangers  a  ship 
is  exposed  to — 

And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 
What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  f 
And  Richard,  hut  a  ragged  fiital  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark.f 

There  is  another  well-known  passage  where  Shakspeare 
uses  a  figure  taken  firom  the  changes  of  the  sea — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serres, 

Or  lose  our  ventures.! 

But  perhaps  the  finest  passage  connected  with  the  sea  are 
those  beautiful  lines  on  sleep  in  Henri/  IV,  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  seamen  will  accept  the  truth  of  the  figure — 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 
That  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes? 

•  8  Hemy  FT,  Act  t,  Scene  4.  f  IHd, 

I  Jafltef  OcMT,  Act  iv,  Scene  8. 
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Cmst  HboxL,  O  ptftial  deep !  gxre  tby  repoee 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rade ; 
And,  in  the  cahnest  and  most  stillest  night, 
^th  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king?* 

Shakspeare  was  evidently  fully  aware  of  the  greatness  of 
the  sea,  its  power,  its  intense  sublimity — but  I  do  not  think 
his  words  exhibit  that  extreme  love  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
roaring  elements  which  we  find  (sometimes  perhaps  only 
simulated)  in  the  writers  of  the  present  day.  Nothing  of  the 
Westward  Ho  !  character.  At  times  a  feeling  of  horror  may 
be  discoTered  when  speaking  of  the  mighty  deep ;  for  instance, 

in  Richard  III^  Clarence  says — 

• 

Methonght,  that  Oloeter  stombled ;  and,  in  ftlling, 

Stroek  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 

Into  the  tombling  billows  of  the  main. 

O  heayen  t  methonght,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  1 

What  dxeadfiil  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  I 

What  sights  of  ngly  death  within  mine  eyes  f 

Methonght,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearftd  wrecks ; 

A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unyalu'd  jewels, 

AU  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  sknlls ;  and,  in  those  holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattei'd  by.t 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  sea,  with  its  ever- 
varying  adventures  and  opportunities  for  obtaining  wealth, 
not  always  by  the  most  honourable  means,  began  to  open  a 
new  profession  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry.  Drake 
and  Greenville  and  their  associates  were  many  of  them  men 
of  lineage  and  name  in  the  western  counties — Baleigh  was  an 
accomplished  courtier,  and  kindred  spirits  accompanied  him 

•  %  Htmy  IV ^  Aot  ili,  Seene  1.  f  Bxdk/ard  III^  Act  i,  Scene  4. 
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to  found  the  first  English  colony  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  and  to  make  buccaneering  inroads  on  the  Spanish 
Main.  In  one  passage  some  reference  is  made  to  this.  It  is 
where  the  father  of  Proteus  is  reproached  because  he  did  not 
send  his  son  from  home — 

While  other  men,  of  slender  repntation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  oat : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away; 
Some,  to  the  studious  uniYersities.* 

But  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sea  must 
have  been  chiefly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  greatest  contest 
in  which  England  had  ever  been  engaged — 

When  that  great  fleet  invincihle  against  her  brought  in  Tain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  bravest  hearts  of  Spain. 

• 

All  the  incidents  of  that  death-struggle  and  that  glorious 
victory  were  fresh  in  men*s  minds  when  Shakspeare  wrote  his 
plays — the  greatness  of  the  preparations  of  Spain^  the  small 
means  of  defence  which  this  country  possessed  beyond  brave 
hearts  and  hardy  English  men.  There  is  a  passage  in  Twelfth 
Night  which  may  have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  tales  of 
the  naval  encounters  with  the  argosies  of  Spain — 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  o^ 
For  shaUow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable ; 
With  which  such  scathfnl  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Ory'd  feune  and  honour  on  him.f 

There  is  another  passage  in  Cymbeline  which  may  have  refer* 
ence  to  the  same  tremendous  trial — 

*  Two  Oentiemen  of  Verona^  Act  i,  Scene  8. 
t  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  Scene  1. 
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Bemember,  sir,  my  liAge, 

The  oataral  brayeiy  of  your  isle;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rooks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters ; 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  sQck  ibem  up  to  the  top-mast* 

It  is  probable  from  this  and  other  passages  that  oar 
forefathers  attributed  the  wonderfol  deliverance  they  had 
experienced,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  that  ever  moving  barrier  of 
waters  which  surrounds  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  and  keeps  her 
free  from  hostile  foes.  The  same  idea  appears  in  King  John^ 
when  England  is  described  as — 

That  pale,  that  white-lac'd  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
The  water- walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes.i 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a  parallel  passage  from 
the  present  laureate,  in  which  he  uses  the  same  idea,  though 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  isolation  of  Britain  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  a  thing  of  the  past — 

God  bless  the  narrow  sea. 
Which  keeps  our  Britain,  whole  within  herself, 
A  nation  yet,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled — 
Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  fiuth, 
Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselyes  haye  made, 
Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when  we  will. 
Some  ciTic  manhood  firm  against  the  crowds- 
God  bless  the  narrow  seas  1 
I  wish  they  were  a  whole  AUantic  broad.  { 

I  shaU  conclude  this  paper  with  the  dying  words  of  one 
whose  name  will  ever  be  connected  with  this  county,  the 
great  son  of  a  great  king,  John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honour'd 

•  OpnbeUne,  Act  iii,  Scene  1.  f  King  John,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

}  Tennyson's  Princess, 
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'*  Lancaster/'  —  on  his  death-bed,  with  his  bodily  powers 
oozing  away,  his  mind  turns  not  so  much  to  his  own  son,  an 
exile  in  disgrace,  but  on  the  sorrows  and  dangers  of  his 
country,  seeking  to  impart  wholesome  counsel  to  her  rulers, 
and  then,  like  "  a  prophet  new  inspired,"  pouring  forth  those 
noble  words  on  the  land  of  his  nativity — 

This  royal  throne  of  king^,  this  scepter'd  isle. 

This  eaJrth  of  m^esty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  tot  herself, 

Against  infBction  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  Utde  world ; 

HUi  precioui  stone  set  in  the  silver  mo, 

Which  senres  it  in  the  office  of  a  waU, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensiye  to  a  hoase. 

Against  the  en^y  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  EvaLAiro, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Feaz^d  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 


England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  enyious  siege 
Of  waleiy  Neptune.* 


•  Biehard  II,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 


THE   GBEENWOOD  OF  SHAKSPEAEE. 

(RxAO  19tb  Jahdibt,  1865.) 


I  NOW  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  the  merry 
greenwood  and  its  inhabitants,  and  Shakspeare's  intense 
love  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  and  wonderful  power  in 
describing  them, — a  power  so  great  that  the  Puritan  poet  of 
the  next  generation  speaks  of  him  as — 

Sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbling  his  nadye  wood  notes  wild. 

In  the  forest  in  that  most  poetical  of  plays,  the  Midsummer- 
Night*s  Dream,  the  two  bands  of  lovers  meet  with  their 
extraordinary  adventures ;  thither  the  rustics  resort  for  their 
rehearsal,  choosing  a  green  plot  for  their  stage,  and  a  haw- 
thorn brake  for  their  tyring-house ;  there  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons  is  led  by  her  lover  to  hear  the  music  of  the  hounds. 
Again,  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  various  characters  find  refuge 
in  sylvan  fastnesses  from  the  tyranny  of  an  usurping  Duke, 

and  there- 
Exempt  firom  pubHo  haunt, 
Found  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eyerything.* 

To  a  similar  scene  Sir  Valentine  fled,  having  forfeited  the 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Milan — there  he  became  the  leader  of 
a  band  of  outlaws,  and  found  consolation  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes,  as  he  says  :  — 

This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook,  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 

Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 

And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 

Tuue  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woeB.f 

•  At  Tou  Like  It,  Aot  ii,  Scene  1. 

f  Two  OetUkmen  qf  Verona,  Act  y,  Scene  4. 
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There,  in  Lote'$  Labours  Lost,  the  King  of  Nayarre  and  his 
courtiers  receive  the  embassy  of  the  Princess  of  France  and 
her  ladies ;  there,  beneath  the  spreading  trees,  they  forswear 
their  vows  of  woman  hate,  reading  their  sonnets  to  their  lady 
loves,  and  engaging  in  a  merry  fight  of  words.  It  was 
beneath  the  avenue  near  Portia's  house  that  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica,  looking  upwards  to  the  starry  firmament,  ''thick 
''inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold,"  whispered  the  pretty 
words  of  love  and  joined  their  touches  of  sweet  harmony  to 
the  orbs  of  heaven, 

Still  quiring  to  the  yonng-ej'd  cherabins.* 

It  was  whilst  hiding  in 

the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honey-sackles,  ripen'd  by  the  snzi. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  eiiter,f 

that  Beatrice  first  heard  the  strange  tale  that  she  was  beloved 
by  Benedick,  the  witty  bachelor.  The  scene  of  Cymbeline  is 
laid  partly  in  the  forests  of  South  Wales.  Lear  on  a  heath 
in  the  south  of  Britain.  Several  of  the  historical  or  chronicle 
plays  lead  us  into  the  woodland.  And  it  was  beneath  the 
blasted  oak  of  Heme  the  hunter,  that  the  wicked  old  knight 
received  the  last  punishment  from  the  satyrs  and  fairies  of 
Windsor. 

Having  so  often  laid  the  scene  of  his  plays  in  the  forest, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  Shakspeare  has  many  times  re- 
counted the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  woods. 

The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  buah ; 

The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerfdl  san ; 

The  green  leates  qniver  with  the  cooling  wind, 

And  make  a  checquer'd  shadow  on  the  ground : 

Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  ns  sit, 

And — whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 

Beplying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns, 

•  Merchant  cf  Vemce^  Act  ▼,  Scene  1. 

t  Mwik  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 
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As  if  a  doable  hunt  were  heard  at  once, — 
Let  OB  nt  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise : 
Whiles  hounds  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious  birds, 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby.* 

Shakspeare  is  ever  ready  to  remove  his  actors  from  the 
bnsy  hum  of  men  to  the  silent  forest  glade  or  open  champaign, 
and  to  preserve  in  immortal  verse  the  simple  scenes  of  the 
English  common^  or  the  hedgerow,  or  the  sports  of  the  wood- 
land. He  is  entitled  to  the  place  of  a  prince  among  the  true 
lovers  of  nature;  but  the  scientific  man,  whose  enjoyment  is 
confined  to  the  classification  and  elaboration  of  his  subject, 
to  cataloguing  varieties  and  inventing  formidable  names, 
must  not  look  to  our  poet  for  sympathy.  For  instance,  in 
Loves  Labour* 8  Losty  he  says. 

These  earthly  godfioithers  of  heayen's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are.f 

First,  a  few  words  on  the  birds  of  Shakspeare.  His  poetry 
shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  them  and  their  habits ; 
it  is  evident  that. 

From  these  wandering  minstrels, 
He  had  leamt  the  art  of  song. 

Even  Bottom  the  weaver,  when  he  was  belated  in  the  Fairies' 
wood,  cannot  refrain  from  breaking  out  into  a  chanson  in 
praise  of  the  feathered  choristers  of  the  grove — 

The  ousel  cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill. 
The  throsUe  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill, 
The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark. 

The  plain-song  cuckoo  grey, 
Whose  note  fhU  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay.{ 

*  Tihu  Jftdromcus,  Aet  ii.  Scene  3. 

f  Lov^t  Laham'g  Lost,  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

{  Midtummer'Kighr$  Dream,  ket^f  Scene  1, 

S 
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Perhaps  Shakspeare  is  rarely  more  snccessfdl  in  any  of  his 
illnstxations  than  in  those  taken  from  the  habits  of  birds. 
For  instance,  in  Titus  Andronicus,  the  wicked  Queen  of  the 
Goths  declares — 

The  eagle  goffers  litde  birds  to  sing, 
And  is  not  careftil  what  they  mean  thereby ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
He  can  at  pleasure  sdnt  their  melody.* 

Again,  in  Macbetky  where  Lady  Macduff  speaks  of  the  flight 
of  her  husband,  she  says — 

He  loves  ns  not; 
He  wants  tbe  natoral  touch :  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminntive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  yonng  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owLf 

In  Richard  Illy  when  the  spiteful  hump-backed  Gloster 
denounces  his  enemies,  he  says — 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
That  wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch.  { 

In  Henry  IV,  where  Westmoreland  brings  the  king  intelli- 
gence of  the  utter  defeat  of  his  enemies,  the  latter  replies — 

O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer-bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.$ 

In  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  the  gentle  monarch 
TTenry  VI,  he  turns  on  the  murderer  of  his  son,  with  bolder 
words  than  were  his  wont : 

The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed^in  a  bush. 

With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush : 

And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 

Have  now  the  fiital  object  in  my  eye, 

Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and  kiU*d. 

As  the  altercation  becomes  warmer,  he  upbraids  Gloster  with 
all  the  evil  omens  which  attended  his  birth  : 

*  1\tiu  AndronicuSf  Act  iv,  Scene  4.  t  Maeheih,  Aet  iv,  Scene  3. 

I  Richard  III,  Act  i.  Scene  8.  $  8  Hewry  IF,  Act  iv,  Scene  4. 
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The  owl  sbmk'd  at  thy  birth,  an  e^l  sign ; 

The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  Inckless  time ; 

Bogs  howl'd,  and  hideons  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 

The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 

And  ohattexing  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung.* 

One  of  the  most  beaudfdl  passages  relating  to  birds  is  in 
M€tcbeihf  a  play  which  contains  more  allusions  to  the  fea- 
thered fowl  than  any  other;  it  is  where  Banquo  speaks  of 
Macbeth's  castle : 

This  guest  at  summer, 
The  temple-hamitmg  martlet,  does  approre, 
By  his  loVd  maaisionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath, 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jntty,  frieze,  buttress, 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  prooreant  cradle :  Where  fhey 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed,  the  air 
Is  delioate.f 

Bat  Shakspeare  s  illustrations  are  not  confined  to  the  beau- 
tiful songsters  of  the  grove^  the  harbingers  of  spring,  the 
aign  to  man  that  he  must  soar  upwards  to  another  and  a  purer 
world.  The  crawling  things  of  the  ground,  the  insects  flitting 
through  the  air.  find  a  place  in  his  verses.  Thus  he  mentions 
the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails/'  "  the  poor  harmless  fly 
with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody/'  '*  the  red-hipp'd  humble-bee 
on  the  top  of  a  thistle/' ''  the  gilded  butterflies^"  "  the  shard- 
borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums/'  "  the  snake  and  her 
*'  enamell'd  skin/'  "  the  adder's  fork  and  blind-worm's  sting." 
The  band  of  fEtiries  in  their  chorus  warn  the  hosts  of  insects 
from  the  haunt  of  their  sylvan  queen ;  the  two  bands  seem  to 
be  brought  together  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  they 
seem  in  some  respects  to  dispute  the  rule  of  the  night. 

Perhaps  the  finest  passage  on  any  branch  of  the  insect  world 
is  Shakspeare's  account  of  the  social  policy  of  the'bees. 
Many  poets  ancient  and  modem  have  described  their  order 
and  industry  and  economy  and  regal  form  of  government, 

•  8  Henry  VI,  Act  v.  Scene  6.  f  Macbeth,  Act  i,  Scene  6. 
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but  they  have  none  of  them  produced  anything  more  beautiM 
than  the  following.  It  occurs  in  the  scene  in  Henry  V, 
where  the  young  King  and  his  council  discuss  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Archbishop  speaks  of  the  order 
and  obedience  of  the  body  politic,  and  thus  compares  it — 

For  so  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Greatoies,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  snmmer's  yelvet  bads ; 
Which  pUlage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  ihe  tent- royal  of  iheir  emperor: 
Who,  basied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanick  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  Executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.* 

Flowers  are  so  often  introduced  in  Shakspeare's  plays,  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  his  original  calling  was  that  of  a 
gardener.  I  think,  however,  that  he  as  frequently  brings  in 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  fields  and  the  woods,  the  village 
maiden's  wreaths  and  posies,  as  those  of  the  highly  cultivated 
garden.  Wherever  they  appear,  they  give  proof  that  they  are 
more  the  offspring  of  nature  than  of  art.  For  instance,  in 
the  Winters  Tale,  at  the  sheep  shearing  feast,  where  Perdita 
receives  the  guests  and  gives  them  flowers,  she  says — 

Here's  flowers  for  you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
*  The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 

And  with  him  rises  weeping;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.         .... 

•  Benry  V,  Act  i,  Scene  3. 
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dAffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beautj;  violets  dim 
Bnt  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Jano's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  nnmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  PhcBbos  in  his  strength ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-lnce  being  one  1  O,  these,  I  lack, 
To  make  yon  garlands  ot* 

Poor  Ophelia,  the  sometime  rose  of  May,  her  mind  over- 
powered by  her  father's  death,  her  head  fantastically  crowned 
with  flowers,  presents  us  with  a  scene  which  Shakspeare 
evidently  painted  from  the  life.  "There's  rosemary,  that's 
"for  remembrance;  pray  yon,  love,  remember;  and  there  is 
''pansies,  that's  for  thoughts.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and 
**  colombines: — there's  rue  for  you;  and  here's  some  for  me: — 
we  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o*  Sundays : — you  may  wear 
your  rue  with  a  difference. — There's  a  daisy : — I  would  give 
you  some  violets ;  but  they  withered  all,  when  my  father 
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Again,  in  the  lines  describing  Ophelia  s  death,  we  have  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  floral  scenery,  which  has  probably 
been  suggested  to  Shakspeare  by  some  actual  scene. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
There  with  fantastick  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
And  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds. 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 
'When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  | 

Zear,  his  poor  brain  cracked  by  his  elder  daughters' 
unkindness  and  by  the  bodily  sufferings  he  had  undergone, 
replaces  the  royal  crown  he  had  lost  by  one  of  another  kind. 

•  WhUe/s  Tale,  Act  iv,  Scene  8.  f  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  Scene  6. 

I  SamUtf  Aet  iv.  Scene  7. 
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As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea :  singmg  aloud; 
Grown'd  with  rank  ftimiter,  and  ftirrow  weeds, 
With  harlooks,  hemlock,  nettles,  enckoo-flowers. 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com.* 

When  the  sons  of  Cymheline  find  Imogen^  as  they  suppose, 
dead,  they  lament  her  loss,  and,  to  show  their  grief,  propose 
to  scatter  flowers  over  her  tomh. 

With  fairest  flowers, 
Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  graye :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  fiuse,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  radduck  would 
With  charitable  biU,  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Tea,  and  ftirr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corset 

From  these  passages  it  is  carious  to  see  how  much  Shakspeare 
has  associated  flowers  with  sorrow :  he  has  brought  them  in 
to  give  a  tone  and  colouring  to  some  picture  of  human 
melancholy,  quite  as  often  as  to  deck  some  festive  scene 
or  occasion  for  rejoicing. 

He  seems  to  have  been  really  fond  of  employing  figures 
taken  from  the  common  weeds  of  the  field.  For  instance, 
when  the  angry  Hotspur  broods  over  the  rebellion  he  is 
plotting,  he  exclaims,  "  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of 
"  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety."!  Again,  in 
Henry  F,  when  the  grave  bishops  discuss  the  character  of 
their  new  king  and  his  previous  riotous  career,  Ely  says — 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle ; 
And  wholesome  benies  thriye  and  ripen  bast. 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality.  $ 

I  will  now  quote  two  or  three  of  the  most  beautiftil  passages 

•  Lear,  Act  It,  Scene  4.  f  OymbeUne,  Act  It,  Scene  9, 

{  1  Henry  IV,  Act  ii,  Scene  8.  $  Henry  T,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 
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in  which  Shakspeare  makes  use  of  flowers.  One  certaiDly  is 
in  the  Twelfth  Night,  where  the  love-sick  Duke  speaks  of 
mnsio: 

That  strain  again; 

O,  it  eame  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sonth, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  yiolets, 
Stealing,  and  giyiog  odonr.* 

Another  in  Henry  VIII,  when  Queen  Katherine  retorts  on 
the  two  legates  who  come  to  offer  her  their  insidious  aid  : 

Like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  floorish'd, 
111  hang  my  head  and  perish,  f 

There  is  a  beautifdl  simile  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  which 
I  cannot  help  quoting.  It  is  where  the  ambassador  from 
Antony  says — 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  ia  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea.t 

So  much  for  our  poet's  love  of  nature  ;  now  let  us  regard 
the  sports  of  the  greenwood.  Shakspeare  chiefly  makes  use 
of  the  woodland  from  its  connexion  with  the  chase.  It  was 
before  the  period  when  the  fowling-piece  and  the  rifle  were 
ordinarily  used  for  field  sports;  the  cloth  yard  shaft  and  the 
bolt  of  the  cross-bow  were  still  employed  in  hunting  and 
venerie.  Nor  was  the  chase  confined  to  the  stronger  sex, 
and  to 

The  bold  outlaw 
Whose  cheer  was  the  deer 
And  his  only  fidend  the  bow.$ 

The  ladies  of  that  age  took  pleasure  in  the  sport  and  killed 
their  stags  without  compunction.     There  are  several  records 

•  Tw^fth  Night,  Act  i,  Scene  1.  f  Henry  VIJJ,  Act  ill.  Scene  1. 

I  Antonjf  and  Oleopaira,  Act  iii,  Scene  10« 
{  Bow  Meeting  Song  by  Bishop  Heber, 
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of  the  kind  in  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  whilst  in  the  time 
of  her  saocessor,  a  most  remarkable  accident  is  recorded. 
Archbishop  Abbott,  a  man  of  strong  Puritan  tendencies, 
whilst  hunting  with  Lord  Zouch,  shot  one  of  the  keepers 
instead  of  the  deer,  for  which  he  was  for  a  time  suspended 
from  his  spiritual  office.  From  the  scene  in  Love  9  Labour  9 
Lost,  where  the  Princess  kills  a  deer,  and  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  curate  discuss  what  they  term  the  ''very  reverent 
"  sport,"  in  most  pedantic  terms — 

ft 

The  praisefiil  princess  pierc'd  and  piiok'd  a  pretty  pleasing  pricket — * 

it  is  evident  that  Shakspeare  was  well  acquainted  with  every- 
thing connected  with  the  sport.  Washington  Irving's  Master 
Simon  in  Bracebridge  Hall  would  have  been  charmed  with 
the  learning  of  their  discourse. 

The  scene  in  Henry  F7,  where  the  King  was  taken  captive 
by  the  keepers  in  the  forest,  shows  how  the  deer  was  often 
shot  with  the  cross-bow  and  that  the  sport  much  resembled 
Highland  deer-stalking. 

First  Keeper, -^ViiAer  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  oorseWes ; 

For  throDgh  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  oome ; 

And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 

Culling  the  principal  of  aU  the  deer. 
Second  Keeper, — I'U  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may  shoot. 
First  Keeper, — That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 

WiU  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lostf 

Deer  were  more  frequently  hunted  with  dogs;  and  the  chase 
has  furnished  the  substance  of  the  last  speech  made  by 
Talbot,  when  the  French  army  were  pressing  him  and  hia 
gallant  band  to  the  death : 

How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale ; 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood : 

*  Love*$  l*ohoui'$  Lost,  Act  i  /,  Scene  8. 
f  3  Henry  VJ,  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 
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Not  nfleal-Iike,  to  fidl  down  with  a  pinch ; 

But  imther  moody-mad,  and  desperate  stags, 

Turn  on  the  bloody  honnds  with  heads  of  steel, 

And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay : 

Sell  erery  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 

And  they  ahall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends.— 

Qod,  and  Saint  George  t  Talbot,  and  England's  right  I* 

But  it  is  in  the  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream^  in  the  wood 
near  Athens^  where  so  many  English  scenes  and  legends 
have  found  a  permanent  abode,  that  we  find  the  most  beautiful 
description  of  the  chase. 

Thneu$j-~Mj  Ioyc  shall  hear  the  mnsick  of  my  hounds.— 
Unconple  in  the  western  valley ; 
We  will,  &ir  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  conftiaion 
Of  hounds  snd  echo  in  coigonction. 
S^ppoijfta.'^l  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once. 

When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
WUh  hounds  of  Sparta :  neyer  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  aU  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
The$eu9. — My  honnds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 

So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lap'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly.f 

The  dog  here  described  is  larger  and  more  powerful,  but 
slower  than  the  fox-hound,  ''the  dappled  darling"  of  the 
present  day ;  it  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Talbot  hound^  a 
raoe  now  extinct,  or  nearly  so.  In  this  passage  Shakspeare 
has  mixed  up  in  a  most  curious  maoner  the  mythical  heroes 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  sports  of  an  English  midland 
coonty  in  the  days  of  our  great  Queen  Elizabeth.  T  cannot 
help  contrasting  this  passage  with  one  from  that  poem  in 

•  1  Henry  VI,  Act  iv.  Scene  2. 

f  Midtmnmer^Nighfi  Dream,  Act  iv,  Scene  1. 
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whioh  our  Laureate  has  so  exquisitely  sketched  the  tendencies 
of  the  present  age.  The  Princess  and  her  train  of  lady 
students  sally  forth 

to  take 
The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  North  i 

and  when  the  place  was  reached,  our  poet  says — 

Many  a  little  hand 
Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sanshine  on  the  rocks, 
Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 
In  the  dark  crag :  and  then  we  tom'd,  we  wonnd 
Ahont  the  cliffs,  the  copses,  out  and  in. 
Hammering  and  dinking,  chattering  stony  names 
Of  shale>and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tall^ 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte.* 

Where  Shakspeare  brings  in  a  hunting  scene  and  the 
woodland,  Tennyson  describes  a  band  of  ladies  bent  on 
upholding  the  equality  of  woman,  and  forming  a  geological 
party.  I  will  give  one  quotation  more  to  prove  Shakspeare's 
acquaintance  with  the  greenwood  and  its  inhabitants,  an 
acquaintance  so  intimate  that  it  ^eems  to  confirm  the  tradition 
that  he  had  to  fly  from  Warwickshire  for  having  broken  the 
lodge  and  killed  the  deer  of  Master  Shallow.  It  is  the  scene 
in  As  You  Like  It,  where  the  Duke  and  the  other  fugitive 
lords  discuss  their  way  of  life  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  The 
Duke,  after  praising  the  *'  sweet  uses  of  adversity,"  allows 
that  he  feels  compunction  at  one  part  of  their  life. 

Yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools,— 
Being  native  bnrghers  of  this  desert  city, — 
Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

Then  follows  that  touching  account  of  the  death  of  the  stag, 
which  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  felt  both 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  also  compunction  at  its 
results.    It  is  as  follows : — 


*  Tennyson's 
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To  ihf  which  place  a  poor  seqnester'd  stag, 

That  from  the  hnntei^s  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 

Did  oome  to  langniah ;  and  indeed,  my  lord, 

The  wretched  animal  heaVd  forth  auoh  groans, 

That  their  diacharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 

Almost  to  bnrsting;  and  the  big  round  tears 

Conrs'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 

In  piteoos  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 

Much  marked-ol  the  melancholy  Jaques. 

Stood  on  the  eztremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 

Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Poor  deer^  quoth  he,  thou  maUti  a  tetiamnU 

As  worldUnga  do,  giving  thy  turn  of  more 

To  that  which  had  too  much :  Then,  being  alone, 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  yelvet  friends ; 

'lU  fight,  quoth  he  ;  thus  misery  doth  part 

The  Jlux  of  company :  Anon,  a  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 

And  nerer  stays  to  greet  him ;  Jy,  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 

*Tis  just  the  fashion  ;  Wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  Irroken  bankrupt  theret* 

There  is  far  more  in  Shakspeare  s  plays  about  the  deer^  than 
about  any  of  the  domestic  animals,  including  the  horse  and  the 
dog ;  it  is  clear  which  animal  engrossed  the  largest  portion  of 
his  thoughts.  Compared  with  hunting,  we  find  but  little  about 
hawking ;  noble  companies  rode  forth  with  hawk  in  hand  and 
hound  in  leash,  but  the  sport  was  not  for  the  multitude ;  and 
the  birds  of  the  moor-land  were  not  equal  to  the  stags  of  the 
forest.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  scene  in  Shakspeare 
which  brings  it  in  very  prominently,  but  there  are  several 
allusions  to  it.  Hamlet,  for  instance,  quotes  the  well  known 
proverb,  "I  am  but  mad  north-north  west;  when  the  wind 
"is  southerly,  /  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw^^  (heron- 
shaw.)  Again,  in  the  scene  where  Bomeo  has  just  left  his 
lady  love,  Juliet  calls  him  back. 

O,  for  a  iUoonsr's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again.  { 

•  As  You  ZAke  Ity  Act  il,  Scene  1. 

fJIoMifl,  Aetii,  Scenea.  X  Borneo  amdJ^ik^  h!^%%m»%* 
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Whilst  PetmchiOy  when  he  is  engaged  in  taming  the  shrewish 
£atharina,  compares  the  task  he  has  undertaken  to  that  of 
the  falconer  bringing  the  wild  bird  into  subjection. 

My  fklcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  he  fdll-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lore. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call, 
That  is,— to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites, 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient* 

In  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI,  the  nobles  who  have  been 
out  hawking,  "  flying  at  the  brook/'  coming  back  quarrelling 
with  each  other  for  their  ambitious  aims,  and  the  soaring 
flight  of  the  falcons,  and  the  soaring  designs  of  these  proud 
chieftains  are  compared  together.l 

The  greenwood  was  resorted  to  by  others  besides  the  hunts- 
men and  the  village  maids,  and  by  outlaws  in  search  of 
shelter ;  it  was  there  the  Athenian  lovers  oft  times  went,  as 
Hermia  says — 

And  in  the  wood,  where  often  yon  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie. 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet ; 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet.} 

There  too  was  enacted  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Athenian 
maids,  the  handsome  dwarfish  Hermia,  sharp  and  witty  with 
her  tongue,  and  the  blooming,  graceful,  amiable  Helena,  *'  a 
"  right  maid  for  her  cowardice,"  whose  only  safety  was  in 
flight,  whose  early  friendship  has  been  so  beautifully  described 
by  Shakspeare.  'Tis  thus  Helena  reproaches  her  companion : — 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  haye  ahar'd, 
The  sisters'  tows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  haye  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — O,  and  is  all  forgot  ? 

•  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  Act  iy,  Scene  1. 

4  3  Henry  VI,  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 

\  MidamnmeT'NufhCe  Dream,  Act  i,  Scene  1. 
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All  Bchool-days'  Mendflhip,  childhood  innooenoe  ? 

We,  Hennia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  aampler,  sitting  on  one  caahion, 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 

Had  been  incorporate. — So  we  grew  together, 

like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart.* 

Bat  Shakspeare's  forest  had  other  more  permanent  denizens 
than  any  I  have  so  far  named, — than  the  mere  casual  visitors 
daring  the  gladsome  day.  As  soon  as  the  sun  had  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  gloom  of  night  had  setded  over 
the  glades  of  the  woodland,  the  spirits  of  the  unseen  world 
come  forth,  some  to  add  to  the  beauties  of  the  sylvan  realm, 
some  to  engage  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  man,  some  in  tasks 
of  mirth  and  merriment,  and  a  few  in  those  of  ill-will  and 
spite.  Here  I  come  to  Shakspeare's  fairy  land.  Out  of  the 
legends  floating  around  the  greenwood  of  Warwickshire,  he 
has  produced  a  creation  so  beautiful,  so  airy,  that  I  doubt 
whether  anything  equal  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  any 
other  nation.  One  cannot  but  compare  the  beings  he  has 
described  to  a  collection  of  jewels,  from  their  purity,  their 
diminutive  size,  and  their  graceful — one  might  almost  say 
sparkling — movements.  If  we  examine  the  mythology  of 
Gbreece  and  Borne,  we  shall  find  nothing  at  all  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  them  ;  without  it  be  ''  that  small  infantry 
**  warr  d  on  by  cranes."  Indeed,  the  poet  tells  us,  but  he  tells 
as  as  if  it  were  an  after-thought,  that  the  pigmy  race,  after 
their  destruction  by  the  cranes,  were  turned  into  the  little 
people  of  our  woods : 

Or  if  belief  to  matron  tales  be  due, 
FuU  oft,  in  the  belated  shepherd's  view. 
Their  frisking  forms,  in  gentle  green  array'd, 
Gambol  secure  amid  the  moonlight  glade. 

•  Midnmmer'Nightt  Dream,  Act  ill,  Scene  2. 
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Seeore,  forno  alarmiog  oimnes  molett, 
And  all  their  woes  in  long  oblifion  rest : 
Down  the  deep  vale,  end  narrow  winding  way, 
Thej  foot  it  feaily,  ranged  in  ringlets  gay : 
'Tie  joy  and  frolic  all,  i^era'er  they  roye, 
And  fkiry-people  is  the  name  they  love.* 

The  wood-nymphs  and  the  water-nymphs,  Pan»  Silenus, 
and  their  tribe,  are  often  gross  and  corporeal — sometimes 
indeed,  utterly  disgusting  beings. 

The  mythology  of  the  Norsemen,  bom  amid  ihe  ice-bound 
coasts  and  stormy  tempests  of  the  northern  seas,  differs  very 
widely  from  the  spirit-world  of  the  English  woods.  One 
part  of  it  converts  the  shipwright  and  the  smith  and  ihe 
hardy  sailor  and  the  savage  pirate  chief  into  so  many  heroes 
and  demigods;  and  it  celebrated  their  feasts,  their  drinking 
and  their  revelry  and  their  fights  on  land  and  on  ship-board. 
Another  part  relates  to  the  supernatural  elves  who  haunt 
desolate  places  and,  occasionally,  the  abodes  of  man,  who 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  human  race  and  the  world 
of  spirits.  It  also  relates  wonderful  stories  of  trolls  and  mon- 
sters and  goblins,  who  sometimes  exercise  tyranny  over  man, 
and  who  sometimes  are  subdued  by  those  possessed  of  magical 
arts.  The  legends  of  Scandinavia  contain  many  stories  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  Tempest^  with  Ariel  and  the  other 
spirits  who  obey  the  commands  of  Prospero ;  but  they  con- 
tain none  which  exhibit  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fairy  land 
of  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Iceland, — with  its  mar- 
vellous physical  formation,  calculated  to  produce  unearthly 
impressions  on  credulous  minds,  with  its  jagged  coasts,  its 
volcanic  mountains,  its  plains  of  lava,  and  its  plains  of  ice, 
its  boiling  fountains,  its  long  night  of  winter  and  its  long  day 
of  summer, — possesses  a  literature  which  is,  perhaps,  richer 
in  the  supernatural  than  that  of  any  other  country ;  but  it  is 

*  Seattle's  I*ffgmaO'OeranO'Machia, 
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rude  and  terrible  and  ghostly^  and  oannot  fairly  be  oompared 
with  the  charming  fairy  land  of  Shakspeare  s  greenwood. 

The  legends  of  the  Bed  Indian^  though  in  some  respects 
yery  different,  have  in  other  respects  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  tales  of  the  spirit  land  of  England,  because  they  attribute 
a  spiritual  source  to  the  operations  of  nature,  to  the  winds 
firom  the  mountains,  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  to  many  of 
the  arts  of  life.  They  connect  the  every-day  life  of  man  with 
the  unseen  world  around  him.  Shakspeare  ingrafts  the 
beauties  of  nature  on  his  fairy  realm ;  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  Longfellow  repeats  the  legends  of  the  Bed  Man,  which 
were  found 

In  the  bird's-nests  of  tbe  forest, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver, 

In  the  hoof-prints  bt  the  bison, 

In  the  eyry  of  the  eagle  i 

For  instance,  we  have  the  beautiful  story  of  the  chief  who 

Prayed  and  &8ted  in  the  forest, 
For  the  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nations ; 

who  then,  ''  by  struggle  and  by  labour,"  overcomes  a  youth, 

Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yellow, 
Pltunes  of  green  bent  o'er  his  forehead, 

and  for  his  conflict  and  his  conquest  is  rewarded  by  the  Great 
Spirit — ^the  Master  of  Life — ^with  the  gift  of  maize. 

Ifondamin,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin. 

This  Story  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  half 
dvilized  man  mingles  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 

There  is  a  certain  weird  character  about  the  spirit  world 
of  North  Britain.  Warlocks  and  witches  dancing  around 
unearthly  lights  in  the  ruined  kirk  are  the  types  of  the 
superstitions  of  Scotland;  even  the  Queen  of  Elflnland,  who 
carried  away  Thomas  the  Bhymer,  is  one  of  the  same  ghostly 
character. 
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The  imaginative,  poetical  sons  of  Ehn  have  constructed  a 
spirit  world  which^  with  its  banshees  and  phocoas,  and  spirit 
horsemen,  seems  to  combine  the  legends  of  Scotland  with 
those  of  the  English  greenwood. 

One  of  the  spirits  of  Shakspeare's  woodland,  and  one 
only,  is  of  fearful  form — ^in  fact,  a  ghost  condemned  to  haunt 
the  forest ;  it  is  that  of  Heme  the  hunter — 

Sometiine  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 

Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 

And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle ; 

And  makes  miloh-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 

In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner.* 

One  characteristic  of  the  fairy  tribe  is  the  marvellous 
extent  of  their  powers,  and  the  contrast  between  their  ordi- 
nary pastimes  and  the  tasks  they  can  perform — the  earth,  the 
air,  the  seas,  the  tempests  and  the  bolts  of  heaven,  are  all 
controlled  by  them ;  and  they  again  are  guided  by  the  magi- 
cian's still  more  potent  art.   Frospero  thus  addresses  them: — 

Ye  eWes  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  grores ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  pzintless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon- shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  you  be)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  caU'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine,  and  cedar;  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  led  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  artf 

The  diminutive  size  of  the  fairies  is  always  preserved — 

•  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  Act  iv,  Scene  8. 
f  Tempe$t,  Act  v.  Scene  1. 
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indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their  heauty,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  elves,  "  the  eighteen-inoh  militia  "  of  other  lands. 
When  Bottom  finds  his  way  to  the  bower  of  Titania,  the  love- 
sick fairy  qneen  commands  her  various  spirits  to  wait  on  him. 
One  of  them.  Cobweb  (the  name  shows  how  well  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  wiles  of  the  enemies  of  the  hive),  was 
otdered  to  bring  him  a  honey-bag.  The  weaver  tells  him, 
''  Good  Monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I 
"  would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey -bag, 
''  Signior."  In  the  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Titania 
and  Oberon,  we  find 

That  all  their  eWes,  for  fear, 
Creep  into  aoom  cups,  and  hide  them  there.* 

Titania  tells  her  love — 

I  have  a  venturons  fairy  that  shall  seek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nats.f 

It  was  a  venturous  task,  evidently  more  than  an  ordinary  feat 
for  a  fairy.  But  in  every  passage  we  shall  find  what  tiny 
people  they  are.  The  first  individual  spirit  I  shall  mention 
is  Ariel,  the  *^  dainty  Ariel,"  the  delicate  spirit  who  obeys  the 
commands  of  a  human  master,  in  gratitude  for  his  deliverance 
from  the  sorceries  of  the  vile  witch  Sycorax.  He  has  power 
oyer  the  winds  and  the  breezes,  even  over  the  forked  bolt  of 
heaven  and  over  the  stormy  seas,  as  he  says — 

I  hoarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  heak, 

Kow  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  eyery  cahin, 

I  flamed  amazement :  Sometimes,  I'd  divide, 

And  hum  in  many  places  ;  on  the  topmast, 

The  yards,  and  howsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 

Then  meet,  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 

0'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 

And  sight-outrunning  were  not| 

These  yarious  tasks  form  a  curious  contrast  to  the  song  in 

•  MUaummer-Nighfs  Dreamy  Act  ii,  Scene  1.  f  Ibid,  Act  iv.  Scene  !• 

{  Tempett^  Act  i,  Scene  3. 
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which  he  descrihes  his  haunts  and  occupations.  From  the 
latter  we  shoold  suppose  he  was  no  larger  than  a  humming- 
bird. 

Where  the  bee  sacks,  there  sack  I ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  : 

There  I  coach  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 

After  sammer  merrily : 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  boagfa.* 

Another  of  Shakspeare's  spirits  is  Queen  Mab,  the  inspirer 
of  dreams.  The  description  occurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and 
it  is  curious  that  in  that  love  tale  of  Verona,  he  brings  in  a 
creation  of  the  woody  glades  of  Warwickshire — an  Italian 
courtier  relating  an  English  legend.     She  is  said  to 

Gallop  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  lore : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  : 
O'er  ladies*  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream  ; 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice.f 

But  the  lines  describing  the  equipage  of  this  queen  of  dreams 
are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  passage  : — 

She  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore- finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  coUars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone :  the  lash,  of  film  : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grab. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fiuries'  coach-makers.| 

•  Tempest,  Act  v,  Scene  1.  f  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  1,  Scene  4. 

\  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  i,  Scene  4. 
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Bnt  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  fairy  world  is 
the  merry  spirit  Puck,  Oberon  s  henchman,  to  whose  mis- 
chievons  pranks  all  the  misadventares  of  English  rustic  life 
are  attributed.  I  presume  he  has  faded  away  before  increas- 
ing population  and  improved  agriculture^  and  that  almost  all 
that  remains  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare's  verses. 

*      Fairy —        Ton  are  that  ahrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
CaU'd  Bobin  Goodfellow :  are  you  not  he, 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 
And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
Tou  do  their  work,  and  they  shaU  have  good  luck : 
Are  you  not  he  ? 

Puck-^  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  &t  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  to  a  silly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  yery  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wiseM  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometimes  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her,  and  down  topples  she, 
And  tailor  cries,  and  faUs  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe ; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  sneeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there.* 

Milton,  in  L Allegro^  devotes  a  few  lines  to  fairy  land,  in 
which  he  makes  the  goblin  far  more  prominent  than  the  rest 
of  the  tribe.     The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinch'd  and  puU'd,  she  sed ; 

And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led. 

Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  swet. 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 

•Nights  DretBUf  Act  ii,  Scene  1. 
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His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  com. 
That  ten  day-lahourers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  Inbbar  fiend, 
And  stretoh'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 
And  crop-ftill  oat  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cook  his  matin  rings.* 

There  is  nothing  said  about  Pack's  size ;  still  we  may  infer  it 
was  mach  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  fairies.  But 
Titania^  the  fairy  queen,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Shakspeare's 
poem ;  everything  around  her  is  ethereal  and  graceful,  except 
the  weaver  Bottom,  on  whom  the  wicked  spirit  Puck  had 
played  the  greatest  of  his  pranks,  and  who  is  introduced  very 
much  for  sake  of  contrast.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  account  of  Titania's  bower — 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delightt 

A  band  of  small  elves  defend  their  sleeping  mistress,  and 
keep  away  the  more  odious  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  singing 
this  lullaby — 

Yon  spotted  snakes,  with  doable  tongae, 

Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen  f 
Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong ; 

Come  not  near  our  fiiiry  queen : 
Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here ; 

Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  henoe ; 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 

'Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offenoe.| 

The  fairy  dance,  the  fairy  song,  take  up  a  portion  of  the 
night,  but  not  the  whole  of  it.  They  have  certain  duties  to 
perform — slight,  indeed,  and  adapted  to  their  tiny  form  and 

•  Milton's  L'AUegro.  f  Mtdsummer.Nigh^s  Dream,  Act  ii,  Scene  3. 

I  MidtummeT' Nights  Drecan,  Act  ii,  Scene  8. 
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woodland  dwelling.  The  fury  queen  disperses  her  spirits  oui 
vaiioas  errands  of  fairy  economy. 

Gome,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fidry  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence ; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk -rose  hnds ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.* 

When  Bottom,  ''  the  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren 
**  set,"  is  transformed  and  led  into  the  bower  of  the  fairy  queen, 
she  crowns  the  hairy  temples  of  her  love 

With  coronet  of  firesh  and  fragrant  flowers, 

and  gammons  all  her  hand  to  minister  to  his  wants. 

Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  honey  bags  steal  firom  the  humble-bees, 
And,  for  night  tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  haye  my  loye  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  firom  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  firom  his  sleeping  eyes.f 

Here,  and  indeed  in  all  the  passages  I  shall  quote,  we  have 
the  fairies  mingled  with  and  decking  themselves  with  the 
most  beantifol  gems  of  the  natural  world.  Another  spirit, 
perhaps  one  of  the  more  important  ones,  gives  this  account 
of  his  moonlight  labours  : — 

Orer  hill,  oyer  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar. 
Oyer  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  eyery  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere ; 
And  I  serye  the  fiiiry  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 

•  MUtummer'Nighfs  Jheam,  Act  ii,  Scene  8. .  t  IHdt  Act  iii,  Scene  1. 
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In  their  gold  coats  ^pots  yon  we ; 
Those  be  rabies,  fairy  h,TOwn, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savoors : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  herei 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear.* 

The  glittering  dew-drops  are  not  the  only  signs  they  give  the 
haman  race  of  their  existence.  Like  other  bodies  politic, 
the  fairy  world  has  its  commotions  and  jealousies  and  petty 
wars ;  and  wars,  small  as  well  as  great,  will  leave  visible  traces 
behind  them.  Thus  Titania  complains  that  Oberon  has  pre- 
vented her  and  her  train  from  extending  their  benignant 
influences  to  man. 

Neyer,  since  the  middle  snmmei's  spring, 

Met  we  on  hill|  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 

By  paved  fountain,  or  by  mshy  brook, 

Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 

To  dance  oar  ringlets  to  the  whistllDg  wind, 

But  with  all  thy  brawls  thou  bast  distorb'd  our  sport. 

Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 

As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 

Contagious  fogs,    .      •      .    and  the  green  com 

Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard. 

The  nine  men's  morris  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud ; 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 

For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable : 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here ; 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest,  f 

The  fairies  have  other  duties  to  perform  besides  watching 
over  the  opening  flowers^  contesting  the  rule  of  the  night 
with  the  buzzing  or  crawling  insects,  and  assisting  the  seasons 
in  their  course.  They  have  sympathies  with  the  human  race. 
They  caress  and  defend  those  who  are  attached  to  them,  in  the 
most  devoted  manner.  Titania  will  not  part  with  the  little 
changeling  boy,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  with  her  lord. 
She  protests — 

The  £tury  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me, 
His  mother  was  a  votVess  of  my  order; 

•  Midnrnmer-Niffhts  Drearn^  Act  li,  Scene  1.  Hid,  Aot  ii,  SoMie  ft. 
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And,  in  the  q>iced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gos8ip'd  by  my  side. 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy ; 
And,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him.* 

Again,  the  fairies  haunt  the  houses  of  their  friends,  scattering 
blessings  around  them.  They  enter  the  palace  of  Theseus, 
and  Oberon  enjoins — 

Now,  on  til  the  break  of  day, 
Throngh  this  house  each  fairy  stray, 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 
Which  by  us  shaU  blessed  be. 

Break  of  day  warns  the  fairies  to  bring  their  task  to  an  end. 
Let  but  the  sun  appear,  and  their  kingdom  will  vanish  into 
thin  air.  They  are  as  unsubstantial  as  the  spirits  whom 
Prospero  describes : — 

These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  aur,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  Tision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  We  are  such  staff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.f 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  causes  Puck  to  warn  his  master 
that  the  ghosts  are  trooping  home  to  the  places  of  their 
abode : 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  tall  fiust. 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger. 

Oberon  answers — 

But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  Morning's  Love  have  oft  made  sport ; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  hii  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams.| 

*  Midtummer-NiglU^s  Dream,  Act  ii.  Scene  2.       f  Tempest,  Act  iv,  Scene  1. 
I  Midtmnmer-Nights  Dream,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 
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A  little  longer  and  their  tasks  are  done,  and  they  have  all 
melted  away.  Then  Bottom  the  weaver  finds  himself  awake, 
near  a  hawthorn  thicket.  The  strange  visions  of  the  night 
flit  throagh  his  brain;  the  ass's  head,  which  so  admirably 
fitted  the  wearer,  and  the  elfin  queen,  who  so  freely  offered 
him  her  love — what  were  they  ?  Bottom  answers  the  qaestion 
himself,  and  from  his  muddled  brain  pours  forth  this  version 
of  the  adventures  of  the  night.  "  I  have  had  a  dream, — ^past 
"  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was :  Man  is  but  an  ass, 
"  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought  I  was — 
"  there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I  was,  and 
"  methought  I  had. — But  man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he 
"  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had."* 

And  thus,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  man 
ever  penned,  Shakspeare  has  preserved  the  airy  visions,  the 
summer's  evening  dreams,  about  the  fairy  people  of  the  wood- 
lands of  Warwickshire. 

My  paper  has  extended  much  longer  than  I  at  first  intended  ; 
but  I  think  I  have  proved  what  I  have  tried  to  do — our  great 
poet's  strong  love  for  the  forest,  and  that  it  was  no  transient 
feeling  which  inspired  the  words  which  Amiens  sang : — 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loTes  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tone  his  merry  note, 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
There  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather,  f 


•  Midiumnur-Nightt  Dream,  Aet  !▼,  Scene  1. 
t  At  7ou  Like  It,  Act  ii,  Scene  5. 


THE    PAMPHLET   UTEBATUBE    OF   LIVEBPOOL. 
By  Thomas  Dawson  Esq.,  M.R.C.8. 

(Bmad  4th  Fbbbuibt,  10th  Maboh  avd  8bd  Notsicbhb,  1864). 


Havino,  for  several  years,  been  a  collector  of  books  and 
pamphlets  printed  or  published  in,  or  peonliarly  relating 
to,  liverpool,  I  bad  intended  presenting  to  the  Historic 
Society  a  catalogue  of  books  and  pamphlets  united,  under 
the  names  of  their  authors,  in  alphabetical  order.  In  this, 
however,  I  have  been  partially  anticipated  by  Mr.  Mott,  who 
has  published  in  our  Transactions  a  catalogue  of  books 
published  in  Liverpool.  It  has  been  thus  left  to  me  to 
grapple  with  the  more  arduous  task  of  cataloguing  the 
pamphlets,  which,  for  uniformity,  I  propose  arranging  in 
the  same  chronological  order  and  to  the  same  date — 1850. 

The  papers  read  to  the  Society,  and  intended  to  form  a 
preface  to  this  catalogue,  cannot  possibly  be  printed  for  want 
of  space,  the  list  having  extended  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits  of  a  single  paper.  The  difficulty  of  getting  together 
these  little  links,  which,  united,  form  such  a  strong  bond  of 
union  with  the  past,  is  very  great; — they  are  scattered  about 
in  unaccountable  places,  and  for  the  most  part  neglected  and 
forgotten.  The  present  catalogue  is  very  far  from  exhaustive, 
being  little  more  than  a  list  of  local  pamphlets  which,  by 
quiet  perseverance,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  together  for 
my  own  library. 

About  the  year  1700  a  printing  press  appears  to  have 
been  first  established  in  Liverpool,  under  the  management  of 
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Samnel  Terry,  in  Dale  Street;  he  must  have  had  a  good 
business,  being  possessed  of  Greek  type  and  able  to  commence 
a  newspaper.  How  long  he  had  been  settled  in  the  town 
pursuing  this  trade  is  unknown;  the  earliest  specimen  I 
can  find  of  his  work  is  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1710,  for 
Joseph  Eaton.  From  this  date  I  commence  my  catalogue. 
It  is  amusing  to  have  it  on  record,  that  so  recently  as  in  the 
year  1 647  two  dictionaries  were  ordered  for  the  parish  school, 
with  the  injunction  that  they  be  chained  to  the  desk  or  wall — 
a  striking  proof  of  the  rarity  of  books  in  Liverpool  at  that 
period. 

As  a  pamphlet  is  generally  an  essay  or  treatise  on  some 
subject  of  temporary  interest,  we  shall  find,  in  looking 
through  the  present  collection,  that  many  of  these  bear  upon 
the  more  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  town  and 
illustrate  those  rapid  but  gigantic  strides  which  so  suddenly 
carried  Liverpool  to  her  present  eminence  among  the  great 
commercial  cities  of  the  world.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  pioneers  of  her  greatness  rose  from  the  ranks  and 
had  to  keep  pace  with  the  enormous  growth  of  commerce  ; 
had  therefore  abundant  other  calls  on  their  attention  and  but 
slight  qualifications  for  literary  work.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  period  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
embraced  in  my  catalogue  is  not  entirely  barren  of  productions 
whose  interest  is  enhanced  by  their  literary  merit.  Of  their 
special  interest  to  the  members  of  a  Society  engaged  in. 
reclaiming  from  oblivion  whatever  conduces  to  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  the  past  a  glance  at  the  titles  here  recorded 
will  afford  ample  proof;  and,  in  dismissing  the  present 
imperfect  compilation,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Society  may  succeed  in  obtaining  from  other 
sources  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  nearly  complete. 
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CATALOGUE 


1710.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Assizes,  held  at  Lancaster,  August 
27th,  1710.    By  Henry  Richmond,  Rector  of  Leverpoole. 
Pr.  for  J.  £.,  and  sold  by  Joseph  Eaton. 
1714.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  Her  late 
Mtyesty,  Queen  Anne  of  Glorious  Memory,  in  the  Parochial 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Leyerpoole,  on  Sunday,  the  5th 
of  September,   1714.      By   Henry    Richmond,   Rector   of 
Leverpoole. 
Pr.  8.  Teiry  for  Anne  Eaton. 
1710.   A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Powe  and  Mr.  Baron  Price  at  the  Assizes,  held  at  Lancaster, 
August    27th,  1719.      By    Henry    Richmond,    Rector   of 
Liverpool. 
Pr.  8.  Teiry,  in  Bale  Street,  for  the  Booksellers  there. 
A  Sermon  at  St.  Peter^s  Church,  in  Liverpool,  27th  September, 
1719.  By  Henry  Richmond,  Co-Rector  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  Parochial-Chappel  of  our  Lady  and  St 
Nicholas.    Published  in  a  small  character  for  the  benefit 
of  meaner  People.    Price  2d. 
Pr.  8.  Terry,  in  Dale  Street,  for  the  Booksellers  in  Liyerpool. 
Psalms.    Singer's  Instructor,  by  Joshua  Marsden,  12mo. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Peter^s  Church,  Liverpool,  for  pro- 
moting the  Charity  School,  lately  erected  in  that  place.    By 
Rev.  Robert  Horrobin,  Curate  of  Warrington. 
Pr.  Samuel  Terry,  in  Dale  Street, 
1722.   Wolstenholme's  Charity  Sermon  in  Liverpool. 

Pr.  Liverpool. 
1734.   Liverpool    Poll    Book.      Candidates— T.    Bootle,   F.    Cunliffe, 

T.  Brereton,  R.  Geldard. 
1788.   Sermon  at  St.  Petei's,  for  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital.     By  N. 

Hartwell. 
1740.  Short  Account  of  a  Course  of  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.    By 
J.  Arden,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics  in  Derby. 
Pr.  J.  Sadler. 
1745.   Wolstenholme's  Sermon  on  RebelUon  of  1745. 
Pr.  in  Liverpool. 
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1748.  An  Act  for  Cleansing  and  Enlightening  the  Streets  of  the  Town 
of  liverpool,  and  for  keeping  and  maintaining  a  Nightly 
Watch. 

1760.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Old  Church,  at  Liyerpool,  for  the 

Fubliok  Infirmary.    By  John  Stanley,  M.A.    Also  contains 
the  Auditor's  Report  from  March,  1749,  to  March,  1750. 
Pr.  John  Sadler. 

1761.  Sermon  at  St.  George's,  for  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital.    By  J. 

Fhipps. 
To  the  Worshipful  the  Magistrates :  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Council,  and  to  the  Whole  Community  of  the  Town  of 
Liverpool.    Water  Question. 
1768.   A  Letter  to  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  Subject  of 
Image-Worship. 
Pr.  J.  Sadler. 
Sermon  preached  at  Wigan  Church,  on  Sunday,  November  4th. 
The  Goodman.    Sermon  on  the  Death  of  William  Stratford, 
Esq.,  LL.D.    By  Rev.  T.  Hunter,  Vicar  of  Garstang,  in 
Lancashire. 
Pr.  John  Sadler. 
1754.  Poll  Book ;  Candidates : — Hardman,  Salusbury,  Uoyd. 

1757.  A  Table  showing  by  inspection,  what  sum  must  be  insured  to 

cover  any  principal  either  for  Self  or  on  Commission,  at  any 
Premium  from  1  to  80  per  cent.,  either  Pounds  or  Guineas. 
Pr.  J.  Sadler. 
1757  to  1759.  Ten  Pamphlets,  bound,  small  Quarto,  concerning  Alder- 
man Joseph  Clegg — to  the  Worshipful  Mayor  and  the 
Common  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  Some 
printed  in  Manchester. 

1758.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Samuel  Hunter,  Jun.,  Mariner.    The 

Love  of  God.    By  John  Johnson. 
Pr.  E.  Owen. 
1761.  An  Account  of  the  Extraordinary  Medical  Fluid  called  .£thor. 
By  Matthew  Turner,  Surgeon,  in  Liverpool. 
Pr.  J.  Sadler. 
Two  Squib-books  and  Poll-book,  Candidates : — Sir  W.  Meredith, 
Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe,  Charles  Pole. 
1768.  A  Dessertation  upon  the  Subject  of  Circumcision,  &c.    By  John 
Brakell  of  Liverpool. 
Sold  by  J.  Oore. 
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1766.  Beafions  for  paying  more  attention  to  the  Propagation  of  Oak 
Timber.    By  Boger  Fisher. 

1706.   A  Discourse  on  Church  Music,  occasioned  by  the  opening  of 
the  New  Organ  of  St  Peter's  Church,  in  Liyeipool,  on 
Wednesday,  April  80th.    By  the  Ber.  John  Brekell. 
Pr.  J.  Gore. 
All  at  Stake.    By  John  BrekeU. 

Pr.  in  liveipool,  n.d. 
The  Messiah,  at  St.  Peter's  Church.    The  first  Grand  Oratorio 

performed  in  Liverpool. 
View  of  the  adyantages  of  Inland  Navigations ;  with  a  plan  of 

a  Canal  between  Liverpool  and  Hull.    Second  Edition. 
First  Liverpool  Directory,  40  pages. 
Pr.  by  W.  Nevett  and  Co  ,  for  J.  Gore. 
1768.   Samson.    An  Oratorio.    Composed  by  Mr.  Handel. 
Pr.  in  liverpooL 
To  the  SaOoTB  and  Carpenters  of  Ghreat  Britain,  particularly  to 
those  of  Liverpool.    By  John  Phillips. 
1760.   Sermon  for  the  Infirmary.    By  J.  Brekell. 

1770.  The  Famous  History  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warrick. 

1771.  Sermon,  entitled  Beligion  necessary  to  the  Being  and  Happiness 

of  Society.    By  Bev.  Thomas  Maddook,  A.M. 

1778.   An  Essay  on  the  Liverpool  Spa  Water.     By  Thomas  Houlston, 

M.D. 
Experiments  on  the  Spaw,  at  Mount  Sion,  near  Liverpool.    By 

Mr.  J.  Worthington,  Surgeon. 
Two  Essays  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  and  Sea.    By  the 

late  Matthew  Dobson,  M.D. 

1774-7.  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  and  Besolutions  of  the  Several 
Committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Port  of 
Liverpool. 

1774.  An  Ode  on  the  institution  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Arts.  By  W.  Boscoe.  This  is  about  the  earliest 
specimen  of  Poetry. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  first  Exhibition  in  Liverpool.  Entitled 
Pictures,  Drawings,  Prints,  &c.  Exhibited  by  the  Society 
of  Artists  in  Liverpool. 

Observations  made  in  a  Tour  through  South  Wales  and  Shrop- 
shire.   By  O.  S.  Brereton,  Beoorder  of  Liverpool. 
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1775.  Jeptha,  an  Oratorio,  eomposed  by  Mr.  Handel,  as  performed  at 

the  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  on  Thursday,  April  27th. 
Experiments  in  a  Heated  Room,  in  the  Hospital,  at  layerpooL 
By  Dr.  Dobson. 

1776.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Liverpool     By 

N.  Clayton. 
Pr.  J.  Sibbald. 
Observation  on  the  Annual  Evaporation  at  Liverpool.    By  Dr. 
Dobson. 

1777.  Mount  Pleasant    A  Poem.    By  W.  Rosooe. 

Pr.  at  Warrington.    Pub.  in  Liverpool. 
Robert  Blackburne  on  Navigation.    Claimant  for  discovering  or 

finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  James  Yatos  and 

Rev.  Hugh  Anderson,  in  Liverpool.    By  Rev.  Wm.  Enfield. 

1779.  Observations  on  Amputation.    By  Edward  Alanson,  Surgeon. 

1778.  The  Isle  of  Man ;  or,  the  Legal  Proceedings  in  Manshire  against 

Sin. 
Pr.  G.  Woods. 

1780.  Form  of  Prayer  for  His  Majesty's  Arms  by  Sea  and  Land.. 

Pr.  Johnson. 
Squib-book    and   Poll-book.      Candidates: — B.    Gascoyne,   R. 
Pennant,  H.  Rawlinson. 

1781.  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Public  Infirmaiy,  at  Liverpool. 

Pr.  A.  Williamson. 

1782.  Poem.    The  Dismembered  Empire.    By  Edward  Rushton. 

A  New  Form  of  Prayer,  For  a  General  Fast,  to  be  observed  on 
Friday,  Februaiy  8th. 
Pr.  Johnson. 

1788.  Charter  granted  to  the  Burgesses  of  Liverpool,  by  King  William 
in ;  also  by  George  II.    Order  and  Petition  with  Report 
Pr.  T.  Johnson,  Fenwick  Street. 
The  Dispensary — a  Poem.    By  James  Clarke.    In  three  parts. 
Letter,  &;c.,  by  H.  Park,  Surgeon  of  Liverpool,  to  Mr.  Pott,  On 
a  New  Method  of  treating  diseases  of  the  Joints. 
1784.   Observations  on  Poisons,  Ac.  By  T.  Houlston,  M.D.,  late  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary. 
Medical  Essay  on  Disorders  of  the  Town  of  Liverpool.    By 

William  Moss,  Surgeon. 
Familiar  Medical  Survey  of  Liverpool.    By  Wm.  Moss,  Surgeon, 
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1784.  Selections  of  Music  from  Handel,  at  St  Peter^s  Church. 
Poll-hook.     Candidates: — B.    Gascoyne,    Col.    Tarleton,   Lord 

Peniyhn,  Sir  W.  Meredith. 

1785.  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  &c.    By  J.  Knowles. 

Pr.  H.  Hodgson. 
Mr.  Lunardi's  Account  of  his  ascension  and  Aerial  Voyage,  from 

the  New  Fort,  Liverpool,  July  2(yth. 
Mr.  Lunardi's  second  ascent,  on  August  2nd. 

1786.  An  Address.    The  promotion  of  the  Arts,  and  the  cultiration  of 

taste,  and  to  provide  an  Academy  easy  of  access,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense. 
Remarks  on  Hydrophobia,  and  on  the  Ormskirk  Medicine.    By 
Thomas  Houlston,  M.D. 

1787.  West  Indian  Eclogues.    By  Edward  Rush  ton. 
Ohservations  on  Poisons,  dto.      By  Dr.  Houlston,  Liveipool 

Infirmary. 
Catalogue  of  the  Second  Exhibition  in  Liverpool. 
Redemption :  A  Sacred  Oratorio.    Music  Hall. 

1788.  The  Outlines  of  a  Trial  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain, 

with  a  View  to  Union. 
Fr.  R.  Ferg^naon,  Dale  Street. 
Account  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  collected  from  Local  Know- 
ledge, evidence  at  Bar  of  Parliament,  and  Tracts. 
Fr.  Ann  Smith,  Pool  Lane. 
The  Wrongs  of  Africa,  2  parts.    By  William  Roscoe. 
The  Wrongs  of  Almoona ;  or,  the  African's  Revenge,  a  Poem. 

Pr.  Hodgson,  Fool  Lane. 
The  Institutes  of  Free  Masonry;  to  which  is  added  a  choice 

collection  of  Epilogues,  Songs,  &c.    By  John  Fumough. 
Fr.  T.  Johnson. 
Observations  on  the  Slave  Trade.    Rev.  R.  B.  NichoUs. 
Scriptural  refutation  of  a  pamphlet,  by  Rot.  R.  Harris,  On  the 

Ulicitness  of  the  Slave  Trade.    By  William  Roscoe. 
An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  in  General  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Relating  to  a  Few  of  the  Consequences  which  must 
result  from  Abolition  of  Slave  Trade. 
Pr.  £.  Smith. 
Scriptural  Researches  on  the  Licitness  of  the  Slave   Trade, 
shewing,  its  Conformity  with  the  Principles  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.    By  Rev.  R.  Harris. 
Fr*  Hodgson. 
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1788.   A  Particular  Examination  of  Mr.  Harris's  Researches.     By 
Henry  Dunnett,  M.A.,  St.  John's  Church. 
Ohserrations  on  the  Treatment  of  Negroes  in  Jamaica,  &c. 
By  Hector  M*NeilL 
1780.   Hymns.    By  ReT.  S.  Medley,  of  liyerpoo]. 
Pr.  G.  Nicholson. 
A  Hieroglyphick,  the  Wonder  of  the  World,  containing  letters  to 

the  Nations.    Wrote  hy  a  Pilgrim. 
A  Descriptive  Poem  of  the  Town  and  Trade  of  Lireipool.    By 
J.  Walker,  a  Shoemaker. 
Pr.  H.  Hodgson. 

1700.  Poll-book   and    Squib-hook.      Candidates  :—Clol.  Tarleton,  B. 

Qascoyne,  Jun. ;  Lord  Penrhyn,  T.  T.  Parker. 

A  Letter  to  a  Certain  Young  Divine,  occasioned  by  Letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Medley.    By  a  Member  of  Church  of 
England. 
Pr.  Hodgson. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Resolutions  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Chester;  with  some  Observations  on  Pitt  and  Burke's 
Arguments  relative  to  a  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act  By  Rev* 
J.  Smith,  Liverpool. 

Letters  to  Mr.  Medley,  occasioned  by  his  behaviour  while  en- 
gaged in  performing  Divine  Service.    By  John  Edwards. 

1701.  Sermon  preached  before  the  Marine  Society,  St  John's  Church. 

By  Rev.  R.  Formby,  LL.B. 
Fk.  J.  Oore. 
J.  Edward's  Vindication. 

An  Answer  to  Letters  addressed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Medley  by  Rev.  J. 
Edwards.    By  W.  Hobson,  Minister  of  Gospel,  in  Edmund 
Street 
Pr.  Hodgson. 
An  Appendix  to  the  Psalms  used  at  Paradise  Street  and  Benn*s 
Garden  Chapels,  in  Liverpool. 
Pr.  J.  Oore. 

1702.  The  Principles  of  English  Grammar.    By  John  Knowles.  Third 

Edition. 

Pr.  J.  M'Creery. 
Epistle  to  Edward  Rushton. 
The  Excursion  of  Osman,  a  Political  Romance. 

Pr.  T.  Sohofleld,  Dale  Street 
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1792.  A  Serious  and  Affectionate  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Jjan- 

cashiie.    By  the  Bev.  it.  Formby,  LL.B.,  J.P. 
1703.   Sennon  preached  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  at  St. 
George's  Church.    By  Bev.  Samuel  Benshaw,  M.A. 
A  Copy  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Friendly  Societies. 
Pr.  J.  Gore. 
A  Letter  to  one  of  the  Socinian  preachers  in  LiTerpool.    Part  I. 
Letters  concerning  the  Slave  Trade;  and  with  respect  to  its 
intended  Abolition.    By  a  Merchant  to  his  Friend  on  the 
Continent 
A  Letter,  Political  and  Commercial,  addressed  to  The  Bt.  Hon. 
Wm.  Pitt.     By  Jasper  Wilson,  Esq.,  alias  Dr.  Currie,  of 
Liverpool. 

1794.  Concerts  at  St  Thomas's  Church  and  Music  Hall,  in  September. 

1795.  The  History  of  Man  after  God's  own  Heart. 
The  History  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 

The  Elements  of  Geography :  Use  of  Globes  and  Maps,  ico.    By 
John  Clegg. 
Pr.  J.  M'Creery. 

1796.  Journal  of  the  British  Army  at  Ostend. 

Pr.  Meiritt  and  Wright 

Letters  on  the  Scotch  Distillery  Laws.     By  Edward  Corrie. 

Poll-book  and  Squib-book.  Candidates : — Gen.  Tarleton,  Col. 
Gascoyne,  J.  Tarleton. 

Action  at  Law  against  Thomas  Golightly,  Esq.,  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool,  for  the  recovery  of  a  Penalty  under  a 
By-law  made  by  them. 

1797.  Expostulatory  Letter  to  George  Washington.   By  E.  Bushton. 
The  Elements  of  the  French  Grammar  as  taught  at  Yemon  Hall. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  B.  A.  Gerardot 
Pr.  J.  M'Creery. 
The  Good  Old  Way ;  or,  the  Beligion  of  our  Forefathers.    Be- 
commended  by  the  Bev.  B.  Bannister. 
Pr.  Robinson  and  Lang. 
^U-book,  for  Election  of  Mayor,  between  T.  Staniforth  and 

J.  Brooks. 
Outlines  of  a  Courae  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry.    By  T.  Gamett, 
M.D. 
Pr.  J.  M'Creeiy. 

G 
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1797.  Liverpool  Oorporation  Aocounts. 

An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  and  enoouragement  of  Pilots,  for 
the  conducting  of  ships  and  vessels  in  and  out  of  the  Port 
of  Liverpool. 

Abstract  of  Laws,  Ao.    Thomas  Gowhem,  Clerk. 

Pilots'  Act.    July  18th,  1797.    Liverpool. 

Meeting  of  Pilots'  Committee,  June  26th,  1796. 

1798.  Elegy  on  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wise,  of  St  James'  Church. 
An  explanatory  Address  to  the  Public,  on  the  Character  and 

Prophecies  of  Richard  Brothers,  and  his  Mission  to  recall 

the  Jews.    By  Bart.  Prescot. 
Pr.  Robinson  and  Lang. 
Catalogue  of  the  Minerva  Library.    T.  Troughton,  4&,  Ranelagh 

Street. 
Letters  on  the  Salt  Trade. 
An  Act  to  enable  the  Mayor,  Ac.,  of  Liverpool,  to  raise  Money 

for  its  defence  against  the  Enemy. 
Elliott's  Liverpool  Almanac.    First  Number. 

1799.  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Liverpool  Athenieum. 

Pr.  J.  M*Creery. 
A  Collection  of  Maxims,  Observations,  fto. 

Pr.  J.  M*Creery. 
Gortz  of  Berlingen,  with  the  Iron  Hand  :  An  Historical  Drama 
of  the  16th  Century. 

Pr.  J.  M'Creery. 
An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Lan- 
caster.   Act  12th. 
Occasional  Hymns.    28  pages. 

Pr.  W.  Harding. 

1800.  A  Melancholy  but  True  Story.    A  Poem. 

Pr.  Ann  and  Egerton  Smith,  Pool  Lane. 
A  New  System  of  Shorthand.    By  Samuel  Richardson.    Third 
Edition,  1803. 

Pr.  J.  M*Creery. 
Lucy's  Ghost ;  a  Marine  Ballad.    By  E.  Rushton. 

Pr.  J.  M'Creeiy.  ^ 

The  New  Expositor  for  the  use  of  Schools.    Fourth  Edition. 

Pr.  Forshaw. 
An  Abstract  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Water 
Account. 
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1800.   B.  Dodd's  introductory  report,  with  general  estimate,  on  the 
proposed  Bridge  across  the  River  Mersey.,  at  Runcorn. 
Appeal  to  the  County  of  Lancaster  on  the  present  Scarcity.    By 

F.  Chalmers, 
liverpool  Corporation  Water  Works.    Deed  of  Incorpoiation. 
leOl.   Thoughts  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Private  Prayer. 
By  George  Vanbrugh,  LL.B.,  Rector  of  Aughton. 
Pr.  J.  M*Creery. 
The  Mountain  Robbers ;  or,  the  power  of  Obi-Horn.     By  G.  MaU. 
The  Address  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

Re-pr.  Coddington  and  Co.  for  W.  Jones. 
The  Christian  Reconciler.     By  John  Femal,  Miniature  Painter. 
Pr.  H.  Forshtw. 
Id02.   A  Regular  Account  of  the  Electioneering  Paper  War. 

Liverpool  Poll-book,  Squibs,  Songs,  &c.  (80  pages).   Candidates : 
Tarlton,  Gascoyne,  Birch,  Chalmers. 
Fr.  Fergason,  Mackay  and  Go. 
An  Elucidation  of  the  Times.    By  B.  Prescot. 

Pr.  J.  Lang. 
An  Address,  previous  to  the  Opening  of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
By  W.  Roscoe. 
Pr.  J.  M*Creery. 
Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving.    An  end  to  the  late  bloody 
War. 
Pr.  Forshaw. 
Observations  on  a  Bill,  "  The  Liverpool  Improvement  Act." 

Pr.  W.  Jones. 
Poems.    By  William  Colquitt,  A.B. 

Pr.  W,  C.  Jones. 
Catalogue  of  Paintings  at  Knowsley  Hall. 
1803.   Agricultural  Society  of  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby. 
Pr.  J.  Gore  and  Son. 
Form  of  Prayer,  for  our  Arms  by  Sea  and  Land. 

Pr.  Forshaw. 
Richardson's  Shorthand.    Third  Edition,  vide  1800. 

* 

A  Remembrancer  of  the  Pure  and  Primitive  Church.    By  John 
Smith. 
Pr.  J.  Gore  and  Son. 
Plenty  following  Scarcity:  Attributable  (under  Providence)  to 
Parliament    By  P.  D.  Parquet    Third  Edition,  3s. 
Pr.  B.  Ferguson,  Whitechapel. 
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1808.  A  Defence  of  the  Dirine  System  of  the  World.    By  B.  Presoot 
Pr.  J.  Lang. 
Liverpool  Testimonials  to  the  departed  genius  of  Robert  Bums. 
Poems. 
Pr.  by  Memtt  and  Wright. 
Sketches  taken  during  ten  voyages  to  Africa.    By  Captain  John 
Adams. 
Pr.  James  Smith. 
Systematic  Exercises  of  the  French  Grammar.    By  Rev.  J.  B. 

A.  Gerardot. 
Pr.  J.  M'Creery. 

On  the  National  Defence.    By  Bey.  Peter  Bulmer. 

The  Liverpool  Improvement  and  Dock  Bills,  with  observations 

on  their  tendency  and  e£fects. 
The  Docks.    An  Address  to  the  Merchants  and  Tradesmen  of 
Liverpool.    By  an  Inhabitant. 
1804.   A  Reply  to  Jon.  Banks'  attack  on  the  **  Divine  System."    By 

B.  Prescot 
Pr.  J.  Lang. 

Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Commissioners  of  Watch  and  Lamps, 
Liverpool. 
Pr.  M'Creery. 
On  the  Dock  Estates  Accounts,  &c.    By  Willis  Earle. 

Pr.  W.  Jones. 
The  Trial  at  large  of  Wm.  Sparling,  Esq.,  and  S.  M.  Colquitt, 
Esq.,  R.N.,  on  an  indictment  for  the  Murder  of  Edward 
Grayson,  of  Liverpool.    A  Sixth  Edition  the  same  year, 
enlarged. 
Pr.  W.  Jones,  Castle  Street. 
Proceedings  of  the  General  Court  Martial  in  the  Trial  of  A.  G. 
Carmichael,  Captain  and  Adjutant  of  Liverpool  Fuzileera, 
on  a  Charge  by  Wm.  Earle,  Esq.,  Lieut.-Col.  Commandant 
of  that  Regiment. 
Pr.  W.  Jones. 
Acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the  Docks  and  Port  of  Liverpool. 
The  first  of  which  Acts  (8th  Anne)  created  the  Dock  Estate. 
Reprinted  hy  W.  Jones,  Castle  Street. 
Remai'ks  on  the  Salt  Trade. 

Copy  of  a  paper  printed  in  Monthly  MagaziM,  on  the  Manu* 
facture  and  Quantity  of  Cheshire  Salt 
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1804.  Considerations  addressed  to  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool,  relating 

to  the  Election  of  Commissioners  for  inspecting  the  Accounts 
of  the  Dock  and  Light  Dues. 
Bill  for  enlarging  the  Queen's  Dock. 

1805.  The  Creation.    Performed  at  Liyerpool,  September,  1805. 

Fr.  J.  Gore. 
Catdogue  of  the  Brunswick  Library,  Rules,  Subscribers. 

Pr.  J.  Nnttall. 
Twelve  Letters  by  Detector,  on  the  Customs,  &c.,  at  liverpool. 

Pr.  W.  Jones. 
Holden's  Liverpool  Almanac,  first  commencement. 
A  Memoir  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  called  Quakers.    By 
William  Rathbone.    Price  2b.  Cd. 
Pr.  J.  M'Creery. 
A  Vindication  of  certain  Passages  in  the  Common  Version  of  the 
New  Testament    By  Calvin  Winstanley,  A.M. 
Pr.  W.  Jones. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Grammar,  founded  principally  on 
the  authority  of  Cicero.     By  C.  Winstanley.  A.M.     Price 
2s.  6d. 
Pr.  W.  Jones. 
Catholio  Emancipation;   an  accurate  Report  of  the  Speeches 
delivered  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    Price  8s. 
Pr.  W.  Jones. 
Virtuous  Remembrance ;  a  Sermon,  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Currie, 
at  Paradise  Street  Chapel.    By  Rev.  G.  Walker. 
Pr.  Harris. 
Account  of  two  cases  of  Diabetes.    By  Dr.  Bostock. 
Address  to  the  Governors  of  the  Liverpool  Dispensary.     By 
Dr.  Carson. 

1806.  A  Catechism  for  Young  Persons.    By  Philip  Taylor. 

Pr.  J.  Oore. 
A  Poem;  the  Whig  Bargain  for  Places  in  the  Administration. 
Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

Pr.  G.  F.  Harris. 
An  Appendix  to  the  Psalms  used  at  Paradise  Street  and  Bonn's 
Garden  Chapels. 

Pr.  J.  Oore. 
A  Letter  to  the  BiU  holders  of  the  house  of  G^.  Baillie  and  Co. 
By  a  Bill  holder. 

Pr.  J.  Lang. 
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1806.  A  Plan  of  Study  for  Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen  at  the  Univar- 

sity  of  Edinburgh.    By  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq. 
Pr.  T.  Billinge. 
The  Addresses,  Songs,  Squibs,  Soc,  liveipool  Election. 

Pr.  in  Dublin. 
The  Proceedings  at  large,  in  an  Action  brought  by  Mr.  Robert 
Carr  against  William  Jones,  for  Libel.    Published  in  LiTor- 
pool  Chronicle. 
Pr.  W.  Jones. 
History  of  the  Election — Roscoe,  Gascoyne,  Tarleton. 

Pr.  Jones  and  Wright. 
An  Address  to  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool,  on  Election  of  Com- 
missioners to  inspect  the  Accounts  of  Dock  Estate.    By 
Willis  Earle. 
Pr.  W.  Jones. 
Several  Poll  Books  and  Squib  Books;   Candidates — ^Tarleton, 
Gascoyne,  Roscoe. 

1807.  Thoughts  on  the  Justice,  &c.,  of  levying  the  Duties  on  Sugar  by 

a  rate  according  to  value. 
Poll  Book  and  Squib  Book;  Candidates — Tarleton,  Gascoyne, 

Roscoe,  Denison. 
Laws  of  the  Lyceum,  Liverpool,  with  the  Indenture  of  Purchase. 
A  Collection  of  Addresses,  Songs,  Squibs,  &c.,  during  the  Election. 

Pr.  John  Herring,  Isleman. 
A  Companion  to  the  Liverpool  Museum  at  the  house  of  William 
Bullock,  Church  Street. 
Pr.  G.  F.  Harris. 

1808.  Blackheath,  a  Poem,  with  Designs.    By  Thomas  Noble. 
Catalogue  of  Plants,  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

Pr.  J.  Smith. 
A  Letter  to  William  Roscoe,  Esq.,  containing  strictures  on  bis 
late  publication.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Pr.  T,  Kaye. 
The  Angler's  Manual,  with  12  plates.    By  S.  Howitt. 

Pr.  G.  F.  Harris. 
A  Companion  to  the  Liverpool  Museum  at  the  house  of  William 

Bullock,  Church  Street.    Sixth  Edition. 
Specification  of  a  Patent  granted  to  Willis  Earle. 
Liverpool ;  a  Satire. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
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1808.  Bflinarks  on  a  late  Publication,  about  a  late  trial  at  Lancaster. 
By  James  Carson,  M.D. 
Substance  of  an  Address  intended  to  have  been  delivered  at  the 

sitting  of  the  Borough  Court    Bj  C.  Rowlinson. 
Bemarks  on  the  proposals  made  to  Great  Britain  for  negociations 
for  Peace  in  1807.    By  William  Boscoe,  Esq. 
Pr.  M'Cieery,  London. 
Considerations  on  the  Causes,  Objects,  and  Consequences  of  the 
present  War.    By  William  Boscoe,  Esq.    Price  28.  6d. 
Pr.  M'Oreery,  London. 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby. 

Pr.  J.  Gore. 
A  Vindication  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Medical  Witnesses  on  a 
late  Trial  at  Lancaster,  vide  1809. 
Pr.  W.  Jones. 
Institution  for  Vaccine  Inoculation. 
Wolfenden's  Liverpool  Almanac.    First  number. 
Observations  addressed  to  Planters  and  others  interested  in  the 

West  India  Trade.    By  Dr.  Theoph.  Beynolds. 
Speech  at  the  Liverpool  Forum,  in  defence  of  Vaccine  Inocula- 
tion.   By  A.  Henderson. 
1600.  A  Treatise  on  the  Com  Trade  and  Agriculture.   Plenty  following 
Scarcity.    By  P.  D.  Parquet    Fourth  Edition.    Price  4s. 
Pr.  James  Smith,  Stanhope  Press. 
Interesting  Letters  addressed  to  John  Bolton,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
Merchant,  Col.  of  a  Begiment  of  Volunteers.    By  George 
BaUlie,  Esq. 
Pr.  ia  London. 
Beport  of  the  Society  for  the  Establisment  of  a  Magdalen  Asylum 
in  Liverpool,  with  Extracts,  &c. 
Pr.  James  Smith. 
Reflections  on  **  A  Vindication  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Medical 
Witnesses  in  a  late  Trial,  at  Lancaster."    By  Dr.  Campbell. 
Vide  1808. 
Pr.  W.  Jones. 
Elements  of  Geography.    By  Jno.  Bradley. 

Fr.  Lang. 
An  Exposure  of  Statements  in  Dr.  Carson's  Pamphlet,  entitied 
"  Bemarks,"  &c.,  vide  1808.    By  James  Dawson,  Surgeon. 
pr.  W.  Jones. 
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1809.  Advice  to  Young  Women  going  into  Serrice. 

Pr.  Harris. 
Liverpool  Loyal  Declaration. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Parr  v.  Benson.    Crim.  Con. 

1810.  Selection  of  Sacred  Music  to  be  performed  in  St  Ann's  Church. 

Pr.  Egerton  Smith  and  Co. 
Sermon;  Re-opening  of  St.  Mark's  Church.    By  Rev.  Richard 

Blacow. 
Prayers,  Psalms  and  Hymns,  used  by  the  Children  at  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital. 
Pr.  J.  Gore. 
Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 

By  William  Roscoe,  Esq.,  AUerton. 
A  Catechism  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  Schools. 

Pr.  H.  Forshaw. 
Letters  on  Religious  Subjects  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart.    By  D.  S.  Wylie. 
A  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Barnes.  By  John  Yates. 

Pr.  G.  F.  Harris  Brothers. 
Thoughts  on  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Founding  the 

Liverpool  Academy,  &c. 
Remarks  on  the  Nomenclature  of  the  New  Pharmacopieia.    By 
James  Bostock,  M.D. 
Pr.  James  Smith. 
Brief  Observations  on  the  Address  to  His  Migesty  proposed  by 
Earl  Grey.    By  William  Roscoe,  Esq. 
Pr.  M.  Galway  and  Co. 
The  Charter  granted  to  the  Burgesses  of  Liverpool  by  William 
III,  and  the  Charter  of  George  II. 
Pr.  Smith  and  Co. 
Political  Pamphlets.    By  Gen.  Sir  B.  Tarleton. 
Statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Dock  Trustees  propoee 

to  provide  additional  Dock  space. 
Mercator's  Address  on  a  New  Dock  Bill. 

Trial  of  several  parties  for  Conspiracy  and  Riot  at  the  Theatre 
Royal. 
1811.   A  Catechism,  with  Prayers  and  Hymns,  for  the  use  of  Children. 
Pr.  J.  Gore. 
The  Times,  a  Satiric  Poem.    By  Thomaa  Taylor. 
Pr.  W.  BetheU. 
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1811.  A  Letter  to  J.  T.  Koeter,  Esq.,  in  which  his  arguments  to  de- 
monstrate that  Bank  of  England  Notes  are  not  depreciated 
are  refuted.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Pr.  Hanifl  Brothers. 
Commercial  and  Political  Ohservations  on  the  state  of  the  Cotton 
Market.    Illustrative  map.    By  C.  G.  Marwade. 
Fr.  J.  Lang. 
Liyerpool  Dock  Laws.    Extracts  from  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Fr.  Harris  Brothers,  Houghton  Street 
Statement  of  the  Trade  in  Gold  Bullion.    Bj  John  Theodore 
Koster.    Second  Edition.    Price  8s.  6d. 
Pr.  Hsiris  Brothers. 
Proceedings  in  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  the  King  v.  Bey.  Richard 

Blacow. 
Funeral  Discourse,  on  the  Death  of  Bey.  T.  Spencer,  Newington 

Chapel.    By  W.  Rohy. 
First  Report  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
Poor  in  Town  and  Neighbourhood  of  Liyerpool.    Appendix 
1,  2,  8. 
Pr.  T.  Ksye. 
First  Annual  Report,  Female  Penitentiary. 
A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  opening  of  Renshaw  Street  Chapel. 
By  John  Grundy. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Go. 
On  Farm  Leases  in  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby. 

Pr.  J.  Gore. 
Report  of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  one  of  the  alleged  Catholic 
Delegates. 
Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
Memoir  of  Capt.  Paul  Cuffie,  a  man  of  colour. 

Pr.  Egerton  Smith  and  Co. 
Resolutions  of  the    Methodist    Ministers  of  the  Manchester 
District,  assembled  at  Liverpool. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of 
Reform.    By  William  Roscoe,  Esq. 
Pr.  M.  Oalway  and  Co. 
Bhxia  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  on  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
for  regulating  the  Licenses  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers.    By  a  Dissenter. 
Pr.  J,  Lang. 
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1811.  Maaual  of  Hymns  intended  for  the  Domestic  Girde. 

Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
Remarks  and  Reflections  on  the  intended  Liverpool  Dock  BilL 

By  Mercator. 
liverpool  Dock  Laws. 
An  Essay  on  the  History  and  Practioe  of  Electricity.    By  John 

Bywater. 
Sundry  Letters  by  Willis  Earle  and  Matthew  Gregson. 
Sermon  Preached  at  York.    By  Bey.  J.  Yanse. 
Pr.  Haxris. 

1812.  An  Essay  on  the  Necessity  and  Utility  of  adhering  to  the  First 

Principles  of  Religion.    By  R.  Wright.    Price  6d. 
Fr.  EgerUm  Smith  and  Co. 
First  Report  Liverpool  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,    Established 
March  25,  1811. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Poetic  Tales  and  Miscellanies. 

Fr.  J.  SmiOk. 
The  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Union  Rooms,  Duke  Street 
Rules  and  Resolutions  of  the  Liverpool,  Portugal  and  Brazil 
Association. 
Pr.  G.  F.  Harris's  Widow  and  Brothers. 
An  impartial  Collection  of  Election  Addresses,  Songs,  Squibs,  Ac. 

Pr.  Herring,  Isleman. 
Liverpool  Poll  Book,  with  a  Preface.    64  pages. 

Pr.  Wright  and  Cruickshank.    Others  by  Kaye  and  Gore. 
Liverpool  Poll  Book — ^Canning,  Gascoyne,  Brougham,  Greevey, 
and  Tarleton, — 9  days, — 2,726  freemen. 
Pr.  J.  Gore. 
An  Address  to  the  Rev.  R.  Blacow.    By  W.  Bethell, 

Pr.  W.  Bethell,  Marshall  Street. 
A  Letter  to  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Duncan,  of  Liverpool,  Mer- 
chants.   By  R.  F.  Breed. 
The  Speeches  and  Public  Addresses  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  during  late  Election,  with  a  Summary  and  Ap- 
pendix. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
A  Speech  delivered  by  John  Gladstone,  Esq.,  from  the  box-seat 
of  a  carriage  in  the  centre  of  Castle  Street^  on  Canning's 
public  entry. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
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181d.  A  Beview  of  the  Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning  ^ 
By  William  Boscoe. 
Ft.  Egerton  Smith  and  Co. 
Letter  to  Boscoe  on  Beform.    By  John  Merritt. 
An  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Merritt,  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Beform.    By  William  Boscoe. 
Pr.  M.  Gslwsy  and  Co. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Animal  Life.    By  J.  B.  Park. 
An  Account  of  the  Charity  Ball»  held  Deo.  81,  at  the  Town  Hall 
Free  Trade  to  India,  by  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
181S.  The  Hackney  Coach  Fares  and  Begulations. 
Pr.  J.  Oore. 
Leitora  instructiva  e  Becreativa  on  Ideas  Sentimentaes. 

Pr.  J.  Lang. 
The  Trial  of  Tobias  Toole  and  others,  for  robbing  Bobert 
Chambers,  on  the  King's  highway,  in  the  Township  of 
Everton,  near  Liverpool. 
Pr.  at  Lanoaster. 
Various  Trials  for  Murder. 

Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
Brougham's  Speeches,  Lirerpool  Election,  1812. 

Pr.  Egerton  Smith  and  Co. 
Liverpool  Musical  Festival. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
The  Charity  Ball,  held  Dec.  81. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  for  superintending  the  Erection  of  the 
Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  area  of  liver^ 
pool  Exchange. 
Pr.  Harris's  Widow. 
A  Letter  to  WiUiam  King,  LL.D.,  by  Biohard  Blaoow,  A.M., 
with  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  dec.    Price  Is.  6d. 
Pr.  James  Smith,  Tithebam  Street. 
Virtue  Bewarded,  a  Bussian  Story.    6d. 

Pr.  Gegory  and  Taylor. 
A  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Proceedings  of  the  Independent 
Debating  Society,  in  Liverpool.   By  John  Wright,  President. 
Price  Is.  6d. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
Letter  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Papal  Authority.    By  the 
Bev.  Edward  Slater. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
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181S.   Methodism  Displayed  and  Enthusiasm  Deducted.    By  a  Mem- 
her  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Pr.  H.  Forshaw. 
An  Essay  on  the  Miraculous  Conception  of  Jesus  Christ    By 
R.  Wright    Price  8d. 
Pr.  T.  B.  Wright. 
An  Essay  on  Light  and  Vision.    By  John  Bywater. 

Pr.  £.  Smith  and  Co. 
Letters  to  Earl  Clancarty,  President  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  in- 
expediency of  importing  Cotton  Wool  during  the  war.    By 
John  Gladstone,  of  LiTerpool. 
Parliamentary  Evidence, — General  Tarleton  against  the  return 
of  Canning  and  Gascoyne. 
1814.   Proofs  of  the  Necessity  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Appren- 
tices. 
Pr.  £.  Smith  and  Go. 
Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiying.    An  end  to  the  War  with 
France  and  her  Allies. 
Pr.  Forshaw. 
Prayers,  Psalms,  and  Hymns  used  hy  the  Children  at  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital. 
Pr.  J.  Oore. 
Thirty-second  Report  and  History  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

Pr.  J.  Gore. 
A  Letter  to  Matthew  Gregsoxt,  Esq.    By  the  Rey.  Richard 
Blacow,  B.A. 
Pr.  M.  Galway  and  Co. 
Poems.    By  Ellen  Rohinson. 

Pr.  G.  Wood. 
Speeches  hy  George  Canning  at  Puhlic  Dinner  in  Liyerpool. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Liyerpool  Dock  Duties  on  Ships. 

Pr.  J.  Gore. 
The  Charge  of  Judge  Fletcher  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 
of  Wexford. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
Li  Defence  of  the  Jewish  Religion.    By  Jacoh  Nickebhuiger. 

Pr.  D.  Dean,  Williamson  Square. 
An  Address  to  all  who  are  assessed  to  the  Pool's  Rate  in 
LiTerpool. 
Fr.  G.  F.  Hazris's  Widow. 
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1814.  Sketch  of  the  Life   of  George  Canning,  M.P.,  including  an 

account  of  his  early  writings  and  maiden  speech. 
Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
Mercator^s  Second  Address,  respecting  the  Liverpool  Poor  Bill. 

Pr.  J.  Smith. 
Mercatoi's  Address  to  the  Parishioners,  respecting  the  Liverpool 
Poor  Bill,  Church  Bill,  Paving  Bill,  and  the  Wallasey  Sea 
Emhankment  Bill. 

1815.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Seige  of  Flushing.    A  Panorama  now 

exhibiting  in  Cook  Street. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
A  Complete  and  Comprehensive  Exercise  Book.    For  the  use  of 
the  Liverpool  Volunteers.    Fourth  Edition,  Is. 
Pr.  M'Creciy. 
A  Christmas  Box,  for  good  Boys  and  Girls.    Hymns. 

Pr.  J.  Oore. 
The  Claims  of  Misery.    A  Sermon.    Marble  Street  Hall.    6d. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
Every  Man  his  own  Parson.     A  Dialogue.     Scene— Mount 
Pleasant.    3d. 
Pr.  P.  B.  Wright. 
Observations  on  Paper  Currency.    By  George  Booth,  Merchant. 

28. 

Pr.  J.  Lang. 
ObserTationB  on  Lowering  the  Bent  of  Land ;  and  on  the  Com 
Laws.    By  George  Booth.    2s. 
Pr.  J.  Lang. 
An  Address  to  the  Clergy. 

Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
A  Sermon.    St.  Mark's.    Christmas  Day.    By  B.  Blacow,  M.A. 

Pr.  Gregory  and  Taylor. 
A  Letter  to  William  Boscoe,  Esq.,  occasioned  by  his  letter  to 
Brougham,  on  Parliamentary  Beform.    By  John  Merritt. 
Pr.  Wright  and  Cruickshank. 
A  System  of  Book-keeping  for  the  use  of  Provident  Institutions ; 
or.  Savings  Banks.    By  George  Booth,  Merchant. 
Pr.  Wright  and  Craickshank. 
The  Liverpool  Provident  Institution.    Established  1815. 
Reflections  upon  continuing  the  Property  Tax.    By  John  Party, 
Esq. 
Pr.  Wright  and  CmickBhank. 
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1815.  A  Sermon,  Marble  Street  Hall,  for  the  Distreesed  Seamen.    The 

Claims  of  Misery;  or,  Benevolence  its  own  Reward.     By 
John  Wright 
Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  from  Merrick's  new  translation. 

Pr.  J.  Oore. 
First  Annual  Report  of  Liverpool  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Pr.  H.  Oeenough. 

Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
of  Liverpool,  established  1812.    4to. 
Pr.  Harris's  Widow. 

Copy  of  a  Bill  for  making  a  more  equal  County  Rate  for  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster. 
"Pt,  Hams  and  Co. 

A  GKiide  to  Health.    By  Dr.  Solomon,  Gilead  House. 

Pr.  J.  Speed,  West  Derby. 
The  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  with  their  Trea- 
surer, from  1797  to  1814. 

Pr.  E.  Smith. 

On  the  Distresses  of  the  Country.    By  John  Ashton  Tates. 
Companion  to  Mumford's  Liverpool  Exhibition. 

Observations  on  lowering  the  Rent  of  Land,  and  on  the  Com 
Laws  and  their  effects  on  the  Manufacturing  Interest  By 
George  Booth. 

Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  on  the  Present  Crisis.  By 
Ulysses. 

1816.  Hypocrisy  Unmasked ;  or  a  Faithful  Portrait  from  the  Life  of 

Weatherspoon  Plausible !  aUcu  Egerton  Smith. 
Pr.  J.  B.  Johnson. 

The  Messiah,  performed  at  the  opening  of  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Hardman  Street,  September  25th.    6d. 
Pr.  Wright  and  Gmickshank. 
Selections  from  the  Creation,  and  two  Miscellaneous  Acts,  Sep- 
tember 27. 
A  Letter  to  Nicholas  Vansittart,  on  the  Customs.  By  a  Merchant. 
Adam  Hodgson  ? 
Pr.  J.  and  J.  Smith. 

Speeches  and  Public  Addresses  of  Geozge  Canning,  during 
Election. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
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1816.  A  Letter  to  John  Whitley,  Esq.    By  Richard  Blaoow,  M.A.    Is. 

Pr.  J.  and  J.  Smidi. 
Poll  Book, — Canning  and  Leyland. 

Fr.  J.  Ooie. 
The  Candidate,  a  Poem ;  dedicated  to  Canning. 
Songs,  Addresses,  Sqnihs,  6to.,  during  Election  of  Canning  and 
Leyland. 
Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
Squih  Book,  Liptrot. 

A  Letter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  upon  the 
"  Revulsion  of  Trade." 
Pr.  J.  and  J.  Smith. 
A  Reply  to  an  Extract  of  a  Sermon,  preached  in  St  Mark's 
Church. 
Pr.  T.  Boberts. 
The  New  Year,  an  Essay. 
Pr.  and  Pub.  by  T.  Kaye. 
The  Fatal  E£feci3  of  Religious  Litolerance ;  a  Sermon.    By  Rev. 
W.  Shepherd,  Gateacre  Chapel. 
Pr.  Smith  and  Oalway. 
Physical  Astronomy ;  or  the  System  of  Nature  Delineated,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  with  notes. 
Pr.  Smith  and  Oalway. 
Letter  to  Yansittart  on  a  Repeal  of  the  Salt  Duty. 
An  Laterest  Tahle,  6  per  cent.    By  J.  Newton,  Accountant. 

LlYerpool. 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Joseph  Dutton's  Address  on  Parish  Economy. 
By  Mercator. 

1817.  The  Original  Liverpool  Almanack  and  Tide  Table. 

Pr.  J.  Lang. 
The  A,  B,  C,  with  the  Catechism. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Museum  Etruria ;  or  Catalogue  of  Cameos,  Vases,  &c.    By  the 
late  Josiah  Wedgewood,  for  James  Boardman.    Plates. 

Pr.  G.  F.  Harris's  Widow. 
A  Letter  Addressed  to  Mr.  Raffles,  and  Speeches,  Liyerpool 

Debate  Room.     By  John  Wright.    Is.  6d. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
Three  Discourses,  on  Right  and  Reason  in  Matters  of  Religion, 
Long  Room,  Marble  Street.    By  John  Wright. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
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1817.   A  Sermon.    Marble  Stawet.     By  John  Wright.    For  which  a 
prosecution  is  commenced  on  a  charge  of  Blasphemy.    Is. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
Messiah.    By  Liverpool  Choral  Society. 

Pr.  Forshaw. 
Liverpool  Musical  Festival.    October  10.    6d. 

Pr.  Smith  and  Galway. 
Remarks  on  Cotton,  &c.   By  John  Slack,  Broker  and  Accountant. 
Price  8s. 
Pr.  J.  Lang. 
A  View  of  the  Principal  Courts  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Pr*  Harris  and  Co. 
A  Letter  to  Robert  Townley  Parker,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff,  from 
Peter  Crompton,  M.D.,  with  appendix.     Is. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
First  Annual  Report  of  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 
Letter  of  Earl  William  Russell  to  his  friend  Lord  Cavendish. 
By  George  Canning,  Esq.,  to  his  son  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning.    Poetical  effusion. 
Hints  to  Credulity !    The  Pretensions  of  Miss  M.  M'Avoy.     B j 
Joseph  Sandare. 
Pr.  Smith. 
Birkenhead  Priory ;  a  Poem.    By  S.  Nadan  Thomson. 

Pr.  J.  Smith. 
First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Institution.  Folio. 

Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
New  and  correct  Chart  of  the  Liverpool  and  Chester  Rivers.   B  j 
Lieut.  Thomas  Evans,  R.N.    Second  edition. 
Pr;  Smith  and  Galway. 
A  Discourse  on  the  Origin  and  Vicissitudes  of  Literature,  Sdenoe 
and  Art,  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Institution.    By  Wm. 
Roscoe. 
An  attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  English  Architeoturs. 
By  Thomas  Rickman. 
Pr.  J.  Smith. 
The  British  Mariner's  Assistant    By  Thomas  Evans,  R.N. 

Pr.  Smith  and  Galway. 
The  G-race  of  God  exemplified  in  the  Death  of  Miss  A.  Nixon. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
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1817.  A  Letter  on  the  Distresses  of  the  Country,  to  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

By  John  Ashton  Yates.     Second  edition. 
Pr.  J.  and  J.  Smith. 
Harrington  School  Hymns.    By  John  Yates. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
Remarks  on  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  on  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  and  Finance. 

1818.  A  Defence  of  the   Church    Missionary  Society.      By  Daniel 

Wilson,  M.A. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
The  effects  of  Ignorance  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Man. 
A  Sermon.    By  H.  Weedall.     Is. 

Pr.  W.  Grapel. 
Liverpool   Poll  Book — Canning,  Gascoyne,  Lord  Sefton.    (69 
pages.) 

Pr.  J.  Gore. 
Squih  Book. 

Betfadl. 
Daily  Speeches  during  the  six  days  Poll. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
The  Still  Voice  of  Peace.    By  Ephraim  Wood. 

Pr.  Johnspn. 
Letter  to  Mr.  Canning  on  his  late  Speech  at  Liverpool. 

The  Soul  and  the  Resurrection  considered.    A  Sermon. 

Pr.  J.  Lang. 
Remarks  on  J.  Sanders'  "  Hints  to  Credulity,"  on  the  suhjeot  of 
Miss  M'Avoy's  hlindness.    By  Scrutator. 

Pr.  J.  G.  Billinge. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Nantwich.-   By  W.  J.  Piatt. 

Pr.  Forahaw. 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Jews,  in  reply  to  J.  N.,  a  Jew.    By 
Edward  Redmond. 

Pr.  Smith  and  Galway. 
Question  of  the  Poor  Laws  considered.    By  Henry  Booth. 

Proceedings  on  the  affairs  of  Mr.  John  Denison,  Churchwarden. 

Hargreaves  of  Liverpool :  Catalogue  of  MSS.,  formerly  in  his 
possession. 

1819.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Church  for  the  Blind. 

By  George  Henry  Law,  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Pr.  G.  Cmickahank. 
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1819.   Unitarian  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
Grand  Miscellaneous  Concert,  Music  Hall. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Catalogue  of  Pictures  collected  by  William  Roscoe,  in  Boyal 

Institution. 
The  Faith  of  Israel :  a  Discourse.     By  Babbl  Tobias  Goodman. 

Pr.  O.  F.  Harris  and  Co. 
The  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.    By  R.  Wright,  Unitarian  Missionary. 
An  Essay  on  Election  and  Reprobation.    By  R.  Wright. 
Thoughts  on  Social  Prayer.    By  R.  Wright. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
The  Catholic  Chapels  and  Chaplains,  with  the  number  of  their 
Congregations  in  the  County  of  Lancaster. 
Pr.  Taylor  and  Willmer. 
A  Brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  account  of  Sefton  Church. 

By  Thomas  Ashcroft,  Esq  ,  of  Lydiate. 
Arguments,  &c.,  of  Individual  Circulating  Credit,  &c.    By  B.  A. 
Heywood,  Esq.    Also  observations  on  the  Circulating  of 
Individual  Credit 
Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
Zbthmata  Atanohtika;  or  a  view  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Man.    By  Thomas  Martin,  Allerton.    Second  edition,  1821. 
Pr.  Harris's  Widow. 
Sermon.     Duty  of  Obedience  to  CivQ  Governors.     By  Rey. 
Edward  Hull,  Church  for  the  Blind. 
Fr.  Cruickshank. 
Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  through  the  United  States  of 
America.-  By  William  Tell  Harris. 
Pr.  H.  Fisher. 
Literature  Francaise.    Par  J.  Marconi    Tome  1  and  2. 

Pr.  Taylor  and  Willmer. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Miss  Car.  Eliz.  Smelt. 

Pr.  R.  TUlmg. 
Elements  of  Geography  and  Chronology. 

Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.    By 
Rev.  Edward  Hull. 
Sold  by  Cruickshank. 
A  new  and  improved  way  of  constructing  Wheel  Carriages.     B  j 
J.  T.  Koster. 
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1619.   Letter  to  E.  Booth  Wilbrabam,  Esq.,  on  tbe  Charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury. 

Physiological  Fragments.     By  J.  Bywater. 

Observations  on  Payments  and  Receipts  in  Bank  of  England 
Notes,  reduced  to  their  value  in  Gold.    By  T.  Martin. 

Sermon  on  Future  Punishment.    By  Rev.  J.  Jones,  B.A.,  St. 
Andrew's. 

1820.  A  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Library  of  Friends,  Hunter  Street. 
Pr.  J.  and  J.  Smith. 
A  Supplement  to  Ditto. 

Pr.  Bentbam  and  Co. 
Sermon,  on  the  interment  of  our  late  revered  Monarch ;   St. 
Paul's,  Liverpool.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  Monk. 
Pr.  Cmickshank. 
The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  during  the 
Election. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Sermon,  on  the  King's  Death.    By  Rev.  William  Hesketh,  St. 
Michael's,  Toxtetb. 
Pr.  Johnsom 
Speeches  of  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  J.  W.  Cunningham,  &c.,  in  aid 
of  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Poll  Book  for  Members  of  Parliament — Canning,  Gascoyne, 
Crompton,  Leyland. 
Pr.  J.  Gore. 
Liverpool  Election  Squib  Book,  illustrated,  64  pages. 

Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
Liverpool  Election  Squib  Book. 

Pr.  Taylor. 
A  Letter  to  Rev.  G.  Harris,  on  his  Lecture  to  prove  the  Non- 
existence of  the  Devil.    By  Rev.  James  Barr,  D.D. 
Pr.  B.  TUling. 
The  Duty  of  Children  to  their  Parents.     By  R.  Wright.    Third 
edition. 
Pr.  F.  B.  WrighU 
Two  Sermons    on   the  Death  of  George  the  IlL     By  Rev. 
R.  P.  Buddicom. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.    By  R.  Philips. 
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1820.  Sacred  Music  performed  at  the  Church,  Great  Neston. 

Fr.  Bobinson. 
Discourse  on  the  aspect  of  the  Times.    By  Bev.  B.  Blacow,  M.A. 

Pr.  Johnson. 
The  Trial  of  William  Park,  of  Preston. 

Pr.  Smith  and  Melling. 
Index  of  Hymns  for  Festivals  of  Church  of  England. 

Pr.  G.  Wood. 
The  excellence  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures :  a  Sermon,  Gloster  Street  Chapel.    By  James  Lister. 

Pr.  J.  Lang. 
A  Letter  to  Rev.  James  Lister,  in  reply  to  the  preceding  Sermon. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
A  Letter  to  Be  v.  James  Lister,  in  reply  to  his  Lecture  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Pr.  J.  Santley. 

1821.  C.  Grayson's  Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  himself  and  the 

Shipwrights. 
Extractos  de  Correspondenoia  relativa  a  varios  melhoramentos 
nos  Dominios  Portuguezes. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
A  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Filiskirk.    By  Capt.  T.  Thrush, 
B.N. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright,  for  Unitarian  Tract  Society. 
Belatorio  sobre  as  minas  de  Carvas  de  Santa  Insta  e  Figueira  em 
Portugal. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
Programmes  of  Concerts  in  the  Music  Hall,  Bold  Street. 
Observacoens  apprezentadas  em  Junho,  de  1820,  sobre  Alguno 
Melhoramentos  applicaveis  a  Portugal. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
Sermon  for  the  Infirmary.    By  J.  J.  Hornby. 
Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Poor 
Laws. 
Pr.  G.  Gruiokshank. 
Childhood :  a  Poem.    By  Bev.  E.  T.  S.  Hornby. 
A  Letter  to  Thomas  Eaye  on  Methodistical  Loyalty.    By  Xt. 
Blacow,  M.A. 
Pr.  Johnson. 
A  Letter  to  Bev.  George  Harris,  Unitarian  Minister. 
Pr.  W.  Forahaw. 
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1821.  Poem.     Dlustrated.    To  the  Memory  of  a  beloved  Sod.    B7 

EUen  Bobinson. 
Pr.  TOling. 

First  Beport  Liverpool  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  dangerous  consequences  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation.   By  Bichard  Blacow,  M.A.,  St.  Mark's. 

list  of  Communications  laid  before  the  literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  since  its  commencement  in  1812. 

Elementary  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry.     By  John  Dunn. 
Pr.  Nevetta. 

Observations  on  the  Deviation   of  the  Compass.     By  John 
Bywater. 

Poll  Book  for  Election  of  Mayor,  between  B.  Bullin  and  W. 
Mollyneux. 

1822.  An  Address  to  the  people  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland  on  Lot- 

teries, to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  a  Free-bom  Briton. 
Pr.  Bnshton  and  Melling. 
Nevett's  Domestic  Account  Book. 

Sermon  on  the  Distressed  Peasantry  of  Ireland.    By  Bev.  B.  P. 
Buddicom,  M.A. 
Vr.  Q,  F.  Harris's  Widow. 
Selection  of  Sacred  Music  to  be  performed  in  St.  John's  Church. 

Pr.  J.  Gore. 
Liverpool  Dock  Laws,  ko. 

Pr.  J.  Oore. 
The  Bights  of  the  English  Clergy.    By  Bev.  Augustus  Campbell. 

Pr.  O.  F.  Harris  and  Co. 
Letters  addressed  to  William  Wilberforce,  M.P.      By  James 
Cropper. 
Pr.  James  Smith. 
Besolutions,  Beports,  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Liverpool  Boyal 
Institution,  from  March,  1814,  to  March,  1822. 

Address  by  B.  A.  Heywood,  Esq. 

Pr.  Harris's  Widow. 
The  Defence  of  the  Bev.  Bichard  Blacow,  addressed  to  the  Jury 

at  Lancaster,  September  21, 1821.    Libel  against  the  Queen, 

with  the  Sermon. 

Catalogue  of  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  the  Liver- 
pool Boyal  Institution. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
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1822.   An  Enquiry  respecting  the  Original  Copies  and  Ancient  Yersiona 
of  the  New  Testament,  &c. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
Sermon :  the  Change  of  Death.    On  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Beid,  at  the  Octagon  Chapel.    By  Pendlehury  Houghton. 

Thoughts  on  True  and  False  Religion.    By  Andrew  Norton. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright. 
Physiological  and  Practical  Essays.    By  Dr.  Carson. 

Letter  to  Thomas  Leyland,  Esq.,  on  the  system  of  Licensing 
Public  Houses,  as  practised  in  Liverpool. 

Letters  in  Vindication  of  the  Bights  of  the  West  India  Colonies, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  J.  Cropper's  Letters  to  W.  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

Memoir  of  Bichard  Bobert  Jones,  of  Aberdaron,  a  remarkable 
instance  of  Intellect 
Pr.  M'Creery. 
1623.    Testimonials  of  Bev.  James  Fisher,  M.A. 
Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
A  Sermon.    By  Bev.  James  Barr,  D.D.,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
removal  from  Liverpool. 
Pr.  W.  Grapel. 
Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Cburch  of  England.  By  Bev.  A.  Campbell. 

Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
An  Address  in  favour  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  LiverpooL 
Instituted  1791. 
Pr.  Harris's  Widow. 
Catalogue  of  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  living  Artists,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Lyceum,  Bold  Street. 
Pr.  Rushton  and  Melling. 
The  Importance  of  Family  Beligion :  a  Sermon.    By  Bey.  W. 
Hesketh. 
Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
Liverpool  Musical  Festival,  October  1st,  2nd,  8rd. 

Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
A  New  Method  of  Working  Lunar  Observations.    By  W.  Marrat. 

Pr.  Bywater  and  Co.,  Pool  Lane. 
Catalogue,  Origin  and  Laws,  of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Library, 
Shaw's  Brow. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 

Belief  for  West  Indian  Distress.    By  James  Cropper. 
Pr.  London. 
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IS23.   Negro  Slavery  in  the  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies. 
Pab.  Grapel. 

A  Letter  to  M.  Jean-Baptiste  Say,  on  Free  and  Slave  Labour- 
By  Adam  Hodgson. 

Pf.  J.  Smith. 
Hints  to  Unitarians. 

Pr.  P.  B.  Wright. 
Sebastian :  a  Tragedy.    By  Henry  Booth,  jun. 

Author  of  Lunar  Tables.    William  Marratt. 

1824.   Don  Juan,  Canto  XVIL 
Pr.  PeiTj  and  Metcalf. 
Certificates  in  favour  of  Andrew  Wilson,  AM. 

Pr.  G.  Smith. 
Correspondence  of  Committee  of  Management  with  Rev.  David 
Thorn. 
Pr.  G.  Smith. 
The  Constitution  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Rodney  Street. 
Pr.  J.  Cmickshank. 

Examination  of  Passages  of  Scripture  supposed  to  prove  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ     By  W.  E.  Channing. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Warrington  for  the  benefit  of  Clergymen's 
Widows  and  Orphans.    By  Rev.  Augustus  Campbell. 
Pr.  Harris  and  Go. 
The  Fishermen  and  the  Gooseherd. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
The  Society  of  Guardians,  Rules.    Established  February,  1828. 

Pr.  J.  Nevett  and  Go. 
The  True  and  Wonderful  History  of  Dick  Liver.    By  Timothy 
Touchstone.    (Rev.  W.  Shepherd.) 
Pr.  Bnshton  and  Melling. 
A  Letter  on  the  Projected  Rail  Road  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester. 
Pr.  W.  Wales  and  Co. 
Report  to  the  Dock  Rate  Payers  of  Liverpool. 
Pr,  G.  Smith. 

An  account  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  and  Apprentices'  Library. 

Pr.  Rnshton  and  Melling. 
Substitutes  for  Religion. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Wright, 
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1824.  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Proprietors  of  Liyer- 

pool  Royal  Institution.    By  B.  A.  Hey  wood,  Esq.,  President. 
Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
Negro  Emancipation.    By  John  Taylor. 

Fr.  Rockliff. 
First  Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Charitable  Society. 

Pr.  Hodgson. 
Physiological  Fragments.    By  John  Bywater. 

Pr.  Rushton  and  Melling. 
Three  Sermons,  in  Paradise  Street  Chapel.    By  J.  Grundy. 

Pr.  Wales  and  Co. 
The  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Ministers  and  Congregations, 
lectures  on  Quarantine,  delivered  in  Liverpool.    By  C.  Macleana 
On  the  Poor  Laws.     By  Henry  Booth,  Jun. 
Pleasures  of  Piety :  A  Poem.    By  Eleanor  Dickenson. 
An  Appeal  to  the  Laity  and  Clergy  of  Liverpool,  and  a  Sermon 

on  Family  Religion.     By  Rev.  Wm.  Hesketh. 
On  Colonial  Slavery.    By  John  Ashton  Yates. 
Historical  Reference  to  the  three  capital  offences  of  the  Church. 

of  Rome.    By  Rusticus. 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inspect,  audit,  and 

adjust  the  accounts  of  the  Dock  Estate. 
The  support  of  Slavery  investigated.    By  James  Cropper. 
Letter  to  the  Liverpool  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.    By 

J.  Sandars. 
Colonial  Slavery.    Letters  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Huskisson,  on 

the  present  condition  of  the  Slaves.    By  J.  A.  Yates. 
Notes  taken  during  an  Excursion  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1820. 
By  James  Smith. 
Pr.  at  the  Lithographic  Press. 

1825.  An  Expostulatory  Letter  to  Rev.  David  Thorn. 

Pr.  W.  Forshaw. 
Memorial  by  Rev.  David  Thorn.    Theological  Points. 

Pr.  Glasgow. 
Remarks  by  Rev.  David  Thom. 

Pr.  R.  Rockliff. 
Many  minor  pamphlets  about  Dr.  Thom  and  the  Rodney  Street 

Church. 
An  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  People.     By  James  Seott 
Walker. 

Fr.  Bashton  and  Melling. 
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1825.  Description  of  the  View  of  Naples.    Botunda,  Great  Charlotte 

Street. 
Appendix  of  Additions  and  Alterations,  since  published  of  Ist 
Yol.  of  The  History,  Directory  and  Gazetteer  of  Lancashire. 
Pr.  Wales  and  Co. 
Liyerpool  Choral  Society,  St.  Ann's  Church,  32nd   and   83rd 

Quarterly  performance  of  Sacred  Music. 
Present  State  of  Ireland.    By  James  Cropper. 

Pr.  G.  Smith. 
Liyerpool  Mechanics'  School  of  Arts.    Address  by  Dr.  Traill. 
Letter  to  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Spain. 

Pr.  R.  Bockliff. 
A  Visitation  Sermon,  before  the  Bishop  of  Chester.    By  Hector 
Campbell. 
Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
Observations ;  Battle  of  Stoke  Field.    By  Richard  Brooke,  Jun. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Observations  on  Penal  Jurisprudence  and  the  Beformation  of 
Criminals,  part  3.    By  William  Boscoe,  Esq. 
Pr.  M'Crceiy. 
An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  Buildings  in  the  Town  of 

Liverpool. 
Flan  of  the  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  Docks  and 
Basins  in  the  Port  and  Town,  with  a  Bill  and  Act  for  ditto. 

Beport  on  Bailroads.    By  Charles  Sylvester. 

1826.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Tates.    By  Rev.  Dr. 

William  Shepherd. 
Pr.  E.  Willmer. 
An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  the  Devil,  and  his  supposed 
influence  on  the  himian  mind.    By  Richard  Wright 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
Sermon.    St  Mary's  Church,  Edmund  Street    By  the  Rev.  F. 
Fairclough. 
Pr.  B.  Rockliff. 
Liverpool  Choral  Society,  St.  Ann's  Church.    36th  performance, 

Quarterly. 
A  Trip  to  the  Chain  Bridge  near  Bangor. 

Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
A  Pastoral  Address,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Wilson,  M.A. 
Pr.  k.  Picken  and  Son. 
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1826.  Proceedings  on  the  Execution  of  the  Writ  of  Ad  quod  damnum, 

relating  to  an  Embankment  at  Tranmere  Bay.    Folio. 
Pr.  J.  Gore  and  Son. 
Letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Infirmary.    By  Thomas 
Benwick,  Islington. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Freemen  of  Liverpool.    List  of  Broad  Cloth. 

Pr.  Cruickshank. 
list  of  Young  Men  passed  as  Freemen^  in  1626. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
An  Act  for  making  a  Railway  or  Tramway,  from  Liverpool  to 

Manchester,  May  6th. 
A  Bill  for  widening  and  improving  certain  streets. 

1827.  Liverpool  Choral  Society.  AH  Saints'  Church.    40th,  4l8t,  42nd 

Quarterly  Performances. 
Sermon,  Benshaw  Street  Chapel,  by  Bev.  William  Hinoks,  on 

taking  leave  of  them. 
Pr.  Wales  and  Co. 
Liverpool  Grand  Musical  Festival,  at  the  New  Amphitheatre, 

October,  Tuesday  evening  and  Thursday  morning. 

A  History  of  the  Liverpool  Musical  Festival  and  Fancy  Ball, 
October  1st  to  5th.    Engravings. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
Conspiracy  and  Abduction.    Trial  of  the  Wakefields  to  efiect  the 
Abduction  of  Miss  Turner. 
Pr.  £.  Smith  and  Co. 
Poll-book  for  the  Election  of  Mayor,  between  T.  C.  Porter  and 

N.  Bobinson,  with  an  account  of  the  Contest,  &c. 
A  Sermon  :  The  Seaman's  Appeal.    By  B.  P.  Buddicom. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
First  Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Mariners'  Church  Society.    Insti- 
tuted April  26th,  1826. 
Pr,  T.  Kaye. 
Instructions  for  Dock  Masters,  Abstract  of  Laws,  &c. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
A  Sermon,  on  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.     Bj 
Bev.  Edward  Hull. 
Pr.  Cruickshank. 
Essays  on  Currency  and  Absenteeism,  &c.    By  Henry  Gardiner. 
Pr.  O.  Bradley,  Windsor. 
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1827.  The  Mental  AstroDomer.    By  B.  Machan. 

Pr.  Marples. 

The  Necessity  of  Government  and  of  Laws  to  govern  by  con- 
sidered, &c.    By  Rev.  J.  Gate,  Bidston. 
Pr.  Worrall  and  Co. 

County  Bates,  Report  and  Appendix. 

The  Maritime  Policy  of  Great  Britain;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
late  and  present  Navigation  System.    By  Thomas  Hare. 

On  Currency  and  Circulation.    By  J.  A.  Tates. 

On  the  Reduction  of  the  Bate  of  Discount  by  the  Bank  of 
England.    2nd  Edition.    By  H.  Gardiner. 

1828.  Liverpool  Choral  Society,  Quarterly  Performances,  All  Saints' 

Church. 
Short  Catechism  of  Lord's  Prayer,  for  the  use  of  Children. 

Pr.  Wales  and  Co. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  East  India  Association. 

Pr.  O.  Smith. 
An  Account  of  the  Liverpool  Races.    By  John  Formby. 

Pr.  Johnson* 
The  Equity  and  Necessity  of  Equalizing  Parochial  Assessments. 

Pr.  T.  Kay6. 
An  Address  to  the  Benevolent  Founders  of  the  Chapel  for  the 
Blind. 

Pr.  Bockliff  and  Duckworth. 

First  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Charitable  Repository. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
First  Report  of  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Address,  Royal  Institution.    By  Dr.  Traill. 

Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
A  Letter  on  Infant  Baptism.    By  a  Father. 

Pr.  G.  Smith,  Tithebam  Street. 
Elements  of  Astronomy.    By  W.  Jevons,  Jun. 

Pr.  Bockliff  and  Co. 
Selections  from  the  New  Testament.    By  F.  B.  Wright 

An  Attempt  to  investigate  the  Causes  of  the  late  extraordinary 
Changes  in  the  Bed  of  the  River  Mersey.  By  Thos.  Jevons. 

Recent  Correspondence,  occasioned  by  a  second  interference  with 

Dr.  Thom. 
Observations  on  the  Arts.    By  T.  Winstanley. 
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1829.   Hymns  for  Wavertree  Church.    2nd  Edition,  1839. 

First  Report,  with  Catalogue,  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liyerpool 
Law  Society.    Established  November,  1827. 

Facts  and  Statements  shewing  the  evils  of  Sweeping  Chimneys 
by  Children,  &c. 
Pr.  D.  Marples. 
A  Guide  to  Bangor,  Beaumaris  and  Snowdonia,  with  a  Map. 
By  John  Smith. 
Pr.  £.  and  J.  Smith. 
An  Address  to  the  Captains  of  Merchant  Vessels.    By  Rev.  W. 
Scoresby,  F.R.S. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
A  Letter  to  Rev.  E.  Stanley,  in  reply  to  his  Address  in  favour  of 
Roman  Catholics. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Liverpool  Festival  Choral  Society,  first  public  performance  at 
Music  Hall,  Bold  Street. 
Pr.  J.  Gore  and  Son. 

A  view  of  the  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Free 
Trade  and  Colonization  of  India. 
Pr.  Egerton  and  J.  Smith. 
Proceedings  of  the  Public  Meeting  on  the  India  and  China 
Trade,  held  in  the  Sessions  House. 
Pr.  £.  Smith  and  Co. 
Report  of  the  Buckingham  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  World. 

Pr.  £.  Smith  and  Co. 
The  remarkable  Adventures  of  Reuben  Rambler,  Gent,  near  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool. 
Pr.  8.  H.  Sankey. 
Report  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Loco-motive  and  Fixed 
Engines,  as  a  moving  power.    By  J.  Walker  and  J.  Rastrick, 
Esqrs.,  C.E. 
Pr.  Wales  and  Baines. 
Chart  to  Liverpool  and  Chester  Rivers.    By  Lieut.  T.  Evans,  R.N. 
6th  Edition. 
Pr.  Melling  and  Co. 
Address,  Royal  Institution.    By  Dr.  Traill. 

Catalogue  of  the  Mineralogical  Collection  in  Museum  of  Royal 
Institution. 
Pr.  Harris  Brothers. 


1829.  The  Serrants'  Companion. 

Pr.  G.  Wood. 
Outlines  of  the  iBgina  Marhles,  drawn  from  the  Statues  at  the 
Liverpool  Royal  Institution.    Large  paper.   By  Edwin  Lyon . 

Pr.  O.  Smith. 
An  Apology  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

1830.  The  History  of  the  House  of  Stanley. 

Pr.  BeddoweB. 
A  Guide  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway.    Map. 

Pr.  Bockliffe. 
A  Key  to  Beading,  &c.    By  John  Smith. 

Pr.  J.  and  J.  Smith. 

An  Accurate  Description  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
the  Tunnel,  the  Bridges  &c.    By  Jas.  Scott  Walker.    Plan. 
3rd  Edition. 
Pr.  J.  F.  Cannell. 
Report  of  Directors  of  Liverpool  Mechanics'  School  of  Arts,  with 
an  Address.     13y  Samuel  Hope  Esq. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
The  Historical  Memoir  of  his  late  Majesty  George  IV. 
Pr.  BocUiff. 

Letter  to  shew  how  far  the  Telegraph  at  Liverpool  is  the  Inven- 
tion of  Lieut.  Morrison,  E.N. 
Pr.  Bookliff  and  Duokworth. 
Poll  Book.    Ewart  and  Dennison. 

Pr.  Gore  and  Son. 
The  Squih  Book.    Ewart  and  Dennison. 

Pr.  £.  Metcalfe. 
Sermon.     Provident  District  Society  now  forming.     By  Rev. 
James  Aspinall,  M.A. 
Pr.  Croickshank. 
Account  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  &c.     By 
Henry  Booth.    Plates.    2nd  Edition,  1831. 
Pr.  Wales  and  Baines. 

Address,  Liverpool  Royal  Institution.   By  Thomas  Langton  Esq. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Go. 

First  Annual  Report  of  Liverpool  District  Provident  Society. 

Pr.  E.  Shair. 
A  Sermon,  occasioned  hy  the  Death  of  Mr.  Huskisson.     By 
Sam.  Saimders,  Byrom  Street  Chapel. 
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1630.   Liverpool,  a  Poem.    By  Jas.  Grocott,  Jun. 
Pr.  Sankey. 
Lessons  on  Arithmetic.    By  Thos.  Smith. 

Pr.  Melling  and  Co. 
List  of  Freemen,  Election  of  T.  G.  Porter  for  Mayor,  in  1827. 

Pr.  Gore. 
Beport  of  a  Discussion  on  the  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Bome  to 
the  Marks  of  the  True  Church,  held  in  the  Music  Hall. 
Pr.  £.  Smith  and  Co. 
Account  of  Experiments  on  Voltaic  Electricity  applied  to  work- 
ing in  Metals.    By  Thos.  Spencer. 
Beform  without  Bevolution ;  or  Thoughts  on  the  present  state 
of  the  Country.    By  Camillus. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
A  Statement  of  Facts  connected  with  Slavery  in  the  Colonies 
and  America  &c.    By  John  Gladstone  Esq. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Pastoral  Thoughts  on  the  Aspect  of  the  Times,  in  four  Sermons, 
preached  at  St.  George's,  E  verton.    By  Bev.  B.  P.  Buddicom. 
Bemarks  on  Palmyra.    By  B.  Prescot 
Particulars  of  the  Liverpool  Musical  Festival  and  Fancy  Dress 

Ball,  October  4th  to  8th. 
An  Examination  of  the  Corn  Betums  from  1826  to  1829. 
A  Practical  Logical    Essay    on  the  Syntax  of   the    English 
Language.    By  Samuel  Alexander. 
1831.   The  BecoUectious  of  Jotham  Anderson.    3rd  Liverpool  Edition. 
Pr.  Wright. 
Address,  Boyal  Institution.    By  Chas.  Turner  Esq.,  A.M. 

Pr.  Hams  and  Co. 
The  Art  of  making  Fireworks. 

Pr.  Willmer  and  Co. 
Sermon.    The  Crisis.    St.  Luke's.    By  the  Rev.  Jas-  Aspinall. 

Pr.  Cruickshank. 
Letter  to  Lord  Morpeth,  M.P.,  on  Beligious  Beform. 

Pr.  Wales  and  Baines. 
Sermon.    Sorrow  on  the  Sea.    On  Loss  of  the  Rothsay  Ocutle. 
By  Bev.  Wm.  Scoresby. 
Pr.  Marples. 
II  Patrie  e  la  Figlia  a  Ossia  Agnese. 

Pr.  Boss  and  Nightingale. 
Cinderella.    Music  by  Bossini.    Theatre  Boyal. 


Ill 

1631.  Freemen  of  Liverpool.    Li8t>ff Broad  Cloth,  July,  1881. 
Liverpool  Gall  Book  up  to  May. 

Pr.  Gore  and  Son. 
Report  to  the  Subscribers  of  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds  Railway. 

Pr.  £.  Bobinson. 
Sermon.    Consecration  of  St.  Jude's  Church,  by  the  Bishop  of 

Chester. 
Liverpool  Telegraphic  List  and  Holden's  Tide  Table. 
Dictionnaire  de  Yerbes  et  Phrases  Idiomatiques  Francais.    Par 
Fabius  Lea. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
A  concise  Introduction  to  Astronomy  &c.    By  John  Bradley. 

Pr.  D,  Blowe. 
Report  Liverpool  Dispensaries,  for  1830,  with  the  Addresses  upon 

-  the  Opening  of  New  North  Dispensary. 
Sermon.     Oldham  Street.    Terrible  Things  in   Righteousness. 
Rev.  Hugh  Ralph,  D.D. 
Pr.  6.  Smith. 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Wm.  Roscoe  Esq.,  by  Rev.  J.  H.;, Thorn, 
at  Renshaw  Street  Chapel. 
Pr.  Willmer  and  Smith. 
A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  od   his   "  Bill  to 
Restrain  Pluralities."    By  Rev.  E.  Hull. 
Pr.  Croickshank. 
Letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  subject  of  Reform.    By  Wm. 
Roscoe  Esq. 
Pr.  J.  Smith.     Republished  1810. 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of   Commons  on  the  Liverpool  Election  Petition. 
WiDiam  E wart's  Election  void. 

Views  of  the  most  interesting  Scenery  on  the  Line  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway.    Engraved  by  J.  Shaw. 
Pr.  D.  Marples.    Ss.  6d.  a  part 

Observations  on  the  influence  which  organized  bodies  exercise 
upon  each  other.     By  J.  Bywater. 

1882.   A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Origin,  Design  and  Fulfllment  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath. 
Pr.  T.  Hodgson. 
Fugitive  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Robt.  Taylor. 
Pr.  T.  £.  Johnson. 
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1832.   Sennon,  on  the  Obligation  of  Christiana.    By  Rev.  Geo.  Holden. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Liverpool  Docks,  Report  of  Committee  appointed  at  Meeting  of 
Ratepayers. 
Pr.  T.  Bean. 
The  Workhouse  Disclosures.     By  Thos.  Smith. 

Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
An  Essay.    Voting  by  Ballot  as  practised  in  Ancient  Rome.    By 
John  Taylor. 
Pr.  T.  Bean. 
Some  Account  of  the  Night  Asylum,  Freemason's  Row. 

Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
An  Expostulatory  Letter.    By  Samuel  Tucker,  Y.D.M. 

Pr.  Worrall  and  Taylor. 
Prayers  and  Exhortations.    By  an  Insolvent  Debtor. 

Pr.  J.  F.  Cannell. 
Passages  of  Scripture  supposed  to  prove  the  Deity  of  Jesus 
Christ.    By  R.  Wright. 
Pr.  Wright 
Letter  to  Rev.  H.  M^NeUe.    By  Mr.  Tarbet. 

Pr.  Davenport 
Lecture  on  Cholera.    By  Dr.  Baird,  Fever  Hospital. 

Pr.  Bockliff. 
Sermon  on  the  General  Fast  Day.     Jehovah's  Warning.    By 
Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart 
Pr.  Davenport 
Memoir  of  Signer  Paganini. 

Pr.  Bockliff. 
Address,  Royal  Institution.    By  Rev.  Jon.  Brooks. 
Address,  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution.    By  Saml.  Hope  Esq. 
A  Visitation  Sermon,  before  the  Bishop  of  Chester.    By  Rector 
Campbell. 
Pr.  Hams  and  Co. 
Sermons  and  Prayers.    By  J.  Gumey,  Friends'  Meeting-house. 

Pr.  Hodgson. 
Outline  of  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  against  the  Trinity.     By 
Henry  Ware,  Jun. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
A  Speech  at  the  Philomathic  Society — "  Are  Mechanics*  Institu* 
tions  beneficial  or  otherwise  ?" 
Pr.  E.  Smith. 
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1832.   An  Address  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry  &c.,  of  Liverpool,  on  the 
Chimney  Sweepers'  Society. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
Remarks  on  the  necessity  for  establishing  in  Liverpool  a  Dis- 
pensary for  Children.    By  S.  Malins,  M.D. 
The  Miracles  of  the  Irving  School.    By  Dr.  Thom. 
Poll-book ;  Squib-book.    Candidates— E wart,  Sandon,  Thomely, 

Douglas. 
Report  of  Petition  for  Bribery  and  Corruption. 
1838.   Free  Trade  as  it  afifects  the  People.    By  Henry  Booth. 
Pr.  Wales  and  Baines.  . 
The  Evils  which  afflict  Ireland  referred  to  Primogeniture  &c. 
By  Eyre  Evans. 
Pr.  T.  Bean. 
Proceedings  of  the  Members  of  the  Trades'  Union  Societiea 

Pr.  Mawdsley. 
Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Paintings  at  the  Rev.  W.  Orre's 
house,  Christian  Street.    To  be  Sold. 
Pr.  T.  Taylor. 
Sermon.    Day  of  Thanksgiving  for  removal  of  Cholera.    By 
Rev.  Thomas  Raffles. 
Pr.  Marples. 
Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  on  state  of 
West  India  Colonies. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
Man  the  Image  of  his  Maker.    By  W.  E.  Channing,  D.D 

Pr.  Wright. 
The  superior  tendency  of  Unitarianism  to  form  an  elevated 
Religious  Character.    By  W.  E.  Channing,  D.D. 
Pr.  Wright 
An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ.    By 
R.  Wright. 
Pr.  Wright 
Poll  Book.    Ewart,  Sandon,  Thomely  and  Sir  H.  Douglas. 

Pr.  Mawdsley. 
Thoughts  on  Railways  and  projected  Railways.    By  Observer. 

Pr.  Harris  and  Co. 
The  Visitors'  Hand-book  to  the  Liverpool  Zoological  Gardens. 
A  copious  Report  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool 
Pr.  and  Pab.  £.  Smith  and  Co. 

I 
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1838.  A  EEistory  of  the  Liverpool  Musical  FestlTal  and  Fanoj  Ball, 
with  Engrayings. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
Sermon.    Oldham  Street.    By  Rev.  John  Mackay. 
Report  of  the  Evidence  relative  to  Bribery  and  Corruption  at 
Liverpool  Election. 
Pr.  S.  Franceys. 
Refutation  of  Result  of  the  Evidence  Ac. 

Pr.  J.  Mawdsley. 
Report  of  the  Evidence  in  the  Second  Inquiry  on  ditto. 

Result  of  the  Evidence  on  the  Liverpool  Borough  Election 

Inquiry. 
Index  of  the  Local  Acts  affecting  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood. 

list  of  the  Animals  in  the  Liverpool  Zoological  Gardens,  with 

Notices  respecting  them. 
Liverpool  Agricultural  Society's  General  Show  of  Cattle,  Sept.  23. 
The  Right  of  the  Bishops  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Pr.  G.  Smith. 
Sexagesimal  Logarithms,  fol.     By  Fletcher  Raincock. 

1834.   Report  of  Special  Meeting  of  South  Lancashire  Conservative 
Association. 
Pr.  S.  Franceys. 
Remarks  on  the  Principles  and  Use  of  the  Barometer.    By  John 
Bywater. 
Pr.  Melling  and  Co. 

Accounts  of  the  District  Provident  Visiting  Society.    By  James 
Shaw,  Agent.  Remarks  by  Rev.  Augustus  Campbell,  Rector. 

Pr.  Shaw. 
Instructions  for  the  Liverpool  Watch. 

Pr.  RockcliiF. 
Tancredi ;  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool. 

Pr.  Bockliff. 
Hymns,  St  Paul's  Church,  during  the  Festivals. 

Pr.  Mawdesly. 
On  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  his  Deity. 
By  R.  Wright. 

Pr.  Wright. 
Reasons  for  Attachment  to  the  Church  of  England.    By  Rev. 
W.  Dalton,  A.M.,  St.  Jude's. 

Pr.  Kaye, 
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1834.  The  Church :    Her  Officers,  her  Charities,  her  Churches,  her 

Laity. 
Pr.  DaTenport. 
Letters  Addressed  to  a  Young  Master  Mariner.    By  Charles 
Lorimer. 
Pr.  George  Smith. 
Abstract  of  Evidence  respecting  Liverpool  Borough. 

Practice  in  the  Liverpool  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.   By  Hugh  Neill, 

Surgeon. 
Remarks  on  the  importance  of  preserving  the  existing  scale  of 

Duties  on  North  American  and  Foreign  Wood. 
Farewell  Sermon,  St.  Jude's.     By  Rev.  W.  Dalton,  M.A. 
New  Year's  Day.     By  the  Author  of  **  Early  Recollections,"  &c. 

1835.  Pastoral  Letter.    By  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  M.A. 

Pr.  Davenport 
The  Right,  Duty,  and  Privilege  of  all  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart,  M.A. 
Pr.  Davenport. 
Shorthand  Notes  of  Sermons  preached  in  St.  Jude*s,  by  Rev.  H. 
M'Neile,  M.A. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
A  defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Immediate  Revelation  and  Univer- 
sal and  Saving  Light    By  Thos.  Hancock,  M.D. 
Pr.  Hodgson. 
Liverpool  Clergy.    Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
A  Letter  addressed  to  the  people  of  Liverpool,  on  Corporation 
Reform. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright 
Views  of  the  World  from  Halley's  Comet    By  J.  Martineau. 

Pr.  WiJlmer  and  Smith. 
Letters  in  Defence  of  various  points  of  the  Catholic  Faith.    By 
Rev.  G.  Spencer. 
Pr.  Bradley. 
Sermon.    The  inspired  Scriptures  the  only  infallible  Rule  of 
Faith.    By  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  M.A. 
Pr.  Davenport 
PoU  Book.    Saudon,  Ewart,  Douglas  and  Moms. 
Pr.  Mawdsley. 
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1835.  Squibs,  two  Sheets. 

Address  to  Liyerpool  Medical  Society.    By  Dr.  T.  Jeffreys. 

Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
Liverpool  Orerseers*  List  for  Borough  Voters. 
Evolution,  or  the  Power  and  Operation  of  Numbers.      By 
Thomas  Smith. 

Pr.  Willmer  and  Smith. 
First  Report  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.    By  Mr.  Neill. 

Pr.  Marples. 
Liverpool  Commercial  Dates.    By  Adrian  Lowe,  Custom  House, 
2nd  Edition. 

Pr.  Mawdsley. 
Speech  of  Robert  Rose  at  the  Public  Dinner  to  Lord  Brougham, 
at  the  Amphitheatre,  on  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty. 

Pr.  Smith  and  Go. 
Why  is  Popery  Progressing  ?    By  Dr.  Thom. 

Relacion  del  Naufragio  del  Brigantin  Guillermo  Cuarto  pro- 

cedente  de  Liverpool. 
Ten  days  in  Ireland.    By  the  Poet  Laureate  to  the  Liverpool 

Agricultural  Association. 
The  supposed  Sacrament  of  Penance.   By  the  Rev.  Fred.  Barker. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Andrew's. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Associated  Merchants  who 

have  recently  resisted  the  payment  of  the  Town  Dues. 
The -Cook's  Guide,  8rd  Edition.    By  a  Lady. 

Pr.  Willmer  and  Co. 
The  Chairman  and  Speaker^s  Guide.    By  Thomas  Smith. 

1836.  The  Infidel  and  the  Parson.    By  J.  Jones. 

Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
Speeches  at  Great  Protestant  Meeting  at  Amphitheatre. 

Pr.  Ingram. 
A  Letter  to  Mr.  Councillor  Blackburn  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corporation  Schools. 
Pr.  J.  Davenport. 
Sermon.    Character  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    By  the  Bev. 
H.  M'Neile,  A.M. 
Pr.  G.  Smith. 
Guide  to  the  Electors  in  Boroughs  or  Counties.    By  a  Solicitor. 
Abstract  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Liverpool. 
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1836.   Sennon.    The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.    By  Rev.  John  Ljon,  MA. 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Mechanics*  and  Apprentices'  Library, 
16,  School  Lane. 
Pr.  Marples. 
A  History  of  the  Liverpool  Musical  Festival,  with  a  List  of  the 
Fancy  Ball,  October  3rd  to  7th. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
Deed  of  Settlement  of  Borough  Bank.    Established  1836. 

Pr.  Marples. 
Letter  to  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  on  a  Medical  Coroner.    By 
George  Rogerson,  Surgeon. 
Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
A  Letter  addressed  to  the  People  called  Quakers. 

Pr.  Bethell. 
A  Speech.    What  have  the  "Council  done  ?    By  Mr.  Walmsley. 

Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
A  Discourse.    Against  the  Invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels.  By 
Rev.  Andrew  Enox,  B.A. 
Pr.  Davenport. 
Two  Sermons.    The  necessity  for  a  Christian  Ministry  in  special 

adaptation  to  the  Poor.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Thom. 
Speeches  at  Amphitheatre  on  Scriptural  Education. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Prospectus.     Ministry  for  the  Poor  in  Liverpool. 

Pr.  WUlmer  and  Smith. 
'*  Explanatory  Notes,"  Liverpool  Corporation  Schools. 

Pr.  Davenport. 
Popery !    As  it  was  and  as  it  is.    Cork  Assizes. 
Poll  Book.    First  Election  of  Town  Councillors  after  the  Re- 
form Bill. 
Pr.  Mawdaley. 
Warehouses  upon  the  Dock  Quays.    By  Aid.  Eyre  Evans. 

Pr.  T.  Bean. 
The  Elysium  of  Animals.    By  Egerton  Smith. 

First  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Protestant  Association,  held  in  the 

Amphitheatre. 
New  Liverpool  Tide  Table.    By  T.  Bywater. 

Anticipated  Address  &c.,  respecting  a  new  system  of  Education 

in  the  Liverpool  Schools. 
The  Surveyor's  Reports  to  the  Dock  Committee  from  1824  to  1835. 
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1836.  Liverpool  Clarence  Dock  and  Wigan  Railway  project. 
Instructions  for  the  Liverpool  Constabulary  Force. 

1837.  Letters  on  National  Education,  to  the  Town  Council.    By  Bev. 

H.  M*Neile. 
Pr.  J.  Davenport. 
Speech  of  Bey.   H.   M'Neile,  at  Church  of  England  School 
Meeting,  held  at  the  Amphitheatre. 
Pr.  J.  Davenport. 
The   Millenium;  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus;  and  the  Foolery  of 
Sectarianism,  in  Twelve  Letters.    By  John  Finch. 
Pr.  Ross  and  Nightingale. 
Deed  of   Constitution   of  Apothecaries'  Company,    Liverpool. 
Established  May  30th,  1836.    With  a  plan. 
Pr.  G.  Smith. 
Address,  by  John  Rutter,  M.D.,  on  the  opening  of  the  Medical 
Institution,  Hope  Street,  May  31st,  1837.. 
Pr.  O.  Smith. 
Poll  Book.    Sandon,  Cresswell,  Ewart  and  Elphinstone. 
The  Catholic  Mission  in  Australia.     By  W.  Ullathome,  D.D. 

Pr.  Rockliff. 
Letter  on  Catholicism  &c.    By  Dr.  Channing. 

Pr.  Willmer  and  Smith. 
Letters  on  Baptism.    By  Thomas  Ritson. 

Pr.  Marples. 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Crossfield.    By  Rev.  James 
Wright. 
Pr.  Davenport. 
Remarks  on  Evangelical  Preaching.     By  Rev.  T.  Byrth. 

Pr.  Davenport. 
An  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  Liverpool  styled  Evangelical.    By 
Laicus  Liverpoliensis, 
Pr.  Cannell. 

Sermon.     The  Scriptural  principle  and  leading  objects  of  a 
National  Church.     By  Rev.  H.  M'NeUe,  St.  Jude's, 
Pr.  Kaye. 

The  Pocket-book  of  Etiquette.     By  Arthur  Freeliog. 
Pr.  Lacey. 

Conservative  Triumph ;  or,  the  three  Glorious  Days !    Speeches 
at  Amphitheatre,  16th,  18th  and  20th  October,  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  Sandon  and  Cresswell. 
Pr.  Mail  Office. 
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1837.  Report  of  the  Guol  Acta  affecting  the  Gaol   and  House   of 

Correction  of   Liverpool.      By  Reginald  Radcliffe,  Town 

Clerk. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Reformers  of  Rodney  Street  Ward, 

on  the  Corporation  Schools. 
List  of  the  Memhers  of  the  British  Association  resident  in  or 

near  LiverpooL 

1838.  Sermon.    Danger  cannot  teach  :  Now  is  the  time !    By  Rev.  H. 

M'NeUe,  M.A. 
Pr.  H.  Perris. 
Funeral  Services  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  R.  S.  MoAU,  LL.D.    By 
Dr.  Raffles  &c. 
Pr.  MarpleB  and  Co. 
Trial.    Corporation  of  Liverpool  against  James  Muspratt,  Esq., 

Manufacturer  of  Alkali,  Yauxhall  Road. 
Pr.  Marples. 

A  Statement  of  Truths,  in  reply  to  the  Incumhent  of  St.  Mark's. 
By  Rev.  Prince  Crawford,  M.A. 
Pr.  Peiry. 
An  Exposure  of  Liheral  Education.    By  Rev.  F.  Ould. 

Pr.  Penis. 
Plain  Instructions.  Shorthand.   By  T.  C.  Foster,  of  the  Standard 

Office. 
First  Report  Liverpool  Shipwreck  and  Humane  Society. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  H.   Carpenter,  at  St.   MichaeFs.    First  of  a 
Weekly  Series,  on  "  The  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.'* 
Pr.  Davenport. 

[Succeeded  and  published  a  few  days  after  being  preached,  by 
Rev.  Fielding  Ould,  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  Rev.  J.  Jones* 
Rev.  F.  Barker,  Rev.  Dr.  Tattershall,  Rev.  D.  James,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Stewart,  Rev.  C.  W.  Lawrence,  Rev.  H.  M*Neile.] 

Elementary  Latin  Class  Book.    By  M.  Thomborrow. 

Pr.  Perry  and  Co. 
Mr.  Rishton,  Building  Surveyor.    First  Annual  Report 
1830.  Observations  on  the  Force  of  the  Wind  and  the  Resistance  of 
the  Air.    By  Henry  Booth,  Esq. 
Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
The  Practical  importance  of  the  Controversy  with  Unitarians* 
By  Rev.  F.  Ould,  M.A, 
Pr.  Perns. 
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1839.  [Followed  by  published  Lectures  each  successiYe  Wednesday 

Evening,  at  Christ  Church,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tattershall,  Rev.  T. 
Byrth,  Rev.  J.  Jones,  Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart,  Rev.  H.  M*Neile, 
Rev.  D.  James,  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  Rev.  J.  E.  Bates, 
Rev.  H.  W.  M'Grath,  Rev.  R.  Davies,  Rev.  H.  Stowell, 
Rev.  W.  Dalton. 

Narrative  of  the  Dreadful  Disasters  occasioned  by  the  Hurricane 
at  Liverpool,  January  6th  and  7th,  1880. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 

Visit  to  the  Corporation  Schools  in  Liverpool. 

The  New  Act.    Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  Penny  Postage. 

Sermon.    Sacramental  Religion.    St.  Patrick's,  Toxteth. 

Lecture,  the  Practical  importance  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  Thorn,  Paradise  Street  Chapel. 

[Followed  by  published  Lectures  each  successive  Tuesday  Even- 
ing, at  Paradise  Street  Chapel — four  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Thorn, 
five  by  Rev.  J.  Martineau,  four  by  Rev.  H.  Giles.] 

An  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  Voltaic  Electricity.    By  T. 
Spencer. 
Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 

A  New  Method  of  Slaughtering  Animals  for  Human  Food.    By 
James  Carson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Pr.  M'Gowan. 

Considerations  on  the  Increase  and  Progress  of  Crime.    By 
William  Sandford  Phillips,  Gent 
Pr.  Marples. 

Warehouses  on  the  Dock  Quays,  a  Reply  to  a  recent  Publication. 
Pr.  W.  Forshaw. 

Warehouses  upon  the  Dock  Quays,  as  necessary  to  the  promotion 
of  the  Trade  and  Prosperity  of  Liverpool,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Towns  and  Counties  in  Mercantile  connexion 
therewith. 

Memorial  to  the  Dock  Committee  on  deficient  accommodation 
for  Shipping,  Fines,  etc. 

Rules  and  Regulations  concerning  the  Holding  of  Courts,  and 
Practice  of  the  Borough  Court  of  Liverpool. 

Watch  Committee ;  Rewards  to  Constables. 

1840.  Memoir  of   the  late  Henry  Park,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Liverpool. 

Portrait. 
Pr.  Marples. 
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1840.    Moral  Code  of  the  New  Moral  World.    By  John  Finch. 

The  liturgic  Hymns,  as  a  Guide  to  Choirs  and  Congregations  of 

the  Established  Church. 
Brandy  and  Salt 

Sermon :  Bulers'  influence  for  the  promotion  of  True  Religion. 
By  Dr.  Tattershall. 
Pr.  Peny. 
Sermon,  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association.    By  Dr.  Byrth, 
with  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Tattershall. 
Pr.  Penis. 
What  is  Christianity  ?    By  F.  Hollick,  L.M. 

Pr.  Stewart 
Dr.  NeHl's  Report  upon  Deafness  and  Cure.    Plates. 

Pt.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
Catalogue  of  the  First  Exhibition  at  Mechanics'  Institution. 

Pr.  Marples. 
First  Annual  Report  Liverpool  Auxiliary  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society. 

Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  John  Stewart,  D.D.    By  Rer. 
Dr.  Raffles. 
Pr.  Marples. 

Rudiments  of  Geography.    By  J.  and  W.  Stephenson,  Spring- 
field Academy. 

On  the  Dispersion  and  Restoration  of  the  Jews.    By  S.  Kent, 
Paradise  Street.  • 

Pr.  Taylor. 

Report  of  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  residences  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.    By  W.  H.  Duncan,  M.D. 

1841.    Lecture  on  the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the  Amphitheatre.    By 
Dr.  M'Neile. 
Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 

Daily  Prayers  used  at  the  House  of  Correction,  Eirkdale. 

Proceedings  at  Laying  of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  Collegiate 
Institution. 

Sermon,  Young  Men's  Society.    By  H.  M*Neile,  M.A. 

Pr.  Perris. 
Treatise  on  Painful  Affections  of  Nerves.    By  Dr.  Cronin. 

The  Punishment  of  Death. 
Pr.  Baines. 
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1841.  Memoir  of  Life  and  Career  of  Commodore  Napier. 

Pr.  Ross  and  Go. 
Lecture.    By  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  D.D. 
Memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  Taylor,  Norfolk. 

Pr.  Gannell. 
Propertiea  of  Salted  Brandy.    By  Rev.  S.  Fenton. 

Pr.  Lace  and  Co. 
A  Memoir  on  the  Naturalization  of  the  Alpaca.    By  William 

Walton,  Natural  History  Society  of  Liverpool. 
Address  on  Laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College.    By  George  Hadfield. 

Pr.  Marples. 
Second  Letter  to  Dr.  Byrth.    By  Dr.  Tattershall. 

Pr.  Perns. 
Poll  Book.    Sandon,  Cresswell,  Palmerston,  Walmsley. 

Pr.  Mawdsley. 
The  Life  of  Christ.    By  Braithwaite  Poole. 

1842.  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  God,  worshipping  in  Rathhone  Street. 
Remarks  on  Speech,  hy  Rev.  H.  M'Neile.   By  Rev.  T.  Youens, 

D.D. 
Law  of  Principal  and  Factor. 

Pr.  Mawdsley. 
Statistics  of  Yauxhall  Ward,  Liverpool.    By  John  Finch,  Jun., 

Merchant. 
Abstract  of  an  Act  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Health  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool 
Pr.  Carter. 
Catalogue  of  the  Second  Exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 

Pr.  Marples. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  Lancashire  Constabulary  Force. 

A  Course  of   Lectures  on    Education.      By  Thomas  Wesley 
Renwick,  Surgeon. 
Pr.  Marples. 
An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Nautical  Almanac,  &o.     By 

G.  P.  Payne,  Optician,  Liverpool. 
Iron,  as  a  Material  for  Ship  Building.     By  John  Grantham,  C.E.. 
President  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society. 
Pr.  Laoe  and  Addison. 
Lessons  on  Words  and  Experiments.    By  John^Smith. 
Pr.  ¥i.  Smith  and  Co. 
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1842.   Warehouses  upon  the  Dock  Quays,  as  necessary  to  the  Promotion 

of  the  Trade  and  Prosperity  of  Liverpool. 
1848.   A  Memoir  of  Ehenezer  Birrell.   By  his  Brother.   Second  Edition. 
Speeches  at  the  Anti-Monopoly  Association. 
Acts  for  the  Better  Protection  of  Property  in  Liverpool  from  Fire. 
Rales  and  Regulations  of  the  Liverpool    Sharehrokers'  New 
Association,  foimded  October  22, 1842. 
Pr.  Bockliff. 
Grand  Concert. 

Pr.  Hurton. 
Sketch  of  the  Prisons  in  Russian  and  Polish  War  in  1880.    By 
Zabrocki. 
Pr.  Taylor. 
Proceedings  at  the  Opening  of  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion. 
The  Physical  Causes  of  the  High  Rate  of  Mortality  in  Liverpool. 
By  Dr.  Duncan. 
Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
The  Test :  a  Collection  of  Poems.    By  Robert  Gibhs  Jackson. 
Two  Sermons.    By  Father  Mathew. 
Pr.  Bockliff. 

Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Birkenhead,  with  Plans, 
&c.     By   Samuel  Stansfield.      Present  State  and  Future 
Prospects. 
Chants  arranged  for  four  voices.    By  Micbael  Ashton,  Esq. 
Results  of  the  Great  Operations  of  Surgery  at  Liyerpool  Infirmary. 
By  John  P.  Halton,  Surgeon. 
Pr.  MaU  Office. 
An  Essay :  The  Public  Improyements  of  Liverpool.    By  Samuel 
Holme. 
Pr.  Lace  and  Co. 
The  Teetotal  Songster.    By  George  Archdeacon. 

Pr.  Dunsford. 
Catalogue  of  the  Great  Polytechnic  Exhibition  at  Collegiate 

Institution. 
Reports  of  Lancashire  Independent  College.    By  Dr.  Raffles. 

Pr.  Mazplea. 
Sermon  on  Education,  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

Pr.  Orapel. 
First  Annual  Report,  Livei'pool  Anti-Monopoly  Association. 
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1843.  Letter  on  Free  Trade.     By  Walter  Fletcher.    Third  Edition. 

1844.  Personal  Impressions ;  a  Series  of  Sonnets,  written  during  Ex- 

hihition  of  liyerpool  Mechanics'  Institution.  1840,  '42,  '44. 
Late  hours  of  husiness  among  Shopkeepers.    Beport  of  a  Puhlic 

Meeting. 
Catalogue  of  the  Liverpool  Law  Society  Lihrary,  Laws  and 

List  of  Memhers. 
Beply  from  the  Surgeons  of  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  to 

Mr.  Halton's  Pamphlet,  1848. 
Pr.  Biohardson. 
Catalogue  of  the  Third  Exhihition  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 

Pr.  Marples. 
A  Selection  of  Anthems  and  Hymns  for  the  Chapel  for  the  Blind. 

Lessons  on  Words,  and  Experiments.    By  John  Smith.    6th 
thousand. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
Miscellaneous  Poems.     By  G.  M.  Palmer. 

Pr.  Fraser. 
Estahlishment  of  a  Sailors'  Home.    Beport  of  a  Puhlic  Meeting 
held  in  the  Sessions  House. 
Pr.  T.  Carter. 
Specimens  of  Printing  Inks,  Walker  and  Gilton,  Vernon  Street. 

Pr.  Marples. 
Letter  to  J.  P.  Halton,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  by  W.  H.  Duncan,  M.D., 
on  the  Physical  Causes  of  the  High  Rate  of  Mortality  in 
Liverpool. 
Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co., 
Report  of  Cases   brought   before  the  Liverpool  Pathological 

Society. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  Court  of  Passage,  Liverpool. 

1846.   The  Liverpool  Stock  Exchange  considered.   By  M.  D.  Lowndes. 
Pr.  Bobinsou. 
The  Liverpool  Mercury  Population  Tables. 
Report  of  Evidence,  on  the  alleged  deamess  and  insufficiency  of 
the  supply  of  Water  in  Liverpool. 
Pr.  Kaye. 
Water ;  a  pamphlet.    By  Harmood  Banner. 

Pr.  Richardson. 
Water ;  a  second  pamphlet.    By  Harmood  Banner. 

Letter  to  H.  Banner  in  reply  to  his  Pamphlet    By  S.  Holme. 
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1845.   Report  of  Public  Meeting  of  Health  of  Towns  Association. 
Christian  Union.    Two  Sermons.    Bv  Dr.  Raffles. 
Address  of  Rev.  James  Aspinall  at  the  Great  Free  Trade  Meeting. 
On  the  Disease  at  present  existing  in  the  Potato  Crop.    By 

Thomas  Baines. 
Pr.  l^mes  Office. 
A  call  on  the  Weslejan  Methodists  to  adopt  means  to  obtain  a 

revival  of  Religion. 
Pr.  Blevin. 
A  Voice  of  Warning  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  between 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  of  Liverpool  and  Rev.  R.  Sheepshanks. 
Snpplement  to  the  Correspondence. 
Sermon.    The  Christian  pursuing  things  which  are  lovely  and 

of  good  report.     By  Rev.  J.  Cordeaux. 
A  Lecture.    Public  Worship.    By  Rev.  J.  Jones. 

The  Amended  Tariff.    By  R.  M.  Parker,  Liverpool  Customs. 

The  Royal  Mersey  Yacht  Club. 

Pr.  Payne. 
An  Account  of  the  First  Voyage  of  the  Steam  Ship  Great  Britain, 
Seventeen  Engravings. 
Pr.  Lace  and  Addison. 
Letter  to  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Grant  to  College  of  Maynooth. 
By  Rev.  Edward  Hull. 

Advantages  of  Free  Tiade  to  the  Landed  Interest    By  William 
Brown,  Esq. 
Pr.  Whitty  and  Ellis. 

Liverpool  and  Holyhead  Telegraphic  Vocabulary,  &c.  By  Lieut. 
William  Lord,  R.N.  Published  by  Daniel  Mason,  Secretaiy 
Liverpool  Docks. 

Observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  River 
Plate.    By  Thomas  Baines. 

1846.    Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Tattershall.    By  Dr.  Byrth. 
A  Romance  of  Liverpool  Life.    By  John  Dignan. 

Abstract  of  Proceedings  before  Committee  of  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Harrington  Water  Works  Bill. 

Sermon:   Victory  over  Death.    By  Rev.  H.   M*Neile,  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  Tattershall. 
Pr.  NewUng. 
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1846.  Personal  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Hospice  of  the  Oreat 
St.  Bernard.    By  Dr.  Hibbert  Taylor. 
The  True  Gardener  of  Nature :  an  Oration.    By  G.  Sumner. 

Pr.  Marples. 
Speech  of  J.  B.  Moore,  Esq.,  on  Dock  Extension.    Map. 

Pr.  Mawdsley. 
The  Illegality  of  imprisoning  Smith  O'Brien.    By  John  Gray, 

Esq. 
Consider  what  I  say.    By  Bev.  W.  M.  Falloon. 

Pr.  Perris. 
Georgics  of  Life ;  or.  Scenes  from  the  Town  life  of  the  Poor. 
A  Poem.    By  J.  Johns. 
Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
Lays  for  the  Times.    By  G.  Linnaeus  Banks. 

Pr.  Mail  Office. 
Sermon  for  the  Southern  Hospital.    By  Rev.  T.  Ndan. 

Pr.  Lace. 
Setmon  to  the  Memory  of  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom.    By  Bey.  J. 

Jones,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Sermon :  The  Manifested  Oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ    By 

Rev.  H.  M*NeUe.  M.A. 
The  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  versus   the  Birkenhead  Dock 

Company.    Arbitration  Preliminary  Reports. 
Education  and  Educational  Institutions.     By  Rev.  J.  Booth, 
LL.D.,  Vice-Principal  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool. 
Pr.  Wareing  Webb. 
Sermon :  "  Every  Eye  shall  see  Him" ;  or.  Prince  Albert's  Visit 
to  Liverpool  used  in  illustration  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ    By  Rev.  H.  M'Neile. 
Pr.  Newling. 
Report  of  Proceedings  of  Public  Meeting  on  the  Tea  Duties,  in 
the  Sessions  House. 
Pr.  Carter. 
Progress  of  Free  Trade  in  1845.    Fourth  Annual  Report  Ldver- 
pool  Anti-Monopoly  Association. 
Pr.  Wbitty  and  Ellis. 
Prince  Albert's  Visit  to  Liverpool.    Opening  of  Albert  Dock  and 
Laying  Foundation  Stone  of  Sailors'  Home. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
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« 

1846.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meeting  of  Master  Builders, 

held  April  2nd. 
List  of  Merchants  and  Shipowners  entitled  to  vote  for  Members 

of  the  Dock  Committee. 
State  and  Prospects  of  Ireland.    By  Eyre  Evans. 

1847.  Sermon :  *'  Te  see  the  Distress  that  we  are  in."    By  Bev.  G.  H. 

Burton,  St.  Philip's. 
Tracts  and  Documents.    Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 

Liverpool.     By  Dr.  Hume. 
Fr.  Whitty  and  Ellis. 
The  Incubus  on  Commerce.    By  Tristram  Tyre,  Esq. 

Fr.  T.  Baines. 
Commercial  Legislation  for  1848. 

Sermon.    The  Famine ;  a  rod  of  God.    By  Rev.  H.  M'N.eile. 
Liverpool  Guardian  Gas  Bill.    Parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The  Agricultural  resources  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the 

Colonies.    By  T.  Baines. 
Mr.  Rowson's  Statement  of  Facts  respecting  late  occurrences  at 

New  Brighton. 
The  Antiquities  found  at  Hoylake.     By  Dr.  Hume. 
Ireland  and  her  Famine.    By  Rev.  James  Martineau. 
Form  of  Prayer  for  Removal  of  Scarcity  and  Dearth. 

Pr.  Walmslej. 
Catalogue  of  the  Grand  Polytechnic  Exhibition  at  the  Liverpool 

Collegiate  Institution,  Midsummer. 
Pr.  Brakell. 
Holyhead  Harbour ;  Letter  to  Lord  Sandon.    By  Charles  Wye 

Williams,  Esq.    Charts. 

Extracts,  Water  Works  Bill.    Purchase  of  existing  Water  Com- 
panies. 
Pr.  Whitty  aiid  Ellis. 
Correspondence  between  Jno.  Mawdsley,  Seaoombe,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  two  esteemed  Friends  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 
Pr.  Newling. 
Letter  addressed  to  Richard  Shell,  Esq.,  on  the  Education  Grant 
By  Anglo-Catholicus. 
Pr.  Baines,  Time$  Offioe. 
Report  on  the  Form  and  Construction  of  Sewers,  &c.    By  J. 
Newlands,  Borough  Engineer. 
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1847.  Letter  on  the  Navigation  Laws.    By  H.  G.  Chapman. 

Church  Estahlishments.    Report  of   the    Discussion  between 
Edward  Miall,  Esq.,  and  Eev.  Joseph  Baylee. 

1848.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.    By  T.  Smith,  West  Derby 

Guardian. 
Pr.  Mitchell  and  Co. 
Hydromania;  or  the  Water  Question,  a  Political  fragment  of 

Rivington  Pike.    By  a  Shopkeeper  of  Liyerpool. 
Hope  for  the  Warehouse  Owners,  &c.    By  T.  J.  Hutton. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Remarks  on  Chloroform.    By  W.  H.  Bainbrigge,  Surgeon. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  House  of  Stanley  and  the  House  of 

Sefton.    By  David  Ross,  of  the  Liverpool  Chronicle. 
The  True  Pathological  Nature  of  Cholera  and  its  Treatment.    By 
Dr.  G.  S.  Hawthorne.    Second  Edition. 
Pr.  Smith  and  Co. 

Sermon.    On  the  Opening  of  St.  Paul's  Church.    By  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Neile.    "  The  House  of  God." 
Pr.  Newling. 
On  Medical  Education.    By  Dr.  Dickinson,  M.A. 

Destruction  of  an  Emigrant  Ship,  the  Ocean  Monarch,  by  Fire. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-six  lives  lost  . 

Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association  Tracts,  commenced  in 
September. 

Sermon :  The  Moral  Consequences  of  a  False  E'aith.    By  Rev. 
Cecil  Wray,  St.  Martin  s. 

Observations  on  the  Sewer  Rate.    By  J.  Newlands  and  Capes 

Ashlin. 
Supply  of  Water  to  Liverpool,  briefly  considered.   By  T.  Spencer. 
Direct  Taxation.    Prize  Essay. 

An  Address  to  Sunday  Scholars.    By  the  late  Rev.  Sam.  Saunders. 

1849.  Sermon :  God's  Voice  in  the  Cholera.    By.  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones. 

Ancient  Liveq)ool  in  its  Buildings  and  Architecture.    By  J.  A. 
Picton,  Esq. 
Pr.  Marples. 

Speech  of  Samuel  Holme,  Esq.,  to  the  Electors  of  Roduey  Street 
Ward,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Bold  Street. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
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1849.   An  Inquiry  into  the  changes  of  the  leyel  in  the  Sea  and  Land 
on  West  Coast.    By  J.  A.  Pic  ton,  Esq. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 

Lecture:   The  History  of  the  Mediterranean.    By  Bev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  at  the  Collegiate  Institution. 

Artlzans'  Prize  Essays.      On  the  Influence  of   rational    and 
elevating  Amusements  upon  the  Working  Classes. 

Jenny  Lind's  Concert  at  the  Amphitheatre,  for  the  Southern 
Hospital. 

Celehration  of  the  Opening  of  the  Philharmonic  Hall.    Six  Con- 
certs during  the  week,  August  27th  to  Slst. 

Hints :  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.    By  H.  C. 
Pidgeon. 
Pr.  Brakell. 
A  Lecture.    By  W.  H.  Bainhrigge,  Surgeon.    For  promoting  a 
GoYemesses'  Institution  in  Liverpool. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Mr.  S.  Mitchell. 

Pr.  S.  Mitchell. 
A  Discourse  on  the  Watch-night  Lamps.   By  Bev.  J.  Martiueau. 

Opening  of  Hope  Street  New  Church. 
Beports  of  Committees  of  the  Council  on  the  Water  Supply. 

Pr.  Mail  Office. 
National  Sin — What  is  it?    A  Letter  to  Sir  George  Grey,  by 
Bev.  H.  M'Neile. 
Pr.  NewUng. 
Sermon.    Thanksgiving  Day  for  Deliverance  from  Cholera.    By 
Bev.  Edward  Hull,  M.A.    Chapel  for  the  Blind. 
Pr.  Marples. 
Wild  Flowers.    Edited  by  Bev.  T.  D.  Halstead. 

Pr.  Marples. 
Liverpool  Water  Supply.    Beport  of  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  G.E., 
and  James  Newlands,  Esq.,  C.E. 
Pr.  Marples. 
Sermon :  The  Threshing  Floor  of  Araunah.    By  Bev.  William 

Hesketh. 
Sermon  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.    By 
Bev.  Augustus  Campbell,  Bector  of  Liverpool. 

Speech:  The  National  Bestoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.    By  Bev.  W.  W.  Ewbank, 
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1849.   Sermon :  Gfaristian  Burial,  and  Unconsecrated  Cemeteries.    By 
Rev.  John  Martin,  Curate  of  St.  Martin's,  Liverpool. 
Sermon  :  Charity  under  Persecution.     By  Rev.  J.  Martin. 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Byrth,  Rector  of  Wallasey. 

By  Rev.  John  Tobin,  liscard. 
Speeches  of  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Pr.  J.  R.  Wyiiams. 
Report  of  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Newlands,  on  the  Subject  of 

Rivington  Pike  Contract. 
Report  on  the  Liverpool  Observatory.    By  the  Astronomer  to 

the  Committee. 
Report  on  the  Operations  under  the  Liverpool  Sanitary  Act.    By 

J.  A.  Tinne,  Esq. 
Sir  Hugh  of  Lincoln ;  or,  an  examination  of  a  curious  Tradition 

respecting  the  Jews,  &c.    By  Dr.  Hume. 
Report  of  the  Medical  Relief  Committee  to  the  Select  Vestiy  of 

the  Parish  of  Liverpool. 
Letter  to  Robertson  Gladstone,  Esq.,  on  the  Publications  of  the 

Financial  Reform  Association. 
Chambers  and  Tribunals  of  Commerce.    By  Levi  Leone. 
1860.   Traces  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Saxon  in  England,  &o.    By 
J.  A.  Picton,  F,S.A. 
Pr.  M.  J.  Whitty. 
A  Tract  for  my  Parish,  with  reference  to  the  Gorham  Case.     By 
Rev.  F.  A.  Power,  M.A. 
Pr.  Newling. 
Sermon:   Our  Lord's  appearing  and  Jewish  Restoration.     By 
Rev.  F.  A.  Power,  M.A. 
Pr.  Deighton. 
Copies  of  Correspondence  between  Dr.  Dundas  and  Dr.  Vose. 

Pr.  Bockliff. 
Reply,  &c.,  of  Mr.  King  Ellison  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Dundas. 

Pr.  Mail  Office. 
Sudlow's  Musical  Services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Ship-building  in  Liverpool.  Evidence  before  Committee  of  Town 
Council. 
Pr.  Mail  Office. 
Treatise  on  Physical  Education.    By  Louis  Huguenin. 
Public  Discussion  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Pansies ;  Impromptu  Thoughts.    By  a  Lady.     Poems. 
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1850.   BelieTe  aod  be  sure.    By  Rev.  W.  M.  Falloon. 
Fr.  Newling. 
Report  of  Robert  Stepbenson,  C.E.,  on  tbe  Supply  of  Water  to 

the  Town  of  Liverpool,  March  28th. 
Pr.  in  London. 
Letter  to  the  Holders  of  Bonds  in  the  Birkenhead  Docks.    By 

John  Laird. 
Pr.  Marples. 
Report  of  the  Surveyor,  for  increased  facilities  for  Shipping 

Goals  at  Liverpool. 
Report  of  Surveyor  of  Liverpool  Docks,  upon  Sites  for  Ship 

Building. 
Letters  on  the  Export  Goal  Trade  of  Liverpool.    Illustrated. 

By  W.  Laird. 
Deed  of  Settlement  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool. 
The  Symptomatic  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Gholera.     By  Ewing 

Whittle,  M.D. 
Pr.  E.  Smith  and  Co. 
Abstract  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  under  an  Act  for 

the  Improvement  of  Liverpool. 
Dr.  Mackay's  Letter  on  Fire  and  Lights  on  board  the  vessels  in 

the  Liverpool  Docks. 
Mr.  Gregson's  Address  on  the  Removal  of  the  Timber  Trade. 
On  the  State  of  the  Law  of  Arbitraments.    By  Levi  Leone. 
ElectrO'Biology ;  or,  the  Electrical  Science  of  life.    By  G.  W. 

Stone. 


SERIALS. 


1712.    The  earliest  specimen  of  a  periodical  publication  which  appeared 
in   Liverpool  is  entitled  **  The  Liverpool  Courant,  being  an 
"  abstract  of  the  London  and  other  news,  from  Tuesday,  July 
"  15th,  to  Friday,  July  the  18th,  1712,  No.  18." 
Printed  by  S.  Terry,  Dale  Street. 
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1756.   Williamson's  Liverpool  AdvertiseVy  No.  1,  May.  28. 
1798.    The  Student,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.    2  vols.   No.  2  dated  Noyember 
Ist,  1798.    The  rest  have  no  date.    W.  Hilton,  Teacher. 

1798.  The  Caterer,  or  Liyerpool  Weekly  Magazine,  vol.  1,  No.  8. 

1799.  The  Liverpool  Fhcenix,  continued  to  1813. 

1800.  Family  Instructor.    Five  parts. 

Pr.  Forshaw,  Edmund  Street. 
1801  to  1808.    The  New  Theological  Repository,  consisting  of  Original 
Essays  upon  the  Evidence,  Excellency,  and  Doctrines  of 
Christianity  &c. 

1818.  Mirror  of  Amusement,  2  yols.    Tales  of  Instruction  and  Amuse- 

ment. 
Pr.  Nattall,  Fisher  Ss  Dixon. 
1816.    The  Liverpool  Magazine,  and  General  Proyinoial  Miscellany  for 
1816.    Eleven  numbers,  monthly. 
Pr.  F.  Roberts,  late  Johnson,  Manesty  lane. 
1816.    The  Liverpool  Freeman ;  or,  Weekly  Magazine  of  Political  Essays 
and  Miscelleuieous  Papers.    Six  numbers. 
Pr.  F.  B.  Wright, 
1816.   The   Liverpool   Chronicle,  and   General.  Provincial  Magazine. 
Monthly  parts. 
Pr.  W.  Bethell. 
1816.    The  Corrector;  or.  Dramatic  Intelligeucer ;  containing  Original 
Criticisms  on   the    Performances  and  Performers  at   the 
Tbeatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  for  the  Summer  Season,  1816. 
Six  weekly  numbers. 
Pr.  Neyett's,  Castle  Street. 

1818  to  1830.     The  Kaleidoscope ;  or.  Literary  and  Scientific  Mirror. 

A  weekly  publication,  containing  a  variety  of  original  and 
select  articles.     1  vol.  folio.     New  series,  quarto,  eleven 
yols. 
Pr.  and  Pub.  £.  Smith  &  Co. 

1819  to  July,  1821.   The  Imperial  Magazine,    Illustrated  with  Portraits 

&c. 
Pr.  H.  Fisher,  Caxton  Press. 

1819.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Quarterly  Magazine,  containing 

the  1st  and  2nd  series,  by  Sarah  Medley,  Haymarket,  illus- 
trated.   1820,  the  second  year's  series,  imder  the  title  of  the 
Eoyal  Magazine, 
Pr.  J.  Lang,  Dnuy  Lane. 
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1820.  The  Bee.    Fire-side  Companion  and  Evening  Tales,  caloulated 

to  blend  Instruction  with  Delight.    Twenty- four  numbers. 
[It  was  advertised  that  this  volume  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  another,  entitled  The  Queen  Bee,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  twenty-four  numbers.] 
Pr.  Heniy  Fisher,  Caxton  Press. 

1821.  The  Liverpool  Theatrical  Investigator.     Price  Id.     129  daily 

numbers.    Vol.  1,  ending  Dec.  Ist,  1821.    Vol.  2,  twenty- 
six  weekly  numbers.   Price  3d.   No.  1,  June  2,  1822. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Johnson. 
The  Thespian;  a  series  of  Essays  on  the  Drama,   applicable 
chiefly  to  the  Theatricals  of  Liverpool  during  the  Season  of 
1821.    Daily  numbers.    Price  Id.    Ending  Dec.  ist,  1821. 
Ninety  numbers. 

Pr.  and  Pub.  Smith  &  Melling,  Pool  Lane. 
The  Censor;  or  Review  of  Public  Amusements  in  Liverpool. 
Price  2d.    Eleven  weekly  numbers.    Ending  Feb.,  1822. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Johnson. 
The  Academic;  a  Periodical  Publication,  comprising  Original 
Essays,   Resiews,   Poems,  &o.     In  twenty-two  numbers, 
fortnightly. 

Pr.  and  Pnb.  by  B.  Bockliff. 

1822.  2^  fTiprm^  ;  a  Literary,  Moral  and  Scientific  Journal.   Twenty- 

eight  weekly  nxmibers.    Price  3)d. 

1823.  Liverpool  ApoUonius.    No.  1 ,  and  in  1824  No.  2,  by  J.  H.  Swale. 

Pr.  F.  B.  Johnson. 
1824  to  1826.  Life  in  London,  1  vol.  2nd  vol.  BetheU's  Life  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  Sporting  Register,  weekly  numbers,  Price  2d. 
Pr.  and  Pnb.  by  W.  Bethell,  10,  Marshall  Street. 

1824.  The  Nepenthe;  or,  Liverpool  Weekly  Correspondent  and  Journal 

of  Fashionable    Literature.      Fifty-one    weekly  numbers. 
Published  by  J.  De  Gamps,  Castle  Street.  Price  2}d.  and  3d. 
Pr.  J.  Hodgson,  Tarleton  Street. 

1825.  The  Engineer;  or  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Repository. 

only  one  number.    By  W.  Marratt. 
Pr.  Rashton  and  Melling. 

1820.    The  Liverpool  Repository  of  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Com- 
merce.   By  an  Association  of  Literary  Gentlemen.    Twelve 
monthly  numbers.     Pub.  C.  Gray,  Paradise  Street. 
Pr.  D.  Marples,  69,  Paradise  Street. 
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1827.   Hie  Lancashire  Literary  Museum ;  or,  Journal  of  Polite  Litera- 
tore,  Arts,  and  Sciences.    Quarto,  weekly  numbers.    Price 
3^d.    Edited  by  James  Scott  Walker. 
Pr.  and  Pab.  by  Edward  Willmer,  25,  Lord  Street. 

1829.  Le  Panorama;  Becueil  Litteraire  Fran9ais.    Nineteen  weekly 

numbers.    Price  6d.    E.  Smith  &  Go. 

1830.  T?ie  Companion.      Gratuitously  circulated  with  the  Liverpool 

Chronicle.    Thirty-five  numbers,  weekly. 
Pr.  Wm.  H.  Farman. 

1831.  The  Liver  ;  or,  Liyerpool  Local  Correspondent.   G.  Smith  &  Go. 

1832.  The  Lancashire  Omnibiu.  Journal  of  Literature  and  Amusement. 

1833.  The  Liverpool  Medical  Gazette ;  or.  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine 

and  the  Collateral  Sciences.    Twelye  numbers.    Edited  by 
Dr.  Hunter  Lane. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 

1834.  The  Watchman's  Lantern ;  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  pro- 

ceedings of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  and  its 
representatives. 
Pr.  £.  Smith  &  Co. 
The  Horoscope ;  a  Weekly  Miscellany  of  Astrology.    Nineteen 
numbers.    Edited  by  Zadkiel. 
Pr.  Willmer  and  Smith. 
The  Monthly  Archives  of  the  Medical  Sciences.    Five  numbers. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hunter  Lane. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 
The  MSlange,    A  variety  of  original  pieces  of  Prose  and  Verse  ; 
comprising  the  Elysium  of  Animals.  By  E.  Smith.  Twelve 

monthly  numbers,  Olustrated. 
Pr.  and  Pub.  by  Egerton  Smith  &  Co. 

The  Liverpool  Medical  Journal.    Four  monthly  numbers. 

Pr.  W.  Grape). 

1 636.   The  Story  Teller;  or.  Fire-side  Companion.  Twenty-five  numbers. 

Price  Jd. 

Pr.  and  Pab.  W.  B.  Knipe,  120,  St.  James'  Street 

1837.    The  Rambler;    or,  Budget  of   Literature  and  Fun.     Weekly 

Periodical.    Edited  by  the  Liver  Club. 

Pr.  George  Thompson. 

1842.  Journal   of  Science,   Literature  and  Art,  and  of  Institution 
Beports.    Six  monthly  nxunbers,  Quarto. 
Pr.  and  Pub.  H.  Ganthrop. 
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1845.  Liverpool  Health  of  Towru  Advocate.  Edited  by  Dr.  Sutherland. 
Published  monthly  from  Sep.  Ist  to  July  1st,  1847. 

1847.  The  Liverpool  Lion  (afterwards  added — or,  Lancashire  Charivari.) 
A  Journal  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Things  as  they  are, 
with  stray  hints  of  Things  as  they  ought  to  be.  Illustrated. 
Weekly  numbers.  Price  8d.  First  published  by  G.  J.  Keet, 
Arcade.  Second  published  by  G.  B.  Horridge  &  Co.,  1, 
Sweeting  Street. 

1847.  Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Auoeiation  Tracts  commenced. 

1848.  Jones.    Published  fortnightly.    Price  2d.    Afterwards  called  The 

Liverpool  Charivari. 
Plr.  Doran  and  Lerry,  (fee. 
1840.    The  Rosooe  Magazine,  and  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Literary 
Reporter.  Six  monthly  numbers.  E.  Howell,  Church  Street* 
Pr.  E.  Matthews,  85,  Sonth  John  Street 
1860.   The  Original    A  Periodical  established  by  a  few  young  men,  as 
an  Amusement  for  their  Leisure  hours. 
Plr.  Albion  Office. 


GUIDES. 


1784.    A  Familiar  Medical  Survey  of  Liverpool,  Situation  of  the  Town, 
the  Qualities  and  Influence  of  the  Air,  &o.    By  W.  Moss, 
Surgeon,  Liverpool. 
Pr.  R.  Hodgson. 
1795.   Wallace's  General  and  Descriptive  History  of  the  Ancient  and 
Present  State  of  the  Town  of  Liverpool. 
Pr.  MoCreery  &  Phillips. 
1706.   The  Liverpool  Guide ;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Environs:  with 
a  Map  of  the  Town.    Sold  by  Crane  &  Jones,  Castle  Stroet. 
1797.    The  Liverpool  Guide;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Environs :  with 
a  Map.    By  W.  Moss.    Second  Edition,  enlarged, 
Pr.  T.  Swarbreck, 
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1799.   The  Liyerpool  Ghiide ;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Enyirons :  with 
a  Map  of  the  Town ;  and  Directions  for  Sea-hathing.    By 
W.  Moss.    Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
Pr.  J.  McCreery. 

1801.   The  Liverpool  Guide;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Environs:  with 
a  Map;  and  Directions  for  Sea-bathing.    By  W.   Moss- 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged. 
Pr,  J.  McCreery. 

1606.  The  Picture  of  Liverpool;  or,  Stranger's  Gxiide :  with  a  Plan  of 

the  Town. 
Pr.  W.  Jones,  at  the  Chronicle  Office. 

1607.  The  Stranger  in  Livei'pool;  or,  an  Historical  and  Descriptive 

View  of  Liverpool  and  its  Environs:  with  a  Map.    Illus 
trated.    First  Edition. 
Pr.  by  and  for  Thomas  Kaje,  1807. 

1608.  The  Picture  of  Liverpool ;  or,  Stranger's  Guide.    A  New  Edition* 

considerably  enlarged.     Embellished  with  Engravings  on 
Wood  by  the  first  Artists :  with  a  Map. 
Pr.  Jones  &  Wright,  Swift's  conri. 
1610.  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &c.    The  Second  Edition,  with  cor- 
rections and  additions.      With  Illustrations  and  a  Map: 
with  an  Epitome  of  the  EUstory  of  Liverpool— the  first  of  the 
Annals. 
Pr.  Thomas  Kaye. 
1812.   The  Stranger  in  Liverpool;  &c.    The  Third  Edition,  with  cor- 
rections and  additions.    With  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Pr.  Thomas  Kaye. 
1814.   The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &o.    Fourth  Edition. 
Pr.  Thomas  Kaye. 

1816.   The  Stranger  in  Liverpool;  &c.    The  Fifth  Edition:  with  a 
Map,  and  a  large  collection  of  Engraved  Views  at  the  end. 
Pr.  Thomas  £aye. 

1820.  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &c.  The  Sixth  Edition.  A  Nev 
Plan  of  the  Town.  One  edition  illustrations  interspersed  ; 
another  with  a  number  at  the  end.  An  Appendix  of  the 
Family  of  Edward  Moore  (1667)  first  introduced. 

1828.   The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &c.    The  Seventh  Edition.    A  new 
plan  from  the  Sixth  Edition.    First  entry  as  the  Annals  of 
Liverpool.    Large  number  of  Illustrations  at  the  end. 
Pr.  Thomas  Kaye. 
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1826.  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &c.  The  Eighth  Edition.  Map 
same  as  the  Seventh  Edition.  An  Import  and  Export 
Chart  added. 

1829.   The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &c.    The  Ninth  Edition,  with  cor- 
rections and  copious  additions.     Profusely  illustrated,  with 
an  appendix,  from  the  Ancient  Town  Records  &c.  &c. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 

1833.  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool;  &c.    The  Tenth  Edition.    A  New 

Map.    Illustrated  hy  small  views. 

1834.  The  Picture  of  Liverpool;  or  Stranger's  Guide.     A  New  and 

correct  Map  of  the  Town. 
Pr.  and  Pub.  Thomas  Taylor. 
1836.   The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &c.    Eleventh  Edition. 
Pr.  Thomas  Kaye. 
Cornish's  Stranger's  Guide.   First  Edition.    Puh.  37,  Lord  Street. 

1839.  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &c.    Twelfth  Edition.    A  New  Map, 

much  enlarged.    Illustrations  many  and  finer. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 

1840.  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &o.    Twelfth  Edition. 

Pr.  T.  Kaye. 

1841.  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  &o.    Twelfth  Edition.    A  New  Map, 

numerous  illustrations. 
Pr.  T.  Kaye. 

1842.  Smith's  Stranger's  Guide  to  Liverpool.    By  Alexander  Brown. 

Illustrated. 

1843.  The  Picturesque  Hand-hook  to  Liverpool  ;  being  an  improved 

Edition  of  the  Stranger's  Pocket  Book.  Fourth  Thousand. 
A  new  and  accurate  Plan  of  the  Town.  Wareing  Webb, 
CasUe  Street. 

1843.  Smith's  Stranger^s  Guide  to  Liverpool.    By  Alex.  Brown,  A.M. 

With  Illustrations  and  a  Map  of  Town,  Price  4s.  With  Plan 
and  two  Engravings,  Price  2s. 
Published  by  Benj.  Smith,  Soath  Castle  Street 

1844.  The  Stranger's  Pocket  Guide  through  Liverpool.  Second  Edition. 

A  Plan  of  the  Town. 
Published  by  Benj.  Smith,  South  Castle  Street. 
Pictorial  Liverpool.    Illustrated  by  Eugravings,  Woodcuts,  and 

Lithographic  Drawings,  fifty  in  number.      New  Outline 

Map.    By  James  Stonehouse. 
Published  by  Henry  Lacey,  Bold  Street. 
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A  New  and  complete  Hand-book  for  tbe  Stranger  in  Liverpool. 
A  New  Outline  Map.    A  New  Edition.    No  lUustrations. 
By  James  Stonehonse. 
Published  by  Henry  Lacey. 
1846.   Brown's  Threepenny  Gaide  through  Liverpool.      For  Cheap 
Trains.    An  Engraved  Map.    By  James  Stonehonse. 
Ft.  and  Pub.  by  John  Brown,  Dansie  Street 
The  Picturesque  Hand-book  of  Liverpool ;  with  a  day  at  Birken- 
head.    A  Map  of  the  Town,  and  above  One  Hundred 
Engravings.    Fifth  Edition.    By  H.  M.  Addey. 
Published  by  Benj.  Smith,  South  Castle  Street. 
1850.    The   Stranger  in   Liverpool     By  Thomas  Kaye.     Re-iflsne. 
Twelfth  Edition. 


THE  LAKELAND  OF  LANOASHIBE. 


No.  I. — Hawkshead  Town,  Church  and  School. 


By  A,  Craig  Gibson,  F.S,A. 

Bbid  3n>  Mabch,  1865. 


Thi  English  Lakes  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  of  Cnmber- 
land  or  Westmoreland ;  and  comparatively  few  amongst  the 
crowds  that  flock  thither  every  season  make  themselves 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is 
popularly  called  the  Lake  District — a  portion,  too,  containing 
every  variety  of  scenery  that  may  be  imagined  as  ranging 
between  the  most  savage  and  sterile  grandeur  and  the  softest 
and  most  luxuriant  beauty — lies  within  the  boundaries  of 
Lancashire,  the  county  whose  name,  perhaps  beyond  any 
other,  suggests  ideas  widely  apart  from  anything  associated 
in  our  thoughts  with  the  worship  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature. 

The  queen  of  our  lakes,  Windermere,  is  bounded  on  two- 
thirds  of  its  circumference  by  a  Lancashire  shore.  The 
smaller  lake  of  Esthwaite,  whose  chief  attractions  are  the 
irregularity  of  outline,  formed  by  its  green  peninsular  hillocks 
and  its  general  air  of  placid  beauty  and  repose,  is  entirely  in 
Lancashire.  Entirely  in  Lancashire,  too,  is  Goniston  Water, 
around  the  head  of  which  are  concentrated  and  combined^ 
as  I  devoutly  believe,  more  of  the  tme  elements  of  natural 
beauty  than  may  be  found  within  the  same  limited  bounds 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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Lancashire  also  possesses  numerous  small  sheets  of  water, 
varying  from  a  mile  to  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  called 
"tarns."  The  situations  of  all  of  these  are  romantic  and 
wild — in  some  instances  almost  inaccessible.  Such  are  the 
lakes  contained  in  that  part  of  the  Hundred  of  Lonsdale, 
distinguished  as  "  North  of  the  Sands,"  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  county  by  the  great  bay  of  Morecambe,  and 
generally  reckoned  part  of  the  lake  country.  It  consists  of 
the  Lordship  of  Fumess  and  the  Parish  of  CartmeL  Fumess 
has  been  described  as  an  island,  and  called  so  by  one  of  its 
old  Abbots,  from  being  surrounded,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  yards  at  the  water-shed,  on  the  pass  where  the  three 
counties  meet,  by  river,  lake  and  sea.  It  is  divided  into 
High  and  Low  Fumess,  or  Furness  Fells  and  Furness  Plain ; 
and  it  is  the  mountainous  part  of  Furness,  rich  in  topographic 
and  scenic,  and  not  deficient  in  historic  interest,  that  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  under  the  notice  of  this  Society,  in  a  short 
series  of  papers ;  and,  taking  its  metropolis,  humble  as  it  is, 
as  properly  first,  I  shall  devote  this  to  the  description  and 
history  of  the  town  of  Hawkshead. 

Beaders  of  Wordsworth  will  remember  that  in  his  principal 
poem,  The  Excursion,  he  relates  that  he  first  knew  the 
pedler-hero  of  his  narrative — 

In  a  little  town  obscure, 
A  market-village,  seated  in  a  tract 
Of  mountains,  where  my  school-day  time  was  passed. 

The  ''little  town  obscure"  was  Hawkshead,  which  at  the 
period  of  Wordsworth's  youth  was  famous  for  its  Grammar 
School. 

Besides  the  late  poet-laureate,  another  bard,  one  of  a  very 
difierent  stamp,  has  honoured  Hawkshead  with  his  notice. 
Bi chard  Braithwaite,  author  of  that  eccentric  and  witty 
doggerel.  Drunken  Barnabys  Journal,  names  it  as  one  of  the 
resting-places  in  his  "  Itinerary,"  thus — 
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Donee  Hauxide  specto  sensem ; 
mine  sedem  Lancastrensem, 

In  the  English  version — 

Thence  to  Htxuxide's  marish  pasture ; 
Thence  to  th'  Beat  of  old  LancatUr, 

On  this  meagre  passage  one  of  Braithwaite's  annotators 
remarks — "  Hauxide. — This  place,  as  well  as  a  few  others, 
"  are  only  named  to  say  '  farewell/  as  though  Bamahy  made 
"  no  long  tarrying  therein.  For  these  partial  omissions  it  is 
"difficnlt  to  assign  a  reason,  unless  it  may  he  conjectured 
''  that  it  is  not  attributable  to  dearth  of  incident,  but  that 
"Braithwaite  knew  himself  to  be  too  intimately  known  in 
"the  neighbourhood  of  particular  towns  to  remain,  if  they 
"  were  described,  long  undiscovered  as  author  of  the  poem.' 
This  is  exceedingly  probable ; — Braithwaite,  having  relations 
resident  at  Hawkshead  and  his  family-seat  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, would  be  known  there  as  a  country  gentleman  of 
dignity  and  state,  and  could  not  wish  to  be  identified  with 
Buch  a  disreputable  vagabond  as  he  has  left  us  in  his 
"Drunken  Bamahy."  Amongst  his  Remains  after  Death 
the  following  occurs : — 

Vpon  the  late  Decease  of  my  muchrlamented  friend  and  kinsman, 
AUen  Nicholson,  a  zealous  and  industrious  member  of  Church 
and  Commonweal, 

Hauxide  laments  thy  death ;  Grassmyre  not  so, 
Wishing  thou  had'st  been  dead  ten  years  agoe, 
For  then  her  market  had  not  been  so  done, 
But  had  suruiu'd  thy  age  in  time  to  come ; 
And  well  may  Hauxide  griene  at  thy  departure, 
Since  she  received  from  thee  her  ancient  charter. 

Except  in  the  works  of  these  two  very  dissimilar  bards  and 
of  some  merely  local  writers,  Hawkshead,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  no  other  place  in  literature.     Its  place  in  history 
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I  shall  notice  hereafter.     Meanwhile  I  may  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  it  as  seen  in  oar  own  time. 

It  is  one  of  the  smallest  market  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
consisting  of  about  eighty  houses  and  about  four  hundred 
inhabitants.  Its  appearance  is  pretty  accurately  described 
by  "  A  Gentleman,"  who  made  and  published  A  Tour  front 
London  to  the  Lakes  in  J 791  : — "A  small  market  town, 
''  where  the  houses  seem  as  if  they  had  been  dancing  a 
''  country  dance,  but,  being  all  out,  had  stood  still  where 
"  the  dance  ended."  That  it  is  little  altered  in  seventy  years 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  quatrain  by  a  resident 
rhymer,  not  much  known,  describing  its  present  appearance  : 

A  quaint  old  town  is  Hawkshead  and  an  ancient  look  it  bears. 

Its  church,  its  school,  its  dwellings,  its  streets,  its  lanes  and  squares 

Are  all  irregularides — all  angles,  twists  and  crooks, 

With  penthouses  and  gables  oyer  archways,  wents  and  nooks. 

Its  squares  are  two,  one  of  which  may  be  called  a  square 
with  all  propriety.  The  other  would  defy  a  more  able  mathe- 
matician than  r  to  define  its  figure.  Of  streets,  accurately 
speaking,  it  possesses  one,  of  varying  contour,  and  width 
frequently  and  awkwardly  encroached  upon  by  gabled  shops 
standing  out  at  right  angles  to  the  roadway  and  houses,  by 
aggressive  comers,  and  by  low  upper  stories  projected  far 
beyond  the  foundation  line  of  the  buildings.  For  the  paucity 
of  streets  in  Hawkshead,  however,  we  are  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  number  of  its  lanes,  entries,  wents,  passages  and 
"  nooks."  The  most  important  of  these  last  is  called  Grandy 
nook — that  is.  Grandmother's  corner — the  way  through  which, 
though  it  affords  the  only  access  to  the  parsonage  and  some 
other  residences,  has  long  offered  a  puzzle  to  the  drivers  of 
even  single-horsed  vehicles.  Altogether  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  town  laid  out  in  a  more  eccentric  manner,  or  the 
same  number  of  houses  shaken  or  huddled  together  with  less 
regard  to  order,  arrangement  or  convenience ;  nor  is  it  possible 
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to  conceive  anything  more  angularly  irregular  than  its  ground 
plan,  or  more  rudely  picturesque  than  the  outlines  of  its 
walls,  chimneys  and  roofs. 

The  situation  of  Hawkshead  is  singularly  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  It  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  the  head  of  Esthwaite 
lake,  on  the  north-western  side  of  a  fine  valley,  open  to  the 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  hounded  on  the  western  side 
by  a  long  range  of  elevated  moorlands,  which  separate  it  from' 
the  vales  of  Coniston,  Gnzedale  and  Dalepark ;  and  on  the 
east  by  a  shorter  extent  of  similar  heights,  dividing  it  from  a 
part  of  Windermere. 

The  town  has  immediately  on  its  western  side  a  curious  but 
very  beautiful  accumulation  of  glacier-formed  hummocks 
(moraines),  locally  called  *'  Hows/*  Equally  immediately  to 
the  east  it  has  the  broad  green  meadows  which  form  part  of 
the  floor  of  Esthwaite  vale,  and,  becoming  marshy  near  the 
lake,  justify  Drunken  Barnaby  in  calling  them  Hawkshead's 
"  marish  pasture." 

Notwithstanding  its  lack  of  shelter,  or  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  free  sweep  of  the  winds  preventing  the 
stagnation  of  vapours,  miasmatic  or  otherwise,  Hawkshead  is 
remarkably  salubrious,  the  death  rate  of  the  whole  parish 
being  under  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  considerably  less 
than  one  half  the  average  rate  of  the  whole  kingdom.* 

Instances  of  longevity  are  not  infrequent,  for  octogenarians 
have  been  numerous,  and  nonogenarians  not  singular  there. 
Of  what  the  ratio  of  increase  might  be,  were  it  not  for 
emigration  and  other  reducing  causes,  we  may  judge  by  the 
case  of  Prudence  Nicholson,  an  old  lady  of  eighty-two,  who 
boasts  a  living  progeny  equal  in  numbers  to  the  years  of  her  life ; 
aod  the  case  of  another  has  been  quoted,  whose  descendants  at 
bet  death  numbered  119. 

•  It  baa,  however,  of  late  years  been  visited  with  low  fever  of  a  mild  type, 
oeeasioned,  as  is  sapposed,  by  the  frequent  inundation  of  the  meadows. 
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Its  name  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ferguson  to  be  derived  from 
Hawkr,  a  Scandinavian  proper  name ;  ^ehile  the  late  Dr. 
Whi taker,  Vicar  of  Blackburn,  who  had  a  residence  hero, 
told  me  that  it,  as  well  as  the  local  family  name  of  Hawkrigg, 
must  bear  some  reference  to  falconry.  Like  more  of  the 
reverend  doctor's  local  etymologies,  this  derivation  can  hardly 
be  accepted.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Ferguson 
may  be  right.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  old  Norse 
settler  named  Hawkr,  or  Auk,  once  possessed  a  hide  of  land 
there,  and  so  left  his  name  to  the  spot. 

Hawskshead  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  a  very  respectable 
antiquity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  community 
and  a  chapelry  at  a  date  considerably  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  the  earliest  annals  of  Fumess  Abbey  we  find 
it  referred  to  as  a  place  even  then  of  some  standing  and  im- 
portance, as  I  shall  shew  when  I  treat  of  its  ecclesiastical  and 
manorial  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  Hawkshead  is  that  it  was  one  of  the  stations  selected 
for  the  mustering  of  recruits  in  that  fuUIe  rising  of  40,000 
men  cdled  "The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace"  in  1637,  which,  as 
may  be  remembered,  was  instigated  chiefly  by  the  heads  of 
the  large  religious  houses  after  the  smaller  communities  had 
been  suppressed.  Bobert  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  East  York- 
shire, was  the  military  chief  of  this  insurrection ;  and  his 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Hawkshead  ran  as 
follows : — 

To  the  Gommyns  of  Hawkside  Parish,  Bailiffs  or  Constables,  with 
all  the  Hamletts  of  the  same. 
Wei  beloved,  we  greet  you  well;  and  whereas  our  brother 
PoTerty,  and  our  brother  Eoger  goitb  forward,  is  openly  for  the 
aide  and  assistance  of  your  faith  and  holy  Church,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  such  abbeys  and  monasteries,  now  dissolved  and 
suppressed  without  any  just  cause.  Wherefore  gudde  brothers, 
forasmuch  as  our  sayd  brederyn  hath  send  to  us  for  aide  and  helpe, 
wee  do  not  only  effectually  desire  you,  but  also  under  the  paine  of 
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deadly  sinne  we  commande  you  and  every  of  you  to  be  at  the  stoke 
green  beside  Hawkside  Kirke,  the  Saturday  next,  being  the  xxviii 
day  of  October  by  xi  of  the  clock  in  your  best  array ;  as  you  shall 
make  answer  before  the  heigh  judge  at  the  DreadfuU  Day  of  Dome ; 
and  in  the  payne  of  pulling  downe  your  houses,  and  leasing  of  your 
gadds,  and  your  bodies  to  be  at  the  Capteyn's  will :  for  at  the  place 
aforesaid,  then  and  there  yee  and  wee  shall  take  further  directions 
concerning  our  faith,  so  farre  decayed,  and  for  gudde  and  laudable 
customes  of  the  country  and  such  naughty  inventions  and  strange 
articles  now  accepted  and  admitted,  so  that  our  said  brother  bee 
subdued,  they  are  lyke  to  go  furtherwards  to  utter  undoing  of  the 
Gomynwealth. 

"Oar  brother  Poverty,"  named  in  this  not  very  intelligible 
document,  was  a  fisherman  of  Hawkshead,  probably  the  leader 
of  its  contingent,  who  served  as  one  of  Aske's  captains  under 
the  self-conferred  title  of  the  Earl  of  Poverty.  **  Our  brother 
"  Roger  "  was  most  probably  Roger  Pele,  the  last  Abbot  of 
Fumess,  who  afterwards  succeeded,  by  a  somewhat  abject 
submission,  in  making  terms  with  the  government,  and  so 
escaped  the  terrible  fate  of  his  neighbour  abbots  of  Whalley 
and  Salley,  accepting  the  rectory  of  Dalton  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  abbey.  It  is  therefore  probable  his  share 
in  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  condoned  or  overlooked  by 
the  authorities. 

This  is  the  only  instance  on  record  wherein  Hawkshead 
has  been  honoured  by  having  its  name  made  prominent  in  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  Of  its  internal  and  domestic 
affairs  we  gain  some  curious  glimpses  from  its  Parish  Register, 
in  which,  from  its  commencement  in  1568  to  the  end  of  the 
next  century,  the  clergymen  seem  to  have  recorded  everything 
that  occurred  in  the  parish  that  was  at  all  remarkable  or 
uncommon.  I  give  a  few  of  these  entries  as  being  interesting, 
if  meagre^  sketches  of  the  state  of  society  in  a  little  secluded 
community  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  has  a  con- 
siderably earlier  date. 
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1577,  November. — In  this  month  began  the  pestilent 
sickness  in  this  p-ishe,  which  was  brought  in  by  one 
George  Barwicke,  whereof  is  deceased — those  y'  are  thus 
markt*  [The  number  of  burials  so  marked  is  thirty-eight, 
the  same  mark  being  prefixed  to  this  entry.]  ^Anthony 
Dixson  buried  in  Langdale  last  day  of  September  and  taken 
up  again  and  brought  to  Hawkshead  the  XI  day  of 
January. 

This  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  singular  violation  of  a  rule, 
if  not  a  law,  that  forbade  the  disinterment  of  one  who  had 
died  of  plague,  which,  as  the  asterisk  indicates,  had  been  this 
man's  fate. 

Another  entry  fixes  the  age  of  the  Friends'  burial  ground, 
which  still  exists  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

1658  fi'eb  XI. — To  day,  one  Agnes  the  wife  of  Edward 
Eigge  de  Hye  Wray  a  Quaker  which  was  buryet  at  Coult- 
house  in  George  Braithwaite's  parke  (?)  the  same  being  an 
intended  burying  place  for  that  sect  and  she  the  first  coi-ps 
which  was  layde  therein. 
The  next  is  somewhat  ghastly  in  its  details. 

1664  Aprill  ye  4* — That  there  was  a  man  drownd  in 
Thirston  water  t  which  was  found  casten  upp  att  the  Water- 
head  neare  the  yeate  on  the  high  waye  who  had  layde  soe 
long  in  the  sayde  water  until  the  haire  was  com^  of  his 
head,  and  his  face  was  soe  eaten  and  disfigured  with  fyshes^ 
he  beinge  a  stranger  and  not  known  by  any  was  brought 
here  to  Hawkshead  Church  by  a  horse  on  a  carr  and  buryed 
in  his  close  in  the  church  yard  at  the  north  syde  of  the 
schoole  the  day  and  year  first  mentioned  and  expressed. 
In  a  former  paper  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  serf- 
dom was  abolished  in  the  north  of  England  by  the  monks  of 
Fumess  and  other  similar  foundations  at  a  very  early  period, 
A  memorandum  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hawkshead 

f  The  ancient  name  of  Coniston  lake. 
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register  would  seem,  however,  to  shew  that  traces  of  that  old 
institution  remained  to  a  much  later  date  than  is  generally 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  a  domestic  servant  appears  to  have 
had  a  troublesome  form  to  observe  ere  she  was  allowed  to 
leave  her  servitude,  at  a  period  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century. 

M*— That  the  18th  day  of  June  1664  James  ffisher  of 
Amblesyde  yeoman  came  to  me  with  a  certificate  under  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Braithwaite  of  Hawkshead  field  and 
Bichard  Knipe  of  Coniston  Constable  and  Bayliff,  Patrick 
Parker  and  George  Kirkby  of  Coniston  aforesaide  which 
declared  unto  me  that  Jane  Nicolson  late  servant  to  William 
Sawrey  of  Coniston  Waterhead  hadd  the  free  consente  of 
her  saide  master  to  departe  out  of  his  service  &  soe  left. 

CHKISTOPH.  EDMONDSON, 

Paste'  Ecc.  » 
June  27  1664. 

My  next  extract,  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, goes  to  prove  that  our  ancestors  had  much  more 
practical  notions  of  making  capital  punishment  a  deterrent 
example  than  we  can  boast  in  our  day. 

1672  Aprill  8 — Thomas  Lancaster  who  for  poysonninge 
his  own  family  was  Adjudgt  att  the  Assizes  at  Lancaster 
to  be  carried  back  to  his  owne  house  at  Hye  Wray  where 
he  lived  and  was  there  hanged  before  his  owne  doore  till  he 
was  dead  for  that  very  fact,  &  then  was  brought  with  a 
horse  and  a  carr  on  to  the  Coulthouse  meadows  and  forth- 
withe  hunge  oopp  in  Iron  Chaynes  on  a  Gibbet  which  was 
sett  for  that  yery  purpose  on  the  south  syde  of  Sawrey 
Gassy  neare  unto  the  Pool  Stang  and  there  continued  until 
such  tymes  as  he  rotted  away  bone  for  bone. 
I  may  mention  that  the  scene  of  this  exhibition  still  bears 
the  ill-omened  name  of  ''  The  Gibbet  Moss." 
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The  following  is  a  tolerably  graphic  account  of  the  damage 

done  by  a  flood  : — 

Bee' it  remembered  that  upon  the  Tenth  day  of  June  att 

night  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  six 

hundred   eightye   and   sixe ;    there   was   such    a    fearful! 

Thunder  with  fyre  and   rayne  which  occasioned  such  a 

terrible  flood  as  the  like  of  it  was  never  scene  in  these  parts 

by  noe  man  liveinge  :  for  it  did  throwe  downe  some  houses 

and  mills  and  tooke  away  several  briggs  and  the  water  did 

run  through  houses  and  did  much  hurte  to  houses ;  besydes 

the  water  washt  away  great  trees  by  the  rootes  and  the 

becks  and  gills  carried  them  with  other  great  trees,  stocks 

and  stones  a  greater  way  of  and  layd  them  on  mens  ground ; 

yea  further  the  water  did  so  fiercely  run  downe  the  hye-ways 

and  made  such  deepe  holes  and  ditches  in  them  that  att 

severed  places  neither  horse  nor  foote  could  passe;    and 

besydes  the  becks  and  rivers  did  soe  breake  out  of  their 

wayes  as  they  brought  ezceedinge  great  sandbeds  into  men's 

ground  at  many  places  which  did  great  hurte  as  never 

the  like  was  known,  I  pray  God  of  his  great  mercy  grante 

that  none  which  is  now  living  may  ever  see  the  like  again. 

The  next  relates  a  somewhat  unpleasant  casualty ;  but  the 

richly  quaint  and  matter  of  fact  style  in  which  the  narrative 

is  conveyed,  gives  it  an  irresistible  claim  to  being  copied  and 

preserved. 

1689  December  16  —  Bemarde  Swaineson,  who  was 
Edward  Braithwaite's  Apprentice  went  with  William 
Stamper  a  greate  while  within  nighte  into  William  Braith- 
waite's  shopp  in  Hawkshead  for  to  beare  him  company  a 
little;  and  at  their  meetinge  these  three  younge  youths 
were  all  very  sober  and  in  good  health  :  and  About  Twelve 
o'  the  clocke  o'  the  nighte  they  made  a  bett ;  that  if  this 
Bernard  Swaineson  could  drinke  of  nyne  noggins  of  brandy  ; 
then  William  Braithewaite  and  William  Stamper  was  to  pay 
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for  them  ;  but  if  Bernard  fayled  and  could  not  drinke  of 
nine  noggins  of  brandye  then  he  was  to  pay  of  his  own 
charge  for  that  he  had  dranke ;  now  this  Bernard  dranke  of 
these  noggins  of  brandy  quickly ;  and  shortly  after  that  fell 
downe  upon  the  fioore,  and  was  straightwaye  carried  to  his 
bed  where  hee  layde  four  and  Twenty  houres ;  duringe  which 
tyme  he  coulde  never  speake  noe  nor  never  did  knowe  any 
body  though  many  came  to  see  him  and  soe  he  dyed. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  record  the 
manner  of  death  as  well  as  the  sepulture,  as  my  two  last 
excerpts  will  shew. 

1691  May  15. — Clement  Askew  who  was  cutting  downe 
a  tree  at  Goniston  Waterhead  &  slayne  by  the  fall  of  it. 

1697  Sept  16 :  James  Braithwaite  late  of  Crofthead  did 

goe  to  the  water-foote  for  a  boate  load  of  lyme-stone  with 

William  Braithwaite  of  Cunsie ;    and  as  he  was  cominge 

backe  Agayne  was  drown'd   in  Windermere  water;    and 

three  men  that  were  with  him  by  God  s  great  mercy  gott  all 

out  of  the  water  and  saved  their  lives ;  the  boate  which 

they  were  in  being  laden  with  lym  stones  was  lost  and  did 

sinke  into  the  bottom  of  the  sayde  water;    and  he  was 

buryed  the  day  of  the  month  last  mentioned. 

With  these  specimens  of  the  "  short  and  simple  Annals  " 

of  Hawkshead  two  hundred  years  ago  I  may  close  my  extracts 

from  the  documentary  history  of  the  place  ;  and,  with  regard 

to  the  town,  I  have  only  to  add  that  James  I  granted  letters 

patent  to  Adsmi  Sandys,  of  Oraythwaite,  to  establish  a  weekly 

market  and  certain  fairs  there.     The  quotation  given  already 

from  Braithwaite's  remains  gives  the  credit  of  obtaining  this 

charter  to  his  kinsman  Allen  Nicholson,  who  might  be  in 

some  minor  degree  instrumental  in  securing  these  privileges 

to  Hawkshead;*  but  the  original  document  so  granting  them 

•  Or,  as  the  qnotation  says,  "  Andent  Charter,"  it  may  refer  to  the  restoration 
of  some  old  privileges  lost  by  disuse. 
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to  their  ancestors,  is  still,  I  believe,  preserved  by  the  S&odys 
family  at  Oraythwaite  Hall. 

So  long  as  the  Dale's  people  continued  to  spin  their  wool  at 
home,  these  markets  were  of  some  importance.  The  women 
chiefly  brought  the  yarn  thither  every  Monday  to  sell  to  the 
manufacturers  from  Eendal  and  elsewhere,  who  attended  for 
the  purpose.  That  it  was  also  a  market  for  other  varieties  of 
produce,  a  curious  proof  came  to  light  a  few  months  ago. 
In  clearing  out  the  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  during  many 
years  in  a  building  near  the  church,  formerly  used  to  shelter 
the  parish  hearse,  two  small  but  heavy  and  substantial  vessels 
of  bronze  or  bell  metal  were  found.  These  were  pronounced 
by  some  respectable  authorities  to  be  ancient  sacramental 
vessels ;  but  I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  certain  others  who 
hold  them  to  be  the  standard  quart  and  pint  by  which 
the  measures  used  of  old  in  the  market  had  to  be  regulated. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  capacities  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
impress  of  a  crown  and  the  letters  W.R.,  which  also  serve  to 
fix  their  date.  The  large  square  of  Hawkshead  was  formerly 
lined  with  open  verandahs,  or  penthouses,  to  protect  the 
market  people  from  the  rain,  which  falls  both  frequently  and 
heavily  there,  and  some  of  these  remained  until  long  after 
the  market  became  little  more  than  a  name.  The  erection  by 
subscription  of  a  market  house  and  town  hall  rendered  these 
rude  shelters  unnecessary,  even  if  the  general  adoption  of 
spinning  machinery  had  not,  by  causing  the  wool  to  be  sold 
at  home  in  the  fleece,  stopped  the  supply  of  the  staple  mer- 
chandise. A  bequest  by  a  benevolent  lady  provided  a  service 
in  the  church  on  the  Monday  forenoons,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  people  coming  to  market,  which,  like  the  penthouses, 
was  also  maintained  long  after  those  for  whose  behoof  it 
was  provided  ceased  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Hawkshead  was  originally  a  chapelry  under  Dalton  and,  as 
already  stated,  is  believed  to  have  existed  at  a  very  remote 
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date.  In  the  earliest  annals  of  Fumess  Abbey  it  is  referred 
to  as,  even  then,  a  place  of  some  standing  and  importance. 
Tbns  between  the  years  1 1 98  and  1200,  we  find  that  Honorius, 
Archdeacon  of  Bichmond,  granted  the  convent  permission  to 
celebrate  mass  at  their  private  altars  with  wax  candles,  during 
an  interdict ;  for  which  purpose  he  assigned  the  Ghapelry  of 
Hawkshead  &c.  to  the  monks. 

And  again,  in  1219  the  Abbot  wished  to  relieve  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fumess  Fells,  then  increasing  much  in  numbers, 
from  the  laborious  necessity  of  carrying  their  dead  for  inter- 
ment to  the  mother  church  at  Dalton,  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  distant ;  but,  being  strongly  opposed  by  the  Vicars  of 
Dalton  and  Urswiok,  at  length  made  an  appeal  to  the  Papal 
court,  when  the  Pope  gave  a  commission  to  the  Priors  of 
St.  Bees,  Lancaster  and  Cartmel  to  enquire  into  and  adjudge 
the  case,  which  judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  Abbot  and 
ordered  the  chapel  yard  at  Hawkshead  to  be  consecrated  for 
sepulture.  At  the  dissolution  it  appears  that  the  income  of 
this  chapelry  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  Rectory  of 
Dalton  —was  indeed  worth  more  than  the  whole  of  Low  Fur- 
ness.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  chapelry  included 
what  constitutes  now  the  parishes  both  of  Hawkshead  and 
Golton. 

Hawkshead  was  made  parochial  in  1578  by  Archbishop 
Sandys,  a  native  of  the  chapelry.  The  present  stipend,  £150, 
arises  from  glebe  lands,  a  warehouse  in  Friday  Street  in  the 
City  of  London,  and  £20  paid  by  the  different  quarters  or 
townships,  Graythwaite  Hall,  and  Graythwaite  Low  Hall,  in 
lieu  of  small  tithes,  which  were  impropriated  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Abbey. 

Ad  interesting  relic  of  the  connection  of  Fumess  Abbey 
with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  Hawkshead  remains  in  the  old 
building  adjoining  the  farm  offices  of  Hawkshead  Hall — its 
archway  forming  the  entiance  to  the  farm  yard.     Of  this 
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building  Mr.  Beck  says — "  Every  mesne  manor  would  also 
''  have  its  hall  and  courthouse,  but  all  have  been  removed  or 
"remodelled  by  successive  owners  till  that  of  Hawkshead 
"  alone  remains  in  its  original  state,  though  now  degraded  to 
"  the  offices  of  a  farm  house."* 

Hawkshead  Church  is  an  ancient  edifice  without  any  archi- 
tectural pretension.  It  is -finely  situated  upon  one  of  the 
knolls  already  alluded  to,  close  to,  or  indeed  in  the  town.  In 
accordance  with  the  rule  applied  to  churches  in  mountainous 
districts  it  has  a  heavy  square  tower  with  no  spire.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  a  plain  oblong,  with  windows  varying  greatly 
in  form  and  dimensions,  the  centre  of  the  roof  being  elevated 
so  as  to  form  a  clerestory.  Internally  it  consists  of  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  defined  by  rows  of  massive  pillars  supporting 
Saxon  arches.  Originally  the  roof  spanned  the  whole  equally, 
the  clerestory  being  formed  in  1633.  It  is  supported  by  heavy 
oaken  beams,  which  the  Church  accounts  shew  to  have  cost, 
at  the  time  they  were  put  up,  the  very  moderate  sum  of  one 
shilling  each. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  within  the  church  is  a  large 
box  tomb  of  stone,  supporting  two  recumbent  figures,  male 
and  female,  in  high  relief,  and  showing,  on  a  bevelled  verge 
round  the  top,  the  following  inscription  : — 

Conditar  hoc  tumulo  Gnlielmus  Sandys,  et  Uxor 

Cni  Margaretta  nomen  et  omen  erat 
Armiger  ilia  fait  perclarus  regibus  olim 

Ilia  sed  exemplar  religionis  eraL 
Go^jngii  fueraut  aequali  sorte  beatl 

Faelices  opibus,  stemmate  prole  fide, 
Pignora  divini  fuerant  haec  et  magna  favoris 

Haec  tameo  Edwini  cuncta  retondit  honos, 
Qni  doctor  rectorque  scbolae  censor  qnoqae  presul 

Ter  fnerat  merito  Phoebus  in  orbe  sacro 
Quos  amor  et  pietas  lecto  conjunxit  eodem 

Hob  sub  spe  yitae  continet  iste  lapis. 

*  Annates  Furnesiens^s. 
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At  the  end  is  a  shield  hearing  the  family  anns»  with  a 
crescent  of  distinction,  shewing  that  Archhishop  Sandys,  who 
raised  this  fine  monnment  to  his  parents,  was  their  second 
(surviving)  son.  Also  within  the  church  there  is  a  remarkable 
number  of  mural  memorial  tablets,  a  few  of  which  are  of 
considerable  interest.  The  most  ancient,  also  erected  by  a 
member  of  the  Sandys  family,  bears  a  very  beautiful  lament 
or  threnody  in  Latin. 

Hoc  monumentum 
Mylo  Sandys  armiger 
Filins  nata  maxinms  Samuelis 
Sandys  de  Grayth^wethia  generosus 
Ab  antiqnfi  nativitas  familill 
Orinndi  erexit  in  memoriam 
Pulchne  saes  sobolis  in  ipso  vere 
JaventflB  moite  oreantis,  yiz.  Semaelis 
fiathshebe,  ElizabetaB,  Gatherina,  et 
Mylonis  morti  sncoumbends  decimo 
Nono  die  Febrnarii  Ano  Domi  1698 
iEtatis  snas  nono. 

Tbrenodia 
In  mortis  yictoriam 
Mors  fera  terribili  voltu  pia  corda  Yirorom 

Concntit,  hen  t  nulli  parcit  avara  manns 
Faloe  metit,  velut  ense  ferox  bellator  in  armis 

Ilia  rapit  javenes,  mors  rapit  ilia  senes 
Quaqne  rait,  ftiribnnda  mit,  non  sangainis  ordo 

Nee  virtatis  honos  fata  movere  valet 
Nulla  qneat  differe  diem  medicina  statatum 

Si  mors  dura  jnbet  nesoit  habere  ducem. 

A  small  tablet  of  white  marble,  on  the  opposite  wall,  is 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Coniston, 
80  celebrated  for  her  scholastic  acquirements ;  "  on  which," 
says  De  Quincey,  "  there  is  the  scantiest  record  that,  for  a 
"  person  so  eminently  accomplished,  I  ever  met  with.  After 
"  mentioning  her  birth  and  age  (twenty-nine),  it  closes  thus — 
She  possessed  great  talents,  exalted  virtues,  and  humble 
piety.'  Anything  so  unsatisfactory  or  so  commonplace,  I 
"  have  rarely  known."  Again,  the  same  writer  says — "  Had 
"  it  been  possible  for  the  world  to  measure  her  by  her  powers. 
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**  rather  than  by  her  performances,  she  would  have  been 
''  placed  at  the  head  of  learned  women  ;  whilst  her  sweet  and 
"  feminine  character  would  have  rescued  her  from  all  shadow 
''  and  suspicion  of  that  reproach  which  too  often  settles  upon 
"  the  learned  character,  when  supported  by  female  aspirants." 
This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  meed  of  praise,  coming  from  suoh 
a  quarter. 

The  last  that  I  shall  notice  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
these  mural  tablets,  very  handsome  and  elegant,  in  memory 
of  the  author  of  that  splendid  antiquarian  work,  Annalea 
Furnesiensis,  and  inscribed — 

Thomas  Alcogs  Beck 

De  Esthwaite  Lodge  in  hoc  Poroohia  Armiger 

Juxta  boreale  coBmeterli  angulam 

tumulatus  jacet 

qui 

Antiquitatum  indagator  si  quia  alius  felicissimus 

Annales  Fumesienses 

summa  elegantia  composuit 

in  ipso  literarum  cursu  adbuc  occupatus 

decessit  XXIV  die  Aprilio  anno  inc.  MDCCCXLVI 

Ml.  61. 

In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  a  brass  plate  bearing  the 
following — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Sir  James  Ramsey,  Bart.,  late  of 
Banff,  in  Perthshire,  North  Britain,  who  departed  this  life 
the  25th  day  of  March,  1731,  in  the  8drd  year  of  his  age. 

How  a  Scottish  baronet  so  aged  has  come  to  die  and  be 
buried  at  a  place  so  secluded  and  difficult  of  access  as 
Hawkshead  would  then  be,  is  not  easy  even  to  surmise.  I  have 
communicated  with  Sir  George  Ramsey,  the  present  represen- 
tative of  that  ancient  family,  on  this  subject.  He  expresses 
surprise  at  the  information  I  give  him,  and  says  that  the  onl  j 
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clue  to  the  mystery  he  can  suggest,  is  that  his  great-grand- 
father, Sir  John  Bamsay,  eldest  son  of  this  Sir  James,  being 
in  difficulties,  came  to  reside  in  England,  and  died  at  or  near 
Kendal  in  1738;  and  that,  if  such  residence  began  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  the  latter  may  have  made  this  long 
journey  to  visit  him,  and  so  died.  I  have  had  tbe  registers 
searched  at  Kendal,  Windermere,  Ambleside,  Grasmere  and 
Hawkshead  for  some  trace  of  Sir  John  Bamsey,  but  without 
success. 

The  tower  of  the  church  contains  a  peal  of  six  bells,  all 
inscribed  with  portions  of  a  rhyme,  irregularly  distributed, 
and  also  with  the  names  of  founders  and  of  donors,  and 
dates.     Thus  the  treble  has — 

Awake,  arise,  the  day's  restored, 

Awake,  arise,  to  praise  the  Lord, 

Regard,  look  t^,  the  peal  I  lead. 

1765. 

2nd — We  to  the  first  must  take  good  heed. 

8rd — ^The  third  place  I  take  in  tbe  swing. 
JarnM  Harrison,  of  Barrow,  in  Lincolnshire,  BeU  Founder,  17C6. 

4th — ^Pray  mind  the  third  when  we  do  ring. 

5th — In  the  fifth  place  I  give  my  sound. 
John  Benson  Esq.,  of  Beetham,  Westmoreland.    Recast  in  1810. 

Ol^y  to  Ood  in  the  highest. 

6th — I  close  the  peal,  ring  the  bells  round. 
Mememto  mori  Myles  Sandys  Esq.,  Graythwaite  HaU,  1765. 

The  great  lion  of  Hawkshead,  however,  and  what  used  to 
be  its  principal  boast,  is  the  Grammar  School,  which,  after 
languishing  for  many  years,  is,  under  its  present  manage- 
ment, being  gradually  restored  to  its  bygone  glory  and 
usefulness.  It  was  founded  in  1685  by  Edwin  Sandys, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  endowed  by  him  with  house  and 
land  of  the  annual  value  of  4*50.     In  1717  the  Rev.  Thomas 
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Sandys  augmented  the  school.  In  1 731  George  Satterthwaite, 
and  in  1766  William  Dennison,  left  certain  sums  of  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  charity  hoys.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
1588,  the  Archbishop  published  his  statutes  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  and  for  the  disposal  of  the  property 
granted  for  its  maintenance;  and  these  continued  in  force 
till  the  year  1832,  when  a  new  scheme  was  thought  desirable. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1835,  this  scheme  was  approved  by  the 
Master  in  Chancery.  Again,  in  1 862,  application  was  made 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  for 
power  to  alter  the  above  named  scheme ;  a  commissioner 
was  sent  down  to  take  evidence  &c.  &c.,  and  a  fresh  scheme 
was  sealed  by  the  Commissioner  on  ihe  7th  of  August,  1863, 
making  provision  for  an  upper  and  lower  school,  for  six 
foundation  scholars  in  the  one  and  eight  in  the  other. 
All  other  children  of  resident  inhabitants  in  the  parish  of 
Hawkshead  to  be  charged  not  more  than  five  shillings  per 
quarter  (the  previous  charge  being  two  shillings  and  sixpence) 
in  the  lower  school  and  one  guinea  per  quarter  in  the  upper. 

The  paternal  anxiety  of  the  venerable  founder  for  the 
continued  well-doing  of  his  school  is  remarkably  evinced  in 
the  statutes  he  framed  for  its  management  and  regulation. 
One  or  two  of  these  I  shall  give  here,  as  translated  in 
Abingdon's  Antiquities  of  Worcester  Cathedral,*  published 
in  1717. 

V.  Also  I  ordain  and  constitute  that  the  s^  Schoolmaster 
of  the  said  School  and  his  successors  for  ever  shall  have 
under  him  one  usher  in  the  aforesaid  School,  to  be  an 
usher  in  the  said  School  to  teach  such  children  and 
Scholars  in  the  said  School,  of  the  lowest  forms,  as  to  him 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  School -master  and  his 
Successors.     .  And  if  the  aforesaid  Schoolmaster 

*  In  a  biographical  notice  of  Sandys,  who  was  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  aftess 
wards  of  London,  before  he  became  Archbishop  of  York. 
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shall  fortnne  to  die,  then  the  Usher  of  the  said  School, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  teach  the  said  scholars  in  the  said 
School,  as  Master  thereof,  until  there  be  a  Schoolmaster 
placed  in  the  said  room  and  ofiSce. 

IX.  Ordains  the  deposition  of  the  master  should  he 
commit  Treason,  Murder  or  Felony. 

XIII.  Ordains  that  the  Usher  be  obedient  to  the  Master ; 
and  the  Scholars  shall  be  of  honest  and  vertuous  conver- 
sation, obedient  to  the  master  and  Usher  in  all  things 
touching  good  Manners  and  Learning  both  in  the  School 
and  elsewhere,  and  shall  continually  use  the  Latin  Tongue 
or  Greek  Tongue  within  the  School  as  they  shall  be  able. 
Also  they  shall  use  no  weapons  in  the  School,  as  Sword, 
Dagger,  Waster  or  other  like,  to  fight  or  brawl  withal, 
nor  any  unlawful  gamiug  in  the  School.  They  shall  not 
haunt  Taverns,  Alehouses,  or  play  at  any  unlawful  Games, 
as  Cards,  Dice,  Tables,  or  such  like  &c.  &c. 

XIX.  Ordains  that  one  strong  and  substantial  chest, 
with  three  strong  locks  and  keys,  of  three  several  fashions 
and  makings  to  the  same,  be  made  and  placed  in  some 
convenient  place  in  the  aforesaid  School  house;  in  which 
chest  shall  be  kept  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Letters  patent, 
containing  the  Foundation  of  the  said  Free  Grammar 
School,  and  all  the  Evidences,  Charters,  Writings,  Re- 
scripts, Muniments,  Constitutions  and  Ordinances  touching, 
concerning,  appenainiug  and  belongiug  to  the  said  Gram- 
mar School  or  to  the  lands  &c.  of  the  School. — And  that 
the  Schoolmaster  and  his  successours  for  the  time  being 
shall  have  the  keeping  of  one  of  the  said  three  keys ;  and 
the  two  first-named  Govemours  of  the  foresaid  School  for 
the  time  being  and  their  successours  to  have  either  of  them 
one  of  the  said  keys  in  their  custody,  so  as  the  said  chest 
may  not  be  opened  without  the  consent  of  all  the  said 
three  persons. 
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The  chest  thus  ordered  is  still  in  existence,  and  Irom  its 
appearance  would  seem  to  have  been  made  immediately  after 
the  Archbishop's  ordinance  to  that  effect  was  issued.  It  is 
very  rudely  formed  of  a  solid  block  of  oak — the  cavity  dug 
out  of  the  central  part  of  the  upper  surface  and  the  lid 
fastened  down  by  three  heavy  straps  of  iron,  which  are 
secured  by  the  same  number  of  padlocks,  the  keys  of  which 
are  kept  by  the  master  and  the  two  senior  governors,  as 
prescribed.  The  number  of  documents  &c.  it  holds  is 
about  fifty. 

The  school  possesses  another  curiosity  in  its  antique  seal. 
It  bears  a  pedagogue  in  a  flat  cap,  neck  ruff,  and  long  gown, 
seated  in  a  chair  and  armed  with  a  rod,  hearing  the  lesson  of 
a  pupil  beside  him.  Over  his  head  is  a  scroll  bearing  the 
motto,  "Docendo  Discimus  ;"  over  which  is  a  mitre  bearing 
a  crescent  between  two  stars.  To  the  right  are  the  archiepis- 
copal  arms,  and  to  the  left  the  Sandyses'  family  arms.  Bound 
the  whole — "  Sigillum  liberee  scholsB  grammaticae  Edwyni 
"  Sandes  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopi  fundatoris." 

A  tablet  over  the  entrance  of  the  school  records  the  reno- 
vation of  the  building  by  another  native  of  the  parish  of 
very  different  pursuits,  he  being  a  citizen  and  vintner  of 
London.     It  bears  this  intimation — 

MemoriiB  Keverendi  D.D.  Edwini 

Sandys  Ebor.  olim  Archiepiscopi 

BcholiB  HujuB  Fundatoris 

Daniel  Bawlinson  civis  Lend. 

Graisdalia  com.  Lane.  Oriundus 

posuit 

Anno  Domini 

1676. 

The  school  library  contains  about  1,080  volumes,  and 
amongst  them  the  Archbishop's  own  folio  Bible,  of  date  1572, 
thus  inscribed — ''Arch.  B.P.  Sandys'  Bible  which  he  used 
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"in  his  own  family,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  tran- 
"  slatora.  r.  CoUims  EcclesiasL  Hist.,  vol  ii,  1 54."  (The 
portions  of  the  Bible  translated  by  Archbishop  Sandys  were 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.)  The  library  also 
includes  a  quarto  edition  of  Chaucer  of  1561 ;  Hookers 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  1617  ;  Fox's  Martyrs,  1641 ;  Purchas 
his  Pilgrims,  1625;  Poole's  Synopsis,  1669;  and  many  other 
books  of  standard  value  and  ancient  date.  It  was  founded  by 
the  above-named  Daniel  Sawlinson,  who  gave  several  books 
and  incited  others  to  follow  his  example ;  and  in  1669  gave 
J£100  to  be  applied  in  diverse  manners  to  the  purposes  of  the 
school.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Sandys  and  the  Rev.  William 
Wilson  left  certain  sums  to  be  laid  out  in  books ;  and  in  1789 
Thomas  Bowman,  A.M.,  then  master,  added  considerably  to 
the  library,  and  proposed  that  each  scholar  should  pay  to  it 
five  shillings  per  annum,  and,  on  leaving  school,  present  any 
book  or  books  he  might  choose.  This  was  carried  out  for  a 
time  but  has  fallen  into  disuse,  the  only  book  known  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  library  since  Mr.  Bowman's  death,  in 
1829,  being  a  copy  in  sheets  of  Valpys  Greek  Lexicon, 
quarto. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  masters  since  the  foundation 
of  the  school,  with  their  dates  of  appointment,  as  painted  on 
a  board  hung  up  in  the  library : — 

Peter  Magson,  A.M April  10  1585 

Fnoicis  Magson 1616 

^SOUiam  Boidley 1647 

James  Bownes 1660 

Myles  Sawrey Augast    1  1671 

John  Sadler August  10  1673 

Bobt  Myers August  1601 

BobtBulMU            January  1603 

Jos.  Hunter,  A.M January  1717 

Strickland  Shepherd,  A.M April  10  1726 

Bichard  Dixon,  A.M June    3  1786 
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Christopher  HaU.  A.lf July  26 

Lancelot  Docker,  A.lf 

Kchaid  Hewitt,  A.M 

Jamee  Peake,  A.M^  SL  John's,  Cambridge 

Edward  Christian,  A.M^  St.  John's,  Cambridge 

W.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Emanael  College,  Cambridge 

Thos.  Bowman,  A.M.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

Daniel  Bamfield  Hickie,  LL.D. 

Haygarth  Taylor  Baines,  A.M.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 


1745 
1750 
1758 
17M 
1781 
1781 
1786 
1829 
1863 


Being  twenty  masters  during  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  the  school  has  existed. 

I  shall  treat  of  the  strictly  rural  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Hawkshead  in  a  future  essay. 


ON   BRITISH    SILVER    MIIJTARY   WAR-MEDALS. 

By  J.  Harris  Gibson  Esq. 

(Rbad  12th  Januabt»  1860.) 


The  object  of  this  evening  s  paper  is  not  to  tell  over  again 
the  many  victories  which  have  been  won  by  British  arms  since 
medals  were  first  awarded ;  but  simply  to  notice  the  medals 
themselves,  descriptively  and  with  regard  to  classification.  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  with  the  few  remarks  I  intend  to  make 
according  to  the  following  arrangement : — 

Medals  or  honorary  distinctions  granted  to  British 
soldiers  by  Charles  I  and  the  Protector. 

The  Peninsular  medal. 

Waterloo. 

Medals  given  for  Actions  and  Campaigns  in  India,  closing 
with  the  Mutiny,  1857-8. 

The  China  Wars  of  1842  and  1860. 

The  Kaffir  War. 

The  Crimean  Campaign. 

Menials  for  long  service,  meritorious  and  distinguished 
conduct. 

It  is  not  certain  that  many  of  the  medals  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I,  which  are  known  to  exist,  were 
actually  granted  to  be  worn  as  military  or  naval  decorations ; 
though,  from  their  character  and  appearance,  I  think  we  may 
infer  that  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  worn  as  badges 
commemorative  of  some  great  military  or  naval  achievement. 
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Their  oval  form,  and  the  fact  that  they  ha^e  either  loops  or 
rings  attached  to  them,  would  seem  to  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion.  But  as  so  little  is  known  of  the  early  history 
of  our  military  medals,  I  will  leave  them,  with  the  hope  that 
some  abler  pen  may  some  day  remove  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  at  present  remain,  and  pass  on  to  those  which  claim 
our  more  immediate  attention. 

The  first  medal  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account,  as 
having  been  conferred  by  royal  favour  and  worn  as  a  military 
decoration,  was  granted  by  King  Charles  I,  in  1643,  to 
soldiers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  forlorn  hopes. 
The  badge  was  of  silver  and  represented  His  Majesty  and 
Prince  Charles. 

Tt  is  also  recorded  that  an  especial  mark  of  favour  was 
conferred  upon  one  Robert  Walsh  (who  commanded  a  troop 
of  horse  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  1642),  for  recovering 
the  King's  colours  taken  by  the  enemy  and  capturing  two 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  King,  who  commanded  that  a  medal  of  gold  should  be 
made,  which  decoration  Walsh  afterwards  received. 

On  the  drd  September,  1650,  Cromwell's  army  defeated  the 
Scots  at  Dunbar :  for  this  service  it  was  ordered  that  silver 
medals  should  be  given  to  each  of  the  officers  and  men. 
These  medals,  which  are  oval,  have  on  the  obverse  the  bust 
of  Cromwell  in  armour ;  behind  the  bust  is  a  distant  repre- 
sentation of  his  army  ;  above  is  the  legend  : — 

^  ^^^^  The  Lord  of  Hosts.         n,^^"  .^ 

AT  Dunbar.  3rd,  1650. 

The  reverse  represents  the  interior  of  the  Parliament 
House — the  members  are  sitting,  with  the  Speaker  at  their 
head.  There  are  two  sizes  of  this  medal :  the  larger,  in  all 
probability,  was  given  to  those  in  command,  the  smaller  to 
the  common  or  private  soldier. 
The  Dunbar  medal  was  engraved  by  Thomas  Simon,  who 
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was  sent  into  Scotland  to  consult  Cromwell  upon  the  design 
furnished  by  the  Committee  for  the  army.  * 

However,  the  practice  of  bestowing  honorary  distinctions 
for  services  in  the  many  naval  and  military  operations  of  our 
country  is  but  of  recent  date.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  a 
general  order  was  granted  for  the  distribution  of  medals  to 
those  surviving  officers  and  men  of  both  services  who  took 
part  in  the  long  protracted  wars  between  this  country  and 
France,  America  and  the  hostile  nations  of  India — from  the 
declaration  of  war  with  France,  in  1793,  to  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Wellington  into  Toulouse,  April  12tb,  1814,  and 
the  siege  and  storming  of  Bhurtpore,  January,  1826. 

This  extraordinary  delay,  or  unpardonable  neglect^  on  the 
part  of  those  high  in  authority,  caused  no  little  disappoint- 
ment among  those  who  considered  that  they  should  be  the 
recipients  of  some  distinguishing  badge  or  order  of  merit, 
to  be  worn  not  only  in  commemoration  of  gallant  achieve- 
ments, but  as  a  rewaid  for  their  faithful  and  long  professional 
services. 

It  is  well  known — for  much  publicity  was  given  to  the  fact — 
that  the  '*  old  Peninsular  Men,"  the  heroes  of  Assaye  and 
Laswarree,  and  the  gallant  tars  who  fought  at  St.  Vincent, 
the  Nile,  Copenhagen  and  Trafalgar,  had  no  medals.  Every 
likely  opportunity  was  made  use  of  to  stimulate  a  tardy 
Government.  The  accession  of  William  IV,  for  example, 
brought  forth  a  plentiful  correspondence.  It  was  recom- 
mended that — **  The  army  and  navy  should  unite  and  humbly 
and  respectfully  request  one  of  the  royal  dukes  to  solicit  from 
His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  a  boon  for  both  services  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  ;  that  he  would  bestow  an  order  of 
merit  upon  all  officers  and  men  who  have  fought  the  battles 
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*  Col.  Mac  Einnon,  in  bis  Origin  and  Services  of  the  Coldstream  Guards ^ 
speaks  of  the  medal  as  having  been  struck  in  gold.  He  says — '*  Parliament  voted 
**  the  officers  and  men  which  did  this  exceUent  service  should  be  presented  with 
M  gold  and  sUver  medals.** 
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"of  their  country."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say — "  It  is  very 
'Wexatious  to  honourable  feelings,  when  we  go  into  society 
"  at  home  and  abroad,  to  meet  foreigners  of  nearly  all  nations 
'*  covered  with  medals  and  orders,  when  we,  who  have  had  the 
"  pleasure  of  licking  them  in  every  part  of  the  world,  have 
**  neither  orders  nor  medals." 

The  seven  years  of  King  William's  reign  passed  away;  the 
ranks  of  those  old  warriors,  the  survivors  of  a  hundred  fights, 
gave  way  before  the  irresistible  march  of  Time ;  tliey  who  had  so 
successfully  contended  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  who  had  upheld  the  supremacy  of  British  arms  in  the 
East,  and  taught  Napoleon's  marshals  so  terrible  a  lesson, 
had  at  last  to  yield  to  the  universal  conqueror,  with  no  mark 
of  their  glorious  services,  except  the  honourable  scars 
obtained  by  their  own  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle. 

It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  June,  1847  (the  date  of  the 
general  order),  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  granted  silver 
medals,  with  clasps  for  the  victories  enumerated  on  the 
opposite  page. 

The  clasp  for  the  war  in  Egypt,  ending  1801,  was  not 
included  in  the  general  order  of  the  1st  June,  1847 ;  but  was 
afterwards  granted  under  an  order  dated  12th  February,  1850, 
to  those  who  were  still  alive  and  had  served  with  the  army 
in  that  war. 

The  medal  was  struck  from  a  design  by  W.  Wyon,  R.A., 
and  represents  Her  Majesty  in  the  act  of  crowning,  with  a 
victors  wreath  of  laurel.  Field-marshal  Wellington,  who 
kneels  before  her.  The  legend  is—"  To  the  British  Army;*' 
and  in  the  exergue,  1798-1814.  The  obverse  is  a  beautiful 
and  well  designed  diademed  head  of  Victoria;  underneath 
is  the  year  1848,  the  date  of  issue;  the  legend  reads — 
"Victoria  Regina."  It  is  worn  with  a  crimson  ribbon,  edged 
with  blue.  The  medals  vary  only  in  the  clasps  or  bars 
attached,  and  are  to  be  found  with  from  one  to  fourteen  to 
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each  medal,  according  to  the  Dumher  the  recipient  was  entitled 
to,  whose  name  and  regiment  are  indented  on  the  ddge. 

As  regards  the  rarity  of  the  Peninsular  medal  a  few  words 
may  be  added.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  medals 
having  more  than  eight  or  nine  bars ;  and  should  any  of  those 
have  on  them  inscribed  what  may  be  denominated,  "  rare 
"  actions,"  the  value  of  the  medal  is  greatly  enhanced.  Fort 
Detroit,  Chateauguay,  Chrystler's  Farm — all  North  American 
achievements — are  extremely  rare,  as  also  is  the  clasp  for  the 
cavalry  actions  of  Sahagun  and  Benevente,  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  bars  for  Egypt,  Maida,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe  and 
Java  are  also  scarce  ;  the  rest  are  not  uncommon. 

Waterloo  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  name  of 
Wellington ;  it  ended  a  war  which  was  a  series  of  victories 
to  British  arms,  and  exalted  him  to  high  rank  and  honour. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  peace  which  brought 
prosperity  to  England  and  yielded  many  years  of  enjoyment 
to  the  victorious  general. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  great  Duke  that  silver 
medals  were  awarded  to  every  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer  and  soldier  who  was  present  in  the  field  during  the 
16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  June,  1815. 

In  the  London  Gazette  of  the  23rd  April,  1816,  the 
following  notification  appeared  : — 

"  Meuoramdum. 

"  Horse  Guards,  March  10,  1816. 

"  The  Prince  Regent  has  been  graciously  pleased,  in  the  name  and 
"  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  to  command  that  in  commemoration  of 
"the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  of  Waterloo,  a  medal  shall  be 
"conferred  upon  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier, 
"  present  upon  that  memorable  occasion. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  has  further  been  pleased  to  command,  that 
"  the  ribband  issued  with  the  medal  shall  never  be  worn  but  with  the 
"  medal  suspended  to  it." 

"  By  command  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 

"  Fbedertoe, 

"  Commander  in-ohief.** 
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The  obverse  of  this  medal  is  a  lanreated  head  of  H.B.H. 
the  Prince. Regent,  with  the  legend — "  George  P.  Regent." 
The  reverse  is  a  figure  of  Victory,  seated;  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  palm  branch  and  in  her  left  a  sprig  of  olive- 
emblems  of  the  victorious  achievement  and  the  peace  which 
followed :  underneath  is  inscribed  the  word  "  Waterloo  ; "  and 
in  the  exergue  "June  18,  1815;"  above  is  the  immortal  name 
of  Wellington. 

The  Waterloo  medal  is  worn  with  a  crimson  ribbon,  edged 
with  blue — precisely  the  same  as  that  worn  with  the  Penin- 
sular medal,  but  broader. 

We  now  come  to  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of 
medals,  awarded  for  services  in  India,  from  the  war  with 
Tippoo  Sultan  to  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  1867-68,  including  the 
campaign  in  Persia,  1867. 

Hyder  Ali's  death  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  with 
his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  in  1784,  terminated  a  prolonged  and 
harassing  war.  It  appears  that  the  supreme  Government  at 
Calcutta  was  not  long  in  awarding  a  medallic  badge :  for  in 
the  same  year  we  find  that  the  Company's  troops  received  a 
silver  medal  in  commemoration  of  good  service.  The  reverse 
has  inscribed,  in  the  Persian  language — "Presented  by  the 
Calcutta  Government,  in  memory  of  good  service  and  in- 
trepid valour,  A. D.  1784.  Mohammedan  Era,  1199."  The 
legend,  which  is  also  Persian,  may  be  rendered  into  English 
thus : — "  Like  the  coin,  may  it  endure  long  in  the  world ;  and 
the  exertions  of  those  lion-hearted  Englishmen  of  great 
name,  victorious  from  Hindostan  to  the  Deccan,  become 
exalted."  The  obverse  of  the  medal  represents  Britannia 
seated,  holding  forth  a  wreath  towards  a  fortress  which  is  in 
the  distance.^ 

The  readers  of  Indian  military  history  must  be  familiar 

•  Of  these  medals  there  are  two  sizes,  the  Urger  having  been  awarded  to 
oflcers  only. 
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with  England's  brilliant  successes  and  conseqaent  gradaal 
acquisition  of  territory.  The  war  with  Tippoo,  in  1791-2, 
ended  in  his  signal  defeat,  which  completely  for  a  time  para- 
lyzed his  power  and  checked  his  ambitious  designs,  deprived 
him  of  half  his  kingdom  and  obliged  him  to  a  humiliating 
submission.  This  war  earned  for  Ijord  Cornwallis  and  tbe 
soldiers  he  directed  a  universal  tribute  of  applause.* 

The  event  is  commemorated  by  a  silver  medal,  distributed 
by  the  Indian  Government  to  the  Company's  troops.  The 
obverse  represents  a  Sepoy  in  the  military  costume  of  the 
time,  viz.:  piqued  hat,  red  jacket  and  bare  legs;  the  figure 
is  erect,  and  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  English  flag ;  in  his 
left  is  the  Mysore  banner  reversed;  behind  is  a  distant  view  of 
the  fortress  of  Seringapatara.t  The  reverse  is  inscribed — 
"  For  services  in  Mysore,  A.D.  1791-1792."  The  legend, 
which  is  Persian,  signifies  the  same,  and  that  the  medal  was 
given  by  the  English  Government. 

At  mid-day  on  the  4th  of  May,  1799,  the  fortress  of 
Seringapatam  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a  month's  siege, 
conducted  by  Lieut. -General  Harris ;  Tippoo  Sultan,  the 
Englishman's  implacable  and  cruel  enemy,  perished ;  and  his 
palace,  containing  much  treasure,  together  with  immense 
supplies  of  military  stores  and  ordnance,  fell  into  our 
possession.  The  medal,  which  was  struck  in  gold,  silver, 
bronze  and  tin,t  has  on  the  obverse  a  victorious  lion 
standing  over  a  prostrate  tiger— significant  of  the  British 
triumph  over  the  terrible  ruler  of  Mysore ;  above  is  unfolded 
the  British  flag,  having  on  it  an  Arabic  inscription,  "  The 
"  Lion  of  God  is  the  Conqueror  ;  "  Exergue — "  iv  May, 
"  MDCCXcix."  The  reverse  represents  the  storming  of  the 
oitadel ;  above  is  the  sun  shining  in  full  splendour,  indicating 

*  See  British  C<mque$t8  in  India,  Horace  St  John, 
f  Of  these  medals  there  are  two  sizes,  the  larger  having  been  awaided  to 
officers  only. 

I  Carter's  Medals  of  the  British  Army, 
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the  time;  Exergue  id  Persian  "The  Fort  of  Seringapatam, 
"  the  gift  of  God,  4th  May,  1799." 

With  the  present  century  hegan  a  long  series  of  military 
operations,  which  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
The  Mahratta  war  gained  for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  a  noble 
name,  as  it  records  his  first  great  and  decisive  victory  at 
Assaye,  Septemher  23rd,  1803.  In  the  same  year  General 
Lake  gained  an  important  victory  at  Laswarree,  which 
destroyed  Scindia's  power  in  Northern  India ;  a  month  later 
and  Wellesley  had  won  the  hattle  of  Argaum.  Again,  in  the 
following  year,  1804,  Lake  brought  the  Mahrattas  to  an 
engagement,  Holkar  was  completely  routed,  and  the  fortress 
of  Deig  taken  by  storm.  The  war  in  Nepaul,  ending  in  1816, 
was  followed  by  a  second  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas, 
conducted  by  Generals  Hislop,  Malcolm,  and  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  and  terminated  after  the  great  battle  of  Maheidpore, 
December,  1817. 

Hostilites  commenced  against  the  King  of  Ava  in  the  year 
1824,  General  Sir  A.  Campbell  commanding  the  united 
forces.  After  a  two  years*  campaign  the  sovereign  of  Burmah 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  upon  any  terms.  Again,  on 
the  Ittth  January,  1826,  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  usurper,  Durgoon-Sal,  succumbed  to  the  prowess 
of  British  arms ;  Lord  Combermere,  who  directed  the  siege 
and  assault,  on  the  6th  of  February  following  ordered  the 
fortifications  to  be  entirely  demolished. 

We  have  seen  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  glorious  achievements 
inscribed  by  the  hand  of  Victory  on  the  page  of  Indian  military 
history ;  we  have  followed  the  march  of  our  illustrious  country- 
men, from  Assaye's  well-fought  field  to  the  complete  success 
attendinfi^  the  operations  before  the  almost  impregnable  fortress 
of  Bhurtpore;  we  have  now  only  to  observe  that  the  surviving 
few  who  participated  in  the  first-named  victory,  did  not  receive 
the  decoration  until  after  a  lapse  of  eiffhl  andfotty  years. 
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The  siege  and  storm  of  Bhurtpore  completes  the  list  of 
distinguished  services  for  which  it  pleased  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  under  the  general  order  dated  21st  March,  1851,  "to 
**  signify  her  assent  to  a  measure  proposed  by  the  Honourable 
"  East  India  Company,  for  granting  honorary  distinctions  to 
*'  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Crown,  who  were 
*'  engaged  in  India."  The  following  is  a  list  of  battles  Ac. 
for  which  medals  with  clasps  have  been  granted  : — 

Storm  of  Allighur,  4th  September,  1803. 

fiattle  of  Delhi,  1 1th  September,  1803. 

Battle  of  Assaye,  3drd  September,  1803. 

Siege  of  Asseer  Ghur,  2l8t  October,  1803. 

Battle  of  Laswarree,  Ist  November,  1803. 

Battle  of  Argaum,  29th  November,  1803. 

Siege  and  Storm  of  Oawilghur,  1 5th  December,  1803. 

Defence  of  Delhi,  October,  1804. 

Battle  of  Deig,  ISth  November,  1804. 

Capture  of  Deig,  23rd  December,  1804. 

War  in  Nepaiil,  in  1816 

Battle  of  Kirkee,  ]  ^         v      « o  •  fv 

BatUe  and  Capture  of  Poona,  }  November,  1817, 

Battle  of  Seetabuldee,  \^  ,  t\        i  o  ■  w 

Battle  and  capture  of  Nagpoor,    P^^'  *°^  ^^*^-  *®^^- 

Battle  of  Maheidpore,  21  st  December,  1817. 

Defence  of  Corygaum,  1st  January,  1818. 

War  in  Ava,  1824  to  1826. 

Siege  and  Storm  of  Bhurtpore,  January,  1826. 

The  obverse  of  the  medal  is  the  usual  head  of  Victoria, 
with  the  legend,  **  Victoria  Begin  a  ;"  the  reverse  shows  a 
figure  of  Victory  seated,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  laurel 
branch  ;  in  her  left  a  victor's  wreath ;  at  her  feet  is  arranged  a 
trophy  of  arms,  behind  which  rises  a  palm  tree ;  above  the 
group  are  the  words — "  To  the  Akmy  of  India  ;*'  Exergue, 
1799 — 1826.     The  medal  is  worn  with  a  pale  blue  ribbon. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  medals  which  follow  in 
order,  it  may  be  as  well  to  introduce  here  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  medals,  awarded  for  the  capture  of 
Java  and  the  conquest  of  Burmah. 

The  medal  given  by  the  East  India  Company  to  the  native 
troops,  for  their  assistance  in  capturing  the  Island  of  Java 
from  the  Dutch,  represents  a  Sepoy  regiment  carrying  Fort 
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Oomelis  by  storm :  the  fort  is  being  blown  up ;  on  the  flagstaff 
is  seen  the  British  flag  over  the  Dutch ;  above  is  the  word 
"  CoRNELis."  The  reverse,  which  is  inscribed  in  Persian,  reads 
in  English : — "  This  medal  is  presented  in  commemoration 
"  of  the  valoar  and  courage  displayed  by  the  Sepoys  of  tlie 
"  Honourable  East  India  Company,  in  the  conquest  of  Java, 
"  1228  Mohammedan  Era/'  The  legend,  which  is  in  English, 
is — "  Java  Conquered,  xxvi  August,  mdcccxi." 

The  medal  for  the  first  Burmese  war,  distributed  only  to  the 
Company's  troops,  represents  the  white  elephant  of  Ava, 
in  an  attitude  of  submission,  crouching  before  the  lion  of 
England ;  behind  the  lion  is  the  Union  Jack  unfurled ; 
behind  the  elephant  is  the  drooping  flag  of  Burmah.  On  the 
reverse,  the  troops  are  advancing  towards  a  pagoda,  enclosed 
within  a  stockade,  a  steamer  and  force  of  boats  have  com- 
menced the  attack  from  the  river  Irrawaddy,  which  flows  past ; 
in  the  foreground  is  the  English  general,  directing  operations. 

We  now  approach  a  period  nearer  our  own  times,  when 
medals  for  distinguished  services  were  granted  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  a  successful  campaign  or  the 
gaining  of  an  important  victory.  Thus,  on  the  30 th  August, 
1 839,  about  a  month  after  the  British  army,  under  Sir  J.  Keane, 
had  captured  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee,  H.M.  Shah  Shoojah 
intimated  his  intention  to  confer  medals  on  all  the  troops 
there  employed,  as  a  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
held  their  gallantry.  The  decoration  was  soon  after  dis- 
tributed to  the  soldiers  of  the  Crown,  when  permission  had 
been  granted  by  Her  Majesty  for  the  same  to  be  worn. 

The  medal,  though  rather  small,  is  made  of  excellent  silver, 
and  presents,  on  the  obverse,  a  view  of  the  citadel,  with  the 
name  "  Ghuznee"  underneath ;  on  the  reverse,  within  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  is  a  mural  crown,  with  the  date,  '*  23rd  July,"  above 
and  *'  1839  "  below.  The  recipient's  name  is  generally  engraven 
on  the  centre,  which  is  left  plain  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
attached  to  the  breast  by  a  crimson  and  green  ribbon. 
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The  medal  for  Jellalabad  modestly  records  the  glories  of 
Sir  Kobert  Sale  and  his  invincible  garrison.  In  this  instance 
as  "  in  the  brave  days  of  old,"  the  gallant  defenders  of  the 
fortress  received  a  mural  crown.  The  Governor-General, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  services 
displayed  by  the  garrison  and  their  commander,  ordered  that 
silver  medals  should  be  presented  to  each.  The  medal  has 
upon  the  obverse  a  mural  crown,  with  the  word  "Jellalabad" 
above ;  on  the  reverse  is  the  date  of  the  victory — "  vii  April, 
"  1842."  The  ribbon,  which  is  of  a  rainbow  pattern,  was  first 
introduced  to  be  worn  with  this  medal  as  the  military  ribbon 
of  India. 

The  decoration  known  as  the  Second  Jellalabad  Medal 
was  issued  by  our  own  Government.  It  was  intended  to  be 
worn  instead  of  that  granted  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  its  great  scarcity,  that  few 
availed  themselves  of  the  offer  of  exchange.  It  represents  a 
figure  of  Victory,  flying  over  the  fortress  of  Jellalabad,  with 
the  Union  Jack  in  her  left  hand,  her  right  hand  holding 
laurel  wreaths ;  above  are  the  words  "Jellalabad,  vii  April." 
Exergue— "MDCCCXLII;"  obverse— head  of  Victoria; 
legend — "  Victorla.  vindex."  It  is  worn  with  the  military 
ribbon  of  India. 

To  the  defenders  of  the  fortress  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie  Lord 
Ellenborough  also  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Upon  the  obverse 
of  this  medal  is  a  mural  crown  and  shield,  inscribed  with  the 
words  "Kelat-i-ghilzie;"  upon  the  reverse  is  a  trophy  of 
arms,  with  the  word  **  invicta,"  and  the  date,  "  MDOCCXLH" 
underneath.     Military  ribbon  of  India. 

The  medals  for  Candahar,  Ghuznee  and  Gabul,  mark  the 
triumphant  advance  and  complete  success  of  the  avenging 
armies  under  Generals  Nott  and  Pollock.  The  treachery  of 
the  Affghans  and  the  fearful  massacre  which  followed  are  all 
too  well  remembered  to  be  here  repeated ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
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therefore  to  observe,  in  tbe  words  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  that 
"  they  have,  in  one  short  campaign,  been  avenged  upon  every 
"  scene  of  past  misfortune."  No  less  than  five  distinct  medals 
are  included  in  this  distribution,  viz. — for 

Candahar — to  soldiers  engaged  with  the  enemy  from 

1st  January  to  the  10th  August,  1842. 
Candahar  and  Ghuznee — when  the  same  person  was 

present  at  both  only. 
Ghuznee  and  Cabul — from  the  6th  September  to  the 

16th  and  following  days. 
Candahar,   Ghuznee    and    Cabul — to   the   soldiers 

present  during  the  whole  campaign. 
Cabul — to  those  who  reached  that  place  subsequent  to 
the  1 6th  September,  1842. 
Excepting  for  Ghuznee  and  Cabul,  the  design   for   these 
medals  is  alike ;  the  name  "  Candahar"  &c.  &c.  is  inscribed 
within  a  laurel  wreath,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  with  the  date, 
1842,  below;   that  for  Ghuznee  and  Cabul  being  inscribed 
within  a  double  wreath  of  laurel,  with  crown  and  date,   1842. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  usual  head  of  Victoria,  with  the  legend, 
"  Victoria  vindex."     It  is  worn  with  the  military  ribbon  of 
India. 

The  medals  granted  for  the  victories  of  Meeanee  and  Hyder- 
abad commemorate  the  success  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  his 
conquest  of  the  Scinde,  and  the  unflinching  bravery  of  the 
22nd  Begiment.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  has  the  words 
"  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad"  inscribed  within  a  circle  of 
laurel  leaves;  above  is  a  crown,  and  below  the  date,  1843. 
The  medal  awarded  to  the  soldier  who  served  only  at  the 
battle  of  Meeanee  is  inscribed  '*  Meeanee"  alone.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  soldier  who  was  present  only  at  Hyder- 
abad :  his  medal  is  inscribed  "  Hyderabad"  alone.  Obverse — 
head  of  Victoria;  legend — "Victoria  Regina."  It  is  worn 
with  the  military  ribbon  of  India. 
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Maharajpoor  and  Punniar. — The  first  diviaion  of  the 
army,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  completely  defeated  the  Mah- 
rattas  on  the  29th  December,  1843,  at  Maharajpoor.  On  the 
same  day,  Major-General  Grey,  with  the  second  division, 
utterly  routed  a  strong  Mahratta  force  at  Puuniar.  Lord 
Eilenborough  ordered  that  decorations  in  the  form  of  "  stars" 
should  be  made  from  the  captured  guns,  and  presented  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  both  divisions.  The  star  is  of  six  points, 
and  made  of  bronze :  it  is  studded  with  a  smaller  star  of 
silver,  on  the  face  of  which  is  inscribed  "29  Dec,"  encircled 
by  the  word  "Maharajpoor,  1843/*  The  word  "Punniar, 
"  1843,"  encircles  the  date  "  29  Dec."  on  the  star  given  to  the 
second  division  of  the  army.  They  are  worn  with  the  Indian 
ribbon. 

The   Sutlej  campaign,  or  first  Sikh  war,  1845-46,  intro- 
duces the  great  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshurhur,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon.     As  thev  are  still  in  the  recollection  of  most 
people,  it  would  be  superfluous  on  this  occasion  to  again 
describe  the  bravery  of  British  soldiers,  or  applaud  the  already 
exalted  names  of  Gough,  Hardinge,  Smith  &c.     The  medal, 
which  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  die-sinker's  art,  represents 
a  figure  of  Victory,  in  an  upright  position,  holding  in  her 
right  hand,  which  is  extended,  a  victor's  wreath,  her  left  sup- 
porting a  palm  branch ;  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  a  trophy 
of  arms.     The  legend  is — "Army  of  the  Sutlej;"  and  in 
the  exergue  "  1846"  or  "  1846,"  together  with  the  name  of 
the  first  engagement  the  soldier  was  present  at  who  received 
the  medal.     If  a  soldier  was  present  at  only  one  of  the  four 
actions,  the  decoration  was  awarded  to  him  without  a  clasp  or 
bar,  the  name  of  such  action  being  inscribed  in  the  exergue 
of  the  medal ;  but  if  the  same  person  served  with  the  army 
in  more  battles  than  one,  for  such  he  received,  with  his  medal, 
one,  two,  or  three  bars,  having  in  inscription  the  names  of 
the  victories  he  took  part  in ;  for  example — the  9th  LancerSy 
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present  only  at  Sobraon,  received  the  medal  without  a  clasp — 
the  name  '' Sobraon,  1846/'  being  in  exergue.  The  5drd 
Foot,  present  only  at  Aliwal  and  Sobraon,  received  the  medal 
with  one  clasp — *'  Aliwal"  being  in  exergue,  and  clasp  for 
"Sobraon."  The  31st  Foot,  present  at  Moodkee,  Feroze- 
shurhur,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon  (the  whole  campaign),  received 
the  medal  with  three  clasps — "Moodkee,  1845,"  being  in 
exergue.  Obverse — head  of  Victoria  ;  legend — "  Victoria 
"  RsQiNA.*'  The  ribbon  for  this  medal  is  blue,  edged  with 
crimson. 

The  siege  of  Mooltan  and  battles  of  Chillianwala  and 
Goojerat  (which  completely  destroyed  the  Sikh  power  in  the 
PuDJaub,  and  subjected  the  whole  of  Dhuleep  Singh's  do- 
minions to  British  rule)  are  known  as  the  Punjaub  campaign, 
or  second  Sikh  war,  for  which  silver  decorations  have  been 
granted.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  represents  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  Sikh  army.  Lord  Gough,  who  is  on  horseback, 
and  in  front  of  the  British  army,  drawn  up  in  line,  is  in  the 
act  of  receiving  from  the  conquered  enemy  their  arms  and 
appointments  :  above  are  the  words  "  To  the  Army  of  the 
"  Punjaub."  Exergue—"  MDCCCXLIX."  Obverse  as  usual. 
Ribbon — blue  with  narrow  stripes  of  yellow. 

The  medal  for  the  second  Burmese  war,  1852,  next  claims 
our  attention.  Again  did  our  brave  soldiers  convince  the 
enemy  of  Britain's  might,  by  signally  defeating  him  upon  his 
own  territory.  The  result  of  this  campaign  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  Pegu  to  our  Indian  possessions.  On  the  obverse  of 
this  medal  is  a  figure  of  Victory,  crowning  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel  a  nude  figure  of  a  soldier,  seated,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  lELomein  ffladius  ;  his  left  holding  the  sheath. 
The  lotus  flower  is  in  the  exergue.  There  is  neither  date  nor 
legend ;  the  only  distinguishing  mark  is  on  the  clasp,  which 
is  inscribed  "  Pegu."  Bibbon — alternate  stripes  of  scarlet 
and  blue. 
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The  medal  for  the  Persian  campaign  of  1857  is  similar  to 
the  preceding,  excepting  that  the  clasp  is  inscribed  "Persia." 
Obverse  the  same  and  ribbon  the  same. 

The  ever-memorable  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy  regiments  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  brings  this 
part  of  my  paper  to  a  close.  The  desperate  resistance  offered 
by  Colonel  luglis  and  his  little  band  of  the  32nd  Regiment, 
in  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  is  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  Who  shall  forget  this  horrible 
rebellion,  aud  the  mighty  efforts  made  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
and  Sir  Henry  Havelock  for  its  suppression?  The  clasps 
attached  to  the  mutiny  medal  are  inscribed — "  Defence 
OF  LucKNOw,"  '*  Relief  of  Lucknow,"  "  Lucknow," 
Delhi,"  and  "  Central  India.*'  The  medal  represents 
Britannia  distributing  wreaths  of  laurel ;  behind  is  the 
figure  of  the  British  lion;  above  is  the  word  "India;" 
exergue — "1857-1858."  Obverse — head  of  Victoria;  legend — 
"ViCTORU  Reoina."  Ribbon — alternate  stripes  of  scarlet 
and  white. 

There  are  other  medals  granted  by  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company,  viz. : — 

For  Ceylon,  1795-96. 

H.  E.  I.  C.'s  expedition  to  Egypt,  1801. 
WarinNepaul,  1815-16. 
Ceylon  Forlorn  Hope,  1817-18. 
Order  of  British  India. 
Order  of  Merit. 
The  medal  for  the  China  war  of  1842,  awarded  both  to  the 
army  and  navy,  has  upon  the  reverse  an  oval  shield  of  arms, 
behind  which  is  a  palm  tree ;  to  the  right  of  the  shield  is 
arranged  a  field-piece,  together  with  military  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements ;  to  the  left  is  a  piece  of  naval  ordnance,   an 
anchor,  a  capstan  &c.,  over  which  is  the  Union  Jack ;  above 
are  the  words  "armis  exposcere  pacem;"  exergue — "  China, 


"1842."    Obverse— head  of  Victoria;   legend — "Victoria 
"Regina."     Ribbon — crimson,  edged  with  yellow. 

The  medal  for  the  late  war  in  China,  ending  I860,  is  the 
same  in  design,  the  date,  "  1842,"  being  omitted ;  but  in 
addition  to  the  medal,  clasps  were  awarded  for  the  different 
operations  in  which  our  soldiers  were  engaged.  The  clasps 
are  inscribed— •*  Canton,  1867,"  "Taku  Forts,  1860,"  and 
"Pekin,  18G0."  An  additional  clasp  was  also  granted, 
inscribed  "  China,  1842,"  to  such  as  had  received  the  medal 
for  that  war.     Obverse  and  ribbon  the  same. 

The  medals  to  commemorate  the  success  of  the  British  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  years  1834-35,  1846-7,  and  from  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  to  February,  1863,  were  distributed  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1864.  The 
medal,  which  is  without  an  inscribed  clasp,  has  upon  tho 
reverse  the  conquered  lion  of  Africa,  behind  which  is  a  shrub 
common  to  the  country ;  above  are  the  words  "  South 
"  Aprica  ;"  exergue — "  1863."  Obverse  as  usual.  Ribbon — 
orange,  with  stripes  of  dark  blue. 

The  campaign  against  Russia,  1864-6,  is  rich  in  military 
decorations  and  medals,  no  fewer  than  seven  varieties  having 
been  conferred  upon  those  who  were  present  with  the  army  in 
the  Crimea,  from  the  battle  of  the  Alma  to  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol^eptember  9th,  1866.  They  are  as  follows: — 
The  Onmean  Medal,  four  clasps. 

Victoria  Cross. 

French  Legion  of  Honour. 

French  Military  Decoration. 

Sardinian  Medal. 

Sultan's  Decoration  of  the  Medjidie. 

Turkish  War  Medal.* 
The  Crimean  Medal  represents  Victory  holding  a  palm  branch 
and  placing  a  laurel  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  Roman  Warrior : 

•  There  $X9  alBo  medals  for  Sillstiia,  Kart  and  tbe  Danube. 
N 
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in  the  field  is  the  word  ''  Crimea."  The  clasps,  which  are 
formed  of  oak  leaveSj  omameut'ed  with  acorns,  are  inscribed, 
"Alma,  Balaclava,  Inkermann,  Sebastopol."  Beverse— 
head  of  Victoria,  the  date,  1854,  underneath.  The  ribbon  is 
pale  blue,  edged  with  yellow. 

The  idea  of  creating  a  new  order  for  distinguisbed  bravery 
was  originated  by  the  late  much-lamented  Prince  Consort,  and 
afterwards  instituted  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  on 
the  29th  January,  1856.  The  distinction  is  styled  the 
Victoria  Cross,"  and  is  awarded  to  the  soldier  who  performs 

some  signal  act  of  valour  or  devotion  to  his  conntry." 

The  decoration  is  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  of  bronze, 
with  the  royal  crest  in  the  centre,  underneath  which  areinscribed 
upon  a  scroll  the  words  "  For  Valour."  It  is  suspended  by  a 
laureated  clasp  and  the  letter  V  (for  Victoria),  and  attached 
to  the  left  breast  with  a  crimson  ribbon. 

The  insignia  of  the  French  Imperial  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  was  also  granted  to  several  of  our  o£Bicers  and  soldiers 
by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  as  a  mark  of  his 
approval  of  their  distinguished  services  in  the  Crimea.     His 
Majesty  also  awarded  the  decoration  of  the  French  military 
war  medal  to  a  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  selected  from  the  different  regiments  that  served  in 
the  Crimea.  The  decoration,  which  is  silver,  is  a  mall  medal, 
surmounted  by  an  eagle;  on  the  centre  of  the  medal  is  the 
head  of  the  Emperor,  encircled  by  a  blue  enamelled  band, 
having  thereon  the  words  "Louis  Napoleon;"  a  crown  of 
laurel,  which  forms  the  outer  rim  of  the  medal,  is  shown  both 
on  the  obverse  and  reverse;  the  centre  of  the  latter  is  inscribed 
with  the  words  "  Valeur  et  Discipline."    It  is  worn  with  a 
yellow  ribbon,  edged  with  green. 

The  Sardinian  medal,  conferred  by  the  Elng  of  Sardinia 
upon  several  officers  and  men  selected  from  the  Crimean 
army,  has,  upon  the  obverse,  the  arms  of  Savoy,  crowned 
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and  encircled  by  the  laurel  and  palm.  The  leg^d  is-^ 
"Al  Yalore  Militare  ;"  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  a 
wreath,  with  the  dates  *'  1855 — 1856  "  underneath ;  legend — 
"  Spkdizione  d'Orie^te."  It  is  worn  with  a  dark  blue  watered 
ribbon. 

To  upwards  of  a  thousand  officers  of  the  British  army,  the 
Saltan  of  Turkey  granted  the  decoration  of  the  five  classes 
of  the  Imperial  order  of  the  Medjidie.  The  decoration  is  a 
silver  convex  centre,  bearing  the  Sultan's  cypher,  encircled 
by  a  crimson  enamelled  baud,  inscribed  with  Turkish  charac- 
ters, and  surrounded  by  a  radiated  border  in  silver.  It  is 
suspended  by  a  crimson  enamelled  crescent  and  star,  to  which 
is  appended  a  crimson  ribbon,  edged  with  green. 

The  Sultan  also  distributed  to  the  British  army  silver 
medals,  having  the  royal  cypher  upon  the  obverse,  enclosed 
within  a  circle  of  laurel.  The  reverse,  which  is  a  clumsy 
though  significant  design,  represents  the  success  of  the  allied 
powers  in  the  Crimea.  A  field-piece  and  map  of  the  Crimea 
are  placed  upon  the  Russian  flag,  to  the  right  of  which  is 
an  anchor  <S^. ;  above  are  the  respective  flags  of  Turkey, 
England,  France  and  Sardinia.  Exergue — "Crimea,  1855." 
The  ribbon  is  crimson,  edged  vrith  green. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  but  briefly  introduce  to  your  notice 
the  medals  awarded  for  long  service  and  good  conduct, 
meritorious  service  and  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field. 
The  medal  for  long  service  and  good  conduct,  was  first 
granted  by  King  William  lY  in  1830,  to  men  of  irreproach- 
able character,  and  who  had  completed  twenty-one  years' 
service  in  the  infantry  or  twenty-four  years*  in  the  cavalry. 
The  obverse  of  this  medal  is  a  trophy  with  the  King's  arms 
in  the  centre ;  the  reverse  is  inscribed — "  For  long  service 
"and  good  conduct."  It  is  worn  with  a  crimson  ribbon. 
The  medal  for  meritorious  service,  together  with  an  annuity 
not  exceeding  £20,  is  granted  to  sergeants,  as  a  reward  for 
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distinguislied  service.  It  has  upon  the  ohverse  the  head  of 
the  Queen,  the  reverse  being  inscribed — "For  meritorious 
**  SERVICE."  Bibbon  crimson.  The  medal  awarded  for  distin- 
guished conduct  in  the  field  has  the  same  obverse  as  the 
medal  for  long  service;    the  reverse   is    inscribed — "Fob 

"  DISTINGUISHED  CONDUCT  IN  THE  FIELD."      The  COloUT  of  the 

ribbon  is  crimson,  with  a  stripe  of  blue  down  the  centre. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  kindly  lent  me  their  assistance.  .  I 
am  much  indebted  to  B.  G.  Jackson  Esq.,  of  Bupert  Lane, 
and  to  T.  Lake  Whitehouse  Esq.,  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  to  me,  whenever 
I  was  desirous  of  access  to  their  rare  and  valuable  collections. 
To  Mr.  Whitehouse  my  thanks  are  also  due  for  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Persian  inscriptions  on  the  East  India  Company's 
medals  for  the  Deccan,  Mysore  and  Java,  which  are  in  his 
cabinet;  my  descriptions  of  the  Sardinian  medal  and  the 
Sultan's  decoration  of  the  Medjidie  are  taken  from  those  in 
his  collection.  To  Mr.  Jackson  I  am  especially  indebted  for 
his  kindness  in  permitting  me  to  select  from  his  cabinet  any 
rare  medal  I  might  want  to  illustrate  this  paper :  the  medals 
from  his  collection,  and  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  to  you,  are  the  larger  Dunbar  medal,  the  Deccan 
medal  and  the  rare  silver  medal  for  Seringapatam.  I  have 
also  to  thank  B.  Washington  Esq.  and  Miss  Shaw  for  allowing 
me  to  place  before  you  the  Peninsular  medal  with  twelve  bars, 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  medal  for  the  first 
Burmese  war  and  the  medal  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the 
field. 


ON   THE    FLORA    OF   PRESTON    AND    THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Part  IV.* 

By  Charles  Joseph  Ash/ield  Esq. 

Bbad  8th  DsOm  1864. 


I  AM  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Becker,  lately  residing 
at  Altham  near  Accrington,  but  now  at  Ardwick,  Manchester, 
for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  following 
paper,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  habitats  of  those  two 
interesting  plants,  the  Impatiens  noli'me-tangere  and  the 
Colchicum  autumnale,  both  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
verifying  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864.  I  was 
unaware  previously  that  either  plant  flourished  in  the  Preston 
district.  I  have  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  former  cor- 
respondents, Messrs.  Henry  Scott  and  George  Ward,  for 
information  supplied  by  them. 

Thalictrumjlavumy  Linn. — Ditches  about  Filling,  plentiful ; 
in  several  places  near  St.  Michaels;  Moreton  Woods, 
near  Whalley — Miss  Becker. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla^  Linn. — (See  Part  III  as  to  this  plant). — 
Doubtless  some  mistake  has  crept  in  as  to  its  reported 
Lancashire  habitat.  It  appears  that  the  Mr.  Enowlton 
who,  according  to  report,  found  the  plant  growing 
abundantly  near  Lancaster,  on  the  road  to  Little  Purton, 

•  8«e  voL  z,  p.  148.    VqL  zii,  p,  137.    New  Seiiet,  to1«  ii,  p.  7G. 
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was  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  at  Lonesborongh 
(or  as  it  is  now  written  Londesborougb),  in  Yorkshire; 
and  the  probability  is^  that  he  found  the  plant  in  question 
in  that  neighbourhood^  and  not  near  Lancaster.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  is  a  place 
called  "  Little  Furton"  near  Londesborough ;  but  it  is 
certain  there  is  no  such  place  in  this  county. 

Trollius  Europaus,  Linn. — Wood  between  Sale  Weel  and 
Dinckley  Hall ;  Worston,  near  Clitheroe — Miss  Becker; 
plentiful  in  Livesey — ^Mr.  George  Ward. 

Oeranium  phaum^  Linn. — Simonstone  lane — ^Miss  Becker. 
Old  lane  in  Barton  near  Preston,  leading  from  Tunstead 
Farm  to  Broughton — ^Mr.  Buller. 

lucidum,  Linn. — Wall  near  Portfield,  WhaUey — 

Miss  Becker. 

Impatiens  noli-me-tangere,  Linn. — In  several  places  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  in  Simonstone. 

Trifolium  sujffocaium,  Linn. — This  plant  is  stated  in  Part  11 
to  grow  on  the  beach  at  Lytham,  but  I  believe  incor- 
rectly ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  it 
there  for  several  years. 

■  striatum,  Linn. — I  believe  this  plant  is  occasion- 

ally to  be  found  on  the  beach  at  Lytham.  In  1862  I 
found  a  Trifolium  there  in  considerable  quantities,  which 
I  believe  to  be  this;  but  it  was  so  far  past  maturity, 
that  I  could  not  with  certainty  determine  the  species. 
I  searched  for  the  plant  in  the  same  place  several  times 
during  the  summers  of  1864  and  1865,  and  did  not 
find  one  specimen. 

Ornithopus  perpusillus,  Linn. — ^Very  plentiful  in  a  corn-field 

at  Rufford,  by  a  watercourse  from  Martin  Mere. 
Rubus   ChamamoruSy  Linn. — I  have  never  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  this  plant  in  blossom  on  Pendle  Hill,  or 
even  to  discover  any  vestiges  of  blossoms;  but  Miss 
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Becker  informs  me  that  she  gathered  the  plant  in  bloa* 
som  there,  a  few  years  since.  I  received  a  letter  from 
her  on  this  subject,  some  time  since,  to  the  following 
effect — ''  I  think  you  cannot  fail  to  find  the  flowers  of 
the  Cloudberry,  if  you  will  start  from  Sabden.  The 
route  from  the  village  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  leads 
''you  through  the  tract  where  the  plant  grows  in  the 
''  greatest  luxuriance,  and  as  I  found  it  in  flower  there,  I 
"  do  not  see  why  you  should  not."  I  intended  to  search 
for  the  plant  according  to  these  instmctionSy  but  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  do  so. 

Bosa  tamentosay  Linn. — ^Hedges  at  Groston,  and  other  places 
not  far  from  Preston. 

Circaa  alpina,  Linn. — In  Grimeford  lane,  near  Ohorley — 
Mr.  Henry  Scott 

Cotyledon  umbilicus^  Linn. — Lucas  lane,  near  Chorley^-Mr. 
Henry  Scott. 

Sedum  Telephium,  Linn. — Hedge  bank  near  Gherry  Tree 
station — Mr.  George  Ward. 

Bibes  alpinum,  Linn. — Hedges  in  Altham  and  Simonstone — 
Miss  Becker. 

Saocifraga  granulaia^  Linn. — Meadows  west  of  Blackburn, 
by  the  river  side — Mr.  G.  Ward. 

■  tridactyliteSf  Linn. — ^Hedge  bank  near  Portfield — 
Miss  Becker. 

Pamassia  palusiris,  Linn. — ^Foot  of  Pendle  Hill,  near  Pen- 
dleton Hall. 

OaUum  mollugoy  Linn. — This  plant  is  stated  in  Part  I  to 
grow  occasionally  in  hedges  near  Beacon  Fell.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  it  there  for  several  years 
past;  but  in  August,  1864, 1  found  it  growing  in  a  hedge 
between  Hornby  and  Farleton. 

Senedo  Saracenicut,  Linn. — South  bank  of  the  Bibble,  below 
Mitton  Church. 
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Cichorium  Intybus,  Linn. — Gom  field  by  the  Tram-road  near 

Preston. 
Campanula  lati/olia,  linn. — Flentifal  in  a  wood  at  Pinckley 
Hall ;    abundant  in  the  woods  about  Whalley — ^Miss 
Becker. 
jpatula,  Linn. — Miss  Becker  found  a  single  spe- 
cimen of  what  I  believe  to  be  this  plant,  by  the  side  of  a 
brook  in  Simonstone,  in  the  summer  of  1864. 
Hottonia  palustris,   Linn. — Weeton   Moss^  and   ditches  in 

several  places  about  Croston,  very  plentiful. 
Primula  farinosay  Linn. — Mearley  Clough,  Pendle  Hill — 

Miss  Becker. 
Lithoapermum  arvense,  Linn. — Gom  field  between  Knot  End 

and  Fillings  plentiful. 
Symphytum    officinale,   Linn. — Not   unfrequent  in   ditches 
about  Filling,  where  it  is  really  wild.     The  Penwortham 
and  Preston  localities  named  in  Fart  I   are  doubtful 
ones. 
Veronica  peregrina,  . — Miss  Becker  informs  me  that  a 

solitary  specimen  of  this  plant  made  its  appearance  in 
her  father's  garden,  at  Altham,  a  few  years  ago.  She 
also  says  "  that  it  has  now  spread  over  the  place,  and 
'^  taken  such  complete  possession  of  the  ground,  that  it 
'<  comes  up  persistently  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  year 
after  year,  till  it  has  established  the  character  of  a 
troublesome  weed."  In  a  note  received  by  Miss  Becker 
from  Professor  Babington,  he  says  that  this  plant  is  not 
a  native,  but  as  it  is  now  establishing  itself  in  many 
places,  he  describes  it  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Manual« 
Mentha  piperita^  Sm. — Canal  bank  near  Enfield,  Fortfield — 

Miss  Becker. 
Scutellaria  yalericulata,  Linn. — Ditches  about  Filling,  occa- 
sionally ;  vitriol  works  at  Altham—Miss  Becker. 
Oaleohdolon  luteum,  Huds. — Plentiful  in  many  of  the  woods 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Bibble,  between  Preston  and  Bib- 

Chester. 
Oxyria  reni/ormis,  Gampd, — On  the  rocks  forming  the  west 

side  of  Glitheroe  Castle  hill,  plentiful ;   bat  probably 

introdaced. 
Myrica  gale,  Linn. — ^Weeton  Moss^  plentiful. 
Butomus  umbellatuBy  Linn. — Canal,  Altham — Miss  Becker. 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  Linn. — Canal,  Enfield — Miss  Becker, 
Elodea  Ganculensia,  Bich. — In   several  places  in  the  canal 

north  of  Preston,  abundant,  especially  near  Nateby  Hall. 
Epipactis  laiifolia,  Sw. — ^Wood  at  Dinckley;  woods  near 

Samlesbury  Mill;  Altham  Glough,  and  occasionally  in 

hedges  in  the  neighbourhood — ^Miss  Becker. 
palustrisy  Sw. — Marshy  place  in  Pleasington — Mr. 

George  Ward. 
Convallaria  multiflora^  Linn. — ^Altham — Miss  Becker. 
Maianthemum  bi/olium,  D.  C. — In  May^  1863,  I  had  a  long 

but  unsuccessful  search  through  Dinckley  Wood  for  this 

plant.    (See  Part  III.) 
Colchicum  autumnaley  Linn. — ^Meadow  at  Portfield,  abundant. 
Carex  stellulata^  Gooden. — Pendle  Hill. 
extensUj  Gooden. — Banks  of  the  Wyre,  between  Skip- 
pool  and  the  Shard  Ferry. 
dioica,  Linn. — Pendle  Hill — Miss  Becker. 


Chdra, — One  or  more  of  this  family  may  be  found  in  abun- 
dance in  ditches  between  Knot  End  and  Pilling. 

Botrychium  lunaria,  Sw. — A  solitary  specimen  of  this  plant 
was  found  between  Barley  and  Sabden,  a  few  years  since, 
by  Miss  Becker. 

Osmunda  regalis,  Linn. — Weeton  Moss. 

Polypodium  phegopteris^  Linn. — Hoghton  Wild  Bottoms; 
Dinckley  Hall  Wood ;  Chum  Clough,  Pendle — Miss 
Becker. 

Dryopteria^  Linn. — Hoghton  Wild  Bottoms. 
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AUosorus  erispus,  Bemb.-*Hameldon  Scar,  above  Huncoat — 

Miss  Becker. 
Asplenium    Filix-foBmina    var:    Rhceticum^  Linn. — ^Hedge 

banks  at  Bafford,  occasionally. 
Trichomanes,  Linn. — Wall  near  Fortfield — Miss 

Becker. 
— — ^—  Ruta  muraria,  Linn. — Wall  near  Fortfield — ^Miss 


Becker. 
Cystopteria  frtigilis,  Bemh. — In  a  lane  a  little  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Nick  of  Pendle ;  in  Altbam — ^Miss  Becker. 


Note. — Miss  Becker  remarks  that  she  has  not  seen  Saxifraga  tn-- 
daetyliteSf  Geranium  hicidum,  Asplenium  Trichomanes  and  Rurormuraria, 
within  many  miles  of  their  abo7e-mentioued  Portfield  habitat.  For  this 
reason,  although  the  plants  are  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the  district, 
the  last-named  station  is  considered  worthy  of  mention. 
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NUMISMATIC   HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND,   FROM 
1066   TO   THE   PRESENT  TIME. 


Part  L  1066—1604. 


By  F.  J.  Jeffery  Esq.,  F.6.H.8. 

(RsAD  4th  Mat,  1865.) 


That  bartering  ^as  the  means  used  among  the  ancients  in 
the  primitive  state  to  obtain  from  one  man  ^hat  another 
required  without  force  of  arms,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  the 
first  invention  or  use  of  coined  money  is  unknown.  Some 
suggest  that  Tubal  Cain  invented  coins,  because  he  was 
** an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron;"*  but 
this  is  not  very  probable,  for  we  read,  2000  years  after, 
that  Abraham  gave  Ephron  ''  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
**  current  money  with  the  merchant,"  for  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  this  money  being  not  by  tale  (or  pieces  of  metal 
bearing  a  recognised  value  throughout  the  country),  but  by 
weight,  for  "  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which 
*'  he  had  named."  If  I  were  to  enter  into  all  the  arguments 
as  to  the  origin  of  coined  money,  I  should  fill  more  space 
than  this  paper  is  intended  to  do :  suffice  it  to  say — some 
declare  Janus  or  Saturn  to  have  invented  it ;  some  (Greeks) 
Hermodice  wife  of  King  Midas ;  some  (Jews)  say  Abraham, 

•  Gen.  W,  33. 
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and,  in  proof,  produce  a  coin  with  an  old  man  and  woman, 
"  Abraham  and  Sarah,"  on  one  side,  and  a  young  man  and 
woman,  "  Isaac  and  Bebecca,"  on  the  other ;  others  (Latins) 
say  Numa  Pompilius,  from  whose  name  they  say  the  word 
numus  was  derived ;  but  Pliny  tells  us,  L  18,  cap.  3,*  King 
Servius  first  impressed  the  figures  of  sheep  and  oxen  on 
the  money  (copper)  whence  peeunia,  money,  itself  is  derived 
from  pecus  (cattle) :  still  the  Greek  colonists, 

"  O'er  Asia's  coast," 

are  believed  to  have  the  honour  of  first  coining  money  about 
800  B.C. 

As  Bome  and  Greece  grew  powerful  and  wealthy,  so  the 
arts  improved  from  rude  figures  impressed  on  pieces  of 
metal,  to  bold  and  trustworthy  portraits  of  the  Emperors 
well  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  beautifully  executed ;  but 
with  the  fall  of  Bome,  falls  her  "  all,"  her  arts,  sciences, 
everything,  and  by  the  time  William  the  Conqueror  put  his 
foot  on  Albion's  soil,  coining,  like  all  her  sister  arts,  had 
scarcely  passed  its  lowest  ebb  :  from  a  fine  profile  of  a  Cssar 
on  a  piece  of  metal  of  substantial  thickness,  coining  had 
degenerated  to  a  thin  piece  of  silver  with  a  something  on 
one  side  styled  a  portrait,  but  just  such  a  one  as  is  given  in 
the  painting  of  "  Neglected  Genius."  It  is  my  intention,  in 
a  short  outline,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  from  this 
low  ebb  to  its  second  flood,  and  shew  how  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  has  gradually  improved  and  again  reached  to 
a  point  of  perfection ;  following  the  poverty  and  wealth  of 
this  island  during  the  past  eight  hundred  years,  as  illustrated 
by  her  coinage. 

There  are  three  distinct  sections  into  which  the  English 
coinage  can  be  divided  :  they  are — 

•  **  Servins  rex,  oTiam  bonmqne  effigie  primas  aes  dgnaTit  Pecunla  ipsa  a 
pecore  appeUabatur." 
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L— The  EuDE,  to  1504. 

II. — The  Gothic  or  Tudor,  from  1604  to  1666. 
III. — The  SiMONiAN,  1666  to  the  present  time. 


I.  TheRuDB,  to  1604. 

This  section  I  term  *'  rude"  from  the  fact  that  the  portrait 
is  so  rough  and  rude  that  there  was  certainly  no  attempt  hy 
tlie  engravers  to  produce  a  likeness,  for  throughout  this  series 
any  one  is  as  like  its  original  as  any  other.  The  cross  and 
pellets,  name  of  mintage-town  and,  on  some,  a  Latin  motto, 
generally  fill  the  reverse  of  the  silver  coins ;  the  ohverse 
bearing  the  effigy  of  ''my  liege,"  and  round  the  field  his 
name  and  dignities. 

When  William  I  found  himself  master  of  the  field  of 
Hastings  and  his  opponent  numbered  among  the  dead,  he  did 
his  best  to  induce  his  new  subjects  to  believe  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  England,  not  by  conquest  but  by  right  of 
descent  and  as  lawful  heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Domesday  Book,  his  arrival  is 
referred  to  by  the  phrase,  "  after  King  William  had  come," 
as  though  he  had  merely  ''come  to  his  own  without  opposition;" 
and  only  once  does  "  after  King  William  had  conquered 
"England"  appear.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  satisfy  his 
new  subjects  that  the  coinage  would  not  be  changed,  and  it 
was  with  no  little  pleasure  they  found  his  money  passing  of 
the  same  weight,  fineness  and  denomination  as  that  of  Harold. 
"  Id  his  laws  the  fines  are  regulated  by  pounds,  oras,  marcs, 
"  shillings  and  pence.  Tho  shillings  are  sometimes  expressly 
"stated  to  be  English  shillings  of  fourpence  each.  But  in 
"  Domesday  Book  various  other  denominations  of  money  are 

to  be  found ;  such  as  the  mite,  farthing,  halfpenny,  marc  of 

gold  and  of  silver,  ounce  of  gold  and  marsum."^    The 

•  Bndingfa  Amnah  q/*  the  Coinage  of  Qrtai  Britain^  vol.  i,  p.  147, 
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penny  -was  the  only  coined  money  that  is  known  ;  the  remainder 
being  believed  to  be  merely  money  by  name  or  names  of  cer- 
tain different  weights  of  the  respective  metals,  as  on  some  of 
the  Prussian  thalers  of  our  own  day  we  read  "  XIV  eine  feine 
'^  Mark,'*  the  mark  in  this  instance  being  a  particular  weight 
of  pure  silver,  and  l-14th  mixed  with  its  proportion  of  alloy 
is  issued  as  one  Thaler. 

The  following  table  of  value  is  given  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica : — 

The  Pound. — Was  a  denomination  of  mouey  only,  and  not  a  coin* 
and  signified  as  many  coios  as  were  made  out  of  a  pound  of 
metal=5400  grains  Troy. 

The  Mabk. — The  same :  an  Auglo-Danisb  denomination,  two-thirds 
of  a  PouDd=8  oz.=S600  grains. 

The  M  ANGUS. — The  same :  a  weight  equal  to  80  pennies=6  shiUinga. 

Y*  Oba. — The  same :  Danish  subdivision  of  the  mark,  one-eighth  or 
one  ounoe=450  grains. 

The  Thrisma. — Three  Saxon  pennies :  not  a  coin. 

The  Shilling.— Five  penme8=112i  grains :  not  a  coin. 

The  SosAZTJB,  Penny,  Halflino,  Fbabthlino,  Sttca. — ^Real  coins. 

240  pennies  =:  1  pound.  5  pennies  =  1  large  shilling. 

160       „       =1  mark.  4       „      =  1  lesser    do. 

80       „       =1  mancus.  8       „      =:  1  thrisma. 

20       „       =1  ora.  20  soeattSB  =  1  shilling  =  5^  grs. 

But  William  was  not  on  the  throne  long,  after  he  felt  him- 
self seoure,  before  he  violated  his  promises  and  declared  that 
the  French  computation  of  twelve  pence  to  one  shilling  should 
henceforth  be  used  in  £ngland.  It  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  coins  belong  to  William  I,  and  which  to  his  son 
William  II;  the  only  ones  which  all  authorities  agree  to 
belong  to  William  I,  are  those  with  "Pax"  on  the  reverse, 
or  **  P.A.X.S."  (see  Plate  I),  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
struck  to  commemorate  the  peace  between  himself  and  his 
son  Sobert. 


SECTION  I.     RuDi 

1066-1604. 


SECTION    II.     Gothic  or  Tudoh, 
19IM— 1B5R. 


Shilling  of  Henry  Vn. 


SECTION   IN.     SIMOKJAK. 
1656  to  present  time. 


Half-crown  of  CromwelL 
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Though  William  used  the  Boman  W  on  his  great  seal — 
Willelmum — he  adopted  the  Saxon  K  on  his  coins,  and  the 
inscription  reads  thus  '^  Yillem  Rex^'  the  reverse  bearing  the 
name  of  the  moneyer  and  mint.  William  II  seems  to  have 
made  two  alterations  in  his  father  s  dies ;  in  one  case  he  has 
"LVILLEM  DVO,"  and  in  another  he  introduces  the 
Boman  letter  W  in  Willelmus. 

Even  at  this  early  period  we  find  the  King  and  country 
waging  a  '^  law  war"  against  forgers  and  counterfeiters ;  and 
Henry  I,  directly  he  ascended  the  throne,  proclaimed  heavy 
punishments  against  that  generally  unseen  scourge  of  society, 
by  the  loss  of  the  hand,  the  loss  of  sight,  and  even  more 
severe  penalties  than  these;  but  all  proved  so  inefifectual 
that  the  Church  was  called  to  the  protection  of  the  legal 
coinage. 

As  they  offer  nothing  of  particular  interest^  I  will  pass 
over  the  subsequent  reigns  to  that  of  King  John.  This 
King  had,  during  his  father  s  lifetime,  been  sent  over  to 
Ireland,  and  he  adopted  the  title  of  "Lord  of  Ireland," 
his  Irish  money  bearing  his  effigy  in  a  triangle  and  the 
legend  lohannes  Dom.,  and  on  the  reverse  his  moneyer  and 
mint.  Upon  ascending  the  throne  of  England  he  changed 
his  title  on  the  Irish  coins  to  Bex,  but  retained  ''  Dominus' 
on  his  great  seal.  Clipped  money  had  been  a  source  of  great 
annoyance,  and  though  laws  had  been  passed  for  its  better 
protection,  still  John  found  it  necessary  in  1205  to  issue  a 
proclamation ;  this  was  unusually  severe,  for  it  affected  any 
one  having  clipped  money  in  his  possession.  Should  such 
be  found  the  coins  so  defaced  were  bored  through  and 
the  possessor's  chattels  were  seized  and  retained  during 
the  Eong's  pleasure;  but  if  the  possessor  were  a  Jew  or 
Jewess^  his  or  her  body  was  to  be  kept  during  the  King's 
pleasure — thus  we  find  the  Hebrew  people  subject  to  special 
legislation. 
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On  his  English  coins  we  find  Johannes  and  Johannes 
Rex,  and  on  the  reverse,  as  usual,  the  name  of  his  moneyer 
and  mint.  Though  mention  is  made  of  dies  heing  sunk  for 
coining  round  halfpennies  and  farthings  as  well  as  pence, 
four  years  after  the  accession  of  his  son  Henry  III,  none 
have  yet  heen  found ;  still  sufficient  proof  is  given  that  they 
were  issued.  Up  to  this  time  if  a  halfpenny  were  required 
a  penny  would  he  hroken  in  half  by  means  of  its  being  bent 
at  the  cross  ;  a  farthing  or  fourth-thing  was  a  penny  broken 
into  four  parts  divided  at  the  cross. 

In  1227,  while  Parliament  sat,  an  order  was  given  that 
*'  The  English  grote  should  be  coyned  at  a  certaine  weight, 
"  and  of  the  one  side  the  King  s  picture,  and  on  the  other 
"  side  a  cross,  as  large  fully  as  the  grote,  to  aduoyd  clypping ;" 
but  no  specimens  are  now  known. 

In  1247  clipping  was  again  found  to  have  reached  a  great 
height — to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  people  actually  re- 
fused to  take  the  coin  of  the  realm  unless  2d.  or  dd.  for  Id. 
Wherefore  a  new  coinage  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  in 
this  new  issue  there  were  some  very  great  improvements 
which  are  well  worthy  of  note — 1st,  the  cross,  which  had 
hitherto  only  touched  the  inner  riug,  (to  which  the  clipping 
had  extended,  as  the  law  forbade  the  circulation  of  any 
coin  so  clipped  that  the  cross  should  have  been  touched,  thus 
leaving  the  defrauders  a  means  of  evading  the  law,  even 
though  clipping  at  least  one  half  the  coin  off,  i.e,  to  the  inner 
circle,)  was  now  carried  to  the  extreme  of  the  outer  circle  or 
outside  rim,  with  a  view  to  prevent  clipping ;  and,  2nd,  the 
distinctive  numerals  or  words  equivalent,  i,e.  the  number 
following,  to  shew  to  which  King  of  a  certain  name  the  coin 
belonged,  were  re*introduced,  having  ceased  to  be  used  since 
LVILLEM  DVO,  the  inscription  being  Henricus  Terci  and 
Henricus  III.     (See  Plate  III.) 

It  is  interesting  that  Henry  Ill's  reign  forms  a  semi  epoch 
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Noble  of  Edowd  HI. 


loble  d(  Ednrd  m. 


Ansel  of  Smty  VI. 


HaTer*i|{ii  of  Heorr  VII. 


Penny — ShnricroM. 
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in  our  coinage,  for  besides  the  two  improvements  just  men- 
tioned there  is  a  third,  which,  like  the  second,  died  with  him, 
to  be  revived  again  some  time  afcer. 

Foreign  gold  coins  had  been  in  circulation;  for,  says 
Euding — "  In  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  commanded  Philip 
"  Luvel  to  pay  the  whole  sum  of  gold  which  he  owed  the 
"  king,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Edward,  in  gold  money,  in  bezants, 
**  or  ob  de  mus',  and  other  gold  money.  Provided,  however, 
"  that  the  aforesaid  money  should  answer  to  the  king  at  the 
**  value  of  leaf  gold ;  that  is,  I  presume,  fine  gold."  Pro- 
bably Henry  found  this  gold  currency  convenient,  for  in 
his  forty-first  year  he  struck  and  issued  his  gold  penny 
(see  Plate  II),  the  rate  of  twenty  pennies  of  sterlings  for 
every  gold  penny ;  this  coin,  however,  had  not  a  long 
existence,  for  three  months  after  its  currency  by  procla- 
mation, the  citizens  of  London  petitioned  against  it,  and 
its  circulation  was  then  declared  not  to  be  compulsory ;  it 
soon  after  disappeared,  and  only  three  specimens  are  now 
known  to  exist.  Edward  I  is  said  to  have  issued  his 
first  coinage  of  half-pence  and  farthings  (see  Plate  III) 
in  the  year  1279,  which  are  the  first  round  half-pence  and 
farthings  now  to  be  seen,  though,  as  I  said  before,  Henry  III 
is  known  to  have  struck  some. 

This  new  coinage  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  forbid- 
ding the  circulation  of  clipped  money,  and  appointing  certain 
towns  and  cities  as  places  where  such  light  money  could  be 
exchanged,  within  a  fixed  time,  for  that  of  legal  weight,  but 
being  charged  fourteen-pence  for  every  pound.  In  the  same 
year  groats,  or  great  sterling,  were  ordered  to  be  struck. 

The  year  1300  is  worthy  of  note.  From  1066  to  this 
date  a  penny  weighed  24  grains  tower  (one  pennyweight), 
so  that  a  pound  (troy  weight)  was  the  same  both  by  weight 
and  tale  or  value ;  the  penny  was  now  altered  in  weight 
to  23'7073  grains. 
o 
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Edward  III  was  the  first  king  of  England  who  struck 
coins  bearing  Di  Gra^  or  Dei  Gratia;  but  these  words 
are  to  be  read  on  all  the  great  seals  since  William  I^  and 
were  used  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century 
by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  laws.  In  this  our  present  age  of  enlightenment  and 
education  these  words  are  considered  by  some  nervous  and 
superstitious  people  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
coin. 

Mention  is  made  of  Edward  III  permitting  florins  de 
Escu  and  florins  of  Florence  to  be  current.  In  1343  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  three  sorts  of  gold  money  to 
be  coined;  one  with  two  leopards,  to  be  current  at  six 
shillings,  and  equal  in  weight  to  two  petit  florins  of  Florence ; 
thQ  other  two  to  be  of  one  leopard  and  one  helm,  the 
half  and  quarter  in  value  of  the  "  two  leopards  "  respectively. 
Some  ai^thorities  give  as  the  origin  of  '*  Florin "  (Latin, 
Flora) — the  lily— which,  though  on  the  foreign,  was  not 
copied  on  the  English  florin ;  others  say  it  is  from  the 
coin  having  been  introduced  by  the  Florentines.  All  these 
gold  coins  were  found  to  be  too  high  in  their  current  value 
in  relation  to  the  silver;  they  were,  therefore,  recalled  in 
the  same  year,  and  a  new  coin,  with  its  half  and  quarter, 
was  issued  and  declared  current — the  noble,  maille-noble 
and  ferling-noble  (see  Plate  II) ;  the  noble  to  pass  for  the 
value  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  These  coins  differed 
from  the  silver  in  type.  While  those  of  silver  still  bore 
the  unskilled  portrait,  cross  and  pellets,  these  bore,  for  the 
first  time,  the  heraldic  symbols;  but  that  is  only  part  of 
the  difference ;  the  one  side  bears  king  Edward  in  full  armour 
in  a  ship.  The  origin  of  the  design  is  doubtful ;  some  say 
the  battle  of  Sluys  gave  Edward  the  idea,  as  emblematic 
of  his  supremacy  by  sea ;  others  suggest  that  the  ship  is 
typical  of  the  State,  and  Edward  in  full  armour^  the  king 
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at  the  JielxD,  rejady  for  all  emergQaoies;  but  whence  is 
suggested  the  legend^  "  Jesus  autem  iransiens,  per  medium 
"  eorum  that  ?  "  Those  who  favour  the  first  suggestion  say  it 
is  to  commemorate  the  battle  above  mentioned.  Edwards 
ships,  after  going  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  passed 
on  victorious. 

Edward  III,  it  is  believed,  also  first  issued  groats  and 
their  halves,  in  1851,  to  pass  for  four  pennies  and  two 
pennies.     (See  Plate  III.) 

In  1844  the  noble  was  reduced  nearly  ten  grains  in  weight, 
^  pound  of  gold  making  forty-two  nobles ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  penny  was  reduced  to  twenty  grains,  a  pound  of 
silver  producing  22s.  6d.  by  tale. 

False  coins,  called  lussheboumes,  began  to  be  imported  by 
merchants  and  others,  who  carried  the  good  coin  out  of  the 
realm,  replacing  it  by  these.  Parliament  was  petitioued. 
Three  years  afterwards  this  base  coin  was  still  found  to  be 
coming  into  the  country,  and  several  merchants  were  hanged 
and  drawn  for  importing  it.  So  plentiful  indeed  were  these 
base  coins  that  Chaucer  alludes  to  them  in  his  Monkes 
Prologue^  f  Canterbury  Tales  J  line  18,965. 

In  consequence  of  the  lineal  relationship  of  Edward  to  the 
late  king  of  France,  he  struck,  in  1839,  coins  with  ''King  of 
'^France"  added  to  his  dignities;  and  this  title,  except  for  a 
short  period  during  the  life  of  the  same  king,  was  used  by 
every  succeeding  English  sovereign  till  the  great  issue  in 
1817.  It  is  said  by  Froissart  that  this  was  first  done  to 
satisfy  the  Flemings,  who  wished  to  be  on  Edward's  side  in 
the  contest  between  England  and  France ;  but,  having  taken 
oafJb  not  to  fight  against  the  king  of  France,  Edward  adopted 
the  ol^um  and  title  to  enable  them  to  assist  him  and  still 
be  free  firom  ihB  charge  of  perjury. 

It  would  be  tedious,  apd  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
tp  enofnerc^te  ii^  detail  the  uninteresting  events  in  oonnec- 
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tion  with  our  coinage  which  immediately  follow  the  reign  of 
Edward  III ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  wars  of  the  Boses 
saw  base  coin  and  clipping ;  and  to  such  a  state  had  the  want 
of  bullion  come,  that  Henry  ^I  "  had  recourse  to  alchemy 
"  for  the  supply  of  his  mints|  with  bullion."  In  a  patent 
which  he  granted  to  certain  persons  for  practising  that  art, 
he  speaks  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  being  able  to  pay 
all  his  debts  with  real  gold  and  silver  "  by  the  stone." 

In  1470  angels  (see  Plate  II)  were  struck  of  the  same 
value  as  the  noble  of  Edward  III.  Edward  IV,  in  1465, 
in  an  indenture,  ordered  45  nobles  to  be  made  from  the 
pound  of  gold,  each  noble  being  current  at  ten  shillings, 
80  that  a  pound  of  gold  was  coined  into  £%2  10s.  Silver 
was  also  diminished  in  weight.  The  new  nobles  were  called 
rials,  from  the  French,  who  gave  that  name  to  the  coin  on 
account  of  its  bearing  the  figure  of  the  king  in  his  royal 
robes.  Angels  were  afterwards  called  noble-angels,  because 
they  were  of  the  same  value  as  the  former  nobles  and  bore 
the  impression  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  which  design 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  VII,  says  Buding,  "  Gyles, 
**  Lord  Daubenay,  and  Bartholomew  Bede,  of  London,  gold- 
'*  smith  masters  and  workers  of  the  Mint,  in  the  Tower  of 
'^  London,  were  ordered  to  make  a  new  money  of  gold  according 

to  the  print  and  form  of  a  piece  of  lead  annexed  to  the  letters 

patent.  The  coin  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  the  standard  of 
"  the  gold  monies  of  the  realm,  according  to  the  indenture 

between  the  king  and  them,  and  to  be  double  the  weight  of 

the  royal.  Twenty-two  and  a  half  of  such  pieces  to  be 
''  coined  out  of  the  pound  weight  tower,  and  to  be  called  the 
'^sovereign  (see  Plate  11),  and  to  have  course  in  receipts  and 
"  payments  for  twenty  shillings  sterling." 

This  is  the  first  introduction  of  our  gold  medium  now  in 
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circulation.  First  called  a  "  sovereign*'  from  the  monarch  or 
sovereign,  in  iiill  length,  on  the  obverse;  it  was  changed 
in  name  to  "  double  rial "  by  Mary,  in  accordance  with  her 
Spanish  fancies  and  tendencies ;  again  styled  "  sovereign  "  by 
Elizabeth,  *'  unit "  by  James  I,  "  guinea  "  by  Charles  II,  and 
recoined  as  *'  sovereign  "  in  1817  ;  rising  and  falling  in  rela- 
tion to  the  shilling,  as  gold  was  scarce  in  relation  to  silver, 
more  than  once  passing  current  for  thirty  shillings.  Such  was 
the  last  new  coin  issued  within  the  date  of  my  first  section. 

In  this  period  we  find  the  shilling  of  twelve  pence,  intro- 
duced by  William  I,  from  Normandy,  but  the  penny,  a 
"  pennyweight,"  or  24  grs.,  being  the  weight  of  24  grains 
of  flour  from  tiie  middle  of  the  ear  of  wheat,  was  the  only 
coin  now  known  to  have  been  issued  in  his  reign  of  which  we 
have  a  specimen.  At  -a  comparatively  early  date  the  first 
introduction  of  gold  as  a  coin  was  opposed  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  and  only  just  at  the  close  of  this  first  or  rude 
era  do  we  see  the  sovereign  appear :  what  we  may  term  the 
two  extremes  of  our  present  currency  were  coined  at  its  two 
extremes ;  the  shilling  was  not  known  as  a  coin,  but  was 
merely  a  money  of  value,  and  copper  had  not  yet  appeared 
as  a  circulating  medium.  The  lawyer's  fee  had  been  settled 
in  the  shape  of  a  noble,  ''six  and  eight  pence,"  but  our 
modem  subscription  of  "  a  guinea,"  was  not  yet  invented. 

Though  a  penny  varied  in  weight  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  grains  in  the  time  of  William  I,  such  was  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  metal,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  III  it  had 
been  reduced  to  twelve  grains,  or  about  one-half. 

We  have  thus  been  brought  to  the  end  of  the  first  and 
oonmiencement  of  the  second  section  of  this  paper ;  and  on 
arriving  at  this  point,  I  find  I  have  made  it  so  much  more 
lengthy  than  I  at  first  intended,  that  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  pause  and  reserve  the  second  and  third  divisions  fox 
another  time. 
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COINS    IN    CIRCULATION— 1066. 
Penny,  weight  24,*  grains. 


COINS  IN  CIRCULATION— 1504. 


Gold. 

OndBs  vdght. 

TaluB. 

Sovereignf 

240 

20s.  Od. 

Halfl 

10s.  Od. 

Ryal  §       . 

120 

lOs.  Od. 

Half 

60 

58.  Od. 

Quarter     . 

30 

28.  6d. 

Angel 

80 

63.  8d. 

Half 

40 

8s.  4d. 

Silver. 

Groat 

48 

Os.  4d. 

Half 

24 

Os.  2d. 

Penny 

m 

Os.  Id. 

Half 

6 

Os.  id. 

Farthing  . 

8 

08.  id. 

•  Varies  between  22§  and  24,  bat  24  was  Hie  authorised  weight. 

t  The  weight  of  the  Sovereign  now  in  oiroulation  is  123*274  giains. 

I  It  is  belieTed  that  the  half-soyereign  and  the  ryal  were  the  same  coin. 

I  All  the  nobles  coined  during  and  since  the  reign  of  Edward  lY  were  termed 
Bials,  and  the  old  coins  in  circulation  Bose-nobles,  or  Bials,  and  current  at 
Ss.  4d.  The  noble,  first  coined  at  6s.  Sd.,  thus  rose  to  88.  4d.,  and  as  shown, 
above  under  the  head  of  Bial,  was  worth  lOs.  in  1004. 


THE   LIMESTONE    CAVES  OF   CRAVEN  AND 
THEIB  ANCIENT  INHABITANTS. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith, 

Bbab  11th  Mat,  1865. 


The  Great  Scaur  Limestone  of  the  North  of  England  ooyers 
a  large  area,  extending  from  the  coalfield  of  Durham  on  the 
north,  to  mid  Derbyshire  on  the  south,  there  terminating  in 
the  well-known  Peak. 

It  is,  however,  to  a  portion  only  of  this  extensive  tract  that 
attention  is  now  invited — a  section  of  Graven^  a  district 
comprising  much  of  north-west  Yorkshire.  The  locality  of 
the  larger  cavernous  recesses,  peculiar  to  this  geological 
formation,  ranges  between  higher  Wharfdale  on  the  east,  and 
the  hills  of  Ingleborough  and  Whemside  on  the  west,  with 
Malham,  Settle  and  Bentham  lying  on  the  southern  side. 
Here  and  there,  most  irregularly,  but  throughout  its  surface* 
extent,  this  "  Lower  Scar  Limestone"  (of  Professor  Phillips) 
crops  out,  exhibiting  ranges  of  abrupt  perpendicular  escarp* 
ment,  termed  scaurs;*  but  it  is  chiefly  upon  its  outer 
border,  where,  sharply  abutting  upon  the  surrounding  valleys, 
these  escarpments — abounding  in  fissures  resulting  from 
volcanic  action — present  really  grand  and  impressive  features. 
The  wild  ravine  of  Gordale,  described  even  by  our  quiet 
mountain  poet  Wordsworth,  as  **  a  den  where  the  earthquake 
"  might  hide  her  cubs ; "    the  imposing  "  cove"  of  Malham ; 

•  Local! J  ooirapted  into  tear  ;  the  original  Saxon  designation,  howerer,  ie  yet 
retained  among  the  limestone  hills  of  Derbyshire. 
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or  the  isolated,  abrupt  and  towering  crag  of  Eilnsey ;  each 
forms  a  picture  at  once  sublime  and  beautiful,  never  to  be 
erased  from  the  mind  of  the  visitor. 

The  district  possesses  several  remarkable  and  deservedly 
noted  caves,  as  Yordas,  Glapham,  Weathercote  and  others,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ingleborough ;  but  in  these  no 
traces  of  human  occupation  have  been  known  to  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Edwardian  pennies,  found  after  floods 
in  a  cavernous  recess  among  the  rocks  at  Ivescar,  near 
Chapel -le-dale,  and  which  have  not  improbably  been  washed 
from  some  higher  locality  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Whemside. 
These  caverns  have  mostly  been  known  for  a  lengthened 
period  ;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  say  what  relics  might  not 
have  been  recognised,  had  a  discriminating  antiquary  "  been 
"  there  to  see,"  on  occasion  of  their  discovery ;  although,  as 
wet  caves,  or,  in  other  words,  being  still  subterraneous  water- 
courses in  wet  seasons,  numerous  traces  of  either  human  or 
animal  occupation  were  not  to  be  anticipated.  That  near 
Clapham,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  Ingleborough,  which 
is  the  largest  and  longest,  extending  its  circuitous  course  for 
the  almost  incredible  distance  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  shows 
in  many  places  proof  of  its  water-worn  increase — fragments 
of  former  beds  of  the  stream,  full  of  pebbles,  still  adhering, 
here  and  there,  to  the  lime- en  crusted  walls  of  this  splendid 
stalactidc  gallery.  Of  late  years,  a  spirit  of  improved 
archaeological  inquiry  and  discrimination  has  arisen  in  tbe 
more  educated  class  of  the  community,  and  among  its  effects 
may  be  claimed  the  examination  of  at  least  two  long-known 
caves  for  natural  and  artificial  reliques,  resulting  in  a 
fair  amount  of  success;  whilst  several  now  caverns,  of  no 
little  interest,  both  in  a  geological  and  ethnological  point  of 
view,  have  been  discovered,  one  of  which — although,  from 
unavoidable  circumstances,  never  explored  as  systematically 
as  could  be  desired — has  yet  yielded  quite  a  budget  of  historio 
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relioSy  the  animal  remains  being  wholly  unnumbered ;  and 
this  rich  geological  mine  is  not  yet  half  worked  out  Other 
natural  chambers^  doubtlessly,  not  only  exist,  but  contain 
similar,  perhaps  more  valuable  features  of  human  interest, 
although  as  yet  unseen  by  the  present  generation.  James 
Farrer  Esq.  of  Ingleborough  House,  the  owner  of  the  Glapham 
and  other  caves,  obligingly  writes  me — "  I  have  explored  a 
great  number  of  the  Ingleborough  caves ;  they  are  all, 
in  their  present  condition  at  least,  incapable  of  having 
"  afforded  shelter  either  to  human  beings  or  animals.  My  own 
**  cave  (Glapham),  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago,  has  been 
"  frequently  deluged  with  water,  as  has  probably  been  the  case 
"  during  many  ages,  since  the  present  bed  of  the  stream  which 
"flows  through  it  is  much  lower  than  it  formerly  was,  as 
evidenced  by  masses  of  rolled  pebbles  still  adhering,  in 
places,  to  the  sides  of  the  cavern.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cave  to  which  I  propose  to  direct  my 
attention,  when  I  have  time,  though  I  hardly  expect  to  find 
"  either  human  or  other  animal  relics." 

Eastward  of  Giggleswick,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  (known) 
oaves  now  lie  high  and  dry,  in  comparison  with  their  earlier 
condition  as  watercourses ;  being  situate  in  the  scaurs,  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  any  modem  dwellings  of  man, 
bat  mostly  possessing  traces,  more  or  less  numerous,  of  both 
ancient  animal  and  human  habitation,  and  it  is  to  such, 
exclusively,  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  confine  our  attention. 

Starting  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  district  described, 
and  having  secured  Mr.  Tennant's  keeper  as  guide,  the  visitor 
clears  the  ancient  village  of  Kilnsey,  with  its  ruinous  manor 
house ;  passes  presently  along  the  streamlet's  bank,  under  the 
stupendous  crag,  swarming  with  birds,  which  here  breed  in 
security;  and  thence  for  above  a  mile  pursues  the  road  leading 
up  this  vale  of  the  upper  Wharf  towards  the  little  village  of 
Amcliffe,  near  Kettlewell.    Before  approaching  nearly  to  this 
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hamlet,  hd  strikes  up  the  steep  open  pastores  to  the  left,  for 
about  a  quarter-of-a-mile,  when  the  secluded  portal  of  the 
New  Cave,  only  found  in  1862,  is  pointed  out.  Few  geological 
and  no  human  relics  have  as  yet  traaspired  here ;  but  the 
cavern  is,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  extending  as  it 
does  westwardly  a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  or  above 
the  third  of  a  mile.     When  once  the  foot  of  the  steep,  shaft- 
like entrance  is  gained,   this  natural  subterraneous  vault 
proves  by  no  meaus  difficult  to  traverse,  being  remarkably 
dry  and  level.    Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature  here  is  the 
very  slightly  varying  width   throughout  the   whole  extent, 
varying  but  from  about  twelve  to  sixteen  feet,  and  in  no 
instance  widening  out,  like  the  caves  shortly  to  be  noticed, 
into   spacious  chambers,  sometimes  with  flat,  but  more  fre- 
quentlj  pointed  Gothic  roofs  of  the  first  of  architects.  Nature. 
It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  direction  taken — and  a  very 
circuitous  route  it  is — that  the  extremity  must  very  nearly 
approach,  if  not  absolutely  open  into,  the  next  mentioned 
cavern,  and  after  some  little  removal  of  rock  about  the  final 
crevices,  guns  were  fired  on  one  occasion,  in  the  hope  of  their 
reports  being  heard  in  the  supposed  adjacent  chamber :  these 
were,  however,  not  detected.     Lying  so  deeply  beneath  the  sur- 
face as  this  cave  does,  there  is  little  if  any  drip  even  in  the 
wettest  seasons,  and  consequently  being  much  drier  than  the 
Settle  caves,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  as  y^t  no  trace  of 
its  having  been  a  resort  of  man  has  hitherto  been  noticed; 
inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  of  access  must  have  added  con- 
siderably  to  the   security    of  such   a  retreat;    possibly  it 
remained  unknown,  or,  even  at  that  geologically  late  era,  a 
watercourse  (as  from  its  smoothly  worn  sides  it  once  evidently 
was),  thus  precluding  habitation,  like  the  Ingleborough  caves 
during  late  ages.     The  present  proprietor  is  J.  R.  Tennant 
Esq.   of  Kildwick   Hall,   who   has   allowed  Mr.   Farrer  to 
examine  the  caves  upon  his  estate ;  and,  from  his  experience 
in  oUier  quarters,  the  latter  gentleman  is  well  qualified  for 
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the  work.  He  thinks  archfidological  remains  ttikj  bd  found 
here  by  a  carefally  investigating  party,  and  also  informs  me 
of  his  strong  conviction  that  this  new  cave  is  continued  in 
the  rock,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  believed  to  have  been  scooped  out  by  glaciers ;  bat 
that  the  entrance  is  at  present  completely  choked  up  with 
rock  and  debris.  Should  this  assumption  prove  to  be  correct, 
the  original  length  of  this  darksome  and  tortuous  waterwom 
tunnel  must  be  estimated  by  miles.  J9a(/'-a-mile's  perambu- 
lation, under  such  circumstances,  having  satisfied  the  visitor, 
he  emerges  with  infinite  gusto  into  the  pure  mountain  air  for 
a  few  minutes,  when,  having  in  the  meantime  gained  a  still 
more  elevated  position,  in  a  quiet  grassy  nook  among  the  rocks 
(one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  he 
is  suddenly  appalled  by  the  apparition  of  two  black  chasms, 
yawning  at  his  feet,  and  apparently  leading  into  unknown 
regions  of  mystery  and  darkness :  in  short,  he  has  reached 
Dowkabottom  Hole.  A  portion  of  this  cavern's  range  having 
lain  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  the  roof  has  here  fallen  in, 
leaving  a  cave  on  either  hand.  From  Dr.  Whittaker's  descrip- 
tion it  would  appear  that  in  his  time  the  entrances  were  far 
more  picturesque  than  we  now  find  them ;  but  the  occasional 
presence  of  a  party  of  excavators,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Settle,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Farrer,  for  weeks 
at  a  time  su£Scient1y  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  most 
of  the  ivy  and  ferns,  which,  overhanging  the  openings,  served 
effectually  to  heighten  their  naturally  weird  aspect.  The 
eastern  chamber  is  of  no  great  size  ;  but  that  to  the  westward 
is  spacious,  and  it  is  here  that  most  of  the  antiqurian  and  other 
relics  have  occurred.  Since  the  last  excavations,  in  the  autumn 
of  1863,  and  the  spring  of  last  year,  it  has  been  supposed  no 
chance  remained  of  a  visitor's  securing  aught  but  an  odd  frag- 
ment of  a  nameless  bone,  as  a  memorial  of  the  spot;  but  the 
writer,  accustomed  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  eyes  in  such  a 
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suspicions  locality,  fonnd,  in  a  crevice,  a  small  Roman  bronze 
nail,  with  fragment  of  Samian  ware,  containing  a  couple  of  letters 
of  the  potter  s  name,  in  themselves  patent  proof  of  occupation 
during  Bomano-British  times.  The  result  of  Mr.  Ferrer's 
last  explorations,  Mr.  Denny  informs  me,  consisted  of  an 
antler  of  the  great  Irish  deer  (  Megaceros  HibernicusJ,  only 
the  second  known  occurrence  of  this  fine  species  (which  has 
usually  borne  the  erroneous  designation  of  elk)  in  Yorkshire  ; 
a  perfect  skeleton  of  the  extinct  red  deer ;  horns  and  a  frontal 
bone  of  the  roebuck ;  with  various  remains  of  the  wild  boar, 
wolf  &c.  The  archaBological  relics  then  found  comprised  a 
portion  of  a  small  flint  instrument  and  a  large  brass  coin 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  the  interesting  reverse  struck  in 
commemoration  of  his  final  victory  in  Britain  and  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  In  a  stratum 
of  soft  stalagmite,  in  addition  to  the  bones  of  the  red  deer, 
charcoal  and  fragments  of  pottery  appeared,  below  which,  in 
a  bed  of  hard  stalagmite,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  young 
child,  of  about  two  and  a-half  years  of  age.  The  approximate 
date  of  the  deposition  of  the  last  named  remains,  though 
assuredly  ancient,  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  doubtful. 

Eight  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Arncliffe  caves,  in  the 
parish  of  Giggleswick,  and  about  900  feet  above  the  pleasant 
little  town  of  Settle,  on  the  Bibble,  our  second  group  of  caves 
is  situate  among  the  Langclifie  Scaurs,  which  rise,  terrace  above 
terrace,  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  1460  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea — their  abrupt  faces,  broken  and  fissured 
vertically  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  resemble  basaltic 
rocks.  These  columnar  portions  again  are  frequently  found 
cracked  horizontally  by  frost  and  sun.  Of  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  scaurs,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  illustrative 
plate,  reduced  from  a  painting  in  oil  by  a  local  artist.  Miss 
Burrow,  of  Settle.  The  locality  depicted  includes  the  site  of 
many  caves,  a  fine  one  having  been  found  in  recent  times,  in 
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the  elevated  scaur  of  the  back  ground.  Occurring  upon  the 
very  day  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms  by  our 
beloved  Sovereign,  the  discovery  of  this  cavern, — an  invaluable 
one  to  geologic  and  archaeological  science — is  well  comme- 
morated  in  the  name  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  loyal  finder^ 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  of  Settle,  viz.  Victoria.  To  tlie  same 
gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  larger  portion  of 
interesting  objects  now  exhibited  in  illustration  of  my  remarks; 
but  many  procured  by  him  are  now  in  the  Leeds  Museum  : 
others  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Farrer,  have  been 
presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  The  objects  in  Mr. 
Jackson's  valuable  collection  have  been  procured  at  an  expense 
of  labour  and  patience  not  one  in  ten  thousand  would  devote  to 
such  an  object.  Many  an  hour  in  many  a  day  has  been  spent  by 
this  gentleman^  in  damp  and  a  darkness  only  relieved  by  a 
solitary  candle,  his  toil,  in  a  necessarily  uncomfortable  posture, 
remaining  wholly  Unrequited,  whilst  at  distant  intervals  some 
ornament  or  instrument  of  early  use,  has  given  some  zest  to 
labour  perhaps  for  days  only  buoyed  by  enthusiasm.  His 
various  investigations  here  and  elsewhere  have  now  been 
prolonged  over  thirty  years,  during  some  of  which,  however, 
operations  have  been  suspended  though  never  relinquished, 
and  during  this  period,  as  still,  he  has  to  contend  with  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  small  local  proprietors. 

The  Victoria  is  the  largest  of  the  (known)  Settle  caverns, 
and  consists  of  two  main  compartments,  each  exceeding  one 
handred  feet  in  length.  It  possesses  several  entrances,  all 
difficult  of  passage ;  that  now  used  by  visitors  lies  in  a  recess 
or  angle  of  the  elevated  scaur  facing  the  west.  Within  this 
portal  the  visitor  is  necessitated  for  a  short  distance  to  crawl 
downward  (feet  foremost),  on  hands  and  knees,  carrying  his 
allotted  candle  as  he  can,  to  the  more  spacious  vaults  beyond. 
Here,  taking  a  survey  of  "  the  situation,"  he  perceives  in  front 
and  to  the  right,  the  roof  of  apparently  a  spacious  chamber,  but 
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examination  shews  it  to  be  filled  to  within  two-and-a-half  to 
three  feet  of  the  roof,  with  soUd  and  most  desperately  tenacious 
clay^  of  unknown  depth;  and  containing  animal  remains  of  any 
or  every  past  age,  whilst  remaining  for  future  ages  to  examine 
should  the  present  one  decline  the  task.  To  the  left  lies  the 
entrance,  cumbered  by  masses  of  rock,  into  a  fine  chamber 
of  great  height  and  proportionate  width,  where  Mr.  Jackson 
found  the  natural  deposition  of  the  flooring  to  have  occurred 
in  the  following  order.  Upon  the  solid  rocky  bottom  appeared 
early  animal  bones  mixed  with  clay ;  above,  in  succession,  hard 
stalagmite,  clay,  softer  stalagmite,  earth,  human  relics, 
bones,  charcoal  ashes,  and  lastly,  the  surface  of  the  floor,  of 
a  loamy  soil,  found  strewed  with  loose  stones  and  bones.  In 
other  caves  the  lower  clay  resting  upon  the  natural  rock  was 
found  in  places  to  cover  archaeological  remains  and  human 
bones,  but  usually  such  occurred  on  a  higher  level,  in  fact 
over  any  great  depositions  of  clay,  and  generally  in  a  mixed 
stalactitic  mass  or  crust,  wet  firom  drip  and  very  slimy  to 
work  even  in  the  droughty  months  of  summer,  whilst  the 
detection  of  small  objects  under  such  circumstances,  and  by 
the  poor  light  of  a  candle,  proves  difficult  in  the  extreme  ;  yet 
Mr.  Jackson  found  here  the  greater  portion  of  his  best 
objects,  inclusive  of  the  brooches  illustrated. 

The  entrance  to  Kelco  cave  in  Giggleswick  scaur,  in  common 
with  others  here,  faces  the  west  and,  being  open  and  lofty,  is 
of  a  very  different  character  from  any  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  the  approaches  lying  through  a  wood  or  plantation 
skirting  the  side  of  the  hill  opposite  the  village,  which  is  so 
thickly  grown  that  strangers  might,  and  in  fact  do,  pass  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  the  entrance  without  suspecting  the  existence 
of  any  such  recess.  Formerly,  when  exposed  to  the  neighbouring 
public  road,  it  was  too  much  of  a  resort ;  now  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  find.  It  has  been  examined  by  the  proprietor,  and  the 
clay  a^d  other  soil  have  been  removed,  leaving  the  rocky  floor- 
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ing  mosdy  bare.  Consequently  the  antiquarian  harvest  may  be 
considered  as  reaped,  unless,  through  want  of  sufficiently 
careful  manipulation  of  the  soil  and  clay,  the  mixed  mass 
should  be  yet  found  to  contain  small  objects  which  have 
escaped  the  excavator  s  notice.  Upon  poking  with  the  point 
of  my  umbrella  into  what  little  soil  remained  just  within  the 
entrance,  I  turned  out  a  fragment  of  Bomano-British  pottery, 
with  white  raised  ornamentation  upon  a  brownish-lead  coloured 
ground,  evidently  an  example  of  the  Durobrivan  or  North- 
amptonshire ware,  and  singularly  enough  it  proved  to  be  the 
first  specimen  of  this  remarkable  national  pottery  (if  it  may 
so  be  termed)  as  yet  noticed  in  these  caves.  Other  cavernous 
recesses  may  be  visited  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  in  only 
two  or  three  of  them  have  human  remains  been  found.  Like 
the  unbottomed  portions  of  the  Victoria  cave  they  are  dis- 
couragingly  fall,  almost  to  the  roof,  of  clay,  the  labour 
attendant  upon  the  removal  of  which  would  tax  a  Hercules; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  little  prospect  exists  of  any 
thorough  excavation  even  of  caves  suspected  to  contain 
remains  of  interest.  For  the  easier  comparison  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Craven  caves,  a  synoptical  table  is  appended,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  in  those  near  Amcliffe, 
bones  of  two  extinct  species  of  deer  with  those  of  the  lower 
order  of  beasts  of  prey  appear  with  coins  of  early  Roman 
Emperors,  in  the  Settle  caverns  we  find  relics  of  much  earlier 
mammalian  inhabitants,  in  bones  of  the  bear,  tiger  and 
hyffiua^  all  identified  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  and  other 
geologists ;  whilst  after  many  geological  changes  ancient 
British  and  Boman  fabrications  are  found,  bat  yet  all  of  these 
below  the  flooring  of  the  caves,  as  discovered. 
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Having  thus  surveyed  the  caves  and  noted  their  varied 
contents  as  recorded  up  to  present  date,  I  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  the  different  theories  propounded  in  reference 
to  their  natural  relationships,  leaving  the  purely  geological 
questions  connected  with  the  former  to  the  discussion  of  abler 
writers.  Mr.  Denny  of  Leeds  enters  very  fully  into  these  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic 
Society  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Sheffield  in  1859,  and  subsequently  published  in  its 
Transactions  of  that  year.  To  this  valuable  paper  I  am  like- 
wise indebted  for  several  notices  of  discoveries  in  other  caves 
throughout  England,  here  reproduced  for  comparison. 

Mr.  West,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Guide  to  the  Lakes, 
published  in  1793,  gives  a  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet 
interesting  and  informing  description  of  the  Ingleborough  and 
Dowkerbottom  caves,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Whittaker, 
the  able  historian  of  this  district,  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
of  some  of  them  having  been  the  residence  of  man — remark- 
ing, "  several  of  the  caves  appear  to  have  been  the  haunts  of 
"  banditti,  or  perhaps  the  retreats  of  the  first  inhabitants." 

In  the  first  volume  of  that  invaluable  bibliographical 
museum  of  archaeology  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Mr. 
Charles  Roach  Smith  gives  a  short  description  of  the  relics 
previously  found  by  Mr.  Jackson,  chiefly  in  Kelco,  Dow- 
kerbottom and  Victoria  caves,  illustrated  by  several  plates 
and  a  plan  of  the  last  named  with  a  sketch  of  its  approaches. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  these  caverns  as  the 
fCsort  of  the  Bomanized  British  inhabitants,  and  that  the 
presence  of  fragments  of  sepulchral  urns  of  their  fabrica- 
tion proves  the  occasional  use  of  the  recesses  and  ledges  of 
these  retreats  for  the  reception  of  ashes  of  the  deceased, 
although  by  no  means  for  sepulture  alone. 

Mr.  John  Dixon,  a  Yorkshire  antiquary,  has  also  written 
upon  the  subject,  his  remarks   being  quoted  at  length  by 
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Mr.  Denny ;  they  all  "  tend  to  show  that  the  Craven  caves 
"  would  seem  to  have  been  occupied  for  a  considerable  length 
**  of  time  (from  urgent  necessity,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  choice) 
"  by  a  numerous  family  (!)  who  have  left  unmistakeable  proofe 
**  of  tbeir  acquaintance  with  Roman  luxury  and  some  of  the 
"  civilized  arts ;  that  they  were  occupied  up  to  very  near  the 
'*  close  of  the  Boman  dominion  in  Britain  is  at  once  evidenced 
''by  the  occurrence  of  many  coins  of  Gonstantinus  and 
"  Constantius." 

Mr.  Denny  himself,  after  broaching  the  theory  of  their 
having  been  the  temporary  habitations  of  lead  and  other 
miners,  during  the  Roman  period,  discards  it  from  the  large 
proportion  of  ornaments  (unlikely  to  be  worn  by  so  poor  a 
class)  appearing  among  the  remains,  and  concludes  by 
adopting  Mr.  Dixon's  views,  as  to  their  having  been  the 
unavoidable  resort  of  people  in  troublous  times,  more 
especially  those  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  th6 
Roman  evacuation,  embracing  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  centuries. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  able  Saxon  scholar  and 
careful  historian,  writes  of  them*  as  "caves  in  which  objects 
''  madeby  man  and  remains  of  man  himself  are  found  intermixed 
"  with  the  remains  of  animals,  which  also  must  have  become 
"  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period,  while  the  caves  themselves 
"  are  supposed  to  have  been  removed  by  some  natural  convul- 
"  sion  out  of  their  original  positions,  since  these  deposits  have 
"  been  made."  "  The  neighbourhood  of  Settle  must  in  early 
times  have  been  a  very  wild  and  uncultivated  district;"  again, 
a  great  variety  of  objects  of  antiquity,  most  of  them  evidently 
of  Roman  work  and  apparently  late^  and  a  good  number  of 
coins ;  these  latter  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  lateness 
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of  ibe  date  at  which  these  caves  had  been  occupied  by  men. 
Some  of  them  were  Boman,  chiefly  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
"  Constantiiie  family,  which  formed  the  mass  of  the  monetary 
circulation  in  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Boman  period;  but 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  consisted  of  the  rude  imitations 
of  the  coinage  of  these  Emperors,  which  were  made  and 
circulated  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  power^  and 
"which  cannot  therefore  be  older  than  the  fifth  century. 
"  Some  of  these  caves  in  Craven  have  been  more  fully 
*^  examined  since  the  account  printed  by  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  and 
"  the  new  discoveries  have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Denny. 
"  Objects  of  the  same  description  were  found  with  the  addition, 
"  in  one  of  the  caves,  of  bones  of  the  wolf,  the  hycena  and 
**  the  cave  tiger,  but  the  remains  of  these  animals,  long  extinct 
"  in  our  island,  were  very  few.  It  is  curious  that,  in  most  of 
"  these  caves  yet  explored,  the  objects  found  which  come  under 
the  examination  of  the  antiquary,  of  which  the  date  can  be 
given,  belong  to  nearly  the  same  age,  although  mixed  to  a 
small  degree  with  works  of  ruder  make,  such  as  stone 
implements.  I  conclude  that  the  time  when  people  resorted 
to  these  caves  was  that  of  the  turbulence  and  confusion 
''which  marked  the  decline  of  the  Boman  power,  and  the 
"  equally  turbulent  period  which  immediately  succeeded  it. 
''  With  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  exact  state  of  society 
daring  that  period,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  give 
a  reason  for  this  resort,  and  therefore  to  assign  a  merely 
*^  conjectural  cause  for  their  having  been  frequented  at  any 
*•  particular  period  is  absurd.  The  passion  for  conjecturing 
'*  without  sufficient  knowledge  has  been  the  bane  of  archsa- 
''  ological  science  during  the  past  age.  I  must,  however, 
**  urge  that  the  circumstance  of  finding  in  these  caves 
"  evidence  of  their  having  been  resorted  to  at  a  late  date, 
''  entirely  cuts  away  the  ground  for  assuming  that  the  remains 
''  of  man  found  in  them  must  be  coeval  with  the  fossil  bones 
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''or  remains  of  extinct  animals  which  occur  in   company 
"  with  them." 

I  have  quoted  from  the  disquisitions  of  other  archseological 
writers,  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  respect,  more  largely 
than  would  have  heen  the  case  had  I  not  heen  desirous  of 
rendering  those  opinions,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  own 
words;  and  because  whilst  agreeing,  to  some  extent,  in 
their  deductions,  I  have  yet  a  lance  to  break  with  several 
of  them,  especially  with  Mr.  Wright,  whose  recent  asser- 
tion— that  all  early  bronzes  found  in  these  countries  (save 
perhaps  daggers)  are  necessarily  of  Soman  introduction, 
if  not  fabrications— is,  I  am  glad  to  note,  most  deservedly 
assailed  by  abler  pens  than  mine.  Abjuring  the  stringently 
artificial  division  between  the  stone,  bronze  and  iron  periods 
of  the  northern  antiquaries,  it  surely  is  not  necessary,  certainly 
not  philosophical,  to  rush  hastily,  with  our  yet  most  imperfect 
evidence,  to  the  opposite  extreme  ?  Again,  a  thorough 
antiquary  will  welcome  in  a  generous  spirit  any  sensible 
theory  propounded  in  necessary  discussions  for  the  elucidation 
of  truth. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  archaeological  relics  and 
their  inherent  testimony,  a  careful  review  of  the  district,  as 
displayed  through  the  geologic  lens,  is  essential  to  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  subject: — A  wild  expanse  of  elevated 
country  appears,  whose  barren  and  uncultivable  character 
proves  its  main  feature,  broken  here  and  there  by  deep 
valleys,  generally  of  limited  width.  Throughout  the  upland 
region — the  site  of  a  great  "  fault" — the  escarpments  of  the 
limestone  rock,  upheaved  by  volcanic  or  other  action,  rise  up 
on  every  side,  often  in  much  angular  confusion,  their  bases 
strewn  with  debris,  dislocated,  partially  in  the  process,  partially 
by  frost  and  tempest  (each  cause  still  operating),  leaving  the 
crests  of  these  rugged  hills  at  an  immensely  greater  elevation 
than  when  inhabited  by  the  tiger,  bear  and  other  large  beasts. 
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denizens  of  a  barbarous^  or  at  best,  half-civilized  country, 
whilst  access, .  as   centuries    roll   on,   becomes  increasingly 
difficult,  and  it  would  now  be  no  easy  matter  to  drag  a  large 
body  into  most  of  the  caverns.     These  open  out  in  steep 
escarpments  of  the  rock,  the  only  apparent  exception  being 
Dowkerbottom  Hole,  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  has  been 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day  simply  by  the  subsidence  of  a 
portion  of  the  roof,  and  there  is  every  probability,  that  even 
if  ultimately  proving  unconnected  with  the  new  cave,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  some  terminal  and  eastern  opening  in  a  scaur. 
It  is  evident  to  geologists  that,  like  those  around  Ingleborough, 
these  archaological  caverns  have  all  been,  at  one  time  or 
other^  watercourses  for  streams  far  larger  than,  by  any  natural 
possibility,  could  be  concentrated  in  their  present  locations 
of  relative  altitude.     In  no  other  way  can  the  invariable  and 
often  very  deep    stratum   of  alluvial    clay  be   satisfactorily 
accounted  for.     Intermixed  with  it,  or  rather  engulfed  in  it, 
at  varying  depths,  until   the  rocky  bottoms   of  the  larger 
chambers  are  reached,  bones,  probably  of  the  earlier  species 
of  mammals,  occur ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  especial  note,  that  no 
object  of  metal,  or,  in  other  words,  relic  of  civilizatiofi,  has 
been  clearly  proven  to  have  been  likewise  found  in  this  marly 
which,  by-the-by,  is  universally  of  a  deep  red  colour,  where 
firee  from  soil,  and  has  strongly  dyed  all  the  bones,  which  have, 
for  unnumbered  ages,  been  therein  entombed,  thus  confirming 
in  many  instances,  the  relative  date  of  deposit.     Mr.  Denny 
certainly  "  found  the  parietal  bones  of  a  human  skull  below 
the  clay,  soft  stalagmite  and  bones  of  the  wolf  resting  upon 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  cave,  which  would  at  least  imply  that 
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"  the  human  and  canine  remains  were  coeval."    So  far  one 


can  agree  with  him ;  but,  when  he  further  remarks,  "  as  we 
know  the  wolf  existed  at  the  same  period  with  the  hysBua, 
tiger,  bear,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  man  was  also  contemporaneous  with  the 
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"  latter  animals/'it  mast  be  acknowledged  that  tlie  deduction  is 

not  sound — possible  if  not  probable — but  yet  nndetermined, 

as  regards  tbis  country  at  all  events,  despite  the  interesting 

fact  Mr.  Denny  records  of  human  remains  being  found  in 

the  bricA  clay,  at  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  in   1852,  in  close 

approximation  to  those  of  the  hippopotamus,  elephant  and 

urus.     In  short,  I  hold  alluvial  depositions,  whether  clay  or 

gravel,   to   be  in   the  highest    degree    deceptive ;    and  the 

accumulations   of  ancient   tools   of  flint   and   other  stone, 

with  bones  of  early  extinct  animals,  amongst  gravel,  drifted 

sometimes    between  far  older   strata,    near   Abbeville    and 

other  localities,   in   the  north   of  France,    ought  to  make 

archsologists  especially  cautious  in  assuming  such  associates  to 

be  necessarily  coeval,  even  when  found  literally  cheek-by-jowl. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Denny  does  not  state  the  depth 

of  clay  where  he  discovered  the  fragment  of  skull,  inasmuch 

as,  if  in  a  shallow  place,  it  might  very  easily  have  been  humanly 

interred  where  found,   at  a  comparatively  late  period,  say 

fifteen  hundred  years  ago ;  whilst  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 

bed  or  hollow  of  the  chamber  s  floor,  possibly  under  some 

twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  clay,  the  result  of  many  ages  of 

alluvial  deposition,  the  doubling,  or  even  the  trebling  of  this 

date  would  not  be  an  extravagance. 

At  Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells,  as  I  am  informed  by  an 
experienced  antiquary,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  place, 
the  primeval  objects  of  stone  and  flint  there  found  appear  to 
have  originally  been  dropped  or  deposited  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  that,  subsequently,  floods  had  drifted  remains 
of  several  long  extinct  animals,  in  a  mixed  soil,  over  the  former 
— a  confirmatory  warning  against  hasty  assumptions  of  con- 
temporaneity. I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Denny,  in  considering 
most  of  the  ruder  implements  and  objects  of  the  Craven  caves 
as  the  productions  of  a  semi-barbarous  race,  inhabiting  this 
district  for  long  ages  anterior  to  the  Roman  Invasion. 
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Mr.  Fairer  obtained  several  human  skulls  from  the  Victoria 
Gave,  which>  he  states,  are  all  considered  to  belong  to  an 
early  British  race;  and  among  the  objects  found  in  the 
different  caves^  and  referable  to  that  age,  I  am  disposed  to 
inclade,  not  only  the  adze  of  trap  and  the  rudely  fashioned 
arrow-heads  of  flint,  but  also  many  of  the  articles  -made  of 
bone,  particularly  the  pierced  wolf's  tooth  and  the  long  beads* — 
for,  from  their  uniformity  and  apparent  uselessness  for  other 
purposes,  I  can  only  regard  them  as  such — along  with  the 
large  pins  or  skewers,  often  used  for  securing  the  coarsely 
woven  or  skin  dress  of  the  natives. 

A  female  skeleton  was  found  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the 
Paviland  cave,  Devonshire,  which  lay  extended  in  the  usual 
position  of  burial.  By  the  side  of  the  thigh  bone,  where  the 
"  pocket  is  worn,  was  found  about  two  handsful  of  shells  of 
the  nerita  liUoralis,  in  a  state  of  complete  decay.  At  another 
part  of  the  skeleton,  in  contact  with  the  ribs,  were  from  forty 
"  to  fifty  fragments  of  small  cylindrical  ivory  rods,  about  four 
"  inches  in  length  ;  also  portions  of  ivory  rings  and  pieces  of 
ivory  in  process  of  manufacture  into  some  articles,  which 
had  been  cut  by  a  rude  instrument,  the  marks  of  which 
''remained  on  the  surface.  Now  Dr.  Buckland  considered 
"  this  skeleton  as  coeval  with,  if  not  anterior  to,  the  Boman 
"  invasion  of  this  country ;  but  not  antediluvian,  as  he 
*'  believed  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  hysna 
**  and  wolf  to  be,  which  were  found  in  the  same  cave.  When, 
'*  however,  we  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  the  ivory  articles 
were  so  much  decayed  as  to  split  longitudinally  by  the 
separation  of  the  laminae  of  the  tusk  out  of  which  they 
were  made,  and  that  they  were  most  undoubtedly  manu- 
factured when  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  was  firm  and  hard, 
as  also  the  decayed  state  of  the  shells,  additional  proof  is 
'*  afforded  not  only  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  these  relics, 

*Vide  CoU,  ArUiquat  toI.  I. 
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"  but  also  of  the  individual  to  -whom  they  belonged.  For  if 
"  we  find  tusks  of  elephants  in  a  cave,  the  ivory  of  which 
"  exhibits  little  or  no  indications  of  decay  (and  these  are 
unhesitatingly  allowed  to  be  of  a  very  remote  date)^  by 
what  process  of  reasoning  can  we  refer  articles  made  of 
'*  ivory,  decomposing  from  the  effects  of  time,  and  associated 
"  with  the  former,  to  a  later  or  more  recent  date  ?  "* 

The  perforated  shells  of  the  Craven  caves,  consequently, 
might  also  safely  be  referred  to  this  early  British  era^ 
were  they  not  quite  likely  to  have  been  used,  by  children, 
as  much  for  toys  as  for  ornament,  and,  ccmsequently, 
their  precise  age  is  very  questionable.  Identical  objects, 
rudely  formed  of  stone  and  bone,  with  similarly  perforated 
sea  shells,  accompanied  by  bones  of  large  extinct  deer 
and  oxen,  the  roebuck  &c.,  have  been  exhumed  from  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  Pict's  house  or  hut,  at  Eettlebum, 
in  Caithness,  and  by  the  sea,  from  among  the  ancient  forest 
trees  upon  the  Cheshire  shore,  whilst  analogous  remains  have, 
it  is  believed,  been  discovered  in  Thor's  cave — also  in  the 
limestone — in  Derbyshire,  but  the  long-promised  report  of 
the  late  excavations  in  this  cavern  has  not  yet  been  made 
public.  The  animals  just  mentioned  were  without  doubt 
existent  here  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  f 

•  Vide  Mr.  Denny's  Pamphlet 

f  In  the  CaTerns  of  Perigord,  (sonth  of  France,)  situate  in  considerable  nnmbers 
near  the  tributaries  of  the  Dodoagne,  the  breccia  or  limy  conglomerate,  forming 
the  latter  flooring,  is  found  replete  with  archaeological  remains,  commingled  with 
those  of  animals,  chiefly  the  JReindeer;  they  comprise  human  bones,  charcoal, 
flint  weapons  and  other  instruments,  bone  arrow  heads,  needles  &c.  In  the 
celebrated  Kirk  dale  cave  Dr.  Buckland  found  the  remains  of  all  the  animals 
noticed  hitherto  in  the  Craven  caves,  except  the  wolfdog,  mingled  with  those 
of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamas,  proving  these  to  some  extent 
contemporaneous,  hot  I  believe  no  human  remains  were  found  amongst  them,  and 
the  absence  of  the  wolfdog,  a  creature  fieir  more  likely  to  have  been  used  by  man 
than  the  unwieldly  ones  named  above,  is  very  significant.  At  Brixham  cave 
Dr.  Falconer  found  primeval  instruments  of  flint,  with  bones  of  the  animals  we 
have  just  alluded  to,  whilst  in  another,  near  Palermo,  the  Grotto  di  Maccagnone, 
flittt  and  agate  knives  occurred  with  similar  remains.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
these  human  relics  are  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  could  be  assigned  to  hnj  found 
at  yet  in  the  Craven  caves. 
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Before  entering  upon  the  Bomano-British  period,  it  may 
be  well,  despite  Mr.  Wright's  dictum,  to  submit  proofs  of  an 
intermediate  occupation  of  the  caves  by  a  much  more  refined 
race  than  that  just  described,  a  people  well  acquainted  with 
the  metal  bronze,  if  not  also  with  iron.  Ornaments  have  been 
found  in  the  caves,  of  a  class,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
public  notice,  although  the  best  examples  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Jackson  for  some  years,  viz.,  circular  bronze 
brooches  of  unusual  construction  and  design,  as  also  of  a 
bigh  class  of  art,  whoever  may  prove  to  have  been  the  designers 
and  fabricators.  Two  of  these  brooches  now  made  public  by  our 
lithographic  plate, — viz.,  Nos.  I  and  II — are  mainly  com- 
posed of  a  strong  and  circular  cast  bronze  disk,  upon  the 
front  of  which  was  secured,  by  some  species  of  solder  a  thin 
ornamental  plate,  likewise  of  bronze,  the  back  being  duly 
provided  with  an  acus  and  a  flange  for  securing  the  point  of 
ibis,  after  piercing  the  dress.  Several  other  specimens  have 
been  found,  inclusive  of  one  by  the  writer,  in  June  of  lasc 
year;  but,  save  upon  the  two  exhibited,  none  of  the  ornamental 
portion  has  remained.  It  would  seem  that  the  wet  slimy 
matter,  in  or  immediately  under  which  these  objects  are 
found,  has  decomposed  the  solder,  causing  the  outer  plating 
to  shell  off,  and  it  was  with  no  little  trouble  that  Mr.  Jackson 
was  enabled  to  preserve  the  valuable  remains  now  published. 
But  though  few  in  number,  these  ornaments  suffice  to  prove, 
in  their  superior  execution,  no  second-rate  artist's  workman- 
ship ;  whilst  their  boldness  and  freedom  of  design,  differing, 
and  yet  so  alike  in  general  character, must  be  admitted  by  all. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  none  of  the  Roman  fibulee  or  other  orna- 
ments found  in  this  country,  innumerable  and  of  infinite  variety 
as  they  are,  display  the  peculiar  character  and  design  of  these ; 
their  patterns  being,  almost  without  exception,  engraved  upon, 
or  cast  in,  the  solid  metal  of  the  objects.  Even  the  very  shape 
is  most  unusual,  for  intimate  as  we  all  are  with  the  circular 
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fibula  securing  the  toga  or  other  dress,  as  displayed  upon 
Boman  coin,  statuary  and  painting,  (inclusive,  of  course,  of 
frescoes  and  mosaics,)  probably  not  one  brooch  in  a  thousand 
is  found  of  this  form,  either  here  or  upon  the  continent,  their 
remarkable  scarcity  conducing  to  the  belief  that  although  not 
in  general  use,  circular  fibulss  were  nevertheless  highly 
esteemed  as  lordly  or  imperial.  No.  IV  is  of  the  same  shape, 
but  smaller  in  size,  and  possesses  a  projecting  rim,  no  doubt 
to  protect  the  ornament,  once  inlaid  but  now  lost.  No.  Ill 
is  of  a  yellower  or  more  brassy  bronze  than  the  others,  and 
has  been  formed  much  like  an  antique  circular  and  convex 
shield  with  projecting  umbo,  and  the  addition  of  six  small 
points ;  there  has  been  a  setting  of  stone  or  coloured  enamel 
around  the  central  pivot,  but  this  has  perished.  No.  Y  is 
simply  formed  of  stout  bronze  wire,  convoluted  at  either  end, 
and  furnished  with  a  pin  ;  it  belongs  apparently  to  a  class  of 
personal  ornaments  by  no  means  often  found  in  this  country, 
but  frequently  in  ancient  Scandinavia,  and  it  is  probably  coeval 
with  the  other  brooches.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  antiquaries  as  regards  Nos.  Ill,  IV  and  V,  I  have  little 
doubt  they  will  unite  with  Mr.  Boach  Smith,  Mr.  Mayer  and 
others,  in  acknowledging  Nos.  I  and  II  as  British^  (Celtic) 
i.e.,  of  a  fabrication  certainly  distinct  from  Boman,  and 
possibly  native,^  although  dating  from  about  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era.  A  brooch,  which  lias  all  the  appearance  of 
belonging  to  the  same  category  as  these,  but  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  is  lost,  was  found  with  ancient  British  coins  and 
sepulchral  urns  at  Lancing  Down,  in  Sussex,  in  1828,  and  is 
engraved  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July,  1830,  plate  II ; 
but  ignorantly  included  in  "Boman  remains."  Its  design, 
likewise  of  a  spirited  character,  represents  a  sea  monster,  its 
tail  terminating  in  a  crescent y  which  ornament  appears  on  each 

•  Or  Gaulish^  objects  of  this  class  having  been  discoTered  more  frequently  in 
France  than  elsewhere. 
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of  the  examples  from  the  Victoria  cave.  Had  these  been 
of  later,  i.e.  a  Christian  age,  their  designs  would  assuredly  have 
been  referred  by  many  to  a  theologioo-trinitarian  origin, 
BO  marked  is  the  tripartite  or  trifoliate  character.  The  crescent 
also  appears  upon  coins  of  the  Brigantes,  including  some 
attributed  to  Boadicea. 

Although  Mr.  Wright  endeavours  to  throw  complete 
discredit  upon  the  alleged  close  intercourse  of  ancient  Britain 
with  Phoenician  (includiug  Carthaginian)  traders,  i^  and  the 
consequent  possession  by  its  natives  of  Tyrian  manufactures, 
more  especially  the  swords  and  personcd  ornaments  believed  to 
have  been  in  use  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Boman  invaders,  I 
think  no  unprejudiced  student  can  pursue  the  subject  without 
a  growing  conviction  of  its  truth.  The  brooches  just  described, 
for  example,  are  infinitely  more  akin  to  Phoenician  than  any 
other  ancient  ornamentation,  and  it  is  well  known  by  numis- 
matists, that  the  coins  of  this  period  in  use  among  the  ruling 
tribes  of  Britain — Brigantes,  Silures,  Trinobantes  and  others 
— are  designed,  not  from  Roman  but  from  Phoenician, 
Carthaginian  or  Greek  originals.  More  confirmatory  still, 
coins  &bricated  in  Greece  and  Carthage  have  been  found  in 
several  parts  of  Britain,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  upon  our 
own  Cheshire  shore.  At  Aldborough,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
ancient  Brigantian  capital  Yseur,  a  very  remarkable  relic  was 
found,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  at  York.  It  is  of  bronze  and  represents 
a  human  face  surmounted  by  the  horns  of  a  cow,  the  rest  of 
the  figure  being  evidently  modelled  from  this  animal.f  A 
second,  of  very  similar  character,  found  upon  our  neighbour- 
ing Cheshire  shore,  is  figured  in  Dr.  Hume's  Ancient  Meols 
and,  together  with  the  Punic  coins,  is  in  the  possession  of 

•  A  belief  supported  by  the  autborities   Herodotus,  Polybius,    Strabo  and 
otiiers,  and  anintentionally  confirmed  by  Pliny. 

f  A  representation  of  this  singularly  interesting  relic  is  engraved  in  my 
SeUquim  Isuriana,  plate  XXV  a. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Mayer.  The  significance  of  these  "finds,"  which 
may  not  prove  to  be  isolated  ones,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
very  earliest  form  in  which  their  goddess  Isis  was  symbolized 
and  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  was  that  of  a 
human-faced  cow.*  The  theology  of  this  people,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  its  religious  symbolism,  spreading  to  the  neighbouring 
Phoenician  colony  of  Carthage^  was  thence  conveyed  to  the 
shores  of  Britain.  In  a  recent  interesting  work  Carthage 
and  Us  Remains^  by  Dr.  N.  Davis,  a  quotation  appears  from 
Avian  us*s  Or  a  Maritima,  as  given  by  Heeren  in  his 
Historical  Researches^  and  thus  rendered — "  where  the  ocean 
flood  presses  in  and  spreads  wide  the  Mediterranean  waters, 
lies  the  Atlantic  Gulph.  Here  rises  the  head  of  the 
promontory,  in  olden  times  (Estrymnon  (probably  Cape 
Finisterre)  and  below  the  like  named  bay  and  isles,  (no 
doubt  the  Scilly  Isles,  also  called  the  Cassiterldes,)  wide 
they  stretch,  and  are  rich  in  metals,  tin  and  lead.  There 
a  numerous  race  dwell,  endowed  with  spirit  and  no  slight 
industry,  busied  all  in  the  cares  of  trade  alone.  They 
navigate  the  sea  in  their  barks,  built  not  of  pine  or  oak, 
but  wondrous  !  made  of  skins  and  leather.  Two  days  long 
is  the  voyage  to  the  Holy  Island,  once  so  called,  which  lies 
expanded  on  the  sea,  the  dwelling  of  the  Hibernian  race : 
at  hand  lies  the  Isle  of  Albion.  Of  old  the  trading 
voyages  from  Tartassus  reached  to  the  (Estrymnides;  but 
the  Carthagenians  and  their  colonies  near  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  navigated  this  sea,  which  Hamilco,  by  his  own 

account,  was  upon  for  four  months Beyond 

the   Pillars   of  Hercules,   on    Europe's   coast,    Carthage's 
people  of  yore  possessed  many  towns  and  places/' f    This  is 
valuable  confirmatory   evidence   of  Punic   intercourse  with 

•  **  lais,  the  daughter  of  the  RWer  Inachas,  was  by  Japiter  turned  into  a  cov 
and  80  conveyed  into  Vgypt,  where  it  should  seem  she  and  Apis  were  homed 
deities"     Oreek  Mythology*     Vide  Burtons  Commentaries,  p.  56-7. 

t  Poetei  Latini  minores,  torn.  ▼,  p.  8,  ed.  Wemsdoil 
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Britain,  and  alla&doii  having  been  made  to  the  probable 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  through  this  source,  we 
may  also  remember  that  many  traces  of  such  adoration  exist 
in  our  local  nomenclature ;  no  less  than  three  of  our  English 
rivers  being  named  after  this  goddess,  and  as  regards  Yseur 
(subsequently  the  Boman  Isurium  and  the  present  Aldborough, 
near  Borough-bridge)  where  her  symbol,  the  human-faced 
cow,  was  found,  the  name  is  itself  a  compound  of  Isis  and 
Urus,  the  pre-Boman  designations  of  the  rivers  now  known 
as  Ouse  and  Ure,  which  unite  their  historic  streams  a  little 
below  the  ancient  city  of  the  Brigantes. 

The  traces  likewise  of  Phoenician  worship  still  linger  in  our 
midst,  more  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  Beltane 
games,  and  even  one  of  its  rites — that  of  passing  through 
the  Jire—VA  yet,  unknowingly,  practised  in  certain  localities, 
in  fact,  in  this  very  neighbourhood.  Again,  Phoenician 
cabalistic  or  divining  stones — often  mentioned  in  Holy 
Writ — are  found  in  ancient  British,  as  well  as  Pagan 
Saxon  cemeteries;  and  objects  of  this  class  continued  in 
use  by  astrologers  to  within  a  couple  of  centuries  of  our  own 
day.  Of  the  favourite  deity  of  Phoenicia,* -B^/wawa,  the  early 
name  of  the  estuary  of  the  Bibble,  Hill  Bel  in  Westmoreland, 
and  other  geographical  names  in  England  and  Ireland,  bear 
unmistakable  memorial,  whilst  Coer,  Car  or  Kir — Phoenician 
and  Hebrew  for  a  walled  or  in  other  ways  a  fortified  position 
— abounds  in  Cornish,  Welsh  and  South  Irish  topography, 
appearing  also  in  Carlisle,  Ceer-vorran  in  Durham,  Car- dykes 
and  other  names  of  ancient  places  in  England.  The  Bev. 
Thomas  Stackhouse  in  his  able  Lectures  on  the  Architectural 
Remains  of  Ancient  or  Pagan  Britain,  after  dwelling  upon 
some  of  the  points  just  alluded  to,  remarks  (p.  29)  : — "  The 
"  abundance  of  these  vestiges  of  Canaanitish  idolatry  and  the 

*  Belasamain  '*  Queen  of  Heaven ; "  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Comarii  and 
oher  British  tribes. 
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''  remains  of  the  PhcBnician  language  in  Cornwall  confirm  the 
''  assertions  of  ancient  historians,  that  the  Phoenicians  carried 
on  the  tin  trade  with  this  country  centuries  before  any 
other  people  participated  in  it.  Mention  is  made  of  this 
"  metal  as  being  known  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Moses,  as 
"  in  the  following  passage  '  only  the  gold  and  the  silver,  the 
"  bra8$,  the  iron,  the  tin  and  the  lead/  (Numbers  xxxi,  22.) 
From  the  metals  thus  enumerated,  tin  must  necessarily  be 
one,  for  the  word  brass  either  means  copper  only,  or  an 
alloy  of  copper;  if  the  latter,  it  was  an  alloy  (also)  of  tin, 
''  for  such  was  the  ancient  brass ;  therefore  tin  is  not  only 
"  noticed  singly,  but  is  also  implied  in  the  word  brass.  This 
"carries  the  tin  trade  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century 
"  before  Christ,  Homer,  who  flourished  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  frequently  mentions  this  metal  (in 
the  Iliad)  and  the  Grecians  gave  the  name  of  Cassiterrides 
'*  or  the  Islands  of  Tin  to  the  Scilly  Isles.  There  can  be  no 
*'  doubt  with  respect  to  the  Phoenician  origin  of  most  of  the 
"  ancient  erections  of  stone  in  Britain." 

Mr.  Wright  attempts  to  make  great  capital  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  old  Cornish  mines,  where  he  has  met  with  no  traces 
of  workings  more  ancient  than  those  of  Roman  times,  by 
which  he  would  seem  to  mean  the  time  of  the  Boman  occupa- 
tion of  this  country,  but  it  is  too  loose  an  expression  for  such 
a  discussion  and  apt  to  mislead,  inasmuch  as  many  arts  might 
have  been  introduced  here  in  pre-Claudian  times,  during 
which  Home,  though  effectually  consolidating  her  power  on 
the  neighbouring  continent,  had  made  her  influence  but  little 
felt  as  yet  beyond  the  southern  shores  of  Britain.  Reverting 
to  the  Cornish  miners,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  in 
all  this  country  a  more  outlandish  and  ignorant  set  of  men 
or  one  more  likely  at  once  to  appropriate  and  turn  to  their 
own  purposes  any  ancient  tools  they  might  find  in  the  many 
early  workings,  which  have  undeniably  been  discovered,  bat 
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npon  vhich  no  one  who  has  not  been  long  and  thoroughly 
conversant  in  copper  and  tin  mining  operations,  is  likely  to  be 
a  trustworthy  authority. 

Proceeding  to  the  recognized  Roman-British  period,  repre- 
sented, in  reference  to  the  Craven  caves,  by  a  series  of  small 
objects  of  divers  use,  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  a 
portion, — perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  them,^-bear  out  the 
remarks  of  the  several  antiquaries  quoted,  their  paternity 
being  unquestionably  due  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Boman 

occupation,  and  the  stormy  and  troublous  ages  immediately 
preceding,  as  well  as  succeeding,  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of 

the  Imperial  legions,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Mr.  Wright,  however,  goes  further,  insisting  that  all  are  of 

late  Boman  origin,  seeking  confirmation  of  this  too  hasty 

assumption,  by  reference  to  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  and 

Heathery  Bum,  near  Stanhope,  Durham,  where  he  reports  all 

the  objects   to  similarly   evidence    the   great   decay  in   art 

attributable  to   this   era.      As  regards  the  Craven  caves  I 

make  bold  to  assert  that  such  a  conclusion  is  not  borne  out 

by  late  discoveries,  or  even  by  those  long   since  efilscted, 

inasmuch  as  a  fair  proportion  of   the  objects  prove,  upon 

examination,   to  be   of  good   execution   and  equal   to   the 

products  of  many  of  the  Roman  stations.     It  is  to  be  feared 

Mr.  Wright  has  only  made  their  acquaintance  through  the 

medium  of  Mr.  Smith's  plates  in  ColL  Aniiquay  which,  in 

this  instance,  by  no  means  do  justice  to  some  of  the  objects  in 

bronze.    After  a  careful  examination  of  those  in  Mr.  Jackson's 

collection,   with  reports  of  others  formerly  in  Mr.  Farrer's 

possession,   confirmed    by   a  very   fine   fibula,   broken  but 

unworn^  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  last  June,  I 

can  confidently  affirm  that  many  of  the  brooches  and  other 

bronze  ornaments  belong  to  a  good  artistic  age,  properly 

represented  by  the  coins  found  here,  in  addition  to  those 

of  the  lower  empire,  comprising  a  silver  denarius  of  Trajan, 
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and  bronze  pieces  of  Nero,  Nerra,  Hadrian  and  Antoninas 
Pius.  The  beautiful  bronze  brooches  of  our  plate,  pro- 
bably unique  in  their  precise  variety  of  design,  -will,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wrights  new  dogma,  be  accounted  by  this 
gentleman  as  Roman  ;  but  here  he  is  placed  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma  ;  for  neither  upon  late  Roman  times  (as  he  asserts 
all  our  cave  objects  of  this  class  to  be  of),  nor  yet  the 
succeeding  still  more  barbarous  eras,  will  either  he  or  any 
other  skilful  antiquary  venture  to  father  these  interesting 
ornaments.  But  earlv  Roman  manufactures  have  occurred 
in  other  caverns,  as  Kirkhead,  in  Cartmel,  Thor's  cave  in 
Derbyshire  and  several  in  France. 

Althoagh  nearly  all  the  Graven  caves  still  become,  more  or 
less,  the  beds  of  small  watercourses  during  the  winter  season, 
and  all  are  thickly  floored  by  alluvial  depositions,  yet  the 
favourite  idea  of  certain  geologists — that  the  antiquarian  relics 
have  all  been  washed  in  from  above,  is  perfectly  untenable. 
The  caverns,  as  already  stated,  lie  in  very  high  and  exposed  situ- 
ations, and  consequently  it  could  only  be  from  the  very  summits 
of  the  hills,  wherever  level,  that  such  removal  by  water  could 
be  effected,  inasmuch  as  the  sweeping  of  floods  down  the  valley, 
so  as  to  affect  these  caverns,  within  the  last  five  thousand  years, 
is  out  of  the  question.  But  even  those  few  level  hill-tops,  from 
their  bleak  and  yet  far  from  commanding  position,  are  wholly 
unsuited  for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  either  early 
British  villages  or  later  Roman  or  Saxon  camps,  which 
we  never  find  so  placed.  The  only  remaining  neighbouring 
example  of  a  camp  lies  nearly  half-way  down  the  valley, 
and,  considering  its  elevation,  in  a  comparatively  sheltered 
location.  No  trace  of  such  fortifications  occurs  upon 
these  broken  scaurs.  The  nearest  Roman  roads  are  some- 
what distant  (sixty  miles),  these  being  the  one  from 
Overborough  {Bremetonacea)  to  Ribchester,  and  the  other  from 
Ilkly  (Olicana)   to  the  same  place.     Nevertheless,  we  can 
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admit  no  doubt  as  to  the  Victoria  and  Dowkerbottom  caved 

having  been   occupied  in   Roman    times,    the    presence   of 

fragments  of  Roman  sepulchral  urns  settling  the  question 

completely;  for  such,  containing  merely ^the  dry  ashes  of  the 

departed,  were  frequently  retained  by  the  nearest  relatives  in 

their  residences.    Again,  the  human  relics  (save  a  few  primeval 

flints)  are  never  found,  where  they  assuredly  would  be  if  carried 

in  by  water,  i.e,,  in  the  deep  clay  beds.     They  occur  either  in 

the  soft  or  the  hard  stalagmite,  evidencing  human  occupation 

whilst  the   cave   was  not   subject  to  flood  or  other  violent 

intrusion  of  matter,  but  during  a  perfectly  quiescent  state^ 

essential  to  the  free  agglomeration  of  the  stalagmitic  bed  in 

which  the  artificial  remains  invariably  are  found,  when  not 

upon  the  natural  rock-floor,  which,  however,  has  rarely  been 

the  case. 

Before  concluding,  further  reference  should  be  made  to  an 

interesting  cave,  found  also  in  the  limestone  in  this  very 

county   so   lately   as  May  of  last  year.     I   allude  to  that 

discovered  in  one  of  the  most  westerly  outlying  spurs  of  the 

limestone  hilly  region,  viz.,  ElirkhcadHill,  Kent's  Bank,  near 

Ulverston,  which  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of 

personally  inspecting;  but  the  products,  so  far  as  known, 

remarkably  confirm  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived 

relative  to  the  eastward  group.     Mr.  J.  P.  Morris,  of  Ulverston, 

who  is  systematically  exploring  this  recess  on  behalf  of  the 

Anthropological    Society,   writes   me,   relative   to   its   main 

features,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  entrance  is  about  eighty-five  feet  above  high  water 
**  mark.  The  floor  is  a  compoutid  of  hones,  earth,  charcoal, 
**  angular  fragments  of  limestone,  and  water-worn  pehhles 
•'  of  blue  slate.  The  human  remains  are  very  numerous, 
consisting  of  crania  (in  fragments),  jaws  with  teeth, 
arm  and  leg  bones  &c.,  several  portions  of  pottery  and 
implements  of  stone,  bone  and  iron.  One  of  the  implements 
is  the  metatarsal  bone  of  a  young  pig,  with  a  very  evenly 
drilled  hole  through  its  centre.     Professor  Busk  thijaks  this 
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a  whistle,  as  it  is  made  similarly  to  those  found  ia  the 
south  of  France,  belonging  to  the  reindeer  period.  Only 
one  coin  has  as  yet  been  found,  which  is  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Domilian;*  1  found  it  covered  hy  a  few  inches  of 
the  soil.  The  animal  remains  consist  principally  of  the 
sta^,  roebuck,  small  ox,  wild  boar,  pig,  fox,  badger,  goat* 
wild  cat,  water  vole  and  old  English  black  rat.  I  have 
numbers  of  bones  yet  undetermined,  but  I  find  all  those 
containing  marrow  to  have  been  split  open  longitudinally, 
whilst  upon  others  are  marks  of  both  metal  and  stone 
implements,  according  to  the  depth  at  which  they  occur. 
The  human  remains  represent  all  ages  from  the  child  to  the 
"  adult ;  in  one  portion  of  a  child's  jaw  the  permanent  teeth 
*'  are  just  forward,  and  are  thrusting  out  the  deciduous  ones." 

Since  the   above    was    penned    explorations    have  heen 

re-commenced  with  every  prospect  of  success,  and  Mr.  Morris 

reports  the  discovery  of  immense  quantities  of  human  bones, 

along  with  a  fine  looped  chisel,  (too  commonly  called  a  celt,) 

dagger,  and  a  very  remarkable  cutting  instrument,  in  bronze-,  a 

Roman  axe  and  hammer  head  in  iron  ;  rudely  fashioned  early 

British   pottery,    perforated  for  suspension;    lastly,  some 

ornaments,  comprising  a  trefoil-shaped  Roman  fibula,  and  an 

enamelled  pin,  with  beads  of  amber  and  earthenware.f 


In  the  preceding  pages  many  interesting  questions  have 
been  raised,  affording  scope  for  discussion  of  a  far  more 
comprehensive  character  than  present  limits  will  admit,  and 
a  short  summary  must  conclude  this  paper. 

We  know  that  beasts   of  prey  and  other  of  the  largest 

•  The  presence  of  Roman  coins  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  absolately 
coeval  occupation,  sach  pieces  remainiog  in  circulation  for  several  centimes.  In 
the  Victoria  cave,  however,  we  have  other  evidence  confirmatory  of  contempo- 
raneous residence,  as  very  probably  may  yet  be  discovered  in  Kirkhead. 

t  Mr.  Morris  reports  the  discovery  of  a  second  cavern  in  the  western  promontory 
of  Oartmel,  "  Capeshead  Gave,"  containing  human  bones,  which  as  usual  occur 
in  the  stalagmitio  carpeting  of  the  clay  floor.  No  traces  of  man*s  bandicialt 
have  hitherto  been  noticed,  the  recess  not  having  yet  been  thoroughly  looked 
over,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promised  complete  excavatioa  which  may  possiblj 
provide  other  materials  of  most  legitimate  interest  for  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
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mammalia  have    dwelt  in  our    land,  possibly  under  very 

differiDg  circumstances  of  temperature  &c.  to  those  existing, 

and  have  resorted  for  shelter  or  other  temporary  object  to  the 

extensive  and  numerous  caves  abounding  in  some  of  our  hilly 

districts,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  their 

remains  are  absolutely  associated  with  those  of  any  race  of 

man  existing  within  the  last  two  thousand  years,  or  sufficiently 

so  to  prove  unmistakeable  contemporaneity.    Allusion  is  here 

made  to  the  lion,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  hyesna, 

cave  tiger>  European  bear  and  great  Irish   deer.      At  the 

commencement  of  our  era  the  Bomans  fouud  here  the  large 

primeval  ox,  the  long-fronted   (or  short  horned)   ox,  wild 

boar,  one  or  two  species  of  red  deer,  roebuck,   goat,  wolf, 

wolfdog  and  badger,  all  of  which — save  perhaps  the  roebuck, 

said  still  to  exist  in  the  wilds  of  Devon — have  since  become 

extinct  in   this  country  although  some  have   merged   into 

extant    species.      Their    remains,     along     with     Bomano- 

British  relics,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  ox,  of 

£requent  occurrence,  completely  establishing  their  existence 

at  least  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Boman  occupancy 

of  this  country,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  boues  of  the 

native  wolfdog  {Canis prinuBvus)  occur  more  frequently  than 

any  other  in  the  Craven  caves,  and  usually  associated  with 

those  of  the  rat  on  the  latest  natural  floors  of  several  of 

them  when  first  examined,  shewing  a  later  habitation  by  these 

animals  than  by  man.      Indeed,  no  object  recognized  as  of 

exclusively  Saxon  or  early  English  origin  has  been  discovered 

in  these  caves;  the  only  articles  of  an  archseological  character, 

later  than  about  the  sixth  century,  so  far  as  known,  being 

a  few  silver  pennies  of  Edward  II  or  III,   these  being  found, 

not    in    any    of    the    caves   above-named,    but   in   one   of 

secondary  note,    situate  in  the  range  of  scaur  bearing  the 

name  of  the  Attermire  Bocks,  and  nearly  a  mile  from   the 

Victoria  cave.     It  was  in  Yorkshire,  we  must  remember,  that 
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a  price  was  last  set  upon  the  head  of  a  wolf, — at  least  it  is  so 
stated  by  Topham, — and  consequently  those  uncultivated  and 
cavern-iumished  wilds  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  among 
the  last  resorts  in  England  of  this  once  national  scourge. 

Summing  up  all  the  present  available  evidence,  I  beg  to 
submit — 

Firstly,  that  the  Craven  caves,  originally  mere  volcanic 
crevices  in  the  limestone,  enlarged  by  running  water,  were 
the  resort  of  large  beasts  of  prey  when  dry,  but,  becoming 
increasingly  subject  to  inundation,  the  remains  of  destroyer  and 
destroyed  became  commingled  with  the  alluvial  clay  deposited 
along  with  a  few  rude  instruments,  these  having  been  fabricated 
by  a  primeval  race  of  men,  occasionally  inhabiting  the  caves 
during  war  or  whilst  engaged  in  the  chase. 

Secondly y  that  after  long  ages  of  alluvial  deposition,  they 
became  the  temporary  abode  of  a  partially  civilized  race, 
possibly  merely  sojourning  in  these  now  upland  regions — like 
the  peasants  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  their  cattle  during 
the  summer  months,  at  the  present  day — making  many  of 
their  ornaments  of  hone,  and  their  weapons  still  chiefly  of 
stone  and  Jlint. 

Thirdlyy  as  the  occasional  or  accidental  resort  of  a  compa- 
ratively civilized  people,  who,  by  communication  with  the 
coast  and  the  foreigners  trading  thereto,  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  metals,  and  could  appreciate  an  artistic  ornament 
for  the  adornment  of  their  persons. 

Fourthly,  as  a  temporary  refuge  of  a  more  or  less  Romanized 
people  during  some  sudden  incursion  of  northern  barbarians, 
or  in  the  last  gallant  struggles  of  the  Brigantes  with  the 
might  and  discipline  of  Rome. 

Fifthly,  as  srill  a  refuge  when,  on  the  gradual  retirement  of 
the  Imperial  legionaries  from  Britain  for  the  defence  of  the 
more  central  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  North  became  fear- 
fully subject  to  inroads  from  her  ancient  foes  beyond  the  wall, 
and  no  man  s  tenement  was  safe. 
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Sixthly,  and  lastly,  as  the  dreary  abode  of  badgers,  foxes, 
and  wolves,  preying  upon  the  increasing  flocks  of  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  were  at  length  settling  down  into  peaceful 
occupations ;  until,  these  vermin  effectually  exterminated,  the 
Craven  caves  were  left  to  the  custody  of  rats,  who  fed  for  ages 
upon  the  bones  of  their  numerous  predecessors.  It  was 
reserved  for  our  own  century  to  witness  here  the  first 
enthusiastic  groping  and  grubbing  of  the  antiquary,  associated 
with  the  dimly  theorizing  generalization  of  the  geologist  and 
ethnologist. 

The  sister  sciences  of  Geology  and  Archaeology,  great  and 
splendid  as  have  been  the  recent  efforts  and  successes  of  their 
more  earnest  professors,  evidently  offer  a  glorious  harvest  in 
the  future.  They  may  not  be  inaptly  termed  dark,  mystic 
and  long  neglected  chambers  in  the  great  temple  of  human 
knowledge,  the  mere  portals  of  which  have  as  yet  alone  been 
traversed,  even  by  the  most  daring  and  enthusiastic  of  their 
votaries. 


Note. — The  foregoing  description  of  the  Craven  district 
appearing  somewhat  meagre  as  regards  its  geological  features, 
the  writer  will,  he  trusts,  be  excused  in  his  adding  some  cha- 
racteristic remarks  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Baker,  in  his  North 
Yorkshire;  Studies  of  its  Botany^  Geology ,  Climate  and 
Physical  Oeography,^  which  will  be  found  to  bear  an 
important  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper. 

"  The  Lower  Mountain  Limestone  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  view  in 
"  the  depths  of  each  of  the  three  principal  dales  of  the  western  moor- 
"  lands — Teesdale,  Swaledale  and  Toredale.  A  long  line  of  strongly 
*'  marked  dislocation  passes  northward  from  the  Ingleborough  district 
*'  to  the  mountains  round  the  source  of  the  South  Tyne,  an  idea  of  the 
"  tremendous  character  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 

•  LoDgmixi  and  Co.,  London,  1808. 
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"  for  a  length  of  forty-five  miles,  the  strata  are  displaced  to  the  extent 
"  of  at  least  3,000  feet.  An  ohserver  stationed  upon  the  elevated  edge 
"  on  the  east  of  this  line,  stands  upon  millstone-grit  strata,  with  a  thick 
"mass  of  mountain  limestone  heneath  them,  and  sees  out-stretched, 
'*  2,000  feet  helow  him,  the  valley  of  the  Eden  and  the  plain  of  Carlisle, 
"where  these  same  mountain  limestone  and  millstone-grit  beds  are 
"  buried  beneath  superincumbent  deposits  of  New  Bed  Sandstone. 
"Along  this  main  line  of  dislocation,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Pennine  Faulty  and  in  the  Craven  country  about  Settle,  the  lower 
"  mountain  limestone  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Here  ii  forms  a 
"  compact  calcareous  mass  about  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  with 
"  very  little  interpolation  of  non-calcaj^ous  material,  with  Dumeioas 
"  vertical  fissures ;  and  in  some  places,  as  for  instance  on  the  south. 
"  eastern  slope  of  Ingleborough,  it  may  be  seen  with  its  lower  beds  full 
"  of  broken  slate  boulders  resting  upon  masses  of  dark  coloured  Silurian 
"  slate.  The  steep  precipices  which  girdle  Langstrothdale,  Littondale, 
"  Gordale,  Ribblesdale,  Ingletondale  and  Eingsdale,  and  the  thick  mass 
«  of  cavemed  and  fissured  limestone  that  forms  the  general  base  of 
"  the  well-known  Craven  hills,  Fountains  Fell,  Inlgeborough.  Penny- 
"  ghent  and  Whemside,  must  all  be  referred  here.  Along  the  western 
"  border  of  the  county  it  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Pennine 
"  escarpment,  still  shewing  fine  limestone  scaurs  as  far  north  as  the 
"  country  round  the  head  of  the  Tees.  As  it  passes  towards  the  north, 
"  both  along  the  edge  of  this  line  and  in  the  interior  of  the  moorland 
"  mass,  it  loses  the  distinctly  marked  calcareous  stamp  which  charao- 
"  terizes  it  in  Craven,  and  the  farther  it  goes  in  that  direction  argilla- 
"  ceous  and  arenaceous  bands  are  more  and  more  mixed  up  with  the 
"  limestone." 


ON    SOME    RESULTS    OF    THE    CENSUS    OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  1861. 

Bi/  David  Buxton,  FM.S.L., 
Principal  of  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

(Bbad  16th  Fbbbuabt,  1865.) 

I  CANNOT  claim  for  the  present  subject  that  it  is  one  of 
popular  or  even  general  interest ;  but  its  importance  is  beyond 
dispute.  As  a  matter  of  education,  and  as  a  department  of 
Booial  science,  it  is  interesting  to  some  who  have  no  special 
concern  with  the  deaf  and  dumb;  but  to  those  who  have 
such  an  interest,  no  subject  can  be  more  attractive. 

The  first  decennial  census  of  Great  Britain  which  collected 
jbcts  on  this  subject  was  that  of  1851.  Those  facts,  though 
imperfect,  were  valuable.  Still  they  stood  alone.  Com- 
parison was  impossible,  for  we  had  not  the  means  of  com- 
parison. Now  we  have.  The  census  of  1861  has  given  us 
another  group  of  facts,  treating  of  the  same  class  of  persons, 
going  over  the  same  ground,  after  an  interval  of  ten  yecurs. 
So  now,  for  the  first  time  we  have,  in  this  particular  branch 
of  enquiry,  those  means  of  comparison  which  have  been  so 
largely  employed,  with  such  valuable  results,  in  other  fields 
of  investigation  with  which  the  census  deals. 

Such  comparison  I  purpose  now  to  enter  upon. 

In  order  to  present  the  enquiry  in  the  form  which  will  be 
most  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  social  science  philan- 
thropist and  the  friend  of  education,  I  shall  address  myself 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  proper  answer  to  two  enquiries. 
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1.  Has    the    number  of  the   deaf   and  damb    increased 
between  1851  and  1861  ? 

2.  Has  education,  or  the  means  of  education,  increased  in 
an  equal  or  greater  proportion  ? 

Our  first  enquiry  then  is — Has  the  number  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  increased  since  1851  ?  The  answer  is — ^Yes. 
And  if  we  further  ask — Where  has  this  increase  taken  place? 
The  answer  is — In  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
Great  Britain  and  the  islands  of  the  British  seas,  taking  the 
total,  there  is  an  increase ;  and  the  same  is  found  in  every 
separate  member  contributing  to  that  aggregate,  viz.,  England 
and  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  islands  in  the  adjacent 
seas.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  islands,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  have  increased  during  the  years  1851-1861  from 
a  total  of  17,300,  or  1  in  1,590,  to  20,311,  or  1  in  1,432. 
Not  only  is  this  so,  but  in  every  one  of  the  eleven  registration 
divisions  in  England  and  Wales  the  same  result  is  shown. 
Deaf  mutes  have  increased  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
as  follows : — 

Proportion  Proportion 

From  one  in  To  one  in 

In  England  and  Wales 10314  ..   1738  ..  12236  ..  1640 

Scodand    Sil55  ..   1340  ..  2335   ..   1311 

Ireland 4747  ..   1380  ..  4930»..   1176 

Islands  of  the  British  Seas  . .  84  . .  *1704  . .  87  . .   1649 

I.— London 1825  ..   1783  ..  1819   ..   1549 

II.— S.  Eastern  Counties 836  ..   1948  ..  10'2a  ..   1806 

III.— S.  Midland       do 649  ..   1902  ..  789   ..    1642 

IV.— Eastern             do 669  ..   1665  ..  729   ..    1567 

v.— S.  Western       do 1295  ..  1893=  1821   ..   1390 

VI.— W.  Midland      do 1325  ..   1610  ..  1613  ..   1511 

VII.— N.  Midland      do 694  ..  1760  ..  748  ..   1723 

VIII.— N.  Western       do J237  ..  2014  ..  1582  ..^1856 

IX.— Yorkshire 1042  ..   1717  ..  1222  ..   1649 

X.— Northern  Counties 471  . .  2058  . .  577  . .   1995 

XI.^ Wales  and  Monmoathshire . .  771  ..   1542  (•»?!-)  814  ..   1618 

•  The  total  given  in  the  Irish  Betorna  is  5,653»  but  723  are  stated  to  be 
"Dumb,  not  Deaf." 
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Thus  we  see  that  in  every  District  the  number  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  has  increased,  and  we  know  that  the  aggregate 
population  has  increased  as  well.  Bat  besides  this,  in  every 
separate  District  but  one,  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  the  general  population  has  increased  also  :  that  is 
to  say,  in  any  given  number  of  our  population,  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  now  than  there 
was  in  1851.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  general  population 
is  12  per  cent.,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  during  the  same  period  was  ]  9  per  cent.  There 
were — e.g,^  in  the  two  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester, 
which  form  our  own  immediate  district — 1 ,682  deaf  and  dumb 
in  1861,  or  1  in  1,856,  as  against  1,237  in  1851,  or  1  in 
2,014.* 

In  the  South  Western  District  (Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Somerset)  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
the  population  has  undergone  scarcely  any  change  (the 
difference  between  1  in  1,393  in  1851  and  1  in  1,390  in 
18G1  being  quite  immateiial)  ;  and  in  the  district  of  Wales 
alone  the  proportion  is  absolutely  less.  The  number  of  deaf 
mutes  has  increased  from  771  to  814,  but  the  general  popu- 
lation has  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion ;  so  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Principality,  who  in  1851  were 
as  1  in  1,542,  were  in  1861  as  1  in  1,613. 

This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind — the  only  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  increased  proportion  throughout  the 
censas  returns. 

Thus  our  first  question  is  fully  and  completely  answered. 
Between  1851  and  1861  the  deaf  mute  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  very  largely. 

•  A  portion  of  this  inerease  is  probably  dae  to  the  iact  that  the  retains  were 
made  with  greater  accuracy  at  the  last  censas  than  in  1891,  when  the  deaf  and 
dnmb  were  separately  enamerated  for  the  first  time.  It  is  right  to  mention 
this,  thongh  it  does  not  affect  the  £tot  that  we  have  actaaUy  a  larger  deaf  and 
dumb  popnlatioD  now  than  we  had  then,  and  therefore  require  increased  means 
of  edocation. 
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Our  second  question  is — Have  the  means  of  education 
increased  in  an  equal  or  greater  proportion  ? 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  is  most  to  be  desired, 
as  affording  the  only  relief  which  a  benevolent  mind  can 
receive  on  a  consideration  of  the  painful  fact  disclosed  in  the 
former  answer.  And  here  again  the  answer  is  as  oonclnsive 
as  in  the  former  case,  and  far  more  gratifying. 

The  number  of  "  pupils  in  institutions "  in  the  three 
kingdoms  stood  as  follows,  at  the  two  periods  under  con- 
sideration:— 

1851.  1881. 

In  11  Schools  in  England 810  papils.  1001  pnpils. 

5  „       Scotland 250      „  fUO      „ 

7  „       Ireland    234      „  400      ,, 

23                                                1300  1641      „ 

Under  private  toition — at  least 0      „ 

1650      „ 

This  increase  of  350  on  1 ,300  is  equal  to  27  per  cent.  Viewed 
separately,  in  England  the  increase  is  25  per  cent ;  in 
Scotland  there  appears  a  falling  off;  iu  Ireland  the  increase 
is  large  and  striking :  and  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  each  religious  denomination  in  that  country  possesses 
now  (and  this  has  not  always  been  the  case)  institutions  in 
which  the  children  belonging  to  its  own  communion  can  be 
educated  in  accordance  with  its  own  forms  of  belief. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  answers  our  second 
question,  and  find — that  the  general  population  has  increased 
at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent. ;  the  deaf  and  dumb,  19  per  cent. ; 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  25 
to  27  per  cent.  Thus  the  means  of  education  have  increased 
in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  that  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  have  themselves  increased. 

But  any  statement,  which  merely  sets  forth  the  increase  in 
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the  number  of  pupils,  would  very  inadequately  represent  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.     It  is  therefore  right  to  add,  that  a  larger 
number  of  them  are  engaged  in  industrial  and  remunerative 
occupations ;  the  number  of  occupations  in  which  they  are 
found  employed  has  largely  increased ;  and  the  character  of 
these   employments  has   markedly  improved.      They   make 
their  way  in   the   world;    they   stretch  further;   they  rise 
higher ;  they  hold  their  own  in  the  competition  of  every-day 
life ;  they  unite  with  each  other  in  designs  which  promote 
their  common  benefit ;  and  I  believe  that  a  survey  of  their 
condition  at  the  present  time  would  afford  more  satisfaction 
to  those  who  wish  them  well,  than  could  have  been  afforded 
at  any  former  period.     One  hundred  years  ago  the  condition 
of  the  deaf  mute  was  one  of  total  darkness ;  seventy,  nay 
fifty  years  ago,  one  institution  existed  in  Great  Britain — one 
only  ;  forty  years  ago,  our  own  was  founded ;  but  really  we 
may  say  that  education  has  only  been  readily  accessible  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  poor  (and  the  poor  form  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  these  afficted  ones)  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
This  is  a  fact  which  we  must  in  common  justice  bear  in  mind 
when  considering  the  social  progress  and  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.     What  have  you  a  fair  right  to  expect  of  a 
class  who  have  only  been  enfranchised,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
ranks  of  ordinary  workmen — who  have  only  begun  to  appear 
as  a  noticeable  element  in  social  life — as  fathers,  tenants, 
tradesmen,  artists,  servants  of  the  Crown,  testators  or  legatees^ 
-within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ? 

In  the  census  report  of  1861  for  England  and  Wales,  it  is 
stated,  with  respect  to  those  pursuits  "  which  sweeten  the  life 
of  man  by  extending  his  usefulness,"  tliat  ^'  a  few  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  engaged  in  the  professions,  including  three 
in  the  Civil  Service,  one  conveyancer,  forty-eight  artists  and 
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"  engravers,  thirteen  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  nine  school- 
"  mistresses  and  female  teachers."     Passing  the  other  occu- 
pations of  men,  and  turning  to  those  of  the  women  and  girls,  it 
is  noticeable  that  there  are  "  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
"dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
"  domestic  servants,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  laundresses, 
seventy-five  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  forty- 
seven  charwomen."     Sixty-seveu  are  relumed  as  wives,  and 
sixteen  as  widows.     This  I  have  gathered  from  the  English 
census  returns ;  hut  those  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  were 
published  first,   and  with  them  I  was,  until  lately,  chiefly 
conversant.     Indeed  they  are  in  some  respects  our  only  guide. 
That  they  also  furnish  fair  grounds  for  tenable  and  probable 
inferences,  as  respects  our  own  population,  is  indubitable ; 
but  inference  is  all.     Facts  are  found  in  the  Irish  returns ; 
for  there   are   peculiar   opportunities  in    that    country    for 
making  close  and  accurate  investigation,  as  well  as  of  prose- 
cuting further  subsequent  enquiries  with  a  view  to  verification, 
which  would  not  be  possible  in  this  country.     The  Irish 
constabulary  is  the  agency  which  has  been  employed  to  obtain 
the  much   larger,   and   in   every  sense  very  valuable,  data 
which  we  find  in  the  Irish  census ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
proposal  to  employ  a  similar  organization  in  this  country  for 
the  like  purpose  is  very  likely  to  be  made,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  if  made  it  would  most  certainly  be  defeated. 

The  Irish  returns  contain,  amongst  other  things,  statistics 
of  mendicancy ;  and  these,  though  indirect,  are  most  interest- 
ing and  telling  proofs  of  the  advance  of  education  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb :  because  it  is  education  which  makes 
the  deaf  mute  into  a  workman.  All  that  he  can  be  without 
education  is,  either  (1)  a  labourer  of  the  very  humblest  class, 
or  (2)  a  burdensome,  unremunerative  pauper,  or  (3)  a  men- 
dicant. 
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The  returns  tell  us  most  plainly — 

J  St. — That  the  number  of  pupils  (Class  A)  has  increased. 

2nd. — ^That  the  number  of  occupied  persons  (*>.,  -work- 
people— Glass  B)  has  increased. 

8rd. — ^That  the  number  of  resident  paupers  in  workhouses 
(Class  C)  has  decreased. 

4th. — That  the  number  of  beggars  (Class  D)   has  also 
decreased. 

Let  us  put  the  fact  in  another  way.  Education,  or  the 
want  of  ity  makes  the  deaf  and  dumb  self*supporting  or 
dependent.  An  increase  in  Class  A  (children  at  school)^ 
causes  an  increase  in  Class. B  (adults  at  work).  Those  who 
do  not  enter  into  Class  A,  and  proceed  in  process  of  time 
into  Class  B,  iare  inevitably  found  in  Classes  C  (paupers  in 
workhouses),  or  D  (mendicants).  Now  while  the  total 
number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  larger  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  the  number  in  these  two  inferior  classes  is  very  consi- 
derably smaller;  but  the  number  now  under  instruction 
(Class  A),  and  those  who  have  been  educated  and  are  at 
work  (Class  B),  have  very  considerably  increased.  This,  I 
think,  is  most  valuable  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  education 
can  transfer  the  deaf  mute  out  of  the  dependent  and  burden- 
some classes  into  the  self-supporting  class  : — this  I  say  is  a 
demonstrated  possibility ;  and  that  the  existing  means  and 
appliances  of  education  have  successfully  accomplished,  and 
are  regularly  and  ordinarily  effecting,  this  most  desirable 
purpose  : — this  again  is  an  actual  result. 

And  here  I  will  observe  that  these  figures  point  at  another 
interesting  fact,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class  shun 
begging.  It  may  surprise  some  who  hear  me  to  have  the 
fact  thus  broadly  stated ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  deaf  and 
dumb  mendicant  is  about  the  rarest  specimen  of  humanity  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Those  who  appear  to  be  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  are  found  begging,  are  in  almost  every  case — the  excep- 
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tions  being   exceedingly   few— wicked  impostors.      Haying 
myself  spoiled  the  game  of  a  good  many  of  these  worthies,  I 
know  their  pleas  and  modes  of  procedure  pretty  well.      Of 
course  the  obvious  defect  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  the  want 
of  speech,  but  the  radical  defect  is  the  want  of  hearing. 
The  impostor  simulates  the  first,  often  very  artfully;    but 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  possess 
a  power  of  distinguishing  real  from  assumed  deafness,  which 
none  of  these  impostors  can  provide  against.     They  pretend 
to  be  unable  to  speak ;  and  in  proof  of  this  they  call  attention 
to  the  mouth ;  there  is  malformation  or  some  other  peculiarity 
of  the  tongue.     Be  it  so ;  but  if  the  tongue  was  lost,  cut 
out,  destroyed,  that  would  not  make  the  man  deaf.     He  might 
not  be  able  to  talk  very  intelligibly  to  me  (though  this  is  not 
certain),  but  at  any  rate  he  could  perfectly  well  understand 
what  I  said  to  him  ;  yet  the  impostor  overlooks  this,  and  he 
is  caught.     Again,  if  he  makes  any  communications  resem- 
bling those  of  the  really  deaf,  he  spells  upon  his  fingers :  he 
does  not  make  signs.      Now  any  one  may  learn  the  finger 
alphabet  in  a  very  short  time,  though  facility  in  its  use  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice  ;  but  spelling  on  the  fingers  only 
repeats  words,  and  the  uneducated   deaf   and   dumb  know 
nothing  about  words.     Their  natural  language  is  one  of  signs, 
motions,  and  gestures  :  these,  employed  by  them,  convey  their 
meaning  without  words.     Words  are  only  another  later  and 
more   tedious  way  of  conveying   the  same  meaning.     The 
educated  deaf,  after  they  have  learned  a  written  language, 
spell  upon  their  fingers,  but  the  uneducated  never  do  so  ;  and 
even  the  educated  often  revert  to  signs  in  their  communications 
with  each  other,  and  they  scarcely  ever  forget  them — if  they 
do,  it  is  as  rare  an  occurrence,  and  as  little  to  be  expected,  as 
to  find  among  our  own  fellows  or  contemporaries  one  who  has 
so  long  and  so  habitually  used  another  language  as  to  have 
forgotten  higr  own  mother  tongue.     I  once  heard  Mofiat,  the 
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African  missionary,  say  he  had  nearly  done  this ;  but  it  is, 
as  I  have  represented,  a  rare  and  exceptional  case. 

The  impostor  then  spells  upon  his  fingers,  as  any  one  may 
do ;  he  does  not  use,  and  cannot  understand,  signs  ;  though, 
if  he  were  what  he  pretends  to  be,  he  would  prefer  signs  and 
avoid  spelling.  But  he  does  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and 
then  his  deception  is  found  out. 

Sometimes,  he  confines  himself  to  writing.     I  remember  a 
case  in  which  Mr.  Mansfield,  when  stipendiary  magistrate  of 
Liverpool,  sent  for  me,  where  the  man  in  the  dock,  beaten  on 
the  ground  last  described,  gave  up  talking  with  his  fingers,  in 
despair,  and  would  only  communicate  by  writing.     But  this 
change  of  tactics  did  not   afibrd  him  one  whit  the  more 
security.    This  is  indeed  more  dangerous  ground  than  the  other. 
The  ignorant  impostor  spells  badly,  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
never  do.     They  know  words  only  by  their  forms — are  never 
misled  by  the  sound — and  their  spelling  is  always  correct, 
except  from  forgetfulness ;  but  ignorant  persons  who  hear, 
make  the  spelling  follow  the  soimd ;  and  if  one  who  pretends 
to  be  deaf  and  dumb  does  this,  he  is  convicted  of  imposture, 
ipso  facto,  as  it  is  proved  to  be  hearing  and  not  sight  which 
guides  him  in  his  spelling.     Other  persons,  of  more  capacity 
and  education  than  the  last  class,  write  very  well.     In  a  word, 
they  write  too  well.      They   use  metaphorical   expressions, 
colloquial  or  proverbial  phrases,  involved  sentences — charac- 
teristics, of  which  not  one  is  natural  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  which  are  attained  only,  if  attained  at  all,  after  a  length- 
ened term  of  training,  and  immense  perseverance,  observation, 
and  reading  on  the  part  of  the  individual.     The  peculiarities 
of  the  compositions  of  deaf  persons  are  incapable  of  imita- 
tion— scarcely  capable  of    description — but  are  recognized 
immediately  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  them.     The  most 
expert  and  accomplished  deceiver  would   be  infallibly  dis- 
covered by  this  test,  if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  evade 
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every  other.  And  ihese  modes  of  detection  are  yarious.  I 
unmasked  one  adventurer  who  had  deceived  very  intelligent 
people  for  many  months,  hy  discovering  that  when  he  was  set  to 
write,  he  printed  the  letters,  he  did  not  u^ite  them,  and  he 
could  only  recognize  the  letters  of  a  word  when  it  was  printed  ; 
whereas,  if  he  had  heen  to  school  at  all  (which  his  professing 
to  spell  on  his  fingers  implied),  he  would  certainly  have  heen 
taught  to  form  written  characters  first,  and  not  printed  Roman 
capitals.  This  was  a  most  indomitable  rogue.  A  gentleman 
had  taken  him  to  live  for  a  while  at  his  house  in  the  country. 
He  had  supplied  him  with  food,  clothes,  and  money,  and  was 
anxious  to  have  him  placed  where  he  could  be  educated. 
On  application  being  made,  he  was  elected,  subject  to  my 
certificate  of  his  eligibility.  I  pronounced  him  to  be  an  im- 
postor. Then  I  was  met  by  a  storm  of  incredulity,  and  endless 
arguments  to  prove  that  I  must  be  wrong,  and  that  the  fellow 
really  was  what  he  pretended  to  be.  The  affair  had  somewhat 
of  a  serio-comic  termination.  A  medical  man  thought  he 
had  hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  in 
describing  in  the  lad*s  presence  (and  hearing  of  course, 
though  professing  to  believe  that  he  was  deaf)  a  frightful 
operation  which  he  said  he  would  perform  upon  him  to 
restore  his  speech — bringiug  out  and  displaying  in  the  most 
elaborate  way  all  the  surgical  instruments  (applicable  and 
inapplicable)  which  he  could  lay  his  bands  upon,  even  to  the 
insertion  of  an  iron  rod  in  the  fire,  which  was  to  be  applied 
when  it  was  red  hot.  In  all  this  the  object  of  so  much 
curious  ingenuity  was  as  stolid  and  apparently  unconcerned 
as  if  he  had  been  really  deaf — though  he  saw  every  action 
and  heard  every  word,  A  detective,  who  was  in  waiting, 
was  ultimately  called  in  ;  he  was  to  hold  the  fellow  while  the 
surgeon  operated.  All  this  was  done  up  to  an  inch  of  actual 
contact;  and  though  the  rascal  fought,  and  roared,  and 
struggled,  he  never  spoke.      The  incredulous  thought  they 
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had  trinmphed,  and  tbat  I  was  certainly  wrong.  Howeyer, 
after  a  whole  eyening  had  been  spent  oyer  the  case,  without 
the  anticipated  result,  the  detectiye  took  him  in  charge,  took 
him  to  the  railway  station,  a  considerable  distance,  waited  for 
the  train,  got  into  it ;  and  not  until  the  end  of  the  journey 
was  nearly  reached,  and  the  terminus  was  at  hand,  did  the 
pseudo-dumb  fellow  find  his  tongue,  and  beg  to  be  '*  let  ofP," 
as  he  would  certainly  neyer  do  the  like  again.  The  policeman 
came  to  me  and  said — '*  he  has  found  his  tongue  at  last,  sir ;" 
and  surely  enough,  when  he  found  the  bridewell  and  magis- 
trate before  him,  and  no  escape,  he  required  no  surgical 
operation  to  make  him  speak.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  eyen 
after  this,  when  the  eyidence  of  competent  witnesses  was 
forthcoming  to  the  fact  of  his  haying  spoken,  the  gentleman 
who  had  desired  to  befriend  him  asserted  that,  unless  he  did 
with  his  own  ears  hear  him  speak,  he  could  not  belieye  that  he 
was  not  dumb.  He  had  his  wish.  When  the  lad  was  brought 
up  before  the  magistrate,  and  confronted  with  those  whom 
he  had  so  persistently  deceiyed,  and  those  who  had  seen  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  between  his  obstinacy  and  his  selfishness, 
my  firiend's  incredulity  was  not  of  long  continuance,  though 
I  belieye  in  my  heart  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  himself 
undeceiyed. 

I  haye,  howeyer,  dwelt  upon  this  topic  longer,  perhaps,  than 
befits  the  present  occasion  and  audience,  except  that  I  haye 
done  so  with  a  yiew  to  the  correction  of  a  public  eyil ;  and 
this  brings  me  to  say  again  that  the  bonaJUe  deaf  and  dumb 
beggar  is  an  extremely  rare  personage.  Persons  of  this  class 
will  work  when  they  can  get  work ;  and  when  they  cannot, 
they  will  endure — uncomplainingly— but  they  will  not  beg. 
In  the  first  place  Ihey  cannot  be  apt  beggars :  there  is 
nothing  in  their  appearance  which  pleads  for  help,  and  there 
is  much  in  their  depriyation  which  disqualifies  them  from 
seeking  it.    To  the  blind,  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others. 
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t}i6y  ace  a  complete  and  perfect  contrast  The  appearance  of 
tbe  hlisd  is  itself  a  piteous  plea  in  their  behalf ;  and  be&idea 
that^  they  hear  the  expressions,  of  sympathy  which  their 
condition  excites,  and  they  have  powers  of  thought  and 
speech  as  perfect  as  ourselves,  and  can  therefore  make  their 
wants  and  wishes  known  to  every  one,  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  Dever  do.  They  are,  moreover,  £Bur  more  depen- 
dent upon  others  than  the  deaf  and  dumb  are;  and  this 
makes  them  seek  for  help*  Blindness,  again,  is  often  an 
accompaniment  of  general  feebleness  and  old  age  ;  and  this 
additionally  swells  the  ranks  of  pauperism  and  mendicancy,  so 
that  while  we  regret^  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  following 
results : — 


Mondioauto.        in  Workhooaes.  Total. 

Blind,  1851  473  ...  995  ...  7587 

Ditto,  1861  3?7  ...  920  ...  6879 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  1851  185  ...  296*  ...  4747 

Ditto,            1861  52  ...  22S  ...  4930 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Irish  returns,  and  apply 
to  that  country  only ;  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  as 
regards  Ireland  would  doubtless  apply  still  more  strongly 
to  our  own  deaf  mute  population.  In  saying  this,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  only.  Most  of  the 
deaf  i^d  dumb  children  in  these  kingdoms  are  receiving,  or 
have,  received,  a  certain  amount  of  education ;  of  the  rest^ 
some  are  disqualified  for  attendance  at  school  by  physical 
or  mental  weakness ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  true  that  some 
are  sometimes  found  begging,  and  others  may  even  be  found 
thieving ;  and  for  this  reason  : — they  may  be  trained  to  do 
that,  a&  tbey  may  be  trained  to  do  anything—ifhAi  is  bad,  as 
well  as  what  is  good — to  violate  the  law,  as  well  as  to  keep  it. 

*  Of  tke  200  lA  wMUwases  in  18S1,  BeTBnty-six  ivere  of  the  piopw  age  fiv 
being  at  eohool;  of  238  in  1861,  only  fourteen  wen  eo. 
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They  aimplja  and  in  simplicity,  do  what  others  set  them  to  do. 
With  minds  which  cannot  be  addressed^  and  which  therefore, 
previously  to  education,  are  inaccessible  to  counsel,  threat  or 
warning,  they  do  wrong  without  meaning  to  do  wrong,  or 
knowing  that  it  is  wrong,  at  the  instance  of  those  who  know 
better;  and  the  innocent  offenders  are  in  such  cases  often 
made  the  scapegoats  of  the  culpable  ones.  When  we  can 
get  such  children  away  from  associations  like  these,  and 
gather  them  into  our  schools,  they  are  rescued,  temporarily 
and  permanently ;  because  when  they  are  educated  and  grown 
up,  they,  knowing  better,  do  better.  It  is  the  uneducated 
deaf  and  dumb  who  "  get  into  trouble."  Only  one  out  of  the 
500  pupils  who  haye  passed  through  our  school  has  become 
identified  with  the  criminal  class,  and  him  we  had  been 
obliged  to  exclude.  Indeed  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
offenders  altogether  is  very  small  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  when 
I  mention  that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Baffles,  the  present 
stipendiary  magistrate,  I  made  enquiry  three  or  four  years 
ago,  as  to  the  practicability  of  putting  a  juYcnile  deaf  and 
dumb  delinquent  into  a  reformatory,  when  I  found,  after 
receiving  answers  from  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  that  there  were  no  deaf  and  dumb  criminals  requiring 
a  reformatory,  or  even  the  establishment  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
wu'd  in  any  existing  reformatory. 

This  shews  in  a  very  peculiar,  but  still  a  very  conclusive 
way,  the  utility  of  our  institutions  as  preventive  agencies. 
A  class  which,  if  merely  harmless,  would  be  a  burden,  is  made 
by  education  self-supporting,  enterprising,  and  prosperous ; 
but  if  it  were  ill-disposed,  it  would  be  a  nuisance ;  yet,  by 
this  same  agency,  these  deaf  mutes  become  too  proud  to  be 
beggars,  and  too  honest  and  full  of  self-respect  to  be  thieves. 
Surely  to  have  done  this  is  to  have  done  something  :  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  workhouse  and  the  prison.  But  we  do  more 
than  this ;  for  we  send  them  into  the  world  competent  for 
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life's  duties^  in  the  workshop,  in  their  families,  and  in  society, 
and  to  "  walk  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends." 

And  there  are  other  ways  in  which  this  work  of  beneficence 
has  been  improved,  consolidated  and  rendered  lasting. 
Large  sums  have  been  raised  and  expended  in  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  those  previously 
erected.  *  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  is  now  what  it 
was  in  1851 — as  regards  extent  and  accommodations,  merely. 
The  institutions  at  Newcastle  and  Swansea  and  the  infant 
school  at  Manchester  have  been  built  during  this  decade. 
Those  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Exeter,  Brighton,  Don- 
caster  have  been,  or  are  in  process  of  being,  largely  extended 
and  improved.  Besides  this,  new  developements  of  the  work 
have  taken  place.  I  have  just  mentioned  the  infant  school 
in  Manchester — an  experiment  rendered  more  appropriate 
and  necessary  in  Manchester,  where  mothers  are  frequently 
factory  workers,  than  in  any  other  place.  This  scheme  owes 
its  existence  to  the  persevering  advocacy  of  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  in  that  city,  Thomas  Turner  Esq., 
and  the  institution  is  under  the  management  of  one  of  our 
own  members,  Mr.  William  Stainer.  Then,  if  we  commence 
earlier  than  formerly,  we  do  not  leave  ofip  where  we  did. 
What  sort  of  a  scholar  would  he  be  who  never  opened  a 
Greek  or  Latin  book  after  he  left  school  ?  What  would  any- 
one be,  intellectually  or  religiously,  if  intellectual  culture  and 
religious  instruction  were  limited  to  the  time  he  spent  at 
school,  and  were  then  suddenly  arrested  by  his  removal^  and 
never  continued  afterwards  ?  The  experience  of  every  one 
amongst  us  will  enable  him  to  see  how  dwarfed,  inadequate, 
and  poor  this  result  would  be,  compared  with  that  which  is 
attained  through  the  beneficial  influence  of  society,  books, 
study,  and  the  opportunities  of  public  worship.  By  these 
means  our  own  stores  of  knowledge  are  constantly  freshened 
and  renewed,  and  further  acquisitions  are  constantly  made. 
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Pictare  to  yourselves  the  mind  in  which  this  does  not  take 
place — where  the  physical  deprivation  of  deafness  makes 
intercommunication  on  almost  all  but  the  most  familiar  and 
practical  subjects  nearly  impossible,  except  with  a  few  persons. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this.  I  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  that.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  it.  But  we 
must  not  be  diverted  by  these  exceptions  from  trying  to  fix 
our  attention  upon  what  must  be  the  general,  ordinary,  and 
inevitable  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  this  large  class  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  dwell  upon  these 
exceptions ;  but  we  must  not  look  upon  the  few  until  we 
overlook  the  many.  The  few  can  take  care  of  themselves ;  and 
whatever  is  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  many  is  for  their 
advantage  also,  though  their  necessity  is  not  so  great.  Of 
the  mass  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  they  are  in  humble 
circumstances,  of  moderate  capacity,  with  moderate  attain- 
ments, and  could  only  spend  a  limited  time  at  school,  where 
they  had  to  learn  all  that  they  ever  have  learned.  How  little 
did  we  learn  at  school  to  what  we  learned  thereafter  !  The 
living  voice  is  our  teacher,  speaking  from  the  lips  of  all 
around  us,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  finest  minds  in  all  ages ; 
but  this  voice  can  never  break  that  silence  in  which  the  deaf 
mute  is  entombed;  and  it  is  spoken  language  alone  which 
makes  a  written  language  vivid  and  vital.  A  language  which 
is  unspoken  is,  in  more  senses  than  the  literal  one,  a  dead 
letter.  For  the  words  we  read  only  represent  to  us  the  words 
we  spoke,  long  before  we  could  read  at  all,  and  which  we 
know  are  in  familiar  use  by  thousands  of  persons  who  cannot 
read  a  syllable :  but  to  those  who  never  spoke  them,  what 
can  they  have  of  that  wonderful  power  of  which  we  speak 
when  we  quote  Gray's  descriptive  line — 

'*  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum  7" 

From  all  this  instruction  by  the  living  voice,  and  from  almost 
all  but  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  world  of  letters,  the  vast 
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majority  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  long  exoluded. 
Oar  own  education  never  ceases ;  we  are  constantly  receiving 
knowledge  ;  building  upon  the  foundations  laid  in  our  early 
education  at  school.    Who  is  to  do  this  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ?    How  is  it  to  be  done  ?    Why  are  they  who  need  it  so 
much  the  more  on  account  of  their  affliction  to  be  left  without 
any  instruction  in  a  language  (the  only  language — the  langnage 
of  signs)  "  understood  by  the  people  "  themselves  ?    This  is  a 
question  which  has  long  pressed  far  an  answer,  and  that 
answer  it  has  now  received.     It  is  within  this  period  of  ten 
years,  which  has  engaged  our  attention  to-night,  that  this 
further  advantage  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  gained. 
There  are  new  agencies  at  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom,  which  aim 
at  placing  them  in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  intel- 
lectual advantages  and  religious  privileges,  as  is  held  by 
ourselves.    In  London  and  Manchester,  separate  societies  are 
supported  for  this  very  work.     While  I  am  addressing  yoa 
here,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Manchester,  is  addressing  a  deaf  and 
dumb  audience  (if  you  will  forgive  the  inisnomer),  in  that 
city — ^giving  the  opening  lecture  of  a  course  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Seasons,  which  Mr.  Stainer  is  interpreting  by 
signs  to  those  whom  the  voice  of  the  speaker  can  never  reach. 
Every  Sunday,  in  London,  Manchester,   Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow ;  in  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Halifax  and  Hull ;  at  Ash  ton, 
Birmingham,  Belfast,  Brighton,  and  here  in  Liverpool,  the 
adult  deaf  and  dumb  in  these  several  localities  are  assembled 
together,  and  religious  services  are  conducted  in  the  only 
mode  which  enables  them  to  take  an  intelligent  and  willing 
part  in  them — by  their  language  of  signs.     We  have  our  own 
service  at  the  Institution  in  Oxford  Street  every  Sunday  after- 
noon.   We  have  our  congregation  of  far  more  than  a  hundred 
souls,  every  one  of  whom  is  deaf,  except  my  assistants  and 
myself.    To  see  us  in  that  hour's  service — that  one  hour  in 
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the  week,  reiiienil>«r^  wliieii  is,  to  lieait  «tid  miiul,  the  prospect 
and  the  tetrospect  of  all  the  week  besides,  to  the  attentive 
groiqi  whioh  gathers  lound  as*^to  eee  us  then  and  there,  if 
any  of  you  oould  see  it,  might  shew  you  what  was  meant  in 
yesterday's  Gomrier  by  the  apt  title  of ''  Silent  Sermons ;"  bnt 
there  is  one  thing  yon  never  would  see,  and  that  is  a  sleepy 
congregation.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  as  nuioh  as 
might  be  said  abont  this  particnlar  fbtm  of  usefulness^  on 
account  of  my  own  immediate  connection  with  it,  but  I  may 
mention  that  steps  have  been  taken  this  very  day  for  engraft- 
ing upon  this  a  society  for  mutual  help  and  benefit — for 
giving  counsel  and  assistance,  and  affording  to  the  members, 
in  "  trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sickness  or  any  other  adversity,"  a 
friend  and  helper  in  their  need. 

And  now,  just  briefly  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said,  I 
have  shewn,  I  think — 

1.  That  we  have  more  deaf  and  dumb  persons  to  teach  now 
than  we  had  in  1851. 

2.  That  more  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught. 

3.  That  the  education  they  receive  is  sound  and  serviceable, 
inasmuch  as  its  effect  is  to  make  them  respect  themselves, 
and  make  them  honest  and  industrious ;  for  we  find — 

{a)  That  the  paupers  have  diminished  in  number. 
{b)  The  mendicants  are  almost  non-existent. 
{c)  And  criminals  are  entirely  so. 

4.  That  the  number  of  those  employed  in  remunerative 
occupations  is  much  increased,  and  the  area  of  employment 
considerably  enlarged. 

5.  That  the  appliances  of  our  Institutions  are  made  to 
embrace  far  more  of  the  life  pf  the  pupil  than  the  school 
age.  Infants  are  not  too  young,  nor  the  aged  too  old, 
to  be  cared  for  and  ministered  to,  by  the  agencies  which  were 
first  called  into  existence  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  are 
primarily  and  properly  applied  to  that  purpose. 
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To  one  who  has  devoted  not  much  less  than  twenty-fire 
years  of  the  most  aotive  and  energetic  part  of  his  life  to  this 
subject  and  to  this  class  of  the  community,  it  is  not  without 
encouragement  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  so  much  pro- 
gress in  which  he  has  borne  his  part,  and  upon  results  which 
he  has  helped  to  gain ;  nor  is  it,  may  I  add  further,  without 
much  gratification  that  he  has  seen  how  willingly  and  sympa- 
thisingly  you  have  listened  to-night  to  the  story  he  has  had 
to  tell. 


THE   HISTOKT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE 

TEAR   1844. 

By  J.  T.  Towson,  Esq.,  F.R.0.8. 
(Bus  9yh  Fabbuabt,  1860.) 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Science  of 
Photography,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  several  distinct  classes 
of  discoveries,  the  combination  of  which  was  necessary  to 
bring  about  its  present  advancement. 

The  mechanical  department  had  its  origin  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  John  Baptist  Porta  invented 
the  camera,  by  means  of  which  instrument  the  rays  of  light 
are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  objects  from 
which  those  rays  are  reflected.  The  science  of  Chemistry  in 
various  ways  contributed  to  the  production  of  a  photographic 
picture.  In  the  first  place,  the  action  of  light  produces  a 
change  in  the  affinities  of  the  salts,  or  other  materials  of 
which  the  photographic  preparation  consists,  for  other  che- 
mical preparations  afterwards  employed.  This  is  sometimes 
attended  by  a  change  of  the  colour  of  the  material  acted  on 
by  light,  but  not  always  so.  In  this  latter  case,  the  deve- 
loping process  is  necessary,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
fixing  process  is  required  to  render  the  picture  permanent 
The  first  chemical  discovery  leading  to  the  science  of  Photo- 
graphy was  made  by  Scheel  in  1777,  who  found  that  the 
solar  ray  darkened  the  chloride  of  silver.  In  1801  Ritter 
discovered  that  on  the  nitrate  and  other  salts  of  silver  a 
similar  effect  was  produced. 
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Wedgwood  two  years  afterwards  applied  the  last-named 
discovery  to  photographic  purposes.  He  applied  the  solation 
of  salts  of  silver  to  leather,  and  by  this  process  he  obtained 
copies  from  paintings  on  glass.  Bat  he  remarks  that — *'  No 
"  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  uncolonred  parts 
"  of  the  copy  or  profile  from  being  acted  upon  by  light,  have 

as  yet  been  saccessful.     The  images,  formed  by  means  of  a 

camera  obscura,  have  been  found  to  be  too  faint  to  produce 
"  in  any  moderate  time  an  effect  upon  nitrate  of  silver." 

Although  thus  early  in  the  present  century  advances  were 
made  in  the  science  of  Photography,  it  could  not  be  said  to 
exist  as  an  art  previously  to  1839.  It  is  true  that  Niepce,  as 
early  as  1814,  produced  pictures  in  the  camera;  and  in  1829 
Daguerre  produced,  on  sheets  of  silver-plated  copper^  his 
pictures  known  by  the  name  of  Daguerreotype.  But  these 
discoveries  remained  hidden  to  the  men  of  science  and  art 
until  1839^  when  the  French  Government  purchased  these 
secrets. 

Immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  discoveries  of  M. 
Niepce  and  M.  Daguerre,  several  English  men  of  scieaoe, 
who  had  pursued  researches  in  the  same  direction,  w^e 
encouraged  to  exert  greater  diligence.  They  received  further 
stimulus  to  pursue  these  investigations  from  the  &ct  that  the 
English  artist  was  deprived,  by  a  patent,  of  the  endowment 
which  the  French  government  had  bestowed  on  "  the  world 
"  of  science  and  of  art."  This  ultimately  led  to  the  English 
School  of  Photography,  that  has  now  superseded  the  dis- 
coveries of  Daguerre. 

The  processes  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre  brought  to  light 
two  departments  of  Photography  not  previously  known — the 
developing  and  fixing  processes.  By  their  methods  the 
impression  made  whilst  the  tablet  was  in  the  camera  was 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible,  but  was  made  so  by  the  developing 
process. 
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Niepoe  employed  tablets  of  glass  or  of  silver  plated  on 
oopper,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  aspbaltuxn.  These 
were  exposed  Jrom  six  to  ei^ht  hours  in  the  camera,  when  a 
faint  ontline  only  was  visible.  The  development  was  accom- 
plished by  a  solvent,  that  acted  less  readily  on  the  asphaltmn 
that  had  been  exposed  to  light,  than  on  that  which  had 
xemained  comparatively  in  shade. 

The  process  of  Daguerre  was  far  more  complicated.  All 
bis  pictores  were  imprinted  on  silver  plated  on  copper,  and 
consisied  of  five  operations ;  and  most  of  these  were  very 
delicate,  and  required  very  skilful  manipulation.  Still  for 
several  years  it  defied  competition.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
greatest  ultimate  value  of  the  discoveries  of  Daguerre  con- 
sisted in  directing  the  attention  of  the  photographers 
geoerally  to  the  fact,  that  imperceptible  impressions  may  bo 
made  in  the  camera,  which  certain  developing  re-agents^  when 
applied,  would  render  visible. 

The  "  fixing  process  "  of  Daguerre  may  also  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  connection  with  Photography, 
The  other  methods  adopted,  previously  to  his  discovery  being 
known,  may  be  described  as  the  rendering  that  part  of  the 
preparation  not  acted  on  by  light  less  sensitive,  rather  than 
in  absolutely  protecting  it  from  the  further  influence  of 
the  solar  ray.  Daguerre's  method  was  by  the  employment 
of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  by  which  he  dissolved 
and  thus  removed  the  salts  of  silver  not  acted  upon  by  light, 
rendering  the  picture  absolutely  fixed,  as  far  as  the  further 
action  of  light  is  concerned.  The  materials  employed  by 
others  at  this  time  were  common  salt,  iodides  or  bromides, 
which  converted  the  whole  of  the  salts  of  silver  not  acted  on 
by  light  into  a  chloride,  iodide  or  bromide  as  the  case  may  be. 
Each  of  these  salts,  uncombined  with  other  salts  of  silver,  is 
far  less  sensitive  than  a  preparation  in  which  various  salts  of 
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silver  are  present  in  determined  proportions.  The  hyposul* 
pbite  of  soda  has  been  employed  down  to  the  present  day 
for  fixing  photographs ;  either  this  salt  or  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  is,  I  believe,  now  universally  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

Down  to  the  year  1840  still-life  objects  alone  could  be 
depicted   by  Photography.     When  Daguerre  published  his 
process,  a  period  of  twenty  minutes  was  required  to  obtain 
a  good  picture  of  an  object;  and  the  other  photographic 
processes   then   known    required    even  a    longer  period  of 
time.     Several   chemists   and   others,   during  this  and  the 
former  year,  had  laboured  in  endeavouring  to  shorten  the 
time   required  to  produce   a  photograph.    Amongst  others 
thus  employed  at  the  period  named  were  Talbot,  Glaudet, 
Goddard,   Draper,    Herschel   and   Hunt.      Professor  Hunt 
and  myself  pursued  this  object  conjointly  during  the  whole 
of  1839.     I  directed  my  attention  principally   to   the  me- 
chanical  department — the  improvement  of  the   camera  for 
photographic  purposes ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  was  principally  em- 
ployed in  discovering  new  chemical  preparations  applicable 
to   Photography,    and    in  rendering    those    already  known 
more  sensitive.    Our  labours  were  both,  to  some  extent, 
crowned  with  success.    In  my  experiments  on  the  comparative 
value  of  lenses,  I  found  that  the  quickest  were  those  made  of 
flint  glass,  and   that  the  thinner  the  glass  the  more  rapid 
was  the  process ;    and  that  achromatic  glasses  were  much 
slower  than  simple  lenses,  but  that  the  latter  gave  a  confused 
and  indistinct  picture.     This  I  discovered  to  arise  from  the 
luminous  ray  being  subject  to  a  less  amount  of  refraction 
than  the  chemical  ray  ;*  that  with  a  lens  or  lenses  of  twelve- 
inch  focus  by  moving  the  plate  or  paper  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
nearer  the  lens,  a  picture  was  produced  quite  equal  to  that 

•  See  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  NoTtmber,  1S39, 
page  882,  and  Hunt's  Manual  qf  Photography  (1854),  page  169. 
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obtained  by  means  of  an  achromatic  lens,^  and  in  less  than 
one-twentieth  the  time.f 

I  intimated^  when  I  published  this  discovery,  that  the  use 
of  non- achromatic  lenses  of  large  dimensions  might  lead  to  the 
application  of  Photography  to  the  purpose  of  portraiture.J 
This  expectation  was  realized,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  remarks  of  Professor  Hunt§  : — "  Dr. 
"Draper,  of  New  Fork,  acting  on  the  suggestions   of  Mr. 

Towson,  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  the  focus,  succeeded 

in  accelerating  his  process  so  far  as  to  obtain  portraits  from 
"  the  life." 

About  the  same  time  I  made  many  experiments  with  cameras 
having  mirrors  instead  of  lenses.  ||  These  cameras  were  very 
quick,  and  gave  a  very  distinct  picture  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  which,  however^  was'  very  limited.  Whilst  we  were 
thus-successful,  Goddard  and  Olaudet  were  still  more  fortunate 
in  their  attempts  to  accelerate  the  process  by  improvements 
in  the  chemical  department.  Goddard  discovered  that  the  use 
of  a  small  amount  of  bromine,  mixed  with  the  iodine,  greatly 
reduced  the  time  necessary  to  make  the  required  impression  ; 
and  Olaudet,  about  the  same  time,  discovered  that  the  intro- 
duction  of  small  portions    of  liquid   chlorine  produced  a 


•  Olaudet  shows,  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine, 
1844,  that  the  himinous  and  chemical  foci  were  not  of  the  same  length,  even 
with  achromatic  lenses.  Achromatic  lenses  are,  however,  generally  used  at  pre- 
sent in  tbis  country;  but  in  America  a  combination  of  simple  lenses.  The 
lenses  of  some  very  quick  cameras,  used  in  this  country  for  taking  portraits  of 
ehildreu«  are  similar  to  the  one  I  described  in  1839. 

f  The  chemical  ray  has  since  been  denominated  "  actinism." 

I  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  Noyember,  1839, 
page  385. 

f  Ibid^  September,  1840  and  1844.  Also,  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photography, 
page  96. 

{]  Hunt's  Manual  of  Photography,  page  99,  where  a  drawing  of  my  reflecting 
eamera  is  also  giren.  In  taking  a  Daguerreotype,  or  any  otlier  positive  picture, 
in  the  ciimera,  the  reflector  had  the  advaotsge  in  depicturing  the  right  for  the 
right  and  the  left  for  the  left,  whereas  in  the  refracting  camera  right  and  left 
were  reversed ;  hut  this  defect  is  corrected  by  printing  positiTe  pictures  tcom 
negatiTes  taken  in  the  refracting  camera* 
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similar  effect.  The  anion  of  these  two  discoveries  so  accele- 
rated the  process  as  to  render  it  no  longer  difficult  to  take 
portraits  from  life  with  every  description  of  camera.  Thns, 
we  find  that  salts  of  silver,  which,  when  used  by  themselves, 
were  but  little  affected  by  light,  greatly  accelerated  the 
most  sensitive  of  homogeneous  preparations.  Mr.  Talbot 
reduced  his  salts  of  silver  either  to  a  chloride  or  a  bromide, 
to  prevent  the  further  action  of  light,  and  y6t  either  or 
both  of  these  when  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  pre- 
parations previously  regarded  as  being  very  sensitive,  were 
found  to  quicken  the  process  to  a  very  considerable  extents 
With  the  discoveries  of  Goddard  and  Claudet  the  Daguerreo- 
type process  attained  its  greatest  progress,  as  far  as  the 
quickness  of  the  process  is  concerDed.  It  has,  however,  con- 
nected with  it,  some  objection  that  further  stimulated  the 
Photographer  to  pursue  the  science  in  other  directions.  The 
Daguerreotype  picture  was  unsuited  for  various  purposes,  to 
which  photography  is  now  applied.  The  reflection  from  those 
parts  representing  shade,  requires  that  the  tablet  should  be 
held  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  line  from  which  the  light  pro- 
ceeds. They  are  unsuitable  for  being  introduced  into  books 
or  albums. 

About  the  same  time  I  succeeded  in  taking  photographs 
on  glass,  but  the  process  was  slow  and  tedious,  because  no 
developing  process  unconnected  with  Daguerreotype  had  yet 
been  discovered.* 

Next  to  Daguerre,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  introduced  tlie  develop- 

•  In  the  Manual  of  Photography ^  page  94,  Professor  Hunt  thus  describeB  my 
process : — "  Mr.  Towson  employed  glass  plates,  prepared  in  this  manner,  with 
<*  much  sQCoess.  The  mode  adopted  by  that  gentleman  was,  to  hare  a  h6z  the 
"  exact  size  of  the  plate,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  smaU  hole ;  the  glass  wa« 
**  placed  over  the  bottom,  and  the  mixed  solution,  jasC  ationg  enoagh  to  he  milkj, 
"  of  salt  and  silver  poured  in.  As  the  fluid  finds  its  way  slowly  around  the  edges 
"  of  the  glass,  it  filters  ont,  separating  the  fine  precipitate  whifih  is  left  behind 
*'  on  the  surface  of  the  plate."  I  may  add  that  thia  precipitate,  when  diy, 
adheres  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  glasa;  which,  prenoiuly  to  being  phused  in, 
the  camera,  was  dipped  into  a  bath  of  a  solutioa  of  nitiato  of  silver. 
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mg  process.  In  1841  he  invented  the  Galotype,  which  at 
that  period,  next  to  Daguerreotype,  was  the  most  sensitive ; 
bat  Gak>type»  as  it  now  exists,  has  heen  improved  by  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Gundell,  whose  process  appeared  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May^ 
1844.  Abont  the  same  time  Hnnt  discovered  his  Ferrotype, 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  has  broaght  down  the  science 
of  Photography  to  the  present  day. 

The  great  value  of  this  discovery  wals  the  developing  power  of 
thepAotosulphate  of  iron.  This,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  discovered  during  the  subsequent  twenty 
years^  still  remains  in  use  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  in  connexion  with  Photography,  as  it 
IB  now  in  practice,  that  was  made  at  that  early  period. 

The  prepared  paper  on  which  positive  photographs  are  now 
printed  from  the  negative,  may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the 
earliest  of  those  practised  by  the  English  School  of  Photo- 
graphy. Fox  Talbot  in  1834  prepared  a  paper  very  similar 
to  those  now  in  use  for  printing  &om  negatives ;  and  when 
in  1839  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  picture,  little  remained  for  future  discovery, 
except  by  varying  the  solution,  by  which  the  paper  is  prepared, 
80  as  to  quicken  the  process  and  improve  the  tone  of  colour, 
and  the  manufacture  of  paper  expressly  for  photographic 
purposes. 

Since  the  period  we  have  referred  to  in  this  paper,  great 
progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  producing  negatives  of 
far  greater  valuQ  than  any  of  those  known  at  that  period. 
These  improvements  have  principally  been  founded  on  the  use 
of  collodion,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Fry.* 

•  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  determine  whether  the  coUodion 
prooess  had  ite  origin  with  Fry  or  Archer.  This  defect  in  the  history  of  the  disco- 
T«ne8  made  tabseqaently  to  those  described  in  this  paper,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
neither  Archer  nor  Fry  published  his  invention  until  after  it  had  been  practised 
bj  others.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  both  these  gentlemen  made  this 
dieeoTery  independent  of  each  other. 
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Td  this  paper  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  enter  into  any 
details,  but  merely  to  trace  the  foundation  of  Photography, 
which  was  laid  in  the  five  yeafs  commencing  with  1889,  after 
which  period  I  have  had  but  little  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  science. 


The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  science  and  the  art  of 
Photography,  afiPords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  many  interesting  discoveries  are  developed. 
After  the  publication  of  the  discoveries  of  Daguerre,  for  a 
short  period  a  feeling  of  universal  astonishment  was  excited. 
But  this  gradually  subsided ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Photo- 
graphy, as  a  science,  was  progressing.  In  1850  the*  writer 
of  the  article,  "Photogenic  Drawings/*  in  the  Penny 
CyclopcRdia  says,^  ''  Now  that  the  first  novelty  has  worn  off, 
"  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  discovery  has  greatly 
"  diminished."  Six  years  subsequently,  in  the  supplement  to 
the  same  work,  after  describing  the  progress  that  had  since  been 
attained,  the  writer  remarks,t  "  Of  an  art  bo  new^  it  woald  be 
"  premature  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  advantages.'*  And  so 
to  the  present  time,  new  appliances  of  the  art  are  continually 
being  brought  into  operation ;  and  we  may  now  say  that  there 
scarcely  exists  a  family  within  the  pale  of  the  civilized  members 
of  the  human  race,  that  is  not,  to  some  extent,  indebted  to 
the  Photographic  art.  Several  sciences  have  also  received  its 
aid,  Astronomy  and  ArchaBology  amongst  the  number;  and 
from  time  to  time  we  still  hear  of  some  new  application  of 
this  valuable  and  interesting  art.  As  a  science  its  resources 
have  been  more  slowly  developed,  but  may  ultimately  be 
found  of  equal  value. 

*  Bm  Tolame  znii,  page  ]  IS. 

f  See  fint  supplement,  artiole  "  Fhotognphj,"  Tolume  zii,  page  420. 


ON    THE    CUP-CUTTINGS    AND    RlNG-CUTTINGS 
ON  THE   OALDER  STONES  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

By  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.  {Edinburgh), 

VuX'PrendeiU  of  the  Society  of  AntiquarieM  of  Scotland. 
(Bead  12th  Januabt,  1865.) 


Lately  the  attention  of  archaeologists  has  heen  strongly  called 
to  cnp  and  ring  sculptarings  on  stones  and  rocks  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  lapidary  surfaces  are 
not  smoothed  or  hewn  in  any  way  to  receive  the  sculpturings. 
The  sculpturings  themselves  consist  of  incised  cuttings  of 
various  forms.  The  principal  or  generic  types,  however, 
hitherto  ohserved  are  the  following : — 

1.  Hollow  rounded  excavations  or  cups — varying  from  one 
to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter ;  hut  shallow  in  proportion 
to  their  hreadth. 

2.  Cups  of  the  preceding  type  encircled  hy  one  incised  ring. 
8.  Cups  surrounded  hy  a  series  of  concentric  and  enlarging 

complete  rings. 

4.  Cups  with  an  enclosing  ring  or  series  of  rings  hut  the 
rings  rendered  incomplete  hy  a  straight  radial  groove  or 
channel  traversing  them  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

5.  Similar  series  of  concentric  rings  without  a  central  cup  ; 
and 

6.  Series  of  encircling  rings  made  hy  a  spiral  line  or  volute. 
These  lapidary  archaic  cuttings  have  now  heen  found  in 

many  different  localities;  and  in  some  localities  in  great 
abandance.  On  rocks  and  monoliths  on  the  hanks  of  the  Add 
in  Argyllshire,  I  have  counted  nearly  two  hundred  ring  and 
cup  cuttings,  in  a  district  about  six  or  eight  miles  long  and 
two  or  three  miles  in  breadth.     Above  three  hundred  groups 
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of  the  lapidary  circles  have  been  discovered  within  the  last 
fetw  years  within  the  county  of  Northumberland  alone. 

The  cup  and  ring  cuttings  have  been  discovered  in  a 
variety  of  relations  or  positions.  I  have  seen  them  sculptured 
on  the  surfaces  of  rocks  in  situ ;  on  large  stones  placed 
inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  old  British  cities  and  camps ; 
on  blocks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  olden  dwellings  and 
strongholds  of  archaic  living  man ;  on  the  interior  of  the 
chambered  sepulchres  and  kistvaens  of  the  archaic  dead ;  on 
monoliths  and  on  cromlechs ;  and  repeatedly  in  Scotland  on 
megalithic  or  so-called  "  Druidical "  circles. 

The  Calder  Stones  near  Liverpool  afford  a  very  interesting 
and  remarkable  example  of  these  cup  and  ring  carvings  upon 
this  last  variety  of  stones — or»  in  other  words»  upon  the  stones 
of  a  small  megalithic  circle.  Some  of  the  Calder  Stones 
afford  ample  evidence  of  modem  chiselling,  as  remarked  by 
its  sharpness  and  outray  figurings.  But  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  cut  upon  them — though  in  some  pacts  greatly  faded 
away — sculpturings  of  cups  and  concentric  rings  exactly 
similar  to  those  existing  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland.^  These  archaic  carvings  upon  the  Calder  Stones 
are  remarkable  not  only  from  their  perfect  and  entire  simi- 
larity to  the  sculptures  found  elsewhere ;  but  still  more  so 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  here  |)resented  upon  a  single 
circle,  almost  every  known  and  recognised  type  of  these 
cuttings ;  thus  affording  one  strong  proof  among  many  others 
that  the  cup  and  ring  cuttings  are  all  of  one  class  of  art 
and  of  one  origin,  though  somewhat  diverse  in  form  and  type. 

The  Calder  circle  is  about  six  yards  in  diameter.  It  consists 
of  five  stones  which  are  still  upright,  and  one  that  is  iallen. 

•  I  have  reoeWed,  for  example,  from  my  friend  Dr.  Wyse,  a  sketch  of  a 
scalptured  Btone  obtained  from  an  ancient  "  weem  "  or  nndergroand  house  in 
Fornnhire,  where  some  of  the  lapidary  circles  are  so  precisely  similar  in  appear* 
ance  to  those  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  largest  Calder  Stone,  that,  though  the 
two  Btonee  are  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  oarred  by 
the  same  hand,  and  had  met,  too,  with  the  tame  form  of  diidntegration. 
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ThiB  stones  consist  of  slabs  and  blocks  of  red  sandstone,  all 
difFsrent  in  size  and  sbi4pe. 

The  fallen  stone  is  small,  and  shews  nothing  on  its  exposed 
side ;  but  possibly,  if  turned  over,  some  markings  might  be 
discovered  on  its  other  surface. 

Of  the  five  standing  stones,  the  largest  of  the  set  (No.  I) 
is  a  sandstone  slab,  between  five  and  six  feet  in  height  and  in 
breadth.  On  its  outer  surface — or  the  surface  turned  to  the 
exterior  of  the  circle—  there  is  a  flaw  above  from  disintegration 
and  splintering  of  the  stone ;  but  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
surface  presents  between  thirty  and  forty  cup  depressions, 
varying  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  and 
at  its  lowest  and  left-hand  comer  is  a  concentric  circle  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  consisting  of  four  enlarging  rings,  but 
apparently  without  any  central  depression. 

The  opposite  surface  of  this  stone,  No.  J ,  or  that  directed 
to  the  interior  of  the  circle,  has  near  its  centre  a  cup  cut  upon 
It,  with  the  remains  of  one  surrounding  ring.  On  the  right 
side  of  this  single-ringed  cup  are  the  faded  remains  of  a 
concentric  circle  of  three  rings.  To  the  left  of  it  there  is 
another  three-ringed  circle,  with  a  central  depression,  but  the 
upper  portions  of  the  rings  are  broken  off.  Above  it  is  a 
double-ringed  cup,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  external  ring 
is  a  volute  leading  from  the  central  cup,  and  between  the 
outer  and  inner  ring  is  a  fragmentary  line  of  apparently 
aaother  volute,  making  a  double-ringed  spiral  which  is 
common  on  some  Irish  stones,  as  on  those  of  the  great  archaic 
mausoleum  at  New  Grange,  but  extremely  rare  in  Great 
Britain.  At  the  very  base  of  this  stone,  and  towards  the  left, 
are  two  small  volutes,  one  with  a  central  depression  or  cup, 
the  other  seemingly  without  it.  One  of  these  small  volutes 
oonatsts  of  three  turns,  the  other  of  two. 

The  next.. stone,  No*  2  in  the  series,  is  about  six  feet  high 
and  samewbat  quadrangular.     On  one  of  its  sides,  half-way 
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np,  is  a  single  cup  catting ;  on  a  second  side,  and  near  its 
base,  a  volute  consisting  of  five  rings  or  turns,  and  seven 
inches  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  and  on  a  third  side  (that 
pointing  to  the  interior  of  the  circle),  a  concentric  circle  of 
three  rings  placed  half-way  or  more  up  the  stone. 

The  stone  No.  3,  placed  next  to  it  in  the  circle,  is  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  height;  thick  and  somewhat  quad- 
rangular, but  with  the  angles  much  rounded  off.  On  its 
outermost  side  is  apparently  a  triple  circle  cut  around  a 
central  cup ;  but  more  minute  examination  and  fingering  of 
the  lines  shews  that  this  figure  is  produced  by  a  spiral  line  or 
volute  starting  from  the  central  cup,  and  does  not  consist  of 
separate  rings.  The  diameter  of  the  outermost  circle  of  the 
volute  is  nearly  ten  inches.  Below  this  figure,  and  on  the 
rounded  edge  between  it  and  the  next  surface  of  the  stone 
to  the  left,  are  the  imperfect  and  faded  remains  of  a  larger 
quadruple  circle.  On  one  of  the  two  remaining  sides  of 
this  stone  is  a  double  concentric  circle  with  a  radial  groove 
or  gutter  uniting  them.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  radial 
groove  which  I  observed  on  the  Calder  Stones,  though  such 
radial  direct  lines  or  ducts  are  extremely  common  elsewhere 
in  the  lapidary  concentric  circles. 

The  stone  No.  4  is  too  much  weathered  and  disintegrated 
on  the  sides  to  present  any  distinct  sculpturings.  On  its 
flat  top  are  nine  or  ten  cups ;  one  large  and  deep  (being 
nearly  five  inches  in  diameter).  Seven  or  eight  of  these  cups 
are  irregularly  tied  or  connected  together  by  linear  channels 
or  cuttings.  In  this  and  other  respects  this  stone  resembles 
in  its  cups  and  lines  the  appearances  on  the  capstone  of  a 
cromlech  at  Clynnog-Fawr,  North  Wales,  and  one  of  a  series 
of  stones  on  the  Kue-hill  in  Stirlingshire. 

The  fifth  stone  is  too  much  disfigured  by  modem  apocryphal 
cuttings  and  chisellings  to  deserve  archseological  notice. 

The  day  on  which  I  visited  these  stones  was  dark  and  wet. 
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On  a  brighter  and  more  favourable  occasion  perhaps  some 
additional  markings  may  be  discoyered. 

The  whole  circle  was  inclosed  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Walker,  within  an  excellent  iron  railing ;  and  the  generous 
protection  thus  afforded  will,  it  is  hoped,  save  for  many  years 
from  further  mutilation,  a  monument  which  is,  I  believe, 
undoubtedly  the  oldest  specimen  that  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool,  of  the  art  and  work  of  archaic  man. 

Many  suggestions,  I  may  observe,  have  been  offered  in 
regard  to  the  intent  and  import  of  such  lapidary  cup  and  ring 
outtings  as  exist  on  the  Calder  Stones ;  but  none  of  the 
theories  proposed  solve,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  hieroglyphic 
mystery  in  which  these  sculpturings  are  still  involved.  They 
are  old  enigmatical  "handwritings  on  the  wall"  which  no 
modem  reader  has  yet  deciphered.  In  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  them,  let  us  be  content  with  merely 
collecting  and  recording  the  facts  in  regard  to  their  appearances, 
relations,  localities  &c. ;  for  all  early  theorising  will  in  all 
probability  end  only  in  error.  It  is  surely  better  frankly  to 
own  that  we  know  not  what  these  markings  mean  (and  possibly 
may  never  know  it),  rather  than  wander  off  into  that  vague 
mystification  and  conjecture  which  in  former  days  often 
brought  discredit  on  the  whole  study  of  archseology. 

But  in  regard  to  their  probable  era  let  me  add  one  suggestion. 
These  cup  and  ring  cuttings  have  now  been  traced  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  British  Isles,  from  Dorsetshire  to  Orkney, 
and  across  their  whole  breadth  from  Yorkshire  in  England 
to  Kerry  in  Ireland ;  and  in  many  of  the  inland  counties 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  They  are  evidently  dictated  by  some 
common  thought  belonging  to  some  common  race  of  men. 
But  how  very  long  is  it  since  a  common  race — or  successive 
-waves  even  of  a  common  race — inhabited  such  distant  districts 
as  I  have  just  named,  and  spread  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Pentland  Firth, 
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and  from  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  ? 

The  race  that  first  hegan  to  carve  them  were,  there  is  reason 
to  helieve,  that  race  amoog  our  forefathers  who  erected  the 
cromlechs,  the  chambered  barrows,  the  stone  circles,  the  large 
monoliths  and  the  other  megalithic  works,  which  are  still 
found  scattered  over  the  British  Islands.     If  we  may  judge 
from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  barrows  opened  in  our  own 
country,  in   the   Channel  Islands   and   in    Brittany,   these 
megalithic  builders  appear  to  have  been  still  sparingly,  if  at 
all,  provided  with   metallic  tools ;    and  the  chisellings  and 
carvings  upon   the  stones   themselves  can  be  all,   I  find, 
easily  imitated,  even  on  granite  rocks,  by  flint  weapons  and  a 
mallet*     The  ethnological  proofs  gathered  from  the  exami- 
nation  of  the  crania  found  in  connexion  with  megalithic 
sepulchral  structures  tend,  as  far  as  they  go  at  present,  to 
point  to  a  race  different  from,  and  seemingly  anterior  to,  the 
appearance  of  the  Celtic  race  in  our  Islands.     If  this  view, 
(a  view  held  by  some  of  our  first  archaeologists,)  ultimately 
prove  to  be  correct,  then  we  have  in  the  Calder  Stones, — and 
and   within  hail,   as  it  were,  of  the  busy  mart  and  great 
modem  city  of  Liverpool, — a  stone  structure  erected  and 
carved  by  a  Turanian  race,  who  dwelt  in  this  same  locality,  and 
lived  and  died  in  this  same  home  many  long  centuries  before 
Roman  or  Saxon,  Dane  or  Norman,  set  his  invading  foot  upon 
the  shores  of  Britain ;   and  possibly  anterior  even  to  that  far 
more  distant  date,  when  in  their  migration  westward  the  Cymry 
and  Celt  first  reached  this  remote  ''  Isle  of  the  Sea."    The 
extreme  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the  British  cup  and  ring 
cuttings  afford  at  least  sufficient  evidence  of  their  very  early 
and  archaic  character;  while  their  general  difibsion  proves 
that  the  race  or  races, — be  they  Celtic  or  Pre-Celdo, — that 
carved  them,  must  at  one  time    have    widely    overspread 
both  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 


ON   THE    ROMAN   TOPOGRAPHY    OF   EAST 

LANCASHIRE. 

By  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A,8.  dtc. 

(Bbad  16th  MiLBOH,  1865.) 


T&B  tenth  Iter  of  Antonine  is  well  known  to  have  passed 
irom  north  to  south  through  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Its 
principal  stations  are  now  much  better  defined  than  when  the 
Rot.  Thomas  Reynolds  published  his  Commentary  in  A.D. 
1799  ;  for  he  remarks^  (paye  S\6,)  that  "  no  Iter  in  Britain 
"  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries  so  much,  or  been 
"  made  out  so  little  satisfactory."  He  fixes  Bremetonacis  at 
Lancaster ;  Coccium  at  Ribchester ;  and  Mancunium  =» 
Mamucium,  at  Manchester.  In  this  arrangement  he  is  followed 
by  several  other  antiquaries  who  have  written  since  his  time. 

The  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester, 
prefers  to  place  Coccium  at  Blackrod,  for  which  he  is 
censured  by  the  historian  of  Whalley ;  and  the  reader  is 
cautioned  against  trusting  too  much  to  the  guidance  of 
Sichard  of  Cirencester.  This  caution,  however,  must  now  be 
somewhat  modified  ;  for  in  his  time  "  no  concurrence  of  roads, 
*'no  discovered  remains,  led  to  the  supposition  that  two 
**  stations  or  towns  of  eminence,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  or  of 
'*  Caracalla,  were  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ribble." 
{History  of  Whalley,  p.  13,  Ed.  1818.)  A  second  station 
has  nevertheless  been  found  on  this  river,  near  to  Walton-le- 
Dale ;  and  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick,  has  given  a 
fall  account  of  it  in  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  127-140,  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  this  Society,  and  again  in  pp.  89-46  of  his  valuable 
History  of  Preston.    A  fall  of  earth  at  this  place  has  recently 
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disclosed  a  very  fine  portion  of  Roman  pavement,  probably 
forming  a  part  of  the  military  road  from  Walton  to  Lancaster. 
The  pavement  lay  about  thirty  inches  below  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  soil ;  it  was  nearly  ten  yards  wide,  and  was 
composed  of  boulder  stones,  sand  and  gravel,  very  firmly  set 
Since  then  a  well-preserved  coin  of  Germanicns  has  been 
found  on  the  site  of  the  new  station  ;  and  these,  together  with 
numerous  fragments  of  pottery  &c.  &c.,  abundantly  prove 
that  the  Romans  certainly  had  a  second  permanent  station  on 
the  Kibble  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Preston.  The 
tradition,  therefore,  that  Preston  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Bib- 
chester  must  now  be  modified,  since  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  founded  from  those  at  Walton. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Hardwick  that,  *'  till  better  evidence  be  produced,"  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  interpretation 
of  the  Roman  topography  of  this  portion  of  Britain. 

Seteia  (Estuarium  =  Estuary  of  the  Dee. 
Belisama  CEstuarium  =  Estuary  of  the  Ribble. 
Portus  Sistuntiorum  =  Mouth  of  the  Wyre. 
Moricambe  QCstuarium  =  Morecambe  Bay. 
Bremetonacis  =  Lancaster. 
Coccium  =  Walton,  near  Preston. 
Mamucium  =  Manchester. 
Rigodunum  =  Rerigonium  =  Ribchester. 
Colunio  =  Galanea  ==  Colne.     {Ibid,  pp.  86-7.) 

Mr.  Hardwick  does  not  attempt  to  fix  the  station  **  Ad 
"  Alpes  Peninos  "  of  Richard  s  Itinerary  ;  but  suggests,  as 
others  had  done  before  him,  that  it  was  somewhere  near 
Pendle  Hill.  The  tenth  Iter  of  Antonine  is  then  corrected 
by  writing  ''  Coccium  ^  Walton,"  and  this  station  completes 
a  ^*  double  line  of  forts,  to  guard  the  passes  over  the  principal 
''  rivers  in  Lancashire."  The  first  line  is  placed  "  at  the 
"  bead  of  the  tidal  estuaries  of  the  Mersey,  the  Ribble  and 
'*  the  Lune."    It  comprises  Condate  =  Wilderspool,  near 
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Warrington,  on  the  Mersey ;  Coccium  =  Walton,  on  the 
Bibble  ;  and  Bremetonacis  =  Lancaster,  on  the  Lune.  The 
second  or  inland  line  is  formed  by  Mamucium  =  Manchester^ 
on  the  Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey ;  Rerigonium  = 
Ribchester,  on  the  Ribble ;  and  Ad  Alaunum  =^  Overborough, 
on  the  Lune.     {Hist.  Preston,  p.  34.) 

We  may,  therefore,  now  consider  these  as  so  many  fixed 
points,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  roads  which  intersect  the 
county.  The  Bev.  John  Whitaker,  after  tracing  a  portion  of 
the  great  road  from  north  to  south  through  Berigonium, 
alludes  to  several  "  minor  ways  "  to  Manchester,  York  &c., 
"  one  of  which  passes  through  Whalley,  and  points  to  Colne." 
{Hist.  Manch.y  vol.  i,  p.  186.)  He  afterwards  traces  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  course  of  Richard  s  seventh  Iter,  which 
runs  from  west  to  east,  beginning  at  Freckleton  on  the  Bibble ; 
but  after  leaving  Bibchester  he  passes  by  Clitheroe,  through 
Downham,  Broughton  near  Skipton,  and  thence  through 
Ilkley  to  York.  Betaming  to  the  '*  minor  road,"  he  finds  it 
passing  by  the  fortifications  of  Gastercliffe  near  Golne ;  and 
hence  concludes  that  this  place  is  the  Colunio  of  the  Anony- 
mous Bavennas.  He,  however,  places  Ad  Alpes  Peninos  at 
Broughton  in  Craven,  and  alters  the  distance  in  the  Iter 
accordingly.  Mr.  Hatcher,  in  his  edition  of  Bertrams 
Richard,  {London,  1809,)  adopts  this  arrangement,  in  which 
he  is  supported  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Leman  in  his  Commentary 
appended  to  the  same  work.  Their  joint  results  may  be  given 
thus: — 

''A  Portu  Sistuntiorum  Eboracum  usque,  sic."  From 
Freckleton  to — 

M.P. 

Berigonio   XIII  Bibchester. 

Ad  Alpes  Peninos  ...  XXIII Broughton. 

Alicana  X    Ilkley. 

Isurio XVIII    Aldborough. 

Eboracum  XVII     York. 
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The  Roman  road  being  tolerably  perfect  all  the  way  to  Aid- 
borough  and  the  vestiges  of  the  stations  undoabted,  these 
authors  consider  that  they  are  justified  in  altering  the  two 
first  distances  from  XXIII  and  VIII  to  XIII  and  XXIII,  as 
above.  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Whalley,  (pp.  29-32, 
Ed.  ]818,)  partially  dissents  from  these  views.  He  traces 
the  general  courses  of  the  two  great  roads,  which  intersected 
nearly  at  right  angles  on  Fulwood  Moor,  but  be  doubts 
whether  Ad  Alpes  Peninos  ought  to  be  considered  a  station ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  sought  on  the 
**  minor  way  "  which  traverses  "  the  eastern  skirts  of  Pendle." 
This  able  antiquary  was  not  inclined  to  place  much  confidence 
in  the  Itinera  of  Richard  ;  although  he  admits  the  existence 
of  the  stations  indicated  in  the  Iter  under  discussion.  Doubts 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  Richard  s  work  are  also  stated 
by  Messrs.  Petrie  and  Hardy  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
MoMumenta  Hislorica  ;  and  again  by  Dr.  Robson  in  pp.  10- 12, 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  Tran8€u:tion8  of  this  Society.  Thomas  Wright, 
in  his  Celt^  Raman  and  Saxony  lends  his  authority  to  the 
other  side,  and  I  think  with  very  sufficient  reasons : — *'  his 
"  roads  have  been  traced  where  he  (Richard)  places  them ; 
"  and  their  existence  was  certainly  not  known  in  Bertram's 
"  time."  {Celt  dc^  p.  459.)  The  via  media  has  been  found 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds,  who  considers  Richard  to  have 
been  ''  the  first  known  English  commentator  on  the  work  of 
*'  Antoninus."  {Iter  Britanniarum^  p.  126.)  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  not  only  the  names  of  the  stations,  hut  ike 
direction  of  the  roads  across  the  county^  are  given  with  an 
accuracy  in  Richard's  Itinerary  which  cannot  be  found  in 
either  Ptolemy  or  Antoninus;  and  hence  his  general  trust- 
worthiness may  be  considered  as  established. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Just  carefully  examined  the  route  of  the 
seventh  Iter,  commencing  with  Poulton-le-Fylde  on  the  Wyre, 
and  ending  with  Downham  on  the  north  of  Pendle  HiU ;  but 
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he  does  not  attezppt  to  fix  any  of  tiie  stations  beyond  Beri- 
goniom.  {Transactions  Hi^t.  Society y  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  3-10.) 
At  the  close  of  this  paper  he  remarks  "  that  much  remains  to 
'^be  done"  respecting  the  topography  of  the  district.  The 
difficulty  of  placing  the  stations  beyond  Ribchester  had  been 
felt  long  before  by  the  historian  of  Whalley.  Admitting 
Biohard's  authenticity  for  the  sake  of  argument  only,  he 
remarks  that  the  seventh  Iter  '*  calls  upon  us  to  look  out  for 
''  his  station  Ad  Alpes  Peninos  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
**  from  Berigonium."  {Hist.  Whalley,  p.  29.)  He  sets  out 
with  the  names  of  Calunio  and  Gallunio  from  the  Anonymous 
Bavennas,  and  supposes,  with  his  namesake  the  historian  of 
Manchester,  that  these  are  really  only  one  and  the  same 
station.  Finding  that  the  main  road  from  Bibchester,  on 
nearing  Pendle,  throws  off  a  branch  towards  Burnley,  he 
examines  the  route  of  this  "  minor  road "  and  finds  the 
remains  of  a  considerable  rectangular  encampment  at  Port- 
field,  about  two  miles  from  Whalley,  and  on  the  crest  of  a 
spur  irom  Pendle  Hill.  This  station  commands  the  valleys 
of  the  Calder  and  the  Bibble,  and  was  "  probably  one  of  the 
" castra  cestiva  dependent  upon  Bibchester."  {Whalley ^ 
p.  262.)  He  would  not  pronounce  this  to  be  Oallunio, 
because  he  held  that  there  was  no  such  station  on  this 
Iter. 

Since  Dr.  Whitaker  wrote  this  Boman  road  has  become 
much  better  known.  It  has  been  exposed  near  New  Church 
in  Pendle  Forest,  and  may  be  traced  from  Bibchester,  by 
Fortfield,  above  Sabden,  along  Wheatley  Lane,  and  on  by 
Barrowford  to  Castercliffe  near  Golne,  and  thence  over  the  hills 
towards  Ilkley.  Another  branch  from  Portfield  passed  through 
Burnley,  and  on  by  Cliviger  towards  Heptonstall  and  Slack, 
the  ancient  Camboduntim,  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
-^  Long  Causeway  "  in  one  j>art  of  its  course,  and  of  the 
"  Devil's  Pad  "  }n  another ;  and  in  some  places  the  original 
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boulders  appear  to  occupy  their  first  positions.  Evideuces  of 
Roman  occupation  .have  also  been  found  about  the  present 
town  of  Whalley  ;  and  hence  I  propose  to  consider  Gallunio 
as  a  real  station,  and  to  place  it  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  at 
Portfield. 

Calunio  has  long  since  been  identified  with  Golne. 
Dr.  Gale  was  probably  the  first  to  suggest  this  application ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  orthography  of  Colne  is  Calna  in  a 
charter  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  affords  a  strong  additional 
proof  that  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture. 

I  have  described  the  immense  fortifications  remaining  at 
Castercliffe  in  a  former  communication  (Vol.  ix,  pp.  21-42)  ; 
and  also  indicated  the  direction  of  the  Soman  road  to  Port- 
field,  in  the  small  sketch  map  which  accompanies  that  paper. 
We  may,  therefore,  accept  as  very  probable  that  Calunio  = 
Golne,  and  that  the  camp  at  Casterclifib  was  another  of  the 
castra  testiva  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  many  Roman  coins 
which  have  been  found  along  this  line  of  road  at  Emmot,  at 
Wheatley  Lane,  and  near  Colne,  are  proofs  sufficient  that  the 
"  conquerors  of  the  world  **  frequently  traversed  this  "  minor 
"way,"  between  Rerigonium  and  Alicana.  May  we  not, 
therefore,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  place  Richard's 
Ad  Alpea  Peninos  either  at  Portfield  or  Casterclifife  ?  And 
may  we  not  also  reasonably  attribute  his  indefiniteness  re- 
specting this  or  these  stations,  and  his  erroneous  distances, 
to  the  imperfections  of  the  MSS.  which  he  consulted  when 
constructing  his  Diaphr&gmdta  ?  Both  positions  answer  his 
description ;  for  the  first  crowns  one  of  the  ofifshoots  of 
Pendle  Hill,  and  the  second  lies  on  a  high  mound  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  slopes  of  Boulsworth,  which  is  certainly  the 
highest  hill  in  that  part  of  the  Pennine  chain  which  bounds 
Lancashire  on  the  east.  On  the  whole  I  prefer  to  make  Ad 
Alpea  Peninos  =  Portfield ;  and  if  this  postulate  be  granted, 
we  may  then  interpret  the  seventh  Iter  as  follows : — 
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Portus  Sisttintioram  =  Mouth  of  the  Wyre. 

Berigoniam  =  Ribchester. 

Ad  Alpes  PeniDos  =  Oallanio  =s  Portfield. 

Calunio  ==  Colne. 

Alioana  =  Ilkley. 

Isurium  =  Aldborough. 

£boracum  =  York. 

The  several  distances  between  the  stations  must  now  be 
modified  so  as  to  include  the  two  which  we  have  placed 
between  Bibchester  and  Ilkley ;  when  this  is  done  we  have 
the  complete  Iter  as  it  probably  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomans. 

A  Portu  Sistuntiorum  Eboracum  usque,  sic  : — 

Berigonio  XXIII   ...Bibchester. 

Ad  Alpes  Peninos)      ____-.  _      «  ,,    ,^    „ 

^  „    "  \     VIII  Portfield,  Whalley. 

Gallunio    J  ^ 

Calunio X    Casterclifie,  Colne. 

Alicana  XV Ilkley. 

Isurio XVIII    ...Aldborough. 

Eboraco XVI   York. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  to  Bibchester,  along  the  line 
of  the  road,  the  distance  is  about  that  given  above  when  the 
mUle  passus  is  taken  =  5,000  feet.  Portfield  is  eight  such 
miles  from  Bibchester;  thence  to  Gastercliffe  is  ten  miles, 
and  this  station  is  again  about  Jifteen  Boman  miles  from 
Ilkley.  These  distances  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  identi- 
fication. The  variations  in  the  numerals  are  not  greater  than 
those  which  might  easily  arise  from  errors  of  transcription ; 
and  the  undoubted  remains  of  the  stations  along  the  Iter, 
afford  additional  evidence  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
the  Anonymous  Bavennas  and  the  Diaphrdgmdta  of  Bichard. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  map,  which  Bertram 
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asserts  he  copied  from  the  original,  the  commenoement  of  the 
seyenth  Iter  is  placed  a  little  lotDer  than  the  estaary  of  the 
Lane.  This  will  bring  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre,  where  I 
have  placed  the  Fortus. 

Rerigoninm  is  the  next  station  on  the  road,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  but  it  is  placed  too  far  to  the  west,  or  too  near  the  port. 
Goccium  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Belisama  ss  the 
Ribble,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  junction  of  the  seventh 
Iter  with  the  tenth,  or  that  from  Carlisle  through  Lancaster 
towards  Manchester  and  the  south ;  and  this  is  certainly  the 
correct  position  of  the  new  station  at  Walton-le-Dale. 

The  same  Iter  is  represented  in  the  map  as  crossing  the 
'* Alpes  Penina  Monies"  between  Rerigonium  and  Alicana, 
but  no  stations  are  marked  as  situated  near  these  mountains. 
This  is  sufficiently  accurate  geography ;  for  the  omissions  are 
only  similar  in  kind  to  those  in  our  modem  atlases,  where  the 
less  important  towns  are  frequently  omitted.     The  compiler 
of  the  Iter  might  easily  forget  the  Boman  names  of  Fortfield 
and  Golne ;   and  yet  remember  that  they  were  **  Ad  Alpes 
**  Peninos"  and  that  one  of  them  was  only  eight  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  principal  station  on  that  line  of  road.     From  all 
that  has  been  advanced,  I  conclude  that  Fortfield  has  stronger 
claims  than  Brougbton  in  Graven  to  be  considered  the  station 
intended  by  Richard.     It  is  situated  at  the  proper  distance 
from  Rerigonium — it  is  near  the  hills  laid  down  in  the  map  as 
crossed  by  the  road — and  the  corrections  of  the  numerals  do 
less  violence  to  the  original  than  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.     The  corrected  Iter,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to 
have  a  high  degree  of  probability  in  its  favour ;  and  in  its 
present  state  I  beg  to  offer  it  to  this  Society,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  may  hereafter  interest  themselves 
in  the  Roman  Topography  of  East  Lancashire. 


NORMAN   SKITLCIIIUL  ('ROSS, 

Touiul  un  llilbrc  iKliinH,  SopMIUi'K 


NOTICE  OF  AN  EARLY  CONVENTUAL  CEMETERY 

IN  WIRRAL. 

Bif  Henry  Eeroyd  Smith. 

(Bbao  dsD  Fkbbuabt,  1866.) 


HiSTOBY  eappUea  as  with  scant  information  relative  to  the 
islands  of  Hildburgh-eye^  a  name  wbicb  has  been  contracted 
to  Hillebyriy  and  finally  to  its  usual  present  designation, 
Hilbre.  Ormerod,  for  his  valuable  History  of  Cheshire, 
has  evidently  been  able  to  glean  but  few  particulars  of  the 
locality.  It  appears  that,  in  a  Charter  granted  in  1081  by 
the  Conqueror  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ebrulf  at  Utica  in 
Normandy^  allusion  is  made  to  the  Church  on  Hilbre,  as 
Yidkymg  previously  been  given  to  this  convent  (together  with 
that  of  West  Kirby)  by  Robert  de  Bodelent,  in  whose  favour 
William  had  founded,  under  -  the  Earls  of  Chester,  the 
extensive  Barony  of  Bhuddlan,  in  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  Hundred  of  Wirral  was  included.  The  church  conse- 
queutly  existed  in  the  Saxon  period,  when  these  islands  were 
much  more  closely  connected  with  the  main  than  in  more 
recent  times,  being  probably  only  insulated  at  high  water  of 
spring  tides  and  forming  an  elevated  promontory  running 
westwardly  into  Dee-mouth  from  a  point  of  the  shore  opposite 
West  Eirby,  one  of  the  oldest  villages  of  Wirral.  Again, 
the  weajr  of  sea  and  weather,  to  which  tbey  are  peculiarly 
exposed,  must  have  greatly  reduced  their  size  and  consequent 
ability  to  support  a  population.     The  soil  of  the  main  island, 
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or  nilbre  proper,  is  replete  with  dihris  of  old  buildings,  the 
foundations  of  which  appear  to  have  all  been  ''puddled"  with 
the  blue  marl  of  the  adjacent  shore,  in  common  with  those  of 
Ancient  Meols  (lying  nearly  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
present  village),  one  instance  of  the  latter  being  Tisible  so 
lately  as  1862.  The  Hilbre  buildings  will  range  back  from 
the  salt  works  existent  a  century  ago  to  the  conventual 
buildings  of  the  tenth  to  twelfth  century. 

Leland  informs  us  ''There  was  a  celle  of  monkes  of 
"  Chestre,  and  a  pilgrimage  of  our  Ladye  of  Hilbyri."*  A 
light  was  maintained  here  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
present  landmarks  at  a  very  early  period,  to  which,  iu  the 
twentieth  year  of  Henry  III,  John  Scott,  the  then  Earl  of 
Chester,  contributed  ten  shillings  per  annum.f 

Returning  to  the  religious  settled  here,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  when  and  under  what  circumstances  their 
allegiance  came  to  be  transferred  from  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Ebrulf  to  that  of  StWerburgh  in  Chester  ?  whose  successors, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  retained  possession  of  the  islands 
until  about  1858,  when  they  passed  by  purchase  into  the 
great  Liverpool  Dock  Estate,  and  now  bound  to  the  westward 
our  unrivalled  port,  although  still  remaining  attached  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Oswald's,  Chester.  In  the  absence  of  any 
specific  record  it  may  safely  be  surmised  that  the  change  was 
e£Fected  not  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably 
occurred  earlier.  The  Pilgrimage  of  "  Our  Ladye  of  Hilbyri  " 
may  have  been  sustained  for  centuries,  although  the  mind  now 
with  difficalty  pictures  this  isolated  and  mostly  barren  spot — 
this  Ultima  Thule  of  our  now  populous  district — as  the  resort 
of  devotees  from  all  parts  of  Britain,  and  even  the  continent 
contributing  its  quota  of  pious  visitors  to  this  sacred  island- 
shrine.    In  confirmation  of  the  latter  supposition  and  of  the 

•  LekDd,  lUr,  t,  04.  f  Hone's  M88.,  Cheiter  Cathednl. 
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prevailiDg  pilgrimage  propensities  and  priestly  inflictions  of 
the  dark  ages^  the  writer  may  mention  the  occurrence  upon 
the  neighbouring  shore  of  a  "  Sign  of  Our  Ladye  of  Roc  St, 
"Amador/'  which  must  have  been  brought  from  that  once 
celebrated  shrine  in  the  distant  and  ancient  province  of 
Quercy  in  France.* 

The  existence  of  the  church  and  religious  establishment, 
however  small,  points  necessarily  to  a  burial  place  in  the 
immediate  vicinity ;  and  so  convinced  was  the  writer,  after  the 
discovery  of  what  may  be  termed  a  churchyard  cross,  or  cross 
connected  with  the  holy  rood  or  sacred  enclosure  adjacent  to  the 
cell  or  oratory,  of  the  ultimate  discovery  of  sepulchral  remains 
that  he  only  awaited  a  convenient  opportunity  for  commencing 
some  investigation.  The  cross  has  been  illustrated  both  in 
Ancient  Meols  and  in  the  Historic  Society's  Transactions y'\ 
and  is  certainly  of  Saxon  character.  It  was  found  by  the 
telegraph  keeper,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  when  breaking  into 
the  rubbly  surface  of  the  ground  for  stones  wherewith  to 
repair  his  adjacent  roadway  from  the  beach.  He  was  similarly 
employed,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  site  of  the  old  cross,  when 
the  writer,  paying  a  visit  to  the  island  on  21st  September  last, 
took  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  little  lower  B.nd  further, 
when  the  side  of  a  stone  of  considerable  size  was  disclosed, 
and  thought  at  first  to  be  the  foundation-stone  or  basement 
of  the  cross.  Further  examination,  however,  proved  its 
sepulchral  character,  and  on  clearing  the  soil  from  the  face  of 
the  slab,  the  ornamentation,  though  in  low  relief  and  rudely 
executed,  was  at  once  apparent.  This,  as  usual,  is  on  the 
upper  end  or  head  of  the  slab,  and  consists  of  a  plain  cross 
limbed  at  the  extremities  and  continued  through  two  con- 
centric circles ;  a  pellet  occupies  the  centre  and  others  the 
angles  of  the  cross.     The  whole  is  bordered  by  an  outer  bead 

•  Vide  the  writer^  account  in  Ancient  JfeolSt  pp.  283-4,  pi.  xxYii,  fig.  6. 
fVol.ui,N.S.,p.  288. 
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at  tike  edge^  of  the  stone^  the  dimensioits  of  which  are — length, 
five  feet  four  inohes;  breadth  at  head,  twenty-one  inches; 
shoulders,  twenty- two  inches;  foot,  seventeen  inches;  thickness 
varying  from  "five  to  six  inohes.  The  weight  was  fonnd  to  be 
so  great,  that  removal  at  the  time  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  the  superincumbent  debris  proving  so  bad  to  excavate,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  contented  with  a  carefbl  examination  of 
•the  soil  beneath  the  slab,  sinking  below  it  on  the  side  first 
•exposed. 

Thus  operating,  several  deposits  of  human  remains  were 
encountered ;  in  one  case  of  a  child  of  eight  or  nine,  and  in 
another  of  a  young  person  of  some  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
their  burial  may  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  more 
important  skel^x)n  under  the  stone,  which  was  found  to  be 
very  imperfect,  not  through  decay,  although  by  far  the  earliest 
imhumed,  but  from  some  early  displacement,  most  of  the  rib- 
bones  and  vertebrse  being  wanting  and  the  skull  much  crushed 
and  projecting  forward  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  The 
only  perfect  skeleton  was  a  fourth,  which  proved  by  far  the 
most  recent  interment — possibly  of  some  drowned  person, 
buried  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries;  it  lay  in  a 
diagcmal  direction  as  regards  the  slab.  This,  depicted  in  the 
accompanying  plate,  was  placed  east  and  west,  and  still 
remains  in  Htu.  Its  ornament  or  configuration  betokens  an 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  date,  with  which  the  condition 
of  the  sub*incumbent  osseous  remains  agrees;  the  natural 
animal  gluten  having  almost  wholly  disappeared.  These 
bones  have  belonged  to  a  frill-grown  man,  whose  skull  was  of 
unusual  strength  and  thickness;  and  such  were  admirable 
qualites  when  might  rather  than  right  held  sway  throughout 
the  land.  The  cutting-teeth  which  remain  are  worn  very 
obliquely  fiat,  implying  a  vegetable  diet. 

Not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  cofi&n  appeared  in  connection 
with  these  interments;  and  the  animal  fluid  had,  as  usual 
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imiler  sizDilar  osroumstances^  blackened  the  underlyiug  soil 
in  each  case.      Singularly   enough,  the  soil  improved  the 
•deeper  dag  into,  and  a  fine  black  vegetable  mould,  of  much 
greater  depth  than  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  in 
each  close  proximity  as  we  were  to  the  bare  rock  overhanging 
the  beach,  had  evidently  been  taken  advantage  of  for  sepul- 
chral purposes     A  few  small  bits  of  charcoal  proved  the  only 
Araces  of  fire  noticed.     Not  a  single  coin  or  other  piece  of 
metal  was  seen,  despite  the  most  careful  manipulation  of  the 
out-tumed  soil ;    and  the  only  relics  of  man's  handiwork 
observed  were  a  few  pieces  of  earthenware, — fragments  of  a 
XBd  jar  and  large  water  crocks  of  the  fourteenth-fiixteenth 
oenturies,  with  a  piece  of  fiat  slate-coloured  ware  of  doubtful 
use.     With  the  exception  of  an  odd  piece  found  by  the  writer 
upon  a  former  visit,  this  medieval  ware  had  been  previously 
Bsnoticed  upon  the  island.   The  other  archsBological  products  of 
the  place  are  all  of  a  much  earlier  character,  being,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Saxon  cross  and  a  few  primeval  fiints,  of 
Soman  workmanship  or  imitation,  pointing  to  the  period 
when  Uilbre  was  at  times  a  place  of  call  on  passing  up  the 
I>ee  to  the  important  colony  of  Deva.    I  believe  these  last- 
named  objects  were  all  found  upon  the  shore  here,  wihich 
they  must  have  reached  from  the  island  top  through  the 
abrasion  of  the  cliffs  by  the  sea.     They  comprise  a  large 
sized  fibula  in  bronze,  the  upper  portion  of  which  still  retains 
most  of  its  original   blue  enamel ;   two  double  buckles  of 
different  sizes,  also  in  bronze ;  a  spindle  whorl  or  perforated 
disk  of  light  coloured  terra-cotta ;  and,  lastly,  a  fine  bead  of 
blue  glass,  ornamented  by  intertwining  enamelled  threads  of 
yellow  and  green,  which,  having  been  thrown  up  from  a  deep 
burrow  by  a  rabbit,  strongly  confirmed,  in  the  writer  s  opinion, 
the  probability  of  early  interments  hereabout — such  beads 
having  been  found,  in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  in  connection  with 
smaller  ones,  round  the  necks  of  skeletons  of  females.     These 
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large  beads,  mostly  now  belieTed  to  be  of  Roman  manufac- 
ture^ were  highly  and  most  deservedly  valued  by  both  Saxons 
and  Danes,  not  only  for  their  strength,  but  more  especially  for 
their  rich  and  beautiful  colours.  As  yet  no  one  has  delved 
into  the  sandy  ground  in  which  the  burrow  is  situate  (some 
twenty  yards  from  the  tombstone),  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  ancient  cemetery  (of  which  the  writer  has  now  confirmed 
the  existence)  may  extend  in  several  directions  from  his 
little  opening  trench.  One  strong  conviction,  however,  re- 
mains with  him  after  two  days*  excavation,  namely,  that  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  archaeological  remains  beneath 
the  Hilbre  sod  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  gang  of 
men  for  weeks,  if  not  a  couple  of  months,  and  he  much 
doubts  whether  anybody  will  undertake  the  trouble,  even  if 
leave  could  be  obtained,  to  make  such  an  investigation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  proposition  has 
been  to  some  extent  entertained  by  the  Dock  authorities  for 
quarrying  stone  at  Hilbre  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  so  suicidal  a 
project  will  not  be  realized,  as  the  reduction  of  these  islands 
would  remove  the  only  rocky  bulwarks  against  the  strength 
of  the  tidal  current  and  high  seas — the  only  natural  break- 
water off  this  angle  of  Cheshire. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

Free  Public  Library,  ISth  October,  1864. 
PETEB   R.    MoQUIE    Esq.,   in   the   Chaib. 

The  Sbcbbtaby  lead  the  foUowiog 

REPORT. 

The  labours  of  the  Gounoil  in  the  year  which  has  just  dosed  have 
not  been  of  a  character  to  require  a  yery  detailed  or  special  notice, 
the  business  haying  been  carried  on  with  accustomed  success  and 
no  unusual  event  haying  occurred  during  the  Session  except  the 
tercentenary  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Shakspeare. 

The  total  number  of  members  on  the  roll  is  409;  viz.,  54  l{fe, 
182  reeideat,  148  non-nsidentf  2  lady-a»8oeiate  and  23  honorary  mem- 
bers. Nineteen  Papers  were  read  at  the  nineteen  meetings  held  in 
the  Session :  two  were  attended  by  a  miscellaneous  company,  including 
ladies  and  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  these, 
the  Shakspeare  meeting  already  referred  to,  was  remarkably  successful, 
both  in  respect  to  the  great  number  of  persons  present  at  it  and  the 
rarity  and  value  of  the  illustrative  books  and  other  objects  exhibited. 
A  full  report  of  the  meeting  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Volume,  now 
nearly  ready  for  publication ;  but  the  Council  cannot  omit  this 
opportunity  of  offering  its  warm  acknowledgments  to  the  Exhibitors 
generally,  and  in  particular  to  J.  F.  Marsh  Esq.,  of  Warrington,  for 
affording  to  the  members  and  their  friends  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
his  very  valuable  collection  of  original  editions  of  Shakspeare  and 
other  works  of  the  Shakspeare  period. 

One  most  important  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  present  Annual 
Meeting  is  the  appointment  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  in  the  room 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  who,  having  been  one  of  the  chief  originators 
of  the  Society  in  1848,  has  held  the  office  of  its  Honorary  Secretary 
throughout  the  whole  term  of  its  existence.  Previously  to  the  last 
Annual  Meeting,  Br.  Hume  tendered  his  resignation,  but  was  on  that 
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occasion  prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  office  for  another  year.  The 
Council  have  felt  that  on  his  retirement  from  duties  which  have  been 
performed  with  so  much  ability  and  zeal,  and  with  a  success  to  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Society  bears  such  ample  witness,  it  was  drte  hath 
to  the  Society  and  to  Br.  Hume  that  some  official  recognition  of  those 
services  should  be  made.  They  therefore  recommend  the  presentation 
to  Br.  Hume  of  a  Biploma  of  Life  Membership ;  and  believing  that  it 
will  be  a  general  wish  that  the  honours  of  a  Society  like  ours  should 
he  awarded  to  those  who  have  benefitted  it  by  their  labours,  the 
Council  have  nominated  Dr.  Hume  for  elecdon  on  the  present  occasion 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  Their  anxiety  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a  suitable  successor  has  been  ended,  in  a  manner  upon  which  they 
congratulate  the  Society,  by  the  consent  of  Nicholas  Waterhouse  £8q. 
to  accept  the  office  of  its  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  interchange  of  serial  and  other  publications  between  this  Society 
and  those  in  union  with  it  has  continned  as  heretofore ;  recent  addi^ 
tions  to  the  Library,  chiefly  from  this  source,  have  been  bound  and 
placed  in  the  lately  purchased  bookcase,  which  is  now  quite  full,  and 
the  succeeding  Council  will  find  it  necessary  to  provide  accommodation 
for  those  further  accessions  which  are  steadily  being  made.  The 
Museum  occupies  a  set  of  cases  in  the  Gallery  of  Inventiona  and 
Science ;  it  is  being  re-arranged  under  the  supervision  of  the  Curator, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the 
collection. 

In  accordance  with  the  Laws,  the  names  of  gentlemen  recommended 
for  election  to  the  Council  are  submitted  herewith. 

COMPARiLTIVlE   ACCOUNT  OF  TH£  NuMERIOAL  StBENOTH  OV 

THE   SOCIETT. 


Lift. 
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It  was  moTod  ^y- J..R.  Huohrs  Esq.,  seoonded  by  J.  H.  GfBson  Esq.^ 
and  uosolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

It  was  moyed  by  E.  F.  Eyams  Esq.,  seconde4  by  Thomas  Sansom  Esq., 
F.B.S.E.,  and  resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  giyen  to  the  Officers  and 
Sectional  Members  of  the  Council  for  their  services  during 
the  past  Session. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  David  Buxton  Esq., 
F.B.S.L.,  and  resolved  unanimously: — 

That  this  Society  desires  to  convey  to  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L., 
&c.,  &c.,  its  cordial  and  special  thanks  for  his  zealpus  and 
efficient  services,  both  as  one  of  its  founders  and,  irom  the 
period  of  its  organization  to  the  present  time,  as  its  Honorary 
Secretary;  and,  as  the  highest  officialt  Testimonial  of  its 
appreciation  of  those  serv^es  which  the  Society  can  bestow, 
elects  Dr.  Hume  a  Life  Member  on  and  from  this  date. 

It  was  moved  by  William  Burke  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Db. 
Hume,  and  resolved  unanimously: — 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  J.  F.  Maksh  Es^., 
of  Warrington,  for  cYhibiting  to  the  members  and  their 
friends,  at  Uie  Shakspeare  Tercentenary  celebration,  on  the 
20th  of  April  last,  bis  valuable  collection  of  early  editions  of 
Shakspeare  and  other  rare  works  of  the  period. 

It  was  moTcd  by  J*  T.  Towson  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  seconded  by  Thomas 
Dawsom  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  and  resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  F.  J.  JsrrKKX  Esq., 
F.G.H.S.,  for  his  donation  of  s^ven,  valuajt^le  illustrations  mr 
the  Annual  Volume  for  tb^  p^t  yoar. 

A  boJlot  having  be^n  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members  of 
the  Council,  the  result  was  announced  from  the  chair.     (See  page  iv.) 

Thanks  were  voted  by  acclamation  to  the  Chairman  for  his  services 
during  the  evening,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  1865, 
the  Re?.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair,  the  Treasurer's  Statement 
of  Accounts  for  Session  XVI  was  read  as  follows : — 


Thb  HiiTOBic  SociBTT  ov  LAircA3HiKi  AWD  Cbbihibb  •!•  oceount  wUk 
Dr.  William  Borkb,  Treaturer. 


Cr. 


I.  Thb  Yolumbb:—  j0   b.  d.  £  b.  d. 

Balance  delivery  of  toI  ill, 

N.8 0    5  0 

PrintiDg     and     binding 

▼ol.  iv,  N.S 103    6  0 

UlaBtraUonB  to  diUo  ....    13  11  6 

DeliTeryof  ditto 6    0  0 

1S3    3    3 

n.  Bbbbiomal  EzpBirsBB  :— 

Printing  Cironlars  &o 6  11    0 

Stationery    S    5    8 

Inanrance    1  10    0 

Postage  StampB. 8  10    0 

BefreBhmentaatMeetingB    8  17    0 
AdyertisementB,    delivery 
of  Circnlars,  MessagoB, 
ParoelB  &  MiecellaneouB  10    4    0 
OommiBsion  to  Collector    6    1  10 
AflBistant  Secretary 60    0    0 

04  10    0 

TTT.  PsBMANBirr  Invbbtmbmtb  :— 

Directory,  letter  weigher, 

cUpfileB    0  16    0 

Binding  BookB  0    6    6 

New  Gooncil  Minute  Book    0  15    6 

1  10    0 

lY.  Special  £xpbn8B8:-> 

Bepaira  to  large  book  case  3  16  6 
Removing   and  enlarging 

shelvee,  &o I  15    0 

Shakspeare  Tercentenary 

Celebration IS    S    6 

EzooTBion  Ill    S 

10    5    S 

Bftlanoe  oanied  down    23  13    8 

£Wi  11    1 


By  Balance  fh>m  last  Aoooont,  Sea- 

BionXY 10   0  5 

„  BeceiptB  in  Session  XVI,  vis.:— 

Arrears 87  16   6 

Entrance  Fees    1010  0 

Annual  SabaoriptionB,  Session 

XVI    9M   4   9 

Books  and  book  ooTers  sold ..     0  19  8 


/ 


£908  11    1 


Examined  and  found  correct.  By  Balance  brought  down  £83  IS  8 

Pbtbk  R.  M'QniB,  Auditor. 

Liverpool,  Ut  July,  1865. 

(E.  and  O.  £.) 

WiLLLiM  BvBue,  Tnanmr. 


It  was  moved  by  Peteb  R.  M'Quie  Esq.,  seconded  by  Robbkt  Jonbs 
Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously  : — 

Tbat  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  for  1803-64,  now 
presented,  be  passed  and  printed  and  circulated  with  the 
rroceedings  of  the  Society. 
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8rd  November,  1864,    ARCREOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Kent  Archsological  Society. ' 

Arohaeologia  Cantiana,  yol  v. 
From  the  respective  Authors. 

1.  Memoir  of  the  late  A.  H.  Rhind,  of  Sihster,  hy  John  Stewart. 

2.  Reminiscences  connected  with  the  old  panelling  now  at  Gungrog, 
hy  Morris  Charles  Jones. 

The  following  ohjects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman. 

1.  Two  specimens  of  circular  perforated  stones  common  in  Ireland, 
but  the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  One  was  partially  bored  on 
each  side,  and  the  other  was  pierced  through,  in  both  cases 
with  a  conical  borer.  They  are  regarded  as  sling-stones  or 
plummets ;  and  frequently  as  the  pivots  on  which  the  two  iron 
axes  of  the  quern-stones  revolved  in  the  process  of  domestic 
grinding. 

2.  The  head  of  a  gigantic  spur,  the  rowel  of  which  had  eight 
points,  each  more  than  an  inch  long.  It  is  supposed  by  some, 
however,  that  the  instrument  had  been  attached  to  a  wooden 
handle,  and  had  formed  part  of  an  offensive  weapon. 

By  Mr.  Jacob. 

1.  A  China  snuffbox,  mounted  in  gold;  from  the  Stowe  collection. 

2.  An  immense  spoon,  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  having  a 
wreath-pattern  handle;  the  whole  formed  of  a  single  piece  of 
elephant's  tusk,  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Dungannon. 

8.  An  Indian  war-knife. 

4.  An  Indian  engraved  pebble  bracelet,  obtained  at  Lucknow. 

By  Mr.  Douglas,  through  Mr.  Jacob. 

A  crucifix  taken  from  a  Roman  church  during  a  riot  about  ninety 
years  ago ;  the  figure  is  of  oxidized  silver,  probably  by  Cellini, 
and  is  very  fine. 

By  Dr.  Nottingham. 

1.  An  illustrated  Japanese  book,  recently  presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr.< 
Hume. 

2.  A  pamphlet  printed  on  paper  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  wood 
ana  rags. 

3.  A  piece  of  the  pulp  obtained  from  wood  and  ready  for  mixture 
with  the  rag  material,  as  employed  ia  the  process  of  W.  S.  Losh 
Esq.,  near  Carlisle. 
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By  Mr.  Stephenson. 

Two  Japanese  coins,  both  quadrangular,  one  being  of  silTer  gilt 
and  the  other  of  silver. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson. 

1.  A  piece  of  the  wire  of  magnesium,  which  was  burned  to  shew 
the  brilliancy  of  its  light. 

2.  A  great  number  of  volumes  of  LiYeipool  pamphlets. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The  Pamphlxt  Literature  of  Liyerpool— Qonolusion.*  bit  Humas 
Dawson  Esq.,  M.R.O.8.L. 


lOth  November,  1864.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

« 

Hekrt  Arthur  Bright  Esq.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Journal,  toI  i,  part  i,  N.S. 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  yol.  xxxii,  parts  ii  and  iii. 

From  the  Geological  Society. 

1.  Quarterly  Journal,  Nos.  78  and  80. 

2.  List  of  Members,  Nov.  1st,  1864. 

From  the  Liverpool  AtheniBum. 
Catalogue  of  the  AthensBum  Library. 

From  the  Chairman. 
Catalogue  of  the  Rensbaw  Street  Chapel  Library. 

From  Mr.  Genu. 

A  fossil  found  in  Lancashire  coal. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman. 

1.  A  Russian  MS  found  in  the  Redan  on  the  taking  of  Sebastopol. 

2.  An  unsigned  document,  dated  88  Cai.  ii  (1682),  releasing  one 
Ellesdon,  of  Charmouth,  from  the  payment  of  certain  Customs 
duties  received  by  him,  amounting  to  about  four  thousand 
pounds,  **  in  regard  that  he  was  instrumentall  to  our  escape  after 
"  the  fatal  battell  of  Worcester."    It  has  attached  to  it  the  royal 

•  seal,  and  bear s  the  following  endorsement  :—r 

**  Found  in  the  room  where  the  kine  was  concealed  in 
"  Charmouth  Manor-house,  and  presented  to  me  by  James 
"  Warden  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor,  1786. 

(s)        "  John  Cranch." 
8.  The  original  MS  of  Godwin's  noyel,  '*  Fleetwood." 

*  TmaaotioiM,  p.  73,  «nd  toL  It,  N.8.,  pp.  MO  tad  Mi. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  England  of  Shaxspbabb,'*'  bjf  Niehoku  Waterk(ntse  JSsq,, 
Honorary  Secretary. 


nth  November,  1864.    SCIENTIFIO  SECTION. 
Bey.  Henby  H.  Hiooins,  MJL,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  toI.  xiii,  Nos.  64  to  67. 

From  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

1.  Transactions,  vol.  xxiv,  Antiquities,  part  i»  Polite  Literature, 
part  i,  Science,  part  iii. 

2.  P^oeedings,  toi.  Tiii,  parts  I  to  6. 

From  Mr.  H.  8.  Fisher. 
The  Naturalist's  Scrap-Book,  Nos.  15  to  17. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhilnted : — 

By  the  Chairman. 

A  Directory  for  the  Publique  Worship  of  Qod  throughout  the  three 
Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  together  with  an 
ordinance  of  Parliament  for  the  taking  away  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  for  establishing  and  observing  of  this 
present  Directory  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  England  and 
Dominion  of  Waiee,  1646. 

Bj  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Parliamentajy  Be^ort  and  Tables  relating  to  the  Beligious 
Professions,  Education  and  Occupations  of  the  People  of  Ireland, 
based  on  the  Irish  Census  of  1861. 

2.  (On  behalf  of  Gordon  M.  Hills  Esjq.,  of  London.)  A  drawing  of 
a  bone  instrument  made  of  two  thicknesses  riveted  together.  It 
belongs  to  Lord  Dunraven,  and  was  dug  by  him  out  of  the 
moat  of  Desmond  Castle,  at  Adare,  county  of  Limerick.  The 
object  is  presumed  to  have  been  used  in  the  process  of  prim,itiye 
weaving. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Looal  Distbibution  of  thb  tabious  Bblioious  Coicmunitib^ 
IN  Ibbland,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hums,  LL.D.,  Vice-President, 


lit  December,  1864.    ABOHiEOLOGIOAL  SECTION. 
William  Bubke  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Sooiotr: — 
Henry  Greenwood,  82,  CasUe  street 

*  TniaMwtloiifl,  p.  93. 
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W.  W.  Randell,  21,  Exchange  buildings. 

Rev.  S.  G.  F.  Perry,  Tottington,  near  Bury. 

Thomas  Haigh,  Boundary  lane. 

John  Bobinson,  41,  Lord  street. 

William  Pitt  Hornby,  Breck  road,  Everton. 

John  D.  Bath,  Garston. 

D.  Johnson,  Brougham  terrace. 

John  Porter,  Clayton  square. 

John  Mathews,  Jun.,  Bock  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

James  Marson,  Warrington. 

B.  L.  Ben  as,  5,  South  Castle  street. 

G.  T.  Millichap,  30,  Bold  street 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Proceedings,  New  Series,  yol.  i.  No.  8,  and  vol.  11,  Nos.  1  to  6. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archasological  Society. 
Original  Papers,  vol  vi,  part  4. 

From  the  Sussex  Archssological  Society. 
ArchfiBological  Collections,  vol.  xvi. 

From    Charles  H.   Ilickards  Esq.,    Manchester,  through   John  A. 
Tinne  Esq.,  Vice-President. 
Memorials  of  Oldham's  Tenement,  being  photographic  views  of 
the  birth-place  of  Hugh  Oldham,  some  time  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Fabert. 

1.  An  antique  battle-axe,  mace  and  dagger,  the  last  inlaid  with 
gold. 

2.  A  large  hooked  knife,  two-edged,  in  a  coarse  sheath  formed  of 
two  flat  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  with  strings  of  tough 
bark. 

By  Mr.  John  Davies,  Jun. 
A  small  silver  coin  of  Edward  II. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Ancient  Borough  of  Over  and  notable   places  in  its 
VICINITY,*  by  Thomas  Righy  Esq. 


%ih  December,  1864.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

John  A.  Tinne  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heald,  Greenfield,  Billinge,  Wigan,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

*  Transactions,  p.  13. 
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The  followiDg  donations  were  presented : — 
From  the  Royal  Duhlin  Society. 
Journal,  No  31. 

From  the  editor. 
The  Reliquary,  Nos.  16  and  17,  edited  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 

From  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Burnley. 
The  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  or  Poetical  and  Mathematical 
Almanack  for  1865. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. 
A  case  containing  about  four  hundred  specimens  of  the  seeds  of 
British  wild  plants,  collected  by  him  during  the  past  summer. 
The  seeds  were  arranged  in  phials,  each  order  bearing  a  distinctly 
coloured  cork  and  each  phial  being  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
plant  to  which  the^seed  oelonged. 

By  Mr.  Helsby. 

Several  finely  executed  medallion  portraits,  the  result  of  a  new 
process  discovered  by  the  exhibitor. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson. 

1.  A  fine  pair  of  red-deer  horns  with  eight  tines,  recently  found  in 
the  submarine  forest  on  the  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alt 

2.  Four  horns  of  the  roebuck  obtained  from  the  Cambridgeshire 
fens. 

8.  An  extensive  collection  of  the  Algm  of  the  district  around 
Liverpool. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Flora  of  Pbeston  and  its  Neighboubbood,*  by  OharUi 
Joseph  Athfield  Esq, 


nth  December,  1864.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

1.  Proceedings,  vol.  viii,  Nos.  4  to  6. 

2.  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii. 

From  Mr.  Tinne,  Vice-President. 
The  Nile  Basin,  part  i,  shewing  Tanganyika  to  be  Ptolemy's 
Western  Lake  Reservoir,  by  Richard  F.  Burton,  F.R.G.S.;  partii, 
Captain  Speke's  Discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile :  a  Review, 
by  James  McQueen,  F.R.G.S. 

*  Trantaotioni,  p.  181. 
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The  following  objects  of  interest  weoce  exhibited: — 

By  Mr.  Sansom. 
Staves  of  American  oak  taken  ^om  a  flour  barrel  re-impoited  from 
Brazil,  shewing  the  ravages  of  insects — ^the  soft  portions  being 
eaten  away  from  end  to  end. 

By  Mr.  Fabert. 
Three  earthen  lamps  from  Mazatlan. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 
A  specimen  of  opal  from  South  Africa. 

The  following  Paper  was  read ; — 

On   the   Druidioal   Book   Basins  in   the   Nsiobboobbooj}  or 
BuBNLBT,«  by  T.  T.  WUkwaon,  F.R.A,8, 


Vlth  January,  1865.    ARGH^OLOGIOAL    SECTION. 
J.  T.  TowsoN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.B.,  in  lihe  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
Proceedings,  vol.  v.,  part  1. 

From  the    Arcliitectnrsl,    Archeological    and  Historic  Society  of 
Chester. 
Journal,  part  vii. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
Journal,  No.  ii,  October,  1864. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Lieut.  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust. 
A  Copy  of  Carter^s  "  Medals  of  the  British  Army." 

By  Mr.  J.  Harris  Gibson. 

1.  Various  illuminated  works  on  Medals  &c. 

2.  One  hundred  and  ten  British  Silver  Military  War  Medals. 
8.  A  few  similar  medals  in  bronze. 

By  Mr.  Stonehouse. 
Two  oil  paintings,  one  of  Walton  Church,  and  the  other  of  the 
present  Walton  College. 

By  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

1.  Two  sketches  of  the  Hanging  Stones  and  the  Gorple  Stones, 
near  Burnley. 

2.  Views  of  Old  Timber  Halls  in  Lancashire,  painted,  etched  and 
published  by  N.  G.  Phillips,  Liverpool^  1622. 

8.   Seven    Photographic    views  of   ancient   country  gentlemen's 
houses  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Burnley. 

By  Professor  Simpson,  Edinburgh. 
1.  Twelve  sketches  of  archaic  engraved  stgnas  found  in  Tsrious 
parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

*  Tkintaotions,  p.  1. 
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2.  Four  original  drawings  of  the  similar  sculptared  blooks  near 
Liverpool,  known  as  "  The  Galder  Stones." 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.  * 

Two  sketches  of  the  carvings  found  on  archaic  stones  in  Northum- 
berland, being  part  of  a  series  now  in  course  of  preparation 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  following  Papors  were  read : — 

On  fiBiTisH  SiLVEB  MiLiTABT  Wab-Mbdals,*  by  Mr.  J.  Harris 
Oibdon;  and 

On  tbb  Caldeb  ST0NB8,f  by  Profeuor  Simpson. 


10<A  January,  1865.    LiTEBARY  SECTION. 
David  Buxton  Esq.,  F.R.8.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  xiii,  Nos.  68  and  69. 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  xxvii,  part  4. 

From  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin. 
Journal,  vol.  x,  part  2. 

From  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
Extracts,  Original  Letters,  Scraps  Ac.,  No.  8,  by  the  lato  J.  H. 
Swale,  a  MS  volume  dated  let  June,  1828. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Gbbenwood  of  Shakspeabe,*  by  NiehaUu  Waterhome  Esq.^ 
Honorary  Secretary. 


2nd  FOmunry,  1866.    ARCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.,  Yice-Presidant,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archnological  Society. 
Transactions,  vol.  i,  part  8. 

From  the  Author. 
Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  vi,  part  2,  by  C.  Roach  Smith. 

From  Mr.  0.  Roach  Smith. 
Guriosit^s  Numismatiques,  septieme  article. 

•  TnnMMtlons,  p.  101.  f  Ihid,  p.  M5.  t  ZMd,  p.  47. 
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From  the  Author. 
The  Life  of  Fin-Barre,  first  Bishop  and  founder  of  the  See  of 
Cork,  by  Richard  Caulfield,  B.A; 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. 
A    complete    series   of   beautifully  executed    miniatures    of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  executed  by  native  artists. 
By  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith. 
A  rose-noble  of  Henry  V,  and  numerous  specimens  of  objects  in 
lead,  supposed  to  be  modern  imitations  of  the  antique. 

By  Mr.  Burke. 

1.  Sulphur  impressions  of  various  royal,  ecclesiastical  and  other 
public  seals  of  the  ancient  loyal  city  of  Dunfermline. 

2.  views  of  still  or  recently  existing  remains  of  Old  Dunfermline. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

1.  On   the    Birth-Plaoe    of   Elizabeth,   daughter  or  Jahes  I, 
by  Ehenezer  Henderson^  LL.D, 

2.  Notice   of   .in   early   Conventual   Cemetebt   in  Wibral,  Jy 
Henry  Ecroyd  Smitk.* 


9th  February,  1865.      LITERARY  SECTION. 

Thomas  Sansok,  Esq.,  F.B.S.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Porter,  9,  Church  street,  Everton,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  Liverpool. 
Transactions,  1862-63. 

From  the  Societe  ArohSohgique  de  VOrleanaie. 
Bulletins,  No.  43  and  44. 

From  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland  Archaselogical  Society. 
Proceedings,  No.  44,  vol.  iv,  N.S. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Gallery  of  Inventions  and  Science. 
Fourth  Annual  Report. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Honorary  Secretary. 
A  series  of  photographic  copies  of  autographs. 

By  Mr.  Towson. 
Specimens  of  Zinco-photography  and  other  objects  produced  by 
photographic  processes. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The  History  of  Photography  to  1844,t  by  J.  T.  Towson,  F,R.0.8. 

•  Truisaotions,  p.  271.         f  TnnBaotlons,  p.  S40. 
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1«/;^  February,  1865.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Nicholas  Waterhouse  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  No.  70. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  ix,  No.  1. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

1.  Transactions,  yol.  xxii,  part  2. 

2.  Proceedings,  vol.  iii. 

3.  Appendix  to  the  Makerstown  Magnetical  and  Meteorological 
Observations,  being  a  Supplement  to  volume  xxii  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

From  Mr.  Gardner. 
Section  of  the  trunk  of  a  LigpQum-vit»  tree,  apparently  hollowed  in 
the  centre  by  decay  and  having,  in  the  hollow,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  extending  through  the  block,  which  measi^es 
nearly  eighteen  inches  in  length,  a  quantity  of  wax  so  moulaed 
as  to  indicate  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  hived  in  it. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  some  Results  of  the  Census  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  fob 
1861,*  by  David  Buxton,  F.B,8.L.,  Honorary  Curator, 


2nd  March,  1866.    ARCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
William  Bueke  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
Proceedings,  vol.  i.  No.  8,  and  vol.  ii,  Nos.  1  to  5. 

From  the  Editor. 
The  Reliquary,  vol.  v.  No.  19,  edited  by  LI.  Jewitt 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith. 
1.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  R.  B.  Sheridan  Esq.,  M.P., 
of  Frampton  Court,  Dorset,  a  rare  volume  by  Lysons  illustrating 
the  fine  Koman  villa  still  preserved  upon  his  estate.  Among  the 
numerous  designs  combined  in  the  tesselated  pavements  appears 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  Greek  monogram  of  Christ, 
almost  the  only  known  example  of  a  purely  Christian  symbol 
upon  Romano-British  architecture,  ana  pointing  to  the  fourth 
century  as  the  date  when  the  floor  was  executed. 

*  TrsnBMtions,  p.  S31. 
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2.  Two  Roman  knives,  unoovered  from  the  ancient  forest-bog  of 
the  Chesliire  sea-shore  by  the  recent  spring  tides.  Tiiey  answer 
respectively  to  the  culler  4ecespita  arid  culter  excoriatorius 
(slaughtering  and  skinning  knives;)  and  a  specimen  of  the 
latter,  of  precisely  analogous  form,  found  in  a  Fompeian  house, 
as  shewn  in  a  work  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Trollope,  F.S.  A. 

8.  A  large-paper  copy  of  the  lUustratiofu  of  Ancient  Roman 
Remains  qf  North  Hants,  by  the  late  E.  T.  Artis  Esq.,  F.S.  A. 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
A  kcgik  or  canoe  and  two  other  small  articles  carved  from  the  horn 
of  the  walrus  by  one  of  the  Esquimaux  converts  attached  to  the 
Moravian  Mission  in  Labrador. 

By  Mr.  A.  Craig  Gibson. 
Numerous  views  of  points  of  interest  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Hawkshead. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Thb    Lake-land    ov    Lancashire  ;    Part    I,    Hawesuead    Town, 
Church  and  SonooLiHe  by  A.  Craig  CHbeon,  F.S. A.,  Hon.  Librarian. 


9th  March,  1866.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Rer.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.  &o.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Memoirs,  vol,  xxii. 

From  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Journal,  Nos.  xxxii  and  xxxiii. 

From  the  Author. 
Essayists  and  Essay- Writing :  an  Address  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Eleventh  Session  of  the  Undergraduate  Philosophical 
Society  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
The  Historic  of  Plantes  in  treating  of  Medicinal  Rootes  and  Herbes 
that  purge  the  Body,  also  of  uoysome  weedes,  and  dangerous 
plantes,  their  sundrie  fashions,  names  and  natures,  their  vertuous 
operations  and  dangers.  Compiled  by  the  learned  D.  Rembert 
Dodens  {Rembertiu  Dodonceue)  nowe  Phisition  to  the  Emperour , 
an  English  black-letter  translation,  n,d, 

*  Tzanraotions,  p.  139. 
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Bv  Mr.  E.  F.  Evans. 

Specimen  of  a  petrifaction  formed  on  the  extremity  of  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  on  which  several  others  of  like  character  were  observed, 
growing  on  Salt  Cay  Island,  New  Providence.  Its  material 
appears  to  be  pure  lime. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. 
Several  specimens  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare. 

By  Mr.  Towson. 
Numerous  specimens  of  the  same  plant,  including  two  rare  living 
varieties,  one  from  Frodsham,  the  other  from  Eillarney. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Varietiss  of  the  Sgolopendbium  Vuloabe  found  in 
Ore.\t  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  Illustrative  Specimens,  hy 
John  Thomas  Towson,  F.E.G,S. 

Ferns  take  their  place  in  the  lannsBan  system  of  plants  as  belonging 
to  the  twenty-fourth  class — Oryptogamia,  This  includes  all  the  genera 
in  which  seed  is  not  produced  by  the  fructifying  process  which  takes 
place  iu  flowers  as  in  the  higher  order  of  plants.  Ferns  generally  are 
propagated  by  that  which,  when  it  leaves  the  parent  plant,  is  denomi- 
nated a  spore.  Before  seeds  are  matured  the  fertilizing  process  is  per- 
fected. But  not  so  with  spores.  They  are  separated  from  the  parent 
plant  when  a  prothalus  is  developed.  In  this  the  fertilizing  process, 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  flowers  before  the  seed  is  produced, 
takes  place.  Still  this  great  distinction,  which  LinnaBus  considered  of 
sufficient  importance,  to  distinguish  the  Oryptogamia  from  other  classes 
of  vegetables,  ceases  to  exist  in  certain  species  of  Ferns.  Some  foreign 
species  are  denominated  viviparous  or  proliferous.  With  them  the 
infant  plant  is  perfected  on  the  frond  of  the  parent  fern. 

We  have  no  case  of  an  indigenous  fern,  the  normal  condition  of  which 
is  viviparous.  But  we  have  numerous  exotics  of  this  character.  We 
might  imagine  all  viviparous  belonged  to  a  different  genus  not  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  if  the  contrary  were  not  proved  by  finding 
varieties  of  well  known  ferns,  here  indigenous,  which  are  viviparous, 
although  the  species,  from  which  they  have  been  deiived,  propagate  by 
spores,  as  with  the  generality  of  ferns.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
varieties  of  the  iScohpendrium  vulgare.  I  have  a  specimen  of  Scolopen- 
drium vulgare  gathered  in  Derbyshire  last  year,  known  as  vivo-mar- 
ginatum. 

The  species  of  ferns  are  distinguished  by  the  aiTangement  of  the  sori 
and  indusia.  The  former  being  a  collection  of  spore-cases,  and  the 
latter  the  membrane  tliat  covers  over  the  sori.  The  Scolopendrium 
normarly  difiers  from  asplenium  in  the  former  having  a  double  line  of  sori 
and  indusia,  but  in  the  latter  a  single  line.  Yet  in  the  case  of  Scolopen- 
drvum,  variety  gymnosorum,  we  have  no  indusium  and  the  double  line 
of  sori  more  or  less  separated. 

We  have  referred  to  the  before-named  varieties  of  the  Scolopendrium 
as  being  the  most  divergent  from  the  normal  plant,  but  we  have  upwards 
of  sixty  other  varieties  described  by  Moore,  diverging  more  or  less  from 
the  normal  type.  These  may  be  classified — with  reference  to  the  ab- 
normal arrangements  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
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as  already  described — the  form  of  the  fronds  and  the  size  of  the  plant 
generally. 

In  form  no  fern  varies  so  greatly  as  the  Soolopendnum, 

The  SagittifoUum  has  fronds  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

The  Polyschides,  the  edge  of  the  frond  is  often  so  broken  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  as  a  Scolopendrium. 

The  Marginatum  has  the  edge  of  the  frond  split  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
free  membrane  under  the  surface  of  the  frond. 

The  Muricatum  with  a  furrowed  surface. 

The  Orispum  with  fronds  curled  and  undulated  in  various  forms. 

Mtdtifidum  having  a  crest  crisped  at  the  apex  of  the  frond,  including 
numerous  varieties. 

Eamoaum,  the  stipes  branched  bearing  several  fronds. 

Laceratum^  containing  numerous  sub-varieties. 

And  the  Cornutum^  in  which  the  midrib  is  excurrent  below  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  variety  I  gathered  at  Frodsham,  on  the  excurrent  midrib 
a  smaller  frond. 

Another  distinction  of  varieties  is  in  the  size  of  the  fronds.  The 
normal  size  of  the  fronds  is  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  the 
dwarf  form  varies  from  three  to  six  inches,  and  the  pigmy  from  one  to 
three  inches.  I  believe  that  the  pigmy  varieties  are  much  more 
numerous  than  are  generally  recognized,  many  of  them,  when  met 
with,  having  been  mistaken  for  young  plants. 

It  has  been  stated  that  many  of  these  varieties  are  the  result  of 
cultivation.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  variety  has  originated  vrith  the 
gardener.  He,  however,  has  observed  that  when  in  the  natural 
condition  a  fern  deviates  from  the  normal  type,  the  offspring  will  most 
probably  diverge  into  other  varieties.  When  a  new  variety  is  met  with, 
It  is  carefully  provided  for  and  seedlings  are  reared,  and  thus  many 
varieties  are  preserved,  which  if  left  to  nature  would  have  been  lost 

For  instance,  Mr.  A.  Glapham  a  few  years  since  gathered  a  fern  of 
the  subfnarginaUhmtdtiJidum  variety ;  from  this  he  reared  at  least  ten 
varieties,  and  no  doubt  many  other  varieties  have  been  derived  from 
this  one  stock.  It  becomes  a  matter  for  enquiry,  when  so  many 
varieties  are  known  to  proceed  from  one  common  stock,  whether  ferns 
met  with  in  other  climates,  generallv  regarded  as  distinct  species,  are 
not  varieties  of  some  well  known  lem  generally  bearing  a  different 
name.  Whether  the  distinctions  now  employed  in  separating  genera 
and  species  may  not  ultimately  be  found  ouly  to  distinguish  a  variety 
from  a  variety,  a  result  owing  to  accidents  of  soil  and  climate ;  aud 
when  once  a  variety  is  called  into  existence,  in  most  instances  it  is 
persistent,  there  being  no  tendency  to  return  to  the  parent  type. 


IQth  March,  1865.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.  &c.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Geological  Society. 
Quarterly  Journal,  No.  81. 
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From  the  Geological  and  Polyteohnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 
Report  of  Proceedings,  1863-64. 

From  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. 
Annual  Report  for  1863-64. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Mathison. 

1.  A  Roman  jug  of  graceful  pattern. 

2.  Three  earthenware  lamps. 

3.  A  carved  pebble  amulet. 

By  Mr.  Buxton. 

1.  An  Ulustrated  vocabulary  published  in  1777. 

2.  A  work  of  the  same  character,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  published  in  1857,  shewing  a  great  advance  made  in 
eighty  years  in  the  art  of  pictorial  illustration  as  applied  to 
educational  works. 

8.  Some  specimens  of  the  Calabar  ordeal  bean. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith. 

1.  Engravings  of  Roman  Altars  turned  up  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

2.  ReUquuB  Isuriana^  or  the  Remains  of  Isurium  (now  Aldborough). 
By  the  Exhibitor. 

8.  Sections  of  the  strata,  at  two  several  points  of  the  Cheshire 
beach,  to  illustrate  the  exact  positions  of  the  different  classes  of 
archsBological  remains  found  amongst  them  of  late  years. 

By  Mr.  Genu. 
A  collection  of  twenty  line  engravings  of  separate  islands  forming 

Sart  of  the  city  of  Venice,  the  work  of  Antonio  Visentini, 
edicated  "  to  the  noble  and  magnanimous  Signore  Tommaso . 
**  Moore  Slade,  cavaliere  Inglese." 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 
An  extraordinary  forgery  of  a  rare  Roman  first  brass  of  Gordianus 
Airicanus. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On    the  Roman   Topogbafhy   of   East    Lancashire,*  by  T.  T, 
Wilkiruany  FM.A,8. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

A  Meeting  of  the  above  character  was  held,  by  appointment  of  the 
Council,  on  the  invitation  of  Joseph  Mayer  Esq.,  F.S.A.  &c.,  at  his  Museum 
of  British  and  Foreign  Antiquities,  Colquitt  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  6th 
of  April,  1865,  when  a  numerous  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
consisting  of  members  and   their  friends,  assembled.     After  partak. 

*  TnuisactionB,  p.  S63. 
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ing  of  refreshment  and  inspecting  the  collection,  they  proceeded  to 
the  principal  room,  where  the  Rev.  Hermann  Baar,  Ph.D.,  read  an 
Address  entitled  "A  Lady's  J.ibrary,"  Mr.  Mayer  presiding.  The 
reading  of  the  Paper  being  completed,  the  llev.  Dr.  Hume,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  proposed  and  David  Buxton  Esq.,  F.II.S.L., 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Baar,  for  his  interesting  and 
valuable  communication,  which  was  carried  unanimously  and  duly 
acknowledged.  It  was  then  moved  by  A.  Craig  Gibson  Esq.,  F.S.A*, 
Honorary  Librarian,  seconded  by  William  Mathison  Esq.,  and  resolved 
by  acclamation — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  offered  to  Joseph  Mayer  Esq., 
for  his  kind  invitation  and  welcome  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Mayer  having  responded,  the  proceedings  closed. 


Uk  May,  1865.     LITERARY  SECTION. 

David  Buxton  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  weie  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

Joseph  Harding,  Marlborough  House,  Claughton,  Birkenhead. 
Louis  W.  Heiutz,  Lancaster  Buildings,  Tithebam  street.  • 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Author. 
Lives  of  the  Warriors  of  1800-1640,  vol.  i,  by  Lieut.-General  the 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Oust,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Journal,  No.  599  to  No.  650. 

From  the  Societe  Archeologique  de  I'Orleanais. 
Bulletin,  No.  46. 

From  the  Royal  Society, 
Proceedings,  Nos.  71  to  73. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  ix.  No.  2. 

From  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. 

On  the  Early  History  of  Leeds,  and  some  questions  of  pre-historic 
Archeology  agitated  at  the  present  time,  by  Thomas  Wright 
Esq.,  M.A.,  &c. 

From  the  Author. 
On  the  Emblems  of  Geffrey  Whitney,  of  Nantwich,  in  the  16th 
Century,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Green,  M.A. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited ; — 

By  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore. 
Two  specimens  of  Dutch  pottery,  bearing  the  impression  of  a 
bearded  face,  giving  to  such  articles  the  name  of  QreyheartU. 
They  are  also  called  BeUarmiMS, 
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By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  Saxon  pennies,  viz.,  one  Burgred,  AJD.  874;  one  Eadmund, 
940;  one  Eadred,  94« ;  one  Ethered  II,  946;  two  Edward 
Confessor,  1042  ;  two  Harold  II,  1066. 

2.  A  rare  and  valuable  pattern  of  a  coin  of  Philip  and  Mary,  dated 
1555. 

3.  Two  Anne  farthings,  viz.,  1713  (pattern),  and  1714  (current). 

4.  Four  patterns  for  the  penny  of  the  late  (Victoria)  issue,  1860. 

By  Mr.  Towson. 
Some  bronze  celts  found  in  Ireland,  one  of  tbem  being  of  very 
early  type. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 

1.  Specimens  of  a  United  States  postage-label,  intended  to  prevent 
fraudulent  removal  from  letters ;  on  being  taken  off  the 
impression  of  the  value  of  the  stamp  remains  on  the  letter. 

2.  A  collection  of  English  coins. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith. 
A  gold  Bezant 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Numismatic   History  op   England,  from    1066  to  thb 
PBESENT  TIME,  Part  I,*  by  F.  J.  Jeffery,  F.Q.H.8. 


nth  May,  1865.    SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 
Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Geological  Society. 
Journal,  No.  82. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
Journal,  No.  3. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Archseologia  ^liana.  No.  20. 

From  thp  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archceological  Society. 
Original  Papers,  viz..  Visitation  of  Norfolk,  second  portion. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

hj  the  Chairman. 
"a  portion  of  the  piles  used  for  supporting  the  lacustrine  habitations 
in  Switzerland,  brought  from  Ilolle,  on  the  north  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson. 
His  monagraph  of  the  algas  of  this  district,  illustrated  by  actual 
specimens  and  coloured  drawings. 

*  Tnnaaotions,  p.  187, 


lOth  July,  1805.     MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 
John  F.  Mabsh  Esq.,  Vice-President,  iu  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland  ArchsBological  Society. 
Proceedings  and  Papers,  vol.  v,  N.S.,  No.  46. 

From  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher. 

Report  of  the  Liverpool  Naturalists'  Field  Club  for  1684-65. 

From  the  Boyal  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  xiv.  No.  75. 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  liverpool. 
Proceedings,  63rd  Session,  1863-64,  No.  xviii. 

On  the  completion  of  the  routine  business  the  members  proceeded 
to  the  large  Lecture-hall,  where  a  numerous  company  of  ladies  and 

fentlemen  had  assembled,  when  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  Vice- 
president  of  the  Society,  read  a  Paper  entitled  "  Changes  in  the 
"  Sea-Coast  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  illustrated  by  numerous 
diagrams  and  Maps. 

*  TranMOtionB,  p.  199. 
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By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  Two  old  engraved  views,  by  Vivares,  of  Scenery  in  Craven,  j 
Yorkshire. 

2.  A  collection    of   almanacks,  ephemerides    &c.,  by  Lilly  and  ] 
others,  dated  1683-84. 

8.  A  two-guinea  piece  of  Car.  II,  with  the  impress  of  an  elephant 
under  the  bust,  shewing  the  gold  to  have  been  obtained  from 
Guinea,  and  imported  by  the  African  Company. 

4.  A  curious  hammered  gold  coin  of  James  II,  struck  after  his 
abdication. 

By  Mr.  Forrest 
Some  photographic  reproductions  of  old  engravings,  &c. 

By  H.  E.  Smith. 
A  numerous  collection  of  anatomical  and  other  antiquarian  remains 
found  in  the  caves  of  Craven,  most  of  them  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  of  Settle,  who  discovered  the 
finest  cave  in  that  neighbourhood  on  the  day  of  Her  Majesty's 
accession,  and  loyally  named  it  "Victoria."  These  objects m- 
cluded  two  rare  and  valuable  examples  of  the  ancient  British 
brooch,  &c. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

The  Limestone  Caves  of  Craven  and  their  Ancient  Inhabitants,*  « 
by  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith  Esq,,  Honorary  Curator.  • 
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After  a  brief  oonyersation  on  the  subject  of  the  Paper,  letters  were 
read  from  Lieut- General  the  Hon.  Sir  £dward  Gust  and  Joseph 
Mayer  Esq.,  expressing  their  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting. 

PRESENTATION  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  HUME. 

David  Buxton  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  arrangements  for  presenting  a  Testimonial  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  then  said, — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  duty  which  I  have 
to  perform  is  one  which  will  require  very  few  words  from  me.  We 
are  assembled  to-night  to  perform  a  graceful  act  :  not  to  prolong 
the  meeting  by  mere  talking.  The  Testimonial  which  is  now  before 
you  is  intended  to  mark,  by  a  substantial  and  lasting  gift,  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Dr.  Hume  is  held  by  members  of  the  Historic  Society — 
remembering  that  he  was  one  of  the  Society's  founders,  and  that  from 
the  day  of  its  establishment  in  1848  up  to  1864.  he  filled  the  office  of 
Honorary  Secretary  with  an  energy  and  devoti  m  of  which  the  present 
and  past  success  of  the  Society  are  the  evidence  and  the  fruit.  It  has 
devolved  upon  me  unexpectedly  to  have  to  represent  the  Subscribers 
and  the  Committee  :  but  I  am  sure  that  while  I  consult  my  own  feel- 
iugs  I  shall  most  fitly  embodv  theirs  and  do  that  which  is  most  proper 
to  the  occasion  if  I  decline  altogether  the  language  of  panegyric,  and 
in  the  simplest  terms  express  our  sense  of  the  very  valuable  services  of 
*Dr.  Hume,  Jind  our  personal  regard  for  him.  I  cannot  do  this  better 
than  by  reading  the  Address,  which,  with  the  plate  before  you,  forms 
the  Testimonial  we  are  met  this  evening  to  present : — 

"This  Address,  with  a  Service  of  Plate,  is  presented  to  the 
"  Rev.  Abraham  Hume,  LL.D.,  D.C.L..  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.,  from  the 
**  President  and  many  Members  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashu*e 
"  and  Cheshire,  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary. 
"  Having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  (in  1848),  he  pro- 
"  mo  ted  its  usefulness  and  prosperity  for  sixteen  years  as  its  Honorary 
"  Secretary,  with  a  zeal,  ability  and  success  of  which  this  offering  is 
"  designed  to  be  a  lasting  Record  and  Testimonial. 

(Signed)     "  David  Buxton, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Testimonial  Committee." 

I  have  now,  Dr.  Hume,  on  behalf  of  the  Subscribers,  the  great  pleasure 
of  handing  to  you  this  Address,  and  of  asking  you  to  accept  along  with 
it,  the  service  of  plate  which  is  upon  the  table,  and  I  am  sure  I  only 
say  what  every  member  of  this  Society  would  desire  to  say,  when  I  wish 
that  you  may  be  blessed  with  health  and  long  life  to  continue  your 
useful  and  honourable  laboiu*s. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  who  was  most  cordially  received,  in  reply, 
said — Though  I  am  not,  like  Moses,  slow  of  speech,  there  is  one 
subject  on  which  I  never  could  speak,  and  that  is  on  the  subject  of 
myself ;  and  if  my  words  be  few  on  the  present  occasion  I  tnist  that 
vou  will  not  conceive  that  I  am  wanting  in  appreciation  of  the  high 
honour — or,  rather,  I  should  say,  for  I  prize  it  more — the  great  kind- 
ness which  has  been  shown  me  this  evening.  Our  Historic  Society  was 
founded  in.May,  1848,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  every  labour  I  have 
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undertaken  in  connection  with  it  has  hronght  its  own  reward.  There 
is  a  pleasure  associated  with  every  class  of  work,  and  according  to 
a  man's  tastes  and  habits,  so  he  selects  the  field  which  he  wishes  to 
cultivate.  I  did  that,  and  I  have  been  as  happy  in  the  doing  as  others 
have  been  in  tbe  witnessing.  It  is  at  least  equally  pleasant  to  give  as  to 
receive  in  matters  of  intellectual  instruction.  I  remember  well  the 
evening  when  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  found  this  Society.  It 
was  at  Mr.  Mayer's  house.  There  were  present  Mr.  Mayer,  myself,  and 
Mr.  PidgeoD,  an  artist,  who  is  now  resident  in  London.  I  am  very 
proud  and  happy  to  mention  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  to  show  how 
much  their  cordial  co-operation  supported  me  in  carrying  the  Society 
through,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  its  history.  Mr.  Mayer,  as  you 
are  aware,  has  always  been  an  unfailing  friend  to  the  Society,  and  is  so 
at  the  present  hour.  Our  ambition  was  to  found  a  large  intellectual 
association,  not  at  first,  but  eventually,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  yaried 
tastes  and  habits,  and  especially  to  publish  a  volume  annually.  In  both 
points  we  have  succeeded,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  several  other 
learned  Societies  over  the  country  have  taken  example  by  us,  and  have 
gone  and  done  likewise. — After  briefly  referring  to  the  pleasure  which 
he  bad  taken  in  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  the  many  kind  friends  which 
their  cultivation  had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  making  all  over 
Lancashire  and  Cboshirn,  the  reverend  geutleman  concluded — And  now 
what  shall  I  say  respectiDg  the  beautiful  and  maguiflceut  gift  which 
you  have  boeij  kind  euongb  to  offer  to  me?  I  may  say  that  I  should 
have  received  with  pleasure  a  cup  of  cold  water,  in  recognition  of  your 
kind  feeling,  from  the  friends  who  have  offered  me  this;  and  if  1  feel 
unworthy  of  a  tribute  so  handsome,  it  is  something  to  feel  that  it  is  a 
testimony  worthy  of  those  who  present  it.  As  such,  I  assure  you  that 
I  appreciate  it.  ft  has  often  been  said  that  I  am  a  man  of  varied 
tastes  and  habits.  In  one  sense  that  is  true;  but  in  another  sense,  as  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  saying,  I  have  only  two  ideas  in  the  world.  These 
are  Religion  and  Education.  Tbe  one  concerns  my  professional  occu- 
pation ;  the  other  forms  at  once  the  burden  aud  the  pleasure  of  my  life. 
All  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  connection  with  this  Society  comes 
under  the  department  of  Education — of  course,  in  a  large  and  general 
sense,  not  in  a  mere  scholastic  sense — and  I  am  glad  to  find  an  appreci- 
ation of  it,  and  that  my  exertions  have  been  useful.  They  have  been 
earnest,  but  without  any  expectation  of  reward  or  thanks.  Nevertheless, 
I  should  be  churlish  not  to  value  an  act  so  kind  and  a  gift  so  hand- 
some as  this.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  shall  always 
regard  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  kind  friends  who  have  placed  it  at  my 
service. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 


The  usual  Summer  Excursion  was  made  on  Friday  the  28th  July, 
1865,  to  Hawarden,  when,  hy  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  Stephen  K. 
Glynne,  Bart.,  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  in  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Hawarden,  were  thrown  open  to  the  memhers 
and  their  friends.  After  Tisiting  the  gardens  and  other  points  of 
interest,  the  party  assemhled  in  the  ancient  Castle,  when  Mr.  E.  F. 
Evans  read  a  Paper  on  its  History  and  Architectural  peculiarities. 

Dinner  had  been  served,  at  the  Olynne  Arms  in  Hawarden  Village, 
before  the  grounds  were  visited,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hume,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  in  the  Chair,  when  the  usual  toasts  were 
proposed  and  responded  to,  W.  Rees  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  being 
Vice-Chairman.  The  party  returned  to  Liverpool  in  the  evening,  hav- 
ing passed  a  highly  agreeable  day. 


Members  (only)  can  now  be  supplied  with  copies  of  former 
Volumes,  to  complete  sets,  at  the  following  prices: — 

Vols.     I  to    VI,  First  Series,  .     .     .    igO  15     0 

vn  to  xn,     ditto,  ....    160 

I  to    IV,  New  Series,    .       each  0    7    6 
Volume  HI  (First  Series)  cannot  be  sold  separately. 
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Claudet,  M.,  his  disooTory  in  reference  to  photo- 

ahy,253. 
ag,  proTalence  of  in  1247, 1 02, 
Cocoium,  264. 
Coins,  earliest  use  of,  187 ;  gold,  foreign,  early 

circulated  in  England,  193 ;  list  of  in  ciroula- 

Uon  in  1505, 108. 
Colunio  =  Colnej^2d4. 
Cornish  miners,  222. 
Cornwall,  rock  hasins  of,  natural  or  artifloial  7, 

10. 
Craven,  district  of,  described,  100;  geologically, 

229. 
Crimean  Medal,  the,  177. 
Cup-cuttings    and   Rino-cuttinos    on    thb 

Caldbb  Stonbs  nbar  Lite rpool,  357,  287; 

probable  era  of  such  corviugs,  261. 
Cttst,  Hon.  Sir  £.,  exhibitor,  286. 


Daguerre,  disooyery  of,  250. 

Daguerreotype,  the,  noticed,  ib. 

Damhall,  Cheshire,  serfdom  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of,  14. 

DaTO  Stones,  4. 

Davies,  John  Jun.,  exhibitor,  284. 

Dawson,  T.,  author  of  paper,  73, 282 ;  exhibitor, 
282. 

Deaf  and  Dumb :  comparison  between  census  of 
1851  with  that  of  1861, 231 ;  relative  increase  of, 
234 ;  more  general  education  of,  ib. ;  occupa- 
tions of,  235 ;  their  generally  improved  condi- 
tion ,  23A ;  they  shun  beffging, 237 ;  their  method 
of  communicating  with  others,  338;  how  to 
detect  impostors,  230;  an  Indomitable  rogue, 
240;  mendicants  and  resident  in  Irish  work- 
honses,  242 ;  institutions  for  their  education, 
utility  of,  243;  other  means  of  instruction 
described,  245;  Sunday  services  for,  346; 
general  results,  347. 

Dei  Orotid,  first  used  on  coins  and  seals,  104. 

Denny,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Craven  Caves, 
309 :  quoted,  215. 

Dew  Stones,  4. 

Donations.  See  Library  and  Musbum. 

Donors.  (Oeneral.) 
ItondoH. 
Geological  Society,  282, 293, 805. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  282. 
——Astronomical  Society,  290. 

Qeographioal  Society,  285, 289,  294. 

Society,  283, 287. 289, 294, 206. 

Society  of  AnUquariea,  284, 289. 
Society  of  Arts,  294. 
Statistical  Society,  282, 287. 

Provincee. 
Chester    Architectural,     Arohsologloal    &o. 

Society,  886. 
Cornwall,  Royal  Institution  of,  886, 895. 
Kent  Arohsologlcal  Society,  381. 
Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  803, 

Leioeftarshixe  Arohiteotonl  &o.  Sooiety,  987. 
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Newoutle-apon-Tyne,  Sooiety  of  Antiqaarles, 
205. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Aroheol.  Sooiety,  364.295. 

Reliquary,  The,  585,  289. 

Sassex  Archasological  Society,  284. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Oeological  and  Poly< 
teohnio  Society,  293 
LiverpooL 

Archltectaral  and  Archeeological  Sooiety,  286. 

Athennum,  282. 

Gallery  of  luventiona  and  Science,  288. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  296. 

Naturaliata'  Scrap-book,  283,  296. 
Scotland. 

Royal  Sooiety  of  Edinburgh,  880. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  280. 
Ireland. 

Dublin  Geological  Society,  287. 

Kilkenny  and  S.  E.  of  Ireland  Sooiety  of  Anti- 
quaries, 288.  296. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  285, 290. 

—  Irish  Academy,  283. 
Fort-iffn. 

8oci£t6  Aroh^ologique  de  TOrUonais,  288,  294. 
DoNoas.    (Individual.) 

Anonymous,  290. 

Bright.  H.  A.,  282. 

Caulfield,  R.,  2H8. 

Fisher,  H.  S.,  283,  296. 

Gardner,  Mr. ,  iflU. 

Genu,  J.  H.,'iS2. 

Green,  Rev.  H.,  294. 

Jewitt.  LI.,  2a5.  289. 

Jones,  M.  C,  2H1. 

Rickards,  C.  H.,  284. 

Smith.  C.  R.,287. 

Stewart,  J.,  281. 

Tiune,  J.  A.,  28.'). 

Wilkinson,  T.  T..  285,  287. 
Douglas,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  281. 
Dowkerbottom  Hole,  described,  209. 
Druid  Barrows,  2. 
Dhuidical  Ruck  Basins  in  the  Neiohbouo- 

HOOD  OF   PnRNLKY,  1,  2h6. 

Druids,  Ancient,  rites  of,  3. 

•*  Drunken  Barnnby's  Journal  "  quotrd,  140. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  medal  for,  162. 


East  India  Company,  military  war  medals  issued 

by  the,  170, 176. 
Eddisbury,  ancient  city  of,  22. 
Kdward  I,  ooiuR  of,  19  ^. 
Edward  III,  coins  of,  194. 
Edward  IV,  coinage  of,  196. 
England  or   Siiakspeabb,  the,  23,  283.    Sw 

Shaksprare, 
Ethelfleda,  queen,  founder  of  Eddiebury,  22, 
Evans,  E.  F.,  author  of  paper,  299 ;  exhibitor,  291. 
Exhibitors:— 

Bright,  H.  A.,  282. 

Burke,  W..  288. 

Buxton,  D.,  293. 

Oust,  Hon.  Sir  E.,  286. 

Davies,  John,  Jun.,  2^4. 

Dawson,  T.,  282. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  281. 

Evans,  E.  F.,  291. 

Fabert.J.  O.W,284,286. 

Forrest,  J.  A.,  290. . 

Genu.  J.  H.,  29). 

Gibson,  A.  C.,290. 

J.  H..  280.  293,  295,  296. 

T.,  285,  V88,  291. 

Gregson,  C.  S.,  285, 295. 

Helsby.  Mr.,  285. 

Higgins,  Rev.  H.  H.,  283. 

Hills,  G.  M..  283. 

Home,  Ber.  Dr.,  281, 283, 386,  SR7, 205. 


Jacob,  J.  G.,S81. 

Jeffery,  F.  J.,  295. 

Mathison,  W..  2'J3. 

Moore,  T.  J.,  294. 

Nottingham,  Dr.,  281. 

Sansom,T.,286. 

Simpson,  Professor  J.  Y.,  286. 

Smith,  H.  £..  288, 289,  993,  295. 

Stephenson,  Mr.,  282. 

Stouehouse,  J.,  286. 

Towson,  J.  T..  288, 291, 205, 906. 

Waterhouse,  N.,  288, 290. 

Wilkinaon,  T.  T.,  986. 


Fabert,  J.  O.  W.,  exhibitor,  284, 988. 

Falstaff,  character  of,  24. 

Farthings,  round,  first  Engliab,  199. 

Ferling-noble,  194. 

Fisher,  H.  S.,  donor,  283, 206. 

Flora  of  Pbkston  ako  tbb  Nxiohboubeood, 

Part  iv,  181,  285. 
Florin,  origin  of  the  name,  104. 
Fold  hole  stones,  the,  5. 
Korreet,  J.  A.,  exhibitor,  296. 
Fortifications  near  Burnley,  9. 
Kox  Stones,  the.  4. 
French  military  war  medal  (Crimea)  described, 

173. 
Fry,  Mr.,  was  ho  the  original  diacoverer  of  the 

use  of  collodion  iu  photography  7, 955,  a.* 

G 

Gardner,  Mr.,  donor,  289. 

Genu,  J.  H.,  donor,  282 ;  exhibitor,  203. 

Gibson,    A.    Craig,  author  of  paper,  139,  S90; 

exhibitor,  ih. 
Gibson,  J.  Harris,  author  of  paper,  161,  9B7; 

exhibitor.  286, 293,  295.  296. 
Gibson.  T.,  exhibitor,  885, 288,  991. 
Goddard,  Mr.,  his  discovery  in  refereoee  to 

pbot-o^*aphy.  253. 
Gold  currency,  193, 194. 

Gorple  rock  basins,  3 ;  deriTatlon  of  the  name,! 
Great  Scaur  Limestone,  199. 
Green,  Rey.  H.,  donor,  294. 
Greenwood,  H.,  enrolled  a  member,  983. 

GbRRNWOOD     of     SHAXaPEABB,    THE,    47,    Vf. 

See  Shakspeare. 
Gregson.  C.  S..  exhibitor,  985, 295. 
Grey  stones,  the,  4,  5. 
Groata  and  half -groats,  first  issue  of,  195. 
Groats  mentioned,  192. 


Haigh,  T.,  enrolled  a  member.  384. 

Half -pence,  roand,  first  English,  193. 

Hulls,  aucient,  n(*ar  Over,  aooount  of,  99. 

Hamlet,  character  of,  24. 

Hanging  stones,  the,  near  Burnley,  7. 

Harding,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  S94. 

Hard  wick,  Mr.  0.,  on  the  topography  of  Lanes- 
shire,  quoted,  264. 

Hawkshead.  Description  of  the  town,  I4S :  its 
situation.  1  i3 ;  salubrity,  ib. ;  origin  of  the 
name,  144  ;  its  connection  with  the  pilgrimsge 
of  grace,  fb.;  internal  and  dora^^stio  affairs  ofi 
145;  charter  granted,  149;  eoclealastical  history 
of,  150 ;  Ma  church,  152 ;  its  tower  and  inscribed 
peal  of  bells,  155 ;  the  Grammar  school,  i6. 

Hawk  stones,  the,  6. 

Heald,  T.,  enrolled  a  member,  284. 

Heintz,  L.  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  294. 

Helsby,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  985. 

Hnndorson,  E.,  LL.D.,  author  of  paper,  5M8. 

Henry  III,  coins  of,  109. 

Henry  Y,  oharaoter  of,  93. 
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Henry  TI,  ohftraoter  of,  23 ;  his  resort  to  alchemy, 

196. 
Henry  YII,  coinage  of,  196. 
Hllbre  Islands,  original  name  of,  271 ;  account 

of.  id. ;  Saxon  cross  and  sepulchral  stone  found 

there,  273;  human  remains,  274;  other  arch»- 

ological  objects  found,  275. 
Bigf(ins,ReT.  H.  H.,  chairman,  283;  exhibitor,  i&. 
Hills,  a.  M.,  exhibitor,  283. 

HiSTOST    Ojr  PhOTOOHAPBT   TO  THE  TEAS   1814, 

349. 
Hornby,  W.  P.,  enrolled  a  member,  281. 
Hame,  Rev.  Dr.,  author  of  papers,  283,  296; 

chairman,   281,  285,  287,   290.   292,  295.   298; 

exhibitor,  281,  283,  2»6,  287,  295;  presentation 

to,  297;  elected  a  life.member. 
Hant,  Professor,  discovers  the  ferrotype,  255. 


India,  medals  awarded  for  services  in,  167. 

J 

Jacob,  J.  O.,  exhibitor,  281. 

Jeffery,  F.  J.,  author  of  paper,  187, 295 ;  exhibitor, 

295. 
Jewitt,  LI.,  donor,  285,  289. 
Jews,  the,  special  penalties  against,  for  clipping, 

191. 
John,  coinage  of  the  time  of  King,  191. 
Johnson.  D.,  enrolled  a  member^  284. 
Jones,  M.  C . ,  donor,  281 . 

K 

Keleo  Cave,  Giggleswick,  206. 
"  King  of  France,"  when  first  star  ped  on  English 
coins,  195. 


Lakblakd  of  LAifCAsniRE,  No.  1— Hawkshead 

Town,  Church  and  School,  139,  290. 
tAkes,  the  English,  139 ;  of  Lancashire,  ib. 
Lancashire.  East,  border  distHct  of,  I ;  hills  and 

moors  of,  ib. ;  geological  features  of,  2;  lioman 

topography  of.  2G:). 
Lancasnire,  Iceland  of.  139. 
Lancingdown,  Sussex,  account  of  a  brooch  found 

there,  218. 
I^agcliffe  Scaurs,  caves  of,  204. 
Legion  of  Honour,  insignia  of,  granted  to  British 

soldiers,  176. 

LiBBARY,  ADDITIONS  TO  : — 

1.  Books. 

Burton,  Capt,  I1;e  Nile  Basin,  285. 

Catalogue  of  Liverpool  Atheneeum  Library,  282. 

• ■ —  Renshaw  street  Chapel  do.,  ib. 

Can,  Hon.  Sir  £.,  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of 

1600-1640,294. 
Smith,  C.  R.,  Collectanea  Antiqua,  287. 
Swale,  J.  H.,  Original   Letters  &c.,   by   the 

late,  287. 

2.  TraH»aet%on$  and  Proceedings  of  Learned 

Sotieties  ^c.    See  Donoks  (General). 

3.  Complete  Pampfthtt. 
Pin-Barre,  Life  of,  288. 
Curiosites  Nnmismatiqnes,  287. 
Essayists  and  Essay  writing,  :^9U. 
Ouogrog,  reminiscences  of  the  old  panelling 

now  at,  281. 
Inventions  and  Science,  Gallery  of,  Report, 

286. 
Lidy'a  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  285. 
I-eeds,  Wright  on  the  early  history  of,  294. 
Khind,  A.  H.,  Memoir  of,  281. 
Whitney,  Qesrey,  Emblems  of,  294. 


4.  Maps,  Prints,  Broadsides  ^c. 
Memorials  of  Oldham's  Tenement,  being  photo- 
graphic  views   of  the   birthplace  of  Hugh 
Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  2»4. 

Light,  action  of,  in  photograihy, 249. 
Limestone    Caves    of    Craven    and    thbib 

Ancient  Inhabitants,  199,  296. 
Liskeard,  rock  basins  at,  described,  10. 
Little  chair  s tones,  the,  4. 
Liverpool,  Pamphlet  Literature  of,  73. 
*'  Long  Service  "  medals  described,  179. 
Lussheboumes,  merchants  hanged  for  Importing, 

105. 

M 

MoQuie,  P.  R.,  chairman,  277. 

Mam uciums  Manchester,  264. 

Marsh,  J.  F.,  chairman,  296. 

M arson,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  284. 

Mathews,  John  Jun.,  enrolled  a  member,  284. 

Mathison,  W.,  exhibitor,  293. 

Mayer,  J.,  chairman,  293. 

Medals,  British  Military,  161. 

Medjidie,  decoration  of  this  order  described,  179. 

MtcMBKRS  Elected  : — 

Bath,  J.  D  ,284. 

Benas,  B.  L.,  ib. 

Greenwood,  U.,  283. 

IIuigh,T.,284. 

llaitliug,  J.,  2M4. 

Heald.  T.,  2H4. 

Heintz,  L.  W.,29i. 

Hornby,  W.  P    284. 

Johnson,  D.,  to. 

M arson,  J.,  ib. 

Mathews,  John  Jun.,  ib. 

Millichap,  G.  T.,  ib. 

l^prry,  Re?.  S.  G.  F  ,  ib. 

Porter,  J.,  ib. 

Porter,  T.  A.,  288. 

Robinson.  J.,  284. 

Kunilell.W.  W.,id. 
Mendicants,  blind,  242. 

deaf  and  dumb,  t6. 

Metal,  incrrased  value  of,  197. 
Millichap,  G.  T.,  enrolled  a  member,  284. 
Moore,  T.  J.,  exhibitor,  294. 
Moricambe  Oistuanura,  264. 
Morris,  Mr.  J.  P.,  quoted,  225. 
MusKUM,  additions  to  :— 

Fosbil  found  in  Lancashire  Coal,  282. 

Section  of  trunk  of  a  Lignum-vitss  tree  with 
remains  of  a  bee-hive,  289. 

N 

New  Cave  (Craven)  described,  202. 

Niepce,  produces  pictures  in  the  camera,  250. 

Notice  of  an  Eaklt  Conventual  Cembtebt 

IN   WlRKAL,  271,288. 

Nottingham,  Dr.,  exhibitor,  281. 
Numismatic  History  of  England,  from  1066 
TO  THE  Present  Time,  Part  I,  187,  295. 


"  Our  Brothpr  Poverty,"  145. 

Over,  ancient  borough  of,  13;  mayor  of,  14; 
antiquity  of  the  office,  15;  mode  of  electing 
him,  17;  ancient  customs,  19;  chairing  the 
mayor,  20 ;  church  of,  ib. ;  curious  old  houses 
near,  22. 

P 

Pamphlet  Literatork  of  Liverpool,  73,282. 
Perry,  Rev.  S.  G.  F.,  enrolled  a  member,  284. 
PhcBnician  wor.ship,  existing  traces  of  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  221. 
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Photography,  history  of  up  to  1844,  949 ;  origin 
of,  ib. ;  dlBOOTeries  of  Porta,  ib. ;  chemistry,  in 
reference  to,  ib. ;  li^ht,  ib. ;  discoverios  of 
8oheele,td. :  and  of  Hitter,  ib. ;  experimeuta  of 
Wedgwood,  Nippce  and  Dagaerre,  2d0;  English 
school  of,  ib. ;  Draper  s  saccessfal  experiments 
in,  253 ;  Ooddard's,  ib. ;  Glaadet's,  ib. ;  Fox 
Talbot's,  2M ;  Hunt's,  2&5 :  who  discovered  the 
collodion  process  ?  ib.,  n.  * 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the,  144. 

Porta.  J.  B.,  inTcntor  of  the  camera,  249. 

Porler,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  284. 

Porter,  T.  A.,  enrolled  a  member,  288. 

Portus  Sistuntiorum,  204. 

Poverty,  earl  of,  who  he  was,  145. 

Panic  intercoorse  with  Britain,  evidence  of,  220. 

B 

Bemalns  foand  in  the  Craven  Caves,  Yorkshire, 

table  of,  203. 
Remains,  human,  in  Craven  Caves,  213,  215. 
Report  of  Society's  Proceedings,  seventeenth 

session,  877. 
Berigoniam=  Bibohester,  264. 
Reynolds,  Rev.  T.,  quoUd,  263. 
Kibble,  the,  its  Roman  Stations,  263. 
Richard's  Itinerary  cited,  364, 265. 
Richard  iij,  character  of,  24. 
Rickards,  C.  U.,  donor,  284. 
Rigby,  T.,  author  of  paper,  13, 284. 
Rigging  stones,  the,  5. 
Rigodunam=  Kibcbesler.  264. 
Bitter,  his  discovery  in  photography.  249. 
Robinson,  J.y  enrolled  a  member,  284. 
Rock  Basins,  3,  4, 5 ;  how  produced,  11 ;  uses  of, 

12. 
Rocking  stones  near  Burnley,  6. 
Roman  roads,  Craven,  224. 
Roman  Topoobapht  op  East  Larcasbieb,  263, 

293. 
Round  money,  193. 

Rundell,  W.  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  28 1. 
Russia,  campaign  against,  medals  granted  for  the, 

177. 

S 

Sandys,  Archbishop,  founded  Hawkshead  Gram- 
mar School,  155. 

Sansom,  T.,  chairman,  268 ;  exhibitor,  286. 

Sardinian  military  war  medal  (Crimea)  described, 
178. 

Saucer  stones,  the,  4. 

8cheele,the  firstcbemico]  didcoveryin reference 
to  photography,  made  by,  249. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  243. 

Soilly  isles,  rock  basins  in  the,  10. 

Sepulchral  rites,  Intimations  of,  3. 

Seteia  (Estuarium,  264. 

Shakspeare,  papers  on,  23.  47:  his  pictures  of 
country  life,  24 ;  his  ridicule  of  the  country 
Squires,  26;  of  the  country  townsfolk,  27;  his 
account  of  the  Knglish  yeomen,  28;  his  esti- 
mate of  beadledom,  30 ;  characterisiics  of  the 
age  of,  31;  his  references  to  contemporary 
events,  35 ;  his  nobles,  36 ;  his  ignorance  of 
mountain  scenery,  37 ;  his  sea  pictures,  40 ;  his 
love  of  nature,  49 ;   his  description  of  birds. 


ib. ;  of  insects,  51 ;  of  flowers,  58 ;  of  w« 

54 ;  of  woodland  sports,  55 ;  his  fiai^hmd,  6L 
Shylock,  character  of,  24. 
Simpson,  Professor  J.  T.,  M.D.,  anthor  of  paps 

257. 287 ;  exhibitor,  286. 
Smith,  C.  R.,  his  views  respecting  the  object 

found  in  the  Craven  Caves,  2i^ ;  donor,  287. 
Smith,  H.  E.,  author  of  papers,  199, 271,  288, 29 

exhibitor,  288, 289, 293, 295 
Some  results  op  the  Census  ov  the  "Dzp 

AND  Dumb  in  1861 ;  231,  289. 
Sovereign,  the,  history  of  the  coin,  107. 
Stackhouse,  Rev.  T.,  guottd,  S21. 
Standing  stones,  the,  3. 
Stansfield  moor,  druidlcal  stones  on,  0. 
Stephenson,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  282. 
Steeple  stones,  the,  4. 
Stewart,  J.,  donor,  281. 
Stonehouse,  J.,  exhibitor,  286. 
Stones,  druidlcal,  3. 


Talbot,  Mr.  Fox,  his  improYements  in  the  8cieD^ 

of  nhotography,  255. 
Thistleden  Dean,  druidlcal  stones  at,  7. 
Tinne,  J.  A.,  chairman .  284  ;  donor,  285. 
Todmorden,  rock  basins  at,  3. 
Towsou,  J.  T.,  author  of  paper.  249,  288,  991 

chairman,  286 ;  exhibitor,  288, 291,295, 396;  bs 

discovery  in  reference  to  photography.  251. 

experiments  in,  253;   takes  yhotograpns  as 

glass,  254. 
Tumuli  in  East  Lancashire,  2. 


Vale  Royal,  abbot  of,  his  former  trplendoar  snf 

power,  15 ;  oiigin  of  the  abbey  of,  21. 
Victoria  Cave,  Craven,  account  of,  205. 
Victoria  cross,  origin  of,  178. 

W 

Waroock  hill,  natural  rooks  and  bonldera  on,  4. 
Waterhouse,  N..  author  of  papers,  23, 47, 263,  V 

chairman,  289 ;  exhibitor,  288,  290. 
Watorioo  medal,  166. 

Wedgwood,  his  experiments  in  photogTaphy,t3& 
**  Weem,'*anclent,in  Forfarshire,  notice  of,  2581* 
West,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Craven  Caves,  SOI- 
WhinbeiTy  stones,  the,  7. 
Whitaker,  Dr.,  on  rock  basins,  quoted^  11. 
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p.         1st  May,  1862.  *Gtb80n,  J.  H.,  144,  Yauxhall  road. 
p.        5th  Nov.,  1863.  *Gib8on,  Thomas,  87,  Oxford  street. 
3rd  Dec,  1868.    Gill,  Chappie,  Gateacre. 
6th  March,  1862.    Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.,  11,  Carlton 

house  terrace,  London,  S.W.,  President. 
4th  Dec,  1862.  *Goodier,  Thomas,  9,  Lord  street. 
19th  Dec,  1852.  ^Graves,  Samuel  Robert,  M.P.,  13,  Redcross  st. 
21st  Sept,  1854.    Gray.  Rev.  R.  H.,  A.M.,  Kirkby,  Prescot. 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Gray,  Thomas,  Manager  and  Secretary,  Unity 

Insurance  office,  London. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  Lieut.-Colonel,  M.P.,  Darcy  Lever  hall, 

Bolton. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.  >i'Greame,  Malcolm,  Colonial  buildings,  Dale  st. 
4th  Dec,  1862.    Green,  John  Henry,  Buenos  Ay  res. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Greenall,     Venerable    Archdeacon,    Stretton, 

Warrington. 
16th  Sept,  1854.    Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Adlington  hall, 

Chorley. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  ^Greenwood,  Henry,  32,  Castle  street 
3l8t  Aug.,  1854.    Grenside,  Rev.  William  Bent,  A.M.,  Melling 

Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
19th  March,  1857.  *Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  Prince's  huildings,  80, 

North  John  street. 
1 3th  March,  1862.    Gro8venor,  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl,  M.P.,  Calveley, 

Tarporley. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Guyton,  Joseph. 

H 

1st  Dec,  1864.  ^Haigh,  Thomas,  47,  Boundary  lane. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  *Hall,  Charlton  R.,  19,  DeJe  street,  and  Liscard 

castle,  Birkenhead. 
Ist  May,  1862.    HaU,J.J, 
lOUi  Dec,  1857.  ^Hancock,  Thomas   S.,    Sweeting   street,   and 

Birkenhead. 
0th  April,  1865.  "KHarding,  Joseph,  Marlborough  house,  Claugh- 

ton,  Birkenhead. 


•  • 
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P.      6th  March,  1856.    Hardwick,  Chas.,  148,  Embden  street.  Holme, 

^uanchoBtfiiT 
12th  Jan.,  1854.    HarrUon,  Wm.,  F.S.A.,F.G.S..  F.R.S.N.  Antiq.. 

&Cm  Galligreaves  ball,  Blackburn;  Sarnies- 
bury  hall,  Preston;  Conservative  Club.  St 
James's,  S.W. ;  and  R.T.Y.  Club,  Albemarle 
street,  W. 
9th  Feb.,  1864.    Harrowhy,  Rt.  Hon.  theEarlof,  D.C.L..  F.R.S., 

Sandon  hall,  Staffordshire,  and  39,  Grosyenor 
square,  London. 
28rd  April,  1857.     Hartington,  Most  Nobis  the  Marqueu  of,  M.P., 

Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  &  Devonshire  house, 
London. 
10th  Feb.,  1863.  ^Hartley,  John  Bernard,  The  Grove,  AUerton. 
p.        11th  Oct.,  1864.  *Hartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S..  Observatory. 
14th  April,  1864.  *Hauohton,  Thomas,  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,    Edward,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,    F.L,S., 

British  Museum,  London. 
8th  Dec,  1864.    Heald,  Thomas,  Greenfield,  Billinge,  Wigan. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  't'Healey,  Samuel  B.,  48,  Castle  street,  and  West 

bank,  Woolton. 
24th  Oct,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Birkdale  park.  Soutbport 
4th  May,  1865.  *Heintz,  Louis  W.,  liancaster  buUdings,  Tithe- 
bam  street. 
8th  May,  1856.  ^Henderson,  William,   1 3,  Church  street,  and 

Bock  park,  Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  James,    F.K.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S..  26, 

Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S., 

Claremont,  Manchester, 
p.       23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Hey  wood,  Thomas,  F  S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury, 

Herefordshire. 
p.         4th  Jan.,  1849.  ^Hibbert,  Thomas  Doming, 
p.      12th  Sept.,  1864.     Higgins,  Rev.  Henry  H.,  A.M.,  Rainhill. 
p.      23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M.A.,  Waverton, 

Cheshire. 
P.       21st  Sept,  1854.    HiU,  Samuel. 

p.         8th  Dec,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  Stelling  hall,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
23rd  Sept.,  1854.    Hindmarsk,  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bucklers- 

bury,  London. 
12th  Jan.,  I860.  *Holden,  Adam,  48,  Church  street. 
18th  Jan.,  1866.  *Holden  R..  57,  Dale  street 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Holden,  Thomas,  Springfield,  Bolton. 
13th  Feb.,  1862.    Holt,   Charles,  Beech  house,  Sharpies,  near 

Bolton. 
24th  Sept.,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  lane. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  *Horaby,  William  Pitt,  North  W^estem  bank 

(Limited),  Dale  street 
7th  May,  1857.  ^^Horner,  W.,  34,  South  Castle  street,  and  Eldon 

house,  Oxton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hor8fall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Bellamonr  hall, 

Staffordshire. 
6th  Dec,  1860.  'fcHoughton,  James,  84,  Rodney  street 
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14th  April,  185S.  *Hoiight(mjBiohardH.tjun.yBejid\ieyBtWeJberl(}o, 
4th  Dec.,  1856.  *  Howell,  Edward,  6,  Church  street. 
Mayor  Lan.,  1849-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 
p.        8th  Nov.,  1849.    Howson,  Rev.  John  Saul,  D.D. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Huhhack,   Joseph,  1,  Brunswick  street,  and 

Aigburth. 
p.      10th  Dec,  1857.  *Huohes,  John  R.,  80,  Chapel  street. 

14th  Sept,  1864.  *Hughes,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  street,  and  0, 

Brownlow  hill. 
10th  Sept.,  1854.  ^Hughes,  J.  B.,  5,  Wesley  place,  and  4,  Clayton 

square. 
6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  2,  Groves  terrace,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1862.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  Ch.  1851-52.    Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  Chester. 
p.      28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hume,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

F.S.S.,  F.R.S.  North.  Ant.  Copenhagen,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  24,  Fitz- 
Clarence  street,  Vioe-Pbesident. 
2l8t  May,  1857.    Hume,  Hamilton,  F.R.Q.S.,  Cooma,  Yass,  New 

South  Wales. 
6th  Jan.,  1859.  *Hunt,  Richard. 
11th  Feb.,  1864.  ^Hussey,  John. 

9th  Dec,  1858.  ^Hutchison,  Robert,  12,  Sweeting  street,  and  6, 

Canning  street. 


1st  April,  1852.  "(cJacob,  John  Gibborn,  56,  Church  street 
5th  Dec,  1861.    Jackson,  William,  Fleatham  house,  St.  Bees. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  hall,  Preston, 
p.        2nd  Mav,  1861.  ♦Jeffery,  F.  J.,  45,  Church  street,  and  Woolton 

hall. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  i^Jeifery,  James  Reddecliff,  45,  Church  street,  and 

Woolton  hall. 
23rd  Nov.,  1854.  *Jeffery,  William  Reddecliff,  45,  Church  street, 

and  15,  Deane  street. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  *John80u,  D.,  Brougham  terrace. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Johnson, J ohnH.,7,Churoh  street, andSoutbport. 
23rd  Sept.  1654.    »Iones,  Edward,  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 
3rd  Jan.,  1861.  *Joue8,  George,  36,  Hanover  street. 
8rd  May,  1849.  *  Jones,  Morris  Charles,  20,  Abercromby  square. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Jones,  Robert,  7,  Batchelor  street 
6th  Dec,  1840.  *Jones,  Roger  L.,  1,  Bel videre  road.  Prince's  park. 
15th  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetbam  Library,  Man 

ichester. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Chester. 

K 

6th  Dec,  1861.    Kendal,  John,  Fishergate,  Preston, 
p.        3rd  May,  1849.    Kendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 


• 
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1 1th  Deo.,  1850.    Kershaw,  James,  M.P.,  Oaklands,  Tiotoria  park, 

Manchester. 
4th  Dec,  1862.  *King,  LieuL-Ool.  Yinoent  Ashfield,  18,  Tower 

chambers,  and  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 
5th  Not.,  1803.  *King,  John  Thomson,  Clayton  square. 
21st  May,  1857.  ^Kitchen,  Joseph,  Exchange  street   East,  and 

Oak  house,  West  Derby. 


6th  March,  1862.  *Laird,  John,  M.P.,  HamDton  square,  Birken- 
head. 
Lanoashibb,   The    Hi^h  Shbriff  of,  Viob- 
Pkesident  ex  officio. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Langton,  William,  Manchester. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.     Legh.  G.Comwali,  M.P..  High  Legh.Knutsford. 

1st  Dec,  1859.    Legh^  W.  J.,  Lyme  park,  Disley,  Stockport. 
10th  Dec,  1857.    Leigh,  Major  Egerton,  The  West  hall,  High 

Leigh,  Knutsford. 
4th  March,  1858.    Lindsay,  Right  Hon.  the  Lord,  M.P.,  Haigh 

hall,  Wigan. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Lingard,  Alexander  Rowson,  Hooton,  Chester. 

*L[yEBP00L,  The   Mator  of,  Vice-Presidbnt 
ex  officio. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Longton,  John. 

M 

6th  March,  1862.    McCorquodale,   Lieut-Colonel   G.,   Newton-le- 

Willows. 
14th  Feb.,  1861.    McGill,  Robert.  Copperas  hill,  St.  Helens. 
15th  AprQ,  1858.  *McInnes,  J  ,  23,  Lig'htbody  street. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Macfie,   Robert  Andrew,  30,   Moorfields,  and 

Ashfield  haU,  Neston. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *M'Quie,  Peter  RonrNsoN,  9,  Brunswick  street, 

and  Thornton  lodge,  Merton  road,  Bootle. 
5th  May,  1853.  ^Mlkcraey  John  Wrigley,  22,  Haokin's  hey,  and 

Seaforth  house,  Seaibrth. 
3rd  Jan.,  1849.    Manohester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8., 

Mauldeth  ball,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mar8deu,  George,  Vernon  priory,  Edge  hill. 
1st  Dec,   1859.    Marsh,  John,  Rann  lea,  RainhUl. 
p.      6th  June,  1851.     Marsh,  John  Fitohett,  Fairfield  house,  War- 
rington. 
1st  Dec,  1864.    Marson,  James,  Warrington. 
1st  Dec,  1864.  tMathews,  John,  Highfield,  Rock  Ferry,  Birken- 
head. 
6th  March,  1862.  *Mathi8on,  Wm.,  1,  Adelaide  terrace,  Waterioo. 
p.     23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mayeb,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.R.  Asiat  S.,  F.E.S., 

F.  R.S.    North.  Ant   Copenhagen,  Associe 
etranger  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  des  Anti- 

Suaires  de  France,  Hon.   Mem.  SS.  Anti., 
Tormandie,    TOuest,    la    Moiinie,    Societe 
d^Emulation  d'AbbeviUe,  &o.,  68,  Lord  street 
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P.     16th  April,  1858.  ♦Meroer,  Nathan,  F.G.8. 

7th  liec,  1865.  *Miller,  Henry,  Toxteth  dock. 
1st  Deo..  1864.  *Millichap,  G.  T. 
2ud  Jan.,  1862.    MiDigan,  James,  jun..  Longview,  Huyton. 
2l8t  Feh.,  1861.    Mills,  John,  Middle  School,  Warrington. 
20th  May,  1860.    Mills,  Robert,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S ,  27,  Promenade, 

Rochdale. 
p.     2l6t  Dec,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  822,  Upper  Parliament  street, 

and  Phoenix  Safe  Works,  Windsor. 
8rd  Dec.,  1857.    Moore,  Rsy.  Ricrabo  R.,  A.M.,  Bewsey  street, 

Warrington, 
p.        8ih  No7.,  1849.    Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Midleton  College, 

County  Cork, 
p.      2drd  Nov.,  1848.  *Moss,  Rev.  John  James,  A.M.,  Upton,  Cheshire. 
p.      7th  March,  1850.  *Mott,  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Castle  street,  and  51, 

Rodney  street. 
3rd  Dec,  1863.    Moubert,    Adolphus,    Garswc<  Kl-Ashton,   War- 
rington. 
3rd  Dec,  1857.    Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Enowsley. 
21st  May,  1857.  *Mozley,  Charles,  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
11th  Dec,  1866.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

Srd  Dec,  1863.    Naylor,  Benjamin  Dennison,  38,  Deansgate, 

and  Altrincham,  Manchester. 

H.S.  Ches.  1857.    NayloTt  Richard,  Hooton  hall,  Chester. 

16th  AprQ,  1858.  *Newlands,  J. 
19th  March,  1863.    Newsham,  Richard,  Preston. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  hall,  War- 
rington. 

6th  March,  1862.  *Norbury,  Richard. 

29th  Sept.,  1864.  ^Nottingdam,  John,   M.D.,    F.R.A.S.,    F.R.S., 

Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  20,  Ros- 
common street. 

O 

P.        6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  George,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 

Sedbury  park,  Chepstow. 
3rd  Jan.»  1850.  ^cQverend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 
3rd  Dec,  1867.    Oxley,  Frederick. 


23rd  Nov.,  1858.  *Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street. 
3rd  Jan.,  1850.  ^cParker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  chambers.  Cook 

street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townley,  Cuerdon  hall,  Preston. 
7th  March,  1860.    Patten,  John  Wihon,  M.P.,  Bank  hall.  War- 

rington. 
2nd  Not.,  1864.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution,  Mancnester. 
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6th  Deo.,  1849.    Pearce,   George    Massie,    Hacidn*s   hey,  and 

Ormskirk. 
1  ith  Deo.,  1856.    PeddeTy  Henry  Netcsham,  9,  Queen's  gate,  Prinoe 

Albert  road,  South  Kensington,  London,  8. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Richard,  West  cliff,  Preston. 
1st  Deo.,  1864.    Perry,  Hot.  S.  G.  F.,  Incumbent  of  Tottington, 

near  Bury. 
21st  March,  1860.    Petty,  Thomas  Shaw,  Preston, 
p.      6th  Jan.,  1849.  *Picton,  James  Allansou,  F.S.A.,  Queen  Insar- 

ance  buildings,  Dale  street,  and  Sandyknowe, 
Wavertree. 
8rd  May,  1849.  Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.  Pilkiugton,  James,  Park  place  House,  BlacKbum. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.    Piatt,  Robert,  Stalybridge. 
1st  Dec,  1804.  ^Porter,  John,  Clayton  square. 
8th  Dec,  1864.  *Portor,  Thomas  A.,  9,  Church  street,  Everton. 
12th  March,  1857.  *Pre8ton,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert,  18,  Vernon  street, 

Dale  street,  aud  Rock  house, West  Derby  road. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Preston,  William,  13,  Vernon  street,  and  Rock 

house.  West  Derby  road. 
44th  Jan.,  1864.  *Priest,    Thomas  £.,  Clarendon  rooms.  South 

John  street. 

R 

23rd  Sept.,  1854.  «Rathbone,  WUIiam,  24,  Water  street,  &  Green- 
bank,  Wavertree. 
15th  March,  1849.     Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.B.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Sanitary 

Commissioner,  Local  Government  Act  Office, 
8,  Richmond  terrace,  Whitehall;  Lancaster 
lodge,  Boltons,  West  Brompton;  and  Reform 
Club,  London,  S.W. 
I3th  Sept.,  1854.  *Rayne9,  James  Trevelyan,  37,  Oldhall  street^ 

and  Rock  park,  Rock  Ferry. 
5th  Dec,  1861.  *Read,    Joseph,    Linden   house.  Laurel   road, 

Fairfield. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Reay,  James,  Guardian  office,  Commerce  court. 

Lord  street. 
29th  Dec.  1854.    Rees,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

drd  Dec,  1863.    Rhodocaniikis,  H.  H.  the  Prince,  Manchester. 
20th  Dec,  1855.    Robin,  Rev.  P.  it.,  A.M.,  Woodchurch,  Bir- 
kenhead. 
23rd  Nov.  1848.  ^Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse. 

1st  Dec,  1864.  *Robinson.  John,  41,  Lord  street. 
3rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  street. 
16th  April,  185G.    Rooke,  Rev.  W.  J.  E.,  Tunstal  Vicarage,  Kirby 

Lonsdale. 
11th  Feb.,  1804.  *Rowe,  Charles,  Elm  house,  Anfield 
15th  April,  1858.     Rowlinson,  W.,  Windermere 
P.         1st  Dec,  1864.  *Rcndell,  W.  W.,  21,  Excbange  bviildiugs. 
26th  Sept.,  1854.    Rylands,  Peter,  Bewsey  house,  Warrington, 
p.      13th  Dec  ,  1854.    Rylands,  Thomas   Glazebrook,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 

Warrington. 
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8id  Jan.,  1861.    Samuelson,  Edward,  Roby. 
6th  Dec,  1855.  *Sandbacb,  W.  B.,  Bank  buildings,  Cook  street, 

and  The  Cottage,  Aigburtb. 
p.        7th  Sept.,  1851.  *San8om,  Thomas,  F.B.S.E.,  18,  Breckfield  road 

South,  Everton. 
19th  March,  1863.    Satterthwaite,  Edward,  Lancaster. 
H.S.  Lan.,  1862.    Saunders,  W.  A.  F.,  Wennington  hall,  Lancaster, 
drd  Dec,  1663.    Scott,  George,  58,  Burlington  street,  Greenheys, 

Manchester. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.    Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 
2nd  June,  1853.     Sharpe,  WUUam,  102,  Piccadilly,  London. 
14th  Jan.,  1864.  *Sharp,  William,  17,  Brunswick  street,  and  Alton 

vilJa,  Ozton,  Birkenhead. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Sharpe,  Edmund,  A.M.,  Gwm  Alyn,  Llanrwst, 

North  Wales. 
1st  Dec,  1855.  *Shawe,  J.  R. 

7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Sherlock,  Cornelius,  22,  King  street. 
23Td  Nov.,  1848.    Simpson,  Rev.  Samuel,  A.M.,  St.  Thomas's  Par- 
sonage, Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Skaife,  Thomas,  32,  Sussex  place,  Regent's  park, 

London, 
p.      16th  April,  1863.  ^cSmith,  Henbt  Eoroyd,  Aldboro'  house,  Egre- 

mont,  Birkenhead. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *  Smith,  James,  Seafortb. 
16th  Sept.,  1864.    Smith,  John,  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 
6th  Jan.,  Ib53.  *Smith,  William  Penn,  26,  Hanover  street. 
4th  Dec,  1862.    Somerville,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  Hawthorn    hall, 

Wilmslow,  Manchester. 
12th  March,  1863.  *Squarey,  Andrew  Tucker,  Apsley  villas,  Lower 

Bebington. 
2ud  Nov.,  1854.    Stainer,  William,  Old  Trafibrd,  Manchester. 
3rd  Jan.,  1856.    Staniforth,  Bev.  Thomas,  Storrs,  Windermere. 
6th  March,  1862.    Stanley,  The  Lord,  M.P.,  Enowsley  hall,  Lanca- 
shire, and  23,  Saint  James's  square,  London, 
S.W. 
5th  Feb.,  1863.    Steele,  Alexander,  Ph.Dr.,  Bay  View  house,  The 

Crescent,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
13th  Dec,  1856.    Steiner,  F.,  Hyndbum,  Accrington. 
80th  Dec,  1854.  ^Stewart,   James   Gordon,  Woodlands,  Clifton 

park,  Birkenhead. 
p.      6th  March,  1862.  ^Stonebouse,  James,  149,  Phythian  street. 

4th  March,  1852.  ♦Sykes,  James,  Colonial    buildings,    34,   Dale 

street,  78,  Rodney  street,  and  Breck  house, 
Poulton-le-fylde. 


18th  Feb.,  1858.  "^Thompson,  Henry,  153,  Upper  Parliament  street, 

ana  11,  North  John  street. 
p.         8th  Dec,  1851.    Thomber,  Rev.  William,  B.A.,  Blackpool. 
18th  Sept,  1854.  ♦Thomely,  Samuel,  31,  Edge  lane. 


tX  MEUBKS8. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.    Owen,  Richard,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 

F.G.S.,  British  Museum,  London, 
p.       7th  May,  1851.    Pidgeon,  Henry  Clarke,  10,  St.  Leonard's  ter- 
race, Maida  hill  West,  London. 

87th  Sept,  1854.    Phillips,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 

Professor  of  Geolo^,  and  Keeper  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  Museum,  Oxford;  Hon.  Mem.  Imp. 
Acad.,  Moscow;  Societeyaudoise,&c., Oxford. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.    Rosse,  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown, 
Ireland. 

27th  Sept,  1854.    Sahine,  Major-General  Edward,  B.A.,  D.C.L, 

LL.D.,  Pres.  R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  13,  Ashley  place, 
London,  S.W.,  and  Woolwich. 

27th  Sept ,  1854.    Sedgwick,  Rev.  Adam,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 

F.R.A.S.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Woodwardian  Pro- 
fessor, Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
p.       6th  Feb.,  185L    Smith,  Charles  Roach,  F^.A.,  Member  of  the 

Roy.  Soc.  North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Hon. 
Mem.  SS.  Antiq.,  France,  Normandy,  Seo^ 
land,  Spain,  Newcastle,  the  Morinie,  Abbe- 
ville, Picardy,Wiesbaden,  Luxemburg,  Treves, 
Touraine,  &c.,  Temple  place,  Strood,  Kent 

27th  Sept,  1854.     Whewell,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 

F.R.A.S.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Willis,  Rev.  Robert,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian 

Profsssor,  Cambridge,  and  28,  York  terrace. 
Regent's  park,  London. 
p.      27th  Sept,  1854.    Wright,  Thomas,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.R,S.L., 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  of  the 
Roy.  Soc.  North.  Antiqs.  Copenhagen ;  Hon. 
Mem.  of  the  Soc.  of  Aiiti^uaries  of  France; 
Corresp.  Mem.  Soc.  Antiq.  Normandy;  of 
Soc.  Antiqs.  Scotland,  &c.,  14,  Sydney  street, 
Brompton,  London. 
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TEANSACTIONS. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  SEA  COAST  OF  LANCASHIRE 

AND  CHESHIEE. 

By  the  Rev,  A.  Hume,  D.CL,,  LL,D,y  Vice-President, 

(BsAD  July  10th  aho  Novbmbsb  16th,  1865.)* 


I. — Introduction. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863  I  published  a  book  entitled  Ancient 
Meols,\  giving  an  account  of  some  thousands  of  antiquarian 
objects  which  had  been  discovered,  during  many  years,  on 
the  sea  coast  of  Cheshire.  The  portion  of  the  work  which 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  these  objects,  extends  over 
816  pages. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  either  (1)  enter  upon  a 
description  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  procured,  or  (2) 
that  I  should  try  to  account  for  their  unexpected  presence 
within  the  rauge  of  tidal  action;  because  their  ages  and  uses 
had  already  beeu  fixed  approximately,  by  Archaeologists, 
without  reference  to  their  origin  or  to  the  locality.  Still, 
in  order  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  secondary  and 
collateral  facts,  as  well  as  of  primary,  and  to  afford  him  the 
best  means  of  judging,  I  did  offer  some  remarks  on  both 

*  The  two  parts  are  combined  in  the  printing.  [Thus  the  present  Paper 
comprises  (1)  Dr.  Hume's  reply  to  Mr.  Bonlt*8  paper  of  April,  1865;  (3) 
original  matter  to  which  Mr.  Boulfs  paper  of  November,  1865,  which  follows 
here,  is  a  reply;  and  (3)  Dr.  Hume's  rejoinder.  Mr.  Boult,  however,  saw 
Dr.  Hume's  Paper  as  it  now  stands  before  he  finally  dismissed  his  own  for  the 
press. — Ed.] 

f  AnGiSHT  Mbols,  or  some  account  of  the  Antiquities  found  near  Dove  Point 
in  Cheshire,  including  a  comparison  of  them  with  relics  of  the  same  kinds 
reBpeetively,  procured  elsewhere.     London :  J.  BusseU  Smith,  1868. 
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these  subjects.  The  two  sections  of  the  book  in  which  tbis 
is  done,  amount  jointly  to  81  pages: — that  which  describes 
briefly  the  Topography  of  the  district,  its  Geology,  Hydro- 
graphy, &c.,  amounting  to  only  about  one  nidth  of  the  whole. 
The  facts  are  derived  from  the  best  available  sources;  the 
authorities  are  distinctly  referred  to ;  and  though  some  of 
the  matter  was  original,  my  duty  consisted  mainly  in  stating 
what  was  known,  with  fairness,  with  accuracy,  and  with  dis- 
tinctness. On  the  publication  of  this  volume,  I  hoped  that  I 
had  done  with  the  subject  for  ever;  and  as  I  am  occupied 
with  matters  of  still  greater  importance,  I  dismissed  it  as 
far  as  possible  from  my  mind. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  however,  attention  vas 
again  drawn  to  the  subject.  A  paper,  which  has  since  been 
printed,  was  read  before  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  who  is  this  year  President  of  the 
local  Society  called  "Architectural  and  ArchaeologicoL" 
Going  formally  over  part  of  the  ground,  which  I  had  trodden 
somewhat  incidentally  and  in  connexion  with  another  sabject, 
he  gives  us  a  paper   ^' On   the  alleged  Submarine  Forests 

on   the  shores    of   the    Liverpool   Bay    and    the    River 

Mersey"^ 

In  this  paper,  the  leading  thoughts  which  seem  to  have 
suggested  the  writing  of  it,  are  three  in  number.  Two  of 
these  are  negative ^  and  one  positive.     The  former  are : — 

1.  That  the  idea  of  a  Submarine  Forest,  on  either  tho 
Lancashire  or  Cheshire  coast,  is  a  delusion;  and  that  the 
thousands  of  trees  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  visible 
on  the  sea  margin  during  more  than  200  years,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  much  more  simple  and  rational  way. 

2.  That  the  burial  ground  said  to  have  been  discovered 
beneath  the  tide  at  Leasowe,  in   1828,  never  had  an  exis- 

•  Journal  of  the  Liverpool  PolyUchnic  Society,  1869,  pp.  29-48;  Diacusioft 
pp.  40-50. 


tence ;  and  that  though  a  circumstantial  account  of  it 
appeared  at  the  time,  and  an  appeal  was  made  publicly 
to  certain  prominent  men  who  knew  the  facts,  the  whole 
story  was  probably  a  hoax  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nimmo,  the 
engineer. 

The  foaiiive  part  of  the  paper  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 

3.  That  the  numerous  trunks  and  roots  of  trees  which 
have  been  observed  on  the  sea  shore  near  Leasowe  and 
Formby,  did  not  actually  occupy  that  position  during  growth. 
That  they  are  of  distant,  not  of  local  origin,  for  that  a  flood 
having  taken  place  more  than  300  years  ago  in  a  little  brook 
on  the  borders  of  Salford  Hundred,  large  portions  of  Chat 
Moss,  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  or  twenty  square  miles,  were 
carried  down  into  the  Mersey;  and  that  the  roots,  trunks, 
branches,  nuts  and  turf  bog,  which  we  find  on  these  shores, 
are  merely  the  wreck  of  that  inundation. 

He  adds,  that  if  there  be  a  submarine  grave-yard  near 
Leasowe  lighthouse,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
skeletons  found  are  from  the  uplands  of  Lancashire;*  in 
other  words,  that  having  been  floated  down  on  a  raftf  of  turf 
bog,  it  found  a  resting  place  on  the  sands  to  the  south  of  the 
Bock  Channel ! 

Further, — to  account  for  the  different  strata  of  turf  bog 
which  occur,  with  superimposed  beds  of  blue  clay  or  sand, 
Mr.  Boult  supposes  that  there  were  several  such  eruptions  of 
water  and  turf  bog  from  Chat  Moss.  Also,  the  greater 
or   less   distance  between   the   layers   of  bog,   is  naturally 

•  **  On  the  hypothesis  of  these  deposits  of  peat  heing  derired,  it  is  within  the 
**  limits  of  ^probability t  [possibility?]  that  the  skeletons  which  suggested  the  idea 
"  of  a  burial  ground,  were  also  drifted  in  the  peat,  or  even  thai  a  place  qf  sepulture 
^*tptu  really  removed  and  deposited  there." — Boult,  Journal  of  the  Pol,  Soc» 
p.  47. 

f  "  The  moss  carried  into  the  river  would  form  a  species  of  rqft,  and  would 
"  remain  compact  together,  unless  torn  asunder  by  Yiolenee^-^Boultf  separata 
paper,  p.  23. 
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aocoanted  for  by  the  longer  or  shorter  period  which  elapsed 
betweeen  these  saccessiTe  floods.* 

Further  stilly — he  thinks  that  this  simple  explanation 
throws  important  light  on  the  formation  of  the  coal  measures 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Why  may  not  the  coal  basin  have 
been  the  recipient  oi^  several  successive  peat  beds^  floated 
down  from  Ghat  Moss  or  some  similar  repository,  and 
regularly  placed  one  over  the  other  ?  t 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  treat  the  subject  seriously,  or  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Boult  has  not  been  playing  a  great  practical 
joke  on  the  members  of  the  Polytechnic  Society.  At  present, 
however,  we  regard  him  as  speaking  solemnly  and  in  good  faith. 

The  re-investigation  of  the  whole  subject  having  thus  been 
thrown  upon  me^  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
collect  a  good  deal  of  local  information.  Part  of  it  serves  to 
make  more  plain  certain  points  which  were  inevitably  left  in 
some  obscurity  when  Ancient  Meols  was  written ;  but  much 
of  it  is  only  collateral  and  allied  Though  in  writing  this 
paper  my  primary  object  has  been  to  reply  to  Mr.  Boult,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  those  who  read  it  will  regard  this  idea  as 
secondary.  I  shall  be  glad  of  this ;  especially  as  it  has  been 
shown  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  admission,  before  this  goes 
to  press,  that  he  had  quite  mistaken  both  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  eruption  at  Chat  Moss.  Thus,  much  of  his 
premises  and  many  of  his  conclusions  are  already  abandoned. 

*  "  If  we  sappose  the  top  bed  (t.«.  of  peat)  to  have  followed  the  second,  after 
*'  a  comparatiTely  brief  interval  of  time,  and  that  there  had  been  a  macfa  larger 
"  interval  between  the  second  and  first,  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
**  peat  beds,  and  of  the  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  intervening  strau,  vt 
"  almost  self-evident." — BouUt  Journal,  &c.,  p.  45. 

f  "  If  the  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  are  correct,  it  appears  veiy 
"  probable  that  the  coal  basins  themselves  were  the  receptacles  for  water-boine 
"  peat  beds,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Mersey  and  its  estuary,  offer  a  simple 
"  solution  of  the  problem  the  coal  formations  present.  On  the  supposition  of 
**  local  growth  it  is  quite  impossible  such  immense  masses  could  be  accumulated 
"  in  the  comparatively  brief  period  allowed  by  the  Mosaic  history.  If,  however, 
"  we  suppose  them  to  have  lived  simultaneously,  and  to  have  been  deposited 
<«  successively,  then  the  long  period  required  by  the  former  hypothesis  would  not 
**  be  required." — BouU,  Journal,  &o.,  p.  48. 


II. — Forests. 

In  pursuing  investigations  respecting  a  former  condition  of 
the  country,  we  may  either  rise  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, — 
inquiring  at  each  step  the  reason  why, — or  we  may  descend 
from  the  cause  to  the  eflfect,  tracing  out  the  resulting  facts 
which  are  dependent  upon  and  associated  with  the  various 
phenomena.  Each  of  these  courses  has  its  advantages ;  but 
for  the  present  I  adopt  the  synthetic  instead  of  the  analytic 
process.  Let  us  look  to  the  Forests,  for  example,  and  we 
shall  find  them  first  above  ground,  second  subterranean^  and 
third  submarine, 

1.  Forests  above  ground. 

When  we  remember  that  Domesday  Book  assigns  only  8500 
cultivated  acres  and  660  inhabitants*  to  the  whole  of  Lanca- 
shire, inter  Ripam  et  Mer sham, —Qmhrticmg  much  more  than 
is  known  at  present  as  "  South  Lancashire,'* — we  wonder 
how  the  rest  of  the  county  wtis  occupied.  We  might  find 
an  explanation  in  lands  which  exist  in  similar  circumstances 
at  this  moment,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of 
America:  The  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  marsh  enjoyed  their  little  paradise 
undisturbed  by  man ;  but  in  general,  deep  silence  reigned 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  forests. 

If  we  turn  again  to  Domesday  Book,  which  the  labours  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Beamont  have  made  so  accessible  to  scholars, 
we  find  that, — though  the  forests  of  Lancashire  were  mostly 
all  in  Lonsdale  Hundred  at  the  northf, — in  a  small  portion 
of  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby  there  were  extensive  tracts 
of  the  same  kind.  These  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
ten  townships,  viz. :  Little  Woolton,  in  the  Parish  of  Child- 

*  Beamont s  Introduction  to  his  Extension  and  Translation;  Lane,  and 
Ohesh,,  p.  ix.  In  eveiy  hundred  acres  about  one  acre  and  twenty-eight  perches 
were  under  cultivation ;  and  the  popaUtion  was  less  than  1  in  1500  as  compared 
with  the  present  numbers.  If,  however,  we  regard  the  persons  mentioned  as 
beads  of  families,  the  disproportion  is  not  so  great. 

f  Chiefly  in  the  large  parish  of  Lancaster* 
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wall ;  Roby  and  Knowsley^  in  the  Parish  of  Huyton ;  Eirby, 
in  Walton-on-the-Hill ;  Melling,  Lydiate  and  Maghull,  in 
Halsall ;  with  Aughton  and  Lathom  on  the  outside  of  this 
curve^  and  Little  Crosby,  in  Sefton  Parish,  on  the  inner  side. 
There  was  thns  a  belt  of  forest,  forming  with  the  water 
almost  a  complete  circle  round  the  modem  Liverpool ;  com- 
mencing near  the  shore  of  the  Mersey  on  the  South,  and 
terminating  near  Formby  channel  on  the  North.  It  occupied 
95  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  townships  within  which  it  stood. 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  in  the  Hundred  of 
Newton  there  was  a  forest, — or,  as  Dr.  Whittaker  supposes,  a 
collection  of  woods, — ten  leagues  long  and  six  leagues  and 
two  furlongs  broad.  What  was  then  called  the  Hundred  of 
Newton  has  been  supposed  to  be  ideutical  with  the  modem 
Parishes  of  Wigan  and  Winwick;  but  this  must  be  an 
error,  as  a  forest  even  half  the  size  of  that  mentioned  could 
not  find  space  within  their  whole  area.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  the  Hundred  of  Newton*  included  a  greater 
area,  or  that  these  Parishes  were  formerly  much  more  exteusiye 
than  now,  perhaps  running  into  the  modem  Hundreds  of 
Salford  and  Leyland. 

Now,  as  a  forest  in  those  days  was  very  different  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  such ;  the  more  limited  clumps  of 
trees  were  not  noticed.  The  smallest  portion  mentioned  is 
the  wood  of  Little  Woolton,  which  was  a  square  of  half-a- 
league  in  the  side ;  thus  occupying  the  whole  area  of  the 
Township,  or  about  1200  statute  acres.  If  we  make  allow- 
ance for  these  smaller  detached  woods,  and  for  the  numerous 
Townships  or  vills  of  which  no  meution  is  made,  we  shall 
be  quite  within  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  entire  forest 
land  was  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the  woods  which  are 
specifically  enumerated. 

«  Within  this  Handred  of  Newton,  in  the  Parish  of  Winwick,  lay  till  leoentlj 
a  large  tract  of  the  territory  known  as  Ghat  Moss.  Seyeral  of  the  remtining 
fragmenis  of  it  are  now  known  hy  special  names. 


But  let  us  confine  onrselves  for  a  moment  to  the  'wood  in 
(he  ten  Townships  near  home.  It  coyered  an  area  of  more 
than  66  square  miles,  or  about  44^000  acres.  Let  us  see 
how  many  trees  could  stand  upon  this.  In  many  modem 
plantations  a  space  of  25  square  yards  is  allowed  for  each 
tree ;  but  let  us  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  vacant  spaces 
and  forest  glades,  by  allowing  SO^  square  yards  or  a  square 
perch  to  each.  Even  with  this  allowance,  more  than  seven 
millions  of  trees  could  have  stood  on  this  limited  area ;  and 
hence  it  is  morally  certain,  that  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
trees  must  have  spread  their  leaves  to  the  sun,  within  the 
modem  Hundred  of  West  Derby  alone,  at  the  time  that  the 
Domesday  survey  was  made. 

Some  of  these  were  short-lived ;  but  even  the  mighty  oaks 
must  yield  to  years,  as  well  as  to  the  powerful  agencies  of 
storms,  forest  fires  and  other  causes,  which  result  in  their 
rotting  or  the  loosening  of  their  roots.  It  is  clear^  therefore, 
that  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  there  must  have  been  a  large 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter ;  the  heavier  portions  finding 
a  ready  bed  in  the  soft  marshy  ground,  and  all  being  soon 
buried  in  the  rank  vegetation  of  one  or  two  successive 
Springs. 

That  the  forests  in  this  part  of  the  country  did  exist  for 
centuries  is  evident  firom  some  of  the  names,  like  Simonswood 
and  Toxteth  Park,  which  still  survive ;  and  also  from  a  record 
of  the  perambulations  of  the  forests  at  various  times.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  Henry  III,  the  Knights  who  perambulated  tha 
forests  recommended  the  disafibresting  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  county.  The  exceptions  in  this  Hundred  were  Toxteth, 
Derby  Forest,  and  Burton  Wood  near  Warrington.  The  forest 
of  Wirral,  in  like  manner,  existed  for  about  two  centuries  and 
a-half;  viz.:  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  till  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  traditions  of  the 
inhabitants  show  that  in  a  district  which  is  now  unusually 
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destitute  of  wood,  the  trees  were  continaoos  and  contigaoiis 
from  Dove  Point  to  Birkenhead,*  from  Blacon  near  Chester 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.f 

2.  Subterranean  Forests, 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  became  of  all  those  trees  which 
were  neither  consumed  by  fire,  nor  devoted  to  agricultural  or 
domestic  uses,  nor  worked  up  by  the  mechanic,  and  which 
did  not  rot  by  the  action  of  the  air,  water,  or  other  agencies. 
We  shall  find  a  reply  in  Stukeleys  Itinerary^  published  in 
1724 ;  which  suggests  the  next  step  of  the  process,  and  gives 
us  a  new  term — subterraneous  forest.     He  says — 

"  I  shall  first  take  notice  of  a  wonderfuU  appearance  in 

''  nature,  all  over  this  country,]:  and  which  is  common  to 

"  all  such  like  upon  the  globe,  as  far  as  my  informations 
reach ;  that  is  the  infinit  quandtys  of  subterraneous  trees 
lying  three  or  four  feet  deep,  of  vast  bulk  and  different 
species,  chiefly  fir  and  oak,  exceeding  hard  and  black. 

"  Many  times  the  branches  reach  so  near  day  as  to  break 

"  their  plows."§ 

Nearly  100  years  later,  Mr.  Greenough,  the  geologist,  gave 
a  similar  explanation,  especially  respecting  our  own  district, 
where  he  showed  that  underlying  the  surface  of  the  soil  there 
are  so  many  trunks  of  trees,  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
subterranean  forest.  His  map  was  published  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,||  when  observation  was  much  more  limited  than 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  "  a  man  might  haye  gone  from  tree-top  to  tree-top 
from  the  Meols  Stocks  to  Birkenhead."    Ormerod's  Cheshire,  i,  p.  290. 

f  **  From  Blacon  point  to  Hildeburgh-ea 
A  squirrel  might  skip  frx)m  tree  to  tree." 

Pennant's  Tour  m  Wale9,U  P*  20. 

I  Holland,  in  the  south  of  Lincolnshire.  The  same  appearances  are  noticed, 
(p.  91,)  in  connexion  with  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber, 
and  at  the  north  of  the  shire. 

§  A  few  weeks  after  this  paper  was  read,  an  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Cheshire 
used  almost  the  very  words  of  Stukeley,  quite  unconsciously.  He  said  the  tree* 
were  so  frequent  that  branches  and  trunks  were  often  struck  by  the  plough. 

II  Geological  Map  of  England,  1619, 
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it  has  been  since  ;  but  enough  existed  even  then  to  give  ns  a 
correct  view  of  the  whole  subject.     He  says — 

"  There  is  a  subterranean  /orest,  extending  all  the  way 

*'  along  the  coast,  from  the  Ribble  at  Penwortham  near 

"  Preston,  to  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool.     The  inner  line  of 

this  forest  takes  in  Longton  Moss  and  Much  Hoole, — 

crosses  the  Douglas,  continues  by  Bufiford  in  a  direct  line 

to  Ormskirk,  comes  near  to  Melling,  passes  to  Litherland 

"  and  terminates  at  the  Mersey  opposite  to  Everton.     The 

"  parishes  of  Penwortham,  Much  Hoole,  Ruflford,  Halsall, 

"  Altcar  and  part  of  Walton  stand  upon  this  forest." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  in  the  line  of  the  growing 

wood  which'  we  traced  out  from  Domesday,  at  least  so  far 

as  the  position  of  the  forest  is  assigned  within  this  hundred.* 

Mr.  Greenough  goes  on  to  trace  this  subterranean  forest  to 

Lancaster,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Lune,  and  at  Warton, 

Gartmel,  Fumess  and  Milnethorpe.     But  it  was  noticed  by 

the  late  Mr.  Tates  in  1848,  that  Mr.  Greenough  was  wrong 

in  assigning  Everton  as  its  southern  limit;  for  crossing  the 

Mersey,  it  extends  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Hundred 

of  Wirral,  and  from   the   former  prevalence  of  forests  in 

Cheshire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  extends  over  many 

miles  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  f 

3.    Extent  of  Subterranean   Forests,   and  Early   Notices 

of  them. 
It  may  be  important  to  show,  principally  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  quotations,  such  points  as  the  following  : — 

J.  That  the  phenomena  to  which  we  apply  the  name 
"  Subterranean  Forest,"  were  long  known  in  the  form  of 
subterranean  trees ; — usually  preserved  in  turf  bog  and 
connected  with  it,  but  not  always. 

•  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Bubternmean  forest  is  only  as  old  as  the  Conquest : 
Boman  objects  are  found  from  time  to  time  on  the  upper  bed. 

f  Appendix  to  Mortimer^s  Hundred  of  Wirral,  p.  22,  «i. 
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2.  That  the  £a.ots  were  commonly  known  three  centaries 
ago. 

3.  That  they  are  not  peculiar  to  one  county  ;  hut  prohahly 
they  constituted  the  rule,  their  absence  in  any  county  being 
an  exception. 

Camden  tells  us*  that  at  Marshland,  in  the  East  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  "  under  the  turf  earth  and  other  grounds,  from 
"  one  to  two  yards  deep,  are  frequently  dug  up  great  quantities 
**  of  Fir  wood,  and  some  oaks,  the  wood  of  the  latter  very 
''  black.  Several  roots  of  trees,  some  large  and  standing 
''  upright,  others  inclining  to  the  east ;  some  of  the  trees  have 
"  been  found  lying  along  with  their  roots  fastened,  others 
"  seemed  as  if  cut  or  burnt  or  broke  off  from  the  roots." 

Deeping  Fen  in  Lincoln  was  once  known  as  Kesteven 
8ylva,f  and  there  many  trunks  of  trees  are  found  covered  by 
a  light  black  mould-  Now  there  are  no  trees  but  willows. 
As  many  acorns  were  found  at  one  place  as  would  fill  a  hat. 

In  1684,  a  coflSn  was  dug  up  from  a  turbary  in  Merioneth- 
shire. Camden  remarks  that  they  who  placed  this  coffin 
here  might  have  had  regard  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of 
it, — *'  seeing  we  find  by  rfay/y  examples  of  trees  found  in 
"  turbaries." 

He  also  says,  that  in  South  Cheshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire,  near  the  Weaver, — "  as  in  other  parts  of  this 
"  county  "  they  dig  up  trees  which  they  suppose  to  have  lain 
there  ever  since  the  deluge. 

To  Chat  Moss,  Leland  assigns  fir  wood ;  and  Camdent 
says,  that  some  pieces  are  ninety  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
in  diameter  throughout.  "  And  'tis  defmonstrable  "  he  adds, 
"  that  most  of  our  Moss  wood  is  of  this  kind."  One  portion 
of  it  is  called  Light-Oaks  Moss,  as  if  descriptive  of  this  kind 
of  timber-ground  :  and  Baines  corroborates  this  view,  for  he 

•  Gibsou's  Comdeo,  770,  f  lb,  475.  |  lb*  801. 
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Bays  that  oaks  are  found,  besides  birch  and  fir.  The  trees  lie 
from  west  to  east,  and  are  charred  on  the  outside,  as  if  burnt 
down.*  On  a  small  estate,  which  has  been  recovered  from 
Chat  Moss  during  the  present  century,  about  200,000  trees 
have  been  planted.  These  are  all  such  as  survive  in  a  shallow 
soil,  e,g,y  the  black  Italian  poplar,  the  Scotch  fir,  the  larch, 
and  fruit  trees.t 

In  Winwick  parish,  the  trees  are  oak  and  birch.  And  in 
Bryn  Moss,  which  forms  part  of  it,  they  are  split  from  top  to 

bottom  as  if  by  lightning.it 

In  the  parish  of  Ormskirk,  there  are  some  mosses  from 
vrhich  trees  are  dug  ;§  and  in  Halsall  enormous  masses  of  oak 
are  taken  from  the  subterranean  forest.  Much  of  it  was  used 
about  30  years  ago,  for  house  building ;  and  some  of  it  was 
sufficiently  good  to  be  made  into  window  frames. || 

This  last  remark  reminds  us  of  similar  facts  at  Leasowe. 
The  library  at  Leasowe  Castle  is  fitted  up  from  the  oak  of  the 
submarine  forest ;  and  the  handles  and  latches  of  the  doors, 
in  the  parsonage  at  Hoy  lake,  are  of  the  same  material. 

With  these  and  similar  facts  before  one,  it  is  more  than 
surprising  to  hear  any  one  express  doubts,  as  to  whether  the 
trees  grew  at  the  places  where  they  are  respectively  found. IT 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  that  underneath  a 
large  portion  of  modem  Liverpool,  turf-bog,  including  no 
doubt  the  remains  of  trees,  formerly  existed.     The  following 

*  History  of  Lancashire ,  iii,  p.  131.  f  75.  p.  184.  }  Ih,  iii,  640. 

§  lb,  iy,  259.  |1  lb.  ir,  873. 

i[  SiniUar  ftcts  are  fonnd  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  "  A  Maori  tradition 
**  exists,  telling  how,  in  days  past,  when  dense  forests  coyered  New  Zealand,  the 
"  Moas,  then  yery  nameraus,  devoured  the  Mar>ri  children.  Wroth,  at  their 
*'  little  ones  heing  snapped  np,  (as  an  ostrich  picks  up  a  nail  or  an  eron  a  hrass 
"  bntton,)  they  set  fire  to  the  forests,  which  were  consumed,  utterly  roasting  the 
"  Moas  in  the  conflagration.  This  is  their  story  and  they  adhere  to  it  At  the 
"  present  day,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  js  entirely  denuded  of 
'*  limber.  The  endless  downs,  hillocks,  and  mour.iains  are  for  a  hundred  miles 
"  together  destitute  of  a  single  stick  of  timber.  But  wherever  you  dig^  you  come 
**  across  great  roots  and  occasionally  trunks  and  limbs ,— showing  thai  in  past  ages, 
**  giasU  forests  have  been  there,*" — Illustrated  Sydney  News,  Deo.  16th,  lb60. 
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catalogue  carries  us  over  a  period  of  between  three  and  four 

centuries.     It  is  slightly  in  anticipation  of  a  subsequent  part 

of  the  paper. 

In  1328,  a  charge  was  laid  upon  goods  entering  the 
town,  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  paving  the  streets  ; — 
and  on  every  1,000  turves  for  burning  was  levied  Jd.» 

In  1386,  the  tax  was  re-imposed,  the  amount  being  the 

same.f 
In  1348,  the  turbary  in  the  Moss  is  spoken  of.  J 

In  1354,  the  men  of  Liverpool  have  authority  to  dig» 
dry  and  carry  away  turves  from  the  Moss  in  Toxteth* 
for  their  own  use.§ 

In  1394,  it  is  said  that  the  turbary  in  Toxteth  Park 
consists  of  one  parcel.  || 

In  1444,  the  Old  Mosse  in  Liverpool  is  spoken  of;  and 
the  profits  of  the  turbary  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
king.lT 

In  1641,  Smith-downe  Mosse  is  spoken  of. 

In  1658,  the  Town  boundary  is  said  to  run  by  the  Mosse, 
between  two  lakes. 

In  1671,  the  Mosslake  is  spoken  of  in  the  perambulation 
of  the  town.** 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  would  be  interesting  to 

know  the  opinion  of  John  Leland  himself.     He  lived  while 

green  woods  still  flourished,  when  marshes  and  morasses  were 

undrained,  when  bogs  and  moors  were  unreclaimed.     Did  he 

believe  in  subterranean  forests  scattered  over  many  of  our 

shires ; — or  did  he  know  anything  of  land  sinking  within  the 

•  Patent  RoU,  2  Ed.  ill,  part  1,  mem.  84.        t  Th,  10  Ed.  iii,  part  I,  mem.  83. 

}  "  The  bailiffs  there  answer  for  one  penny  from  the  bai^esses  of  the  town  of 
"Liverpool,  for  twelve  acres  of  turbary  in  the  Moss,  in  exchange  for  one  plot 
"  within  the  park  ;  .  .  .  .  Ts.  d|d.  the  rent  of  fourteen  acres  and  a  half 
"  and  half  a  rood  of  turbary  in  the  Moss.**  Report  of  Local  Charges  on  Shipping , 
p.  426. 

I  **  Together  with  the  parcels  of  turbary  beneath  our  park  of  Toxteth  .  .  • 
"  so  that  they  may  dig  in  the  said  parcels  turves  for  their  own  fuel  and  dig  and 
"  carry  away  the  same  at  their  will."  Report  of  Local  Charges  m^  Shipping, 
p.  420. 

Ij  n,  p.  437.  %  lb.  p.  429.  ••  lb.  p.  871 
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embraces  of  Neptune  ?     I  think  I  can  show  that  he  did ; 

and  I  propose  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Boult's  own  witness^  the 

dead  of  more  than  300  years  ;  and  to  show  that  his  testimony 

is  on  my  side. 

In  reference  to  this  County,  he  says,  "  Al  Amoundernesse 
**  for  the  most  parte,  in  time  past  hath  beene  ful  of  wood,  and 
"  many  of  the  Moores  replenished  with  hy  Firre  Trees.  But 
*'  now  such  part  of  Aundernesse  as  is  toward  the  So  is  sore 
"  destitute  of  woode.*'* 

**  Lydiate  Mosses,  in  the  right  syde  wherof,  my  Gide  said 
*'  that  ther  were  Bootes  of  Fyrre  wood."t 

Of  a  portion  of  South  Wales,  the  following  account  is 

given  :— 

"  Strateflure  is  set  round  about  with  \f  ontanes  not  far 
"  distant,  except  on  the  West  Parte  wher  Biffrin  Dyue  is. 
"  Many  Hilles  therabout  hath  bene  well  woodid,  as  evidently 

by  old  Botes  apperith,  but  [now  in  them  is  almost  no 
"  woode.J]" 

The  Gausses  be  these,  Firste  the  wood  cut  down  was 

never  copised,  and  this  hath  beene  a  great  cause  of  the 

destruction  of  wood  through  Wales,  Secondly,  after  cutting 
"  down  of  wooddys,  the  Gottys  hath  so  bytten  the  young 

Spring  that  it  never  grew  but  like  Shrubbes.  Thirdly,  men 
"  for  the  nonys  destroied  the  great  wooddis  that  thei  should 
"  not  harbour  Theves." 

"  Ther  be  founde  in  Marisch  and  Mossy  Ground,  a  vii 
Miles  from  Shrobbesbyre,  and  in  other  Places  of  the  Shire, 
Fyrwoode  Bootes,  and  also  the  hole  Trees  hewen  downe  in 
*'  olde-time,  but  of  whom,  or  for  what  cause  no  Man  there  can 
**  telle.  They  iynde  them  lying  yn  the  Grounde,  sumtime 
"  a  Foote  or  ii  depe,  sumtime  a  v  or  vi  Foote  depe.  Many 
•*  of  them  be  of  a  greate  Lengthe,  and  without  Twyxse.  Yn 
*'  brennyng  they  smel  well."§ 

**  Cholmeley  dwellith  at  Cholmeley  Haul,  a  fair  Howse, 
'*  having  a  little  Mere  by  hit,  a  fair  woode,  and  a  Mosse  of 
**  Fyr  wood.  It  is  in  the  Middes  of  the  way  betwixt  Malpas 
**  and  Bunbyri,  iii  Miles  from  eche."  || 

"  From  Blakemere  to  Byklem  in  a  Fosse,  iii  Miles  of  Sand, 

•  Leland's  Itinerary^  vol.  v,  p.  81.     [Heame's  3rd  Edition  of  1769.] 

♦  /J.  V,  p.  79.  J/ft.  V,  p.76.  $ /6.  vii,  p.  21.  ||  Id.  vii,  p.  80. 
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'*  hard  by  Cholmeley,  first  I  sawe  the  great  sombre  of  [Firre 
"  Trees]  tlie  wich  the  Inhabitantes  conmmnely  dig  up  for 
"  Fier  wood,  but  ther  did  I  se  no  Fyrre  Trees  growing. 
"  Oftentimes  in  diggin  in  this  Mosse,  or  More,  for  Petes  or 

Turves,  they  finde  the  hole  Trees  of  the  first,  sum  short  and 

sum  veri  long,  without  Twicke  or  Bow,  lying  sumtime  not 
**  a  Foote,  sumtyme  iii  or  iy  Foote  deepe  in  the  Ground, 
"  but  how  or  when  these  trees  cum  doune  other  be  Gutting 

or  wind  Faalle,  no  Manne  ther  can  telle.     The  wood  of 

them  in  burning  savorith  of  Resine."* 

"  Suche  Firre  Trees  overthrowne  and  coverid  with  Bogge 
**  and  Mersche,  as  be  in  CJhester shire,  Lancasienhire  and 
''  Shrohheshire,  be  found  in  some  places  of  the  Isle  of 
"  Oxolmer 

From  this  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Leland  knew  of  the 
subterranean  forests ;  that  he  was  aware  of  thousands  of  fir 
trees  overthrown  he  knew  not  how  ;  but  when  on  the  ground 
they  were  covered,  as  he  says,  "  with  Bogge  and  Mersche." 
Also,  though  we  know  how  common  the  facts  are,  he  had 
noticed  them  specially  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. 

4.  Submarine  Forests. 

From  this  subject,  the  transition  to  submarine  forests  is 
easy.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  trees  or  portions  of 
them  grew  under  the  water ; — though  Camden  in  his  igno- 
rance of  facts  of  this  kind,  thinks  it  possible  that  some  have 
grown  under  the  land.  Nor  will  it  do  to  assign  the  Deluge, t — 
that  last  resort  of  ignorance, — as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  experience. 

The  fact  simply  is  that  the  ^xjibmarine  forest  is  the  edge  or 
termination  of  the  svihterranean  forest ;  that  it  is  part  of  a 
stratum  of  trees  and  turf-bog  extending  far  beneath  the  land  ; 

•  Leland's  Itinerary ^  vol.  v,  p.  74. 

f "  Great  GhatmoBse  at  my  fiill, 

Lyes  full  of  Tarfe  and  Marie,  her  unctuous  Mineral], 

And  Blocks  as  blacke  as  Pitclie  (with  boring  Augurs  found  J 

There  at  the  generall  Flood  supposed  to  be  drown'd." 

DrtKfftim. 
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that  the  trees  occupy  the  spot  where  they  grew ;  and  that  a 
small  portion  has  been  denuded  and  exposed  by  the  action  of 
adjoining  water.  Where  the  beds  which  have  supported  this 
black  earth  have  been  wholly  or  partially  washed  away,  it 
sinks ;  and  thus  the  stems,  stumps  and  roots  appear  below 
high  water  mark. 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  question  of  submarine  forests 
depends  on  the  previous  one  of  %vihterranean  forests ;  for,  if 
we  can  show  that  the  same  stratum  extends  beneath  the  land 
for  perhaps  hundreds  of  square  miles,  the  exhibition  of  a 
portion  of  it,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tide,  ceases  to 
be  remarkable.  Though  the  name  Qxihmarine  forest  is  some-, 
what  open  to  objection,  the  facts  on  which  we  rely  hardly 
admit  of  doubt.  If  the  trees  at  the  water  s  edge,  in  a  bed 
which  is  continuous  with  that  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
did  not  grow  where  they  are  found,  what  right  have  we  to 
suppose  that  the  subterranean  forests  grew  where  they  are 
found  ?  And  if  they  are  of  distant  origin,  where  did  they 
come  from,  and  how  were  they  placed  there  ? 

Thus,  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  we  reach  the  following 
conclusions,  which  I  have  illustrated  at  large  elsewhere. 

1.  That  of  the  millions  of  forest  trees  which  existed  before 
the  Conquest,  at  that  date,  and  subsequently,  a  large  propor- 
tion sunk  into  the  earth,  forming  in  part  the  black  stratum  of 
vegetable  matter  such  as  underlies  much  of  South  Lancashire. 

2.  That  the  sea  has  at  various  times  exposed  large  portions 
of  this  black  stratum,  disintegrating  and  dispersing  them ; 
and  that  while  they  are  so  exposed,  and  dip  beneath  the  tide, 
they  are  known  as  Submarine  Forests. 

8.  That  owing  to  the  existence  of  such  a  stratum  of 
black  earth  or  ^Mhterranean  forest,  in  both  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire; — such  sxxhmarine  forests  have  been  at  various 
times  visible  on  these  shores. 

4.  It  can  be  shown  that  several  sections  have  been  exposed 
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at  various  times  and  subsequently  carried  p.way ; — and  that 
no  portion  remains  long  in  the  same  condition. 

That  the  submarine  and  subterranean  are  continuous^  is 
evident  from  such  facts  as  the  following.  Even  within  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  particularly  at  Enott's  hole,  there 
might  be  seen  in  1843,  and  perhaps  may  be  seen  at  this  day, 
trunks  of  trees  of  the  usual  description ;  and  a  little  higher 
up  "beds  of  peat  dipping  into  the  river,  which,  under  the 
"  action  of  high  tides  and  rapid  freshes  in  the  rainy  season* 
"have  suffered  much  diminution."* 

Mr.  Baines  also  noticed,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  that 
between  Liverpool  and  Preston  might  be  seen  on  the  sands  at 
low  water,  the  roots  and  trunks  of  trees,  the  remains  of 
ancient  forests ; — "  these  extend  also  inland,  under  the  surface 
"  of  the  country,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  present  low  water 
"  mark.*'  He  mentions  also  that  Dr.  Alderson  had  noticed  a 
similar  occurrence,  round  the  coast  of  Holdemess  and  Ian- 

colnshire.t 

In  describing  the  parish  of  Hesketh-with-Becconsall,  which 
lies  beyond  Southport  in  the  Hundred  of  Leyland,  the  same 
facts  are  noted.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  parish  consists 
in  a  great  degree  of  moss ;  and  that  it  adjoins  the  cut  by 
which  Martin  Mere  was  drained.  He  says  "  for  many  ages 
**  the  remains  of  the  subterraneous  forest  were  exhibited  on 
"  this  coast  by  trunks  of  trees,  which  became  visible  on  the 
"reflux  of  each  successive  tide,  but  they  have  now  all 
"  disappeared."! 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Formby,  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Hesketh,  where  there  was  an  extensive  moss  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  trunks  of  trees  remained  till  our  own  time  ; 
— but  as  the  inroads  of  the  sea  are  now  prevented  as  much  as 
possible,  and  as  the  drifting  sand  has  covered  much  that 

•  Appendix  to  Mortimer's  Hundred  qf  WirrcU,  p.  23. 

f  HiMtory  of  Lancashire,  ii,  88.  |  Ih.  iy,  439. 
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remained,  these  appearances  have  gradually  become  more 
rare. 

In  the  year  1815,  there  were  many  hundreds  of  trees  and 
stumps  at  Seaforth,  which  lies  within  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey.  These  formed  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  turf  bed,  six 
feet  deep,  recently  exposed  near  Eimrose  Brook.  They  were 
all  washed  away^  years  ago  ;  so  that  time  alone  furnishes  a 
reply  to  much  that  has  been  advanced.  A  square  mile  of 
turf  bog  would  not  withstand  the  force  of  the  tides  during  a 
single  winter. 

Farther,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  submarine  forest  being 
uncovered,  and  showing  the  process  of  its  exposure,  at  this 
moment  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alt.  Three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  surface  was  of  firm  sand,  so  that  wheel  carriages  passed 
over  it  with  facility  ;  now,  the  sand  is  washed  away,  and  the 
subjacent  turf  bog  is  exposed. 

On  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  as  is  well  known,  the 
stratum  of  black  earth,  or  the  subterranean  forest,  extends  over 
most  of  the  wide  flat  in  which  Bidston  Hill  stands  like  a 
peninsula.  Mr.  Urmson,  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse,  whose 
personal  and  family  traditions  are  both  the  most  interesting 
and  most  trustworthy  in  all  that  part  of  the  country,  tells  me 
that  turf  was  out  for  fuel,  at  Park  Lane  near  Leasowe  light- 
house, tiD  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  About 
1765,  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  country  people  used  to 
assemble  and  catch  eels  in  the  bog  holes,t  and  carry  them 
in  tubs  to  Liverpool  to  be  exchanged  for  flour.  This  fact 
reminds  one  of  two  places  about  midway  between  Crosby  and 

*  While  the  shore  at  Seaforth  was  being  washed  away,  a  cnrions  phenomenon 
occurred.  The  extremity  of  a  payed  roadway  was  undermined,  hut  as  the  stones 
adhered  together,  it  projected  out  like  the  end  of  a  plank,  and  remained  so  for 
some  weeks.  At  length  the  cohesion  gave  way.  For  some  of  this  information  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Bev.  W.  Rawson  of  Seafozth. 

f  During  the  monlh  of  October,  1865,  the  process  of  spearing  for  eels  was 
going  on  in  the  Birket,  while  a  working  man  was  explaining  to  me  that  in  one 
place  the  bog  was  fifteen  feet  deep. 
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Hightawn  railway  stations^  viz.:  the  Old  Snlggery  and  the 
New  Sniggery;  "snig"  being  the  Lancashire  term  for  eel,  and 
these  evidently  being  the  pools  from  which  a  supply  was 
drawn. 

If  we  tnm  to  the  beautiful  map  of  Cheshire  by  Swire  and 
Hutchins,  the  surveys  for  which  were  made  in  1828  and  1829, 
we  find  no  Bidston  Marsh,  but  in  its  stead  Bidston  Moss ;  * 
and  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  executed  about  twenty 
years  ago,  there  is  a  return  to  the  same  nomenclature.  Mr. 
Mortimer  -says  that  the  subterranean  forest  trees  are  found  all 
the  way  along  the  course  of  the  Birken  rivulet,  from  Newton 
Gar  to  Wallasea  Pool  ;t  but  he  is  wrong  in  seeming  to  say 
that  they  are  limited  to  that  line. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further.  In  Leigh's  Natural  History 
of  Lancashire,  1700,  it  is  stated  that  in  Martin  Mere  the  fir, 
birch,  ash  and  oak  are  all  in  separate  positions ;  as  if  forming 
distinct  and  classified  forests  ;  and  Dr.  Aikin  says  that  a  part 
of  the  trunks  which  were  standing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Alt,  ''  being  in  a  line  at  equal  distances,  were  undoubtedly 
"planted."!  Also  in  March,  1850,  I  reckoned  so  many  as 
538  stumps  on  the  Cheshire  coast;  the  smaller  ones  were 
together  £U9  if  recently  planted  by  a  farmer  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  were  in  rows  five  yards  apart.  Numerous 
other  facts  of  the  same  kind  could  be  adduced. 

It  is  very  curious  that  Mr.  Boult  has  avoided  alluding 
to  some  of  these  facts,  while  he  has  quoted  in  minute  detail 
unimportant  and  irrelevant  matters. 

In  December,  1827,  Mr.  Kaye,  of  the  Liverpool  Courier 
office,  visited  the  Cheshire  coast ;  and  he  reports  that  many 
young  men  informed  him  of  having  recently  seen  the  roots 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  during  the  construction  of  the  Hoylake  Bailway,  the 
material  cut  away  was  used  as  fuel  by  the  fi&milies  of  the  labourers  in  th«  Dock 
Cottages. 

t  Hundred  of  Wirral,  p.  188. 

\  History  qf  the  Country  round  Mancheiter,  p.  827. 
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and  txunks  of  large  oaks,  more  than  200  yards  below  the 
point  of  high  water  mark,  lying  amongst  the  "  black  braes," 
or  hillocks  of  peat. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1828,  Mr.  Stevenson  read  a  paper 
before  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  The  Wasting 
Effects  of  the  Sea  on  the  Coast  of  Cheshire^  between  the 
Rivers  Mersey  and  Dee.  The  following  remarks  on  the 
subject  occur  in  it : — 

"  This  beach,  at  about  half-tide  level,  presents  a  curious 
"  and  highly  interesting  spectacle  of  the  remains  of  a 
*'  submarine  forest.  The  numerous  roots  of  trees  which 
**  have  not  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  or  carried  off  by 
"  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  fur  firewood,  are  in  a  very 
*'  decayed  state.  The  trees  seem  to  have  been  cut  off  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  after  the  usual  practice  in 
felling  timber;  and  the  roots  are  seen  ramifying  from 
their  respective  stumps  in  all  directions,  and  dipping 
'*  towards  the  clay  subsoil.  They  seem  to  have  varied  in 
'*  size  from  13  inches  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  when 
"  cut  with  a  knife  appear  to  be  oak.  Several  of  the 
"  boles  or  trunks  have  also  been  left  upon  the  ground,  and, 
''  being  partly  immersed  in  the  sand  and  clay,  are  in  a  de- 
"  composed  state." 

Mr.  Boult,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  this  passage,  has 
suppressed  it  also. 

Let  us  go  back,  however,  for  240  years,  to  a  time  when 
Neptune  made  his  aggressions  on  the  coast  without  challenge, 
and  we  shall  find  not  merely  that  the  land  and  sea  forests  are 
spoken  of  together,  but  some  idea  is  given  us  of  the  subter- 
ranean forest  in  its  prime.  In  James's  Iter  Lancastrensey 
1636,  he  refers  us  to  a  place  called  "  Y^  Stocks  in  Worold," 
taking  its  name  from  these  very  stumps;  and  which  till 
recently  was  known  by  the  cognate  term  "  Meols  Stocks," 
derived  not  from  the  hundred  but  the  township.     He  says — 

c2 
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But  greater  wonder  calls  me  henee :  y*  deepe 
Lowe  spongie  moesee  yet  remembranoe  keepe 
Of  Noah'B  flood :  on  numbers  infinite 
Of  fir  trees  swains  doe  in  their  cesses  light ; 
And  in  snmme  places,  when  y*  sea  doth  bate 
Down  from  y*  shoare,  'tis  wonder  to  relate 
How  many  thowumdt  of  theis  trees  now  stand 
Black  broken  on  their  roots,  which  once  drie  land 
Did  coyer,  whence  turfs  Neptone  yeelds  to  shows 
He  did  not  always  to  theis  borders  flow. 

Here  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  flood,  either 
apochryhal  or  actual,  from  Chat  Moss  or  any  place  else.  The 
simple  explanation  is  that  the  trees  are  found  in  the  recesses 
of  the  hogs  as  well  as  under  the  sea,  and  that  the  sea  flows 
where  it  did  not  flow  hefore  ;  yet  the  writer  lived  230  years 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  alleged  eruption  from  Chat  Moss 
than  Mr.  Boult  does. 

Mr.  Stevenson  further  says  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  sought 
the  subsoil  below ;  and  Mr.  Boult,  knowing  the  fact,  argues 
that  such  is  not  the  case ;  declares  that  he  himself  has  seen  uo 
such  thing ;  and  quibbles  about  Mr.  Morton  s  term  "  rootlets," 
as  if  it  indicated  something  distinct  from  roots. 

Camden,  who  flourished  about  the  same  period  as  James, 
'  but  who  was  less  familiar  with  the  facts  of  this  locality, 
notices  the  existence  of  submarine  forests  elsewhere,  so  that 
they  must  not  be  considered  as  unique  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  says  of  Bulness  in  Cumberland,  near  the 
Solway, — "  that  the  figure  of  the  coast  hereabout  hath  been 
"  altered,  appears  plainly  from  roots  of  trees  covered  with 
''  sand,  a  good  distance  from  the  shore."  A  similar  fact  is 
discernible  in  our  own  day,  off  St.  Bees'  Head  in  the  same 
county,  where  numerous  roots  of  trees  are  visible,  far  out  at 
sea,  during  low  water  of  spring  tides. 

Even  Leland  knew  of  the  facts  which  produce  submarine 
forests,  for  he  mentions  something  much  beyond  the  mere 
exposure  of  a  turf  stratum,  viz.,  the  loss  of  large  sections  of 
a  shore.     He  says,  "  Wher  now  the  wilde  Se  is  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Dewy,  and  farther  into  the  Se,  were  ons  2  Commotes 
of  good  plentiful  hut  low  Ground,  cauUid  Cantre  Gwaylode, 
i.e.,  terra  demissa,  vel  subsidens  planitie,  now  cleane  eaten 
away/'*  The  historical  facts  as  stated  by  several  modem 
writers,  are  of  great  interest. 

The  sum  of  this  portion  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  submarine 
forest  on  the  shores  of  Liverpool  Bay  is  not  a  matter  of 
doubt  or  speculation.  For,  (1)  it  has  been  a  fact  long  gene- 
rally recognised  ;  (2)  it  is  open  to  observation  at  this  moment ; 
(3)  it  has  never  been  for  more  than  200  years  questioned 
by  any  one  who  understood  the  subject ;  and  (4)  its  nature, 
extent  and  causes  are  well  known.     Q.  £.  D. 

III.  Mosses. 

Allied  with  these  forests  are  mosses  or  turf  bogs,  which 
require  some  special  remarks ;  for  not  a  few  of  the  erroneous 
statements  which  have  recently  been  made  have  arisen  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  this  subject.  So  large  a  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  as  we  sometimes  find,  suggests  the  idea  that 
there  were  formerly  causes  in  operation  which  do  not  now 
exist ;  but  a  brief  examination  suffices  to  show  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  however,  are  different  from  what  they  were 
during  the  lapse  of  former  ages. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  physical  formation  of  Ireland, — with 
frequent  mountains  and  hills  near  the  coast,  and  plains  or 
hollows  towards  the  centre, — there  is  a  much  larger  area  of 
peat  there  than  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  Every  fact 
connected  with  it  is  familiarly  known  to  all  classes  of  the 
community ;  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  is 
fast  diminishing.  Many  names  of  places  in  all  the  three 
countries  show  that  mosses  were  formerly  much  more  common 
than  they  are  at  present. 

•  Itinerary t  toI.  t,  p.  36. 


The  mode  of  formation  of  peat  moss  has  heen  carefnlly 
investigated  by  several  scholars  and  observers,  in  particalar 
by  Sir  Bichard  Griffith,  Eart.,  and  the  late  Mr.  Nimmo ;  to 
the  latter  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  allude. 
The  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  may  be  summarised 
in  a  few  paragraphs,  from  a  publication  of  great  value,  the 
first  volume  issued  by  the  Directors  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.* 

1.  The  plant  called  sphagnum  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
material  of  peat  moss ;  superabundant  moisture  being  the 
inciting  cause. 

2.  Bogs  are  frequently  found  in  basins  like  lakes ;  and  the 
basins  may  be  formed  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  diluvium 
accumulates  at  the  mouth  of  a  river ; — or  a  bank  of  sand  or 
gravel  is  formed  at  one  end  of  a  valley  or  hollow,  by  a  passing 
stream  ;  or  the  natural  clay  forms  a  sort  of  puddle  serving  to 
retain  the  moisture. 

3.  The  aquatic  plants  creep  gradually  in  from  the  margin 
towards  the  centre ;  mud  is  accumulated  round  their  roots 
and  stalks ;  and  in  the  semi-fluid  mass  so  formed,  the  sphag- 
num begins  to  luxuriate. 

4.  The  exhaustion  of  the  water  for  the  support  of  numerous 
vegetables  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  solid  accumulations  from 
their  decay,  on  the  other,  in  time  change  the  pool  into  a 
marsh,  or  quagmire,  or  "  blind  lake " ;  and  afterwards  it 
becomes  quite  solid. 

5.  In  favourable  circumstances,  the  growth  of  bog  is  two 
inches  per  annum  ;  but  in  general  it  is  not  so  much.  This  is 
condensed  to  about  one-eighth  ;  so  that  an  average  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years  would  be  requisite  for  the  growth  of  a 
foot  of  bog.t 

G.  In  mountainous  districts,  the  moisture  is  furnished  by 
the  clouds  and  mists  :  but  the  general  facts  are  the  same. 

7.  As  a  rule,  oak  trees  do  not  grow  in  hog  ;  but  their  roots 

•  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  toI.  I,  1837,  pp.  7-9. 

f  In  the  extensiye  works  at  Derrylea,  in  tbe  County  of  KUdare,  for  compressing 
peat  for  the  purpose  of  fiiel,  a  ton  is  reduced  from  an  average  Tolume  of  166 
cubic  feet  to  that  of  only  11,  or  less  than  a  fourth.  In  this  form,  its  heating 
power  is  about  60  percent,  as  compared  with  Wigan  or  Whitehaven  coal.  Kearlj 
100  tons  are  manufactured  weekly ;  but  with  extended  machinery  the  amount 
might  be  greatly  increased. 
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penetrate  the  substratum  on  which  it  rests.  In  certain  Gatr^, 
however,  as  when  it  is  deep  and  hard,  they  have  been  known 
to  grow  in  it. 

8.  Firs,  especially  the  kind  known  as  the  Scotch  fir,  grow 
in  the  bog  itself;  and  they  are  frequently  found  with  both 
roots  and  stems  at  greater  elevation  than  those  of  the  oak. 

9.  Where  there  has  been  a  hillock  or  natural  elevation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bog,  oaks  are  often  found  to  have  grown  ; 
and  in  such  circumstances  they  now  lie  above  the  firs  which 
originally  stood  on  a  lower  level. 

10.  There  are  certain  trees  which  are  destroyed  by  the 
growth  of  peat.  In  1798  a  birch  plantation  in  Ross-shire, 
belonging  to  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  gradually  decayed 
as  the  peat  grew,  and  finally  all  the  trees  died  and  were  buried 
in  the  peat. 

1 1.  As  the  growth  of  bog  takes  place  from  the  shallower  to 
the  deeper  portions  of  pools,  trees  may  have  often  fallen  into 
the  water ;  and  thus  other  members  of  a  contemporaneous 
growth  sometimes  appear  to  have  sprung  up  subsequently 
and  oyer  them. 

12.  The  lower  stumps  are  generally  more  ragged  ;  and  the 
higher  frequently  project  above  the  surface. 

Now,  if  we  look  to  the  wide  expanse  of  flat  land  north  of  the 
Mersey,  appearing  as  if  it  had  only  recently  emerged  from  the 
sea,  we  notice  a  district  likely  to  abound  in  turf  bog.  Even 
before  being  told  that  it  contains  a  subterranean  forest,  we 
should  be  able  to  predict  some  of  the  facts ;  as  it  has  abounded 
in  marshes.  The  drainage  is  still  effected  with  difficulty,  and  it 
is  intersected  by  deep  cuts  and  straight  lines  of  road,  such  as 
one  sees  in  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  shires>  and  especially 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Without  turning  to  any  of  the  earlier  writers,  as  Camden, 
Webb,  Speed,  King,  Qough,  let  us  examine  an  ordinary  map. 
The  Ordnance  map  of  Lancashire  was  engraved  between 
1842  and  1848,  and  the  smaller  one,  or  that  on  the  scale  of 
an  inch  to  the  mile,  exhibits  124  mosses  upon  its  surfoce,  i.e. 
places  to  which  the  name  is  applied.    In  a  few  instanoes. 
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where  a  moss  has  lain  across  a  township  or  parish  bonndarf  , 
the  remaining  fragments  are  called  h j  the  names  of  the  two 
localities.  The  mosses  may  thus  appear  occasionally  to  be 
rather  more  numerous  than  they  are  ;  but  on  the  contrary^  in 
many  other  cases,  the  term  "moss"  has  been  dropped,  as 
the  peat  disappeared. 

The  term  moss  is  also  connected  in  geographical  ter- 
minology, with  nine  or  ten  other  words,— such  as  hank,  farm, 
hall,  house^  lane,  ley,  nook,  side,  wood  &c. ;  several  of  which 
names  occur, — sometimes  three  or  four, — ^in  connexion  with 
one  moss.  For  example.  Moss-side,  Moss-lane,  Moss-houses 
&c.  Let  us  assume  that  the  average  occurrence  of  such  terms 
is  three  and  a  quarter  times  for  each  actual  moss,  and  we  shall 
have  more  than  400  names  of  places  in  which  the  term 
"  Moss  "  occurs  as  a  component  part. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  assigned,  the  tjeirm  forest  is  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  county ; 
but  there  are  other  words  which  are  related  in  their  origin 
to  both  Moss  and  Forest.  If  we  add  moor,  heath,  marsh, 
green,  firs  &c., — all  connected  with  the  same  class  of  surface, — 
the  400  names  of  places  become  probably  1 ,000,  all  illustrative 
of  a  former  condition  of  the  country. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  places  which  are  still  called 
"Moss."  There  are  124  in  the  county;  but  in  an  area 
embracing  one-third  of  it,  including  the  whole  of  the  Hundred 
of  West  Derby,  there  are  sixty-six  of  these,  or  fifty-two  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  such  names  occur  twice  as  frequently 
in  a  part  of  the  area,  inter  Ripam  et  Mersham,  as  elsewhere. 
And  if  we  examine  more  minutely,  looking  not  only  to  the 
existence  of  the  name  but  to  the  extent  of  ground  covered  by 
moss ;  we  shall  find  that  about  two-thirds*  of  all  the  material 

•  Thirty  years  ago,  Chat  Moss  alone  contained  nearly  a  third  of  the  torf-bog 
in  the  whole  county ;  or  6,000  acres  out  of  20,00a— BalDea'e  Hiat,  Lane,  iii, 
181. 
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turf  bog  of  the  county  is  found  within  this  limit.  In  other 
words,  it  is  four  times  as  abundant  here,  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  county  on  the  average. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  many  of  these  names  are 
transitional,  or  destined  to  pass  away,  when  the  condition  of 
the  country  becomes  altered ;  and  that  not  a  few  of  them 
are  obsolescent,  or  fading  even  now.  The  .Moss-lake  and 
Moss-lake  Fields,  formerly  within  the  Parish  of  Liverpool 
have  long  disappeared  from  our  maps,  and  the  area  from  the 
Crown  Street  railway  station  to  Abercromby  Square  occupies 
their  place;  just  as  the  Great  Heath  on  which  the  inhabitants 
used  to  dry  their  clothes  after  washing  day,  has  long  given 
place  to  St.  John's  Church  and  churchyard,  under  the  morn- 
ing shadow  of  St.  George  s  Hall.  The  same  fate  has  hap- 
pened to  the  great  turbary  in  Toxteth,  from  which  the  people 
of  Liverpool  cut,  dried  and  carried  away  turf. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  show  the  prevalence  of  moss  and 
marsh  lands  in  this  neighbourhood,  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks.  In  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Richard  Blundell  of  Crosby  held, 
with  other  possessions,  the  following  lands* — 

1,000  acres  of  Land 

200  „  Meadow 

1,000  „  Pasture 

400  „  Woodland 

500  „  Heath  and  ling 

500  „  Marsh 

500  „  Turbary 

500  „  Moss-land 

These  may  be  divided  into  four  nearly  equal  parts ;  viz. : — 
one  of  land  under  cultivation,  one  of  pasture,  one  of  moss 
and  turbary,  and  one  of  marsh,  heath  and  woods.     In  other 

•  Bsines'e  JlUt,  Lane,,  W,  216. 
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words,  on  one  of  the  finest  estates  at  present  in  the  shiie,  one 
half  at  least  was  wholly  unprofitahle  for  the  purposes  of 
either  the  farmer  or  the  grazier,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  let  us  pause  and  examine 
Mr.  Boult's  remarks  on  peat  moss  or  turf  bog. 

• 

1.  His  theory  of  their  formation.  Fallen  trees  become 
jammed  between  the  banks  of  a  stream  and  form  a  natural 
dam  ;  other  trees  accumulate,  and  the  growth  of  sphagnum 
does  the  rest  (p.  21.)  Such  facts  no  doubt  occur,  but  this 
theory  is  very  different  from  that  of  GriflBth  and  Nimmo  just 
given. 

2.  Almost  at  the  very  outset,  Mr.  Boult  says  that  I  regard 
recent  and  repeated  subsidences  of  the  land*  as  proved  by 
the  deposit  and  superposition  of  peat  beds.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  account  for  the  existence  of  these  beds  on  totally 
diflferent  grounds  ;  but  partial  subsidences,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  sea,  are  undeniable.  There  may  have  been 
an  extensive  sinking  of  the  land  at  some  remote  period ;  but 
we  are  now  treating  of  modern  times :  Mr.  Boult,  therefore, 
attributes  an  opinion  not  actually  held,  and  conveniently  puts 
it  aside. 

3.  He  says  that  no  greater  thickness  is  assigned  to  any  of 
the  peat  beds  than  three  feet !  Within  a  mile  of  Wallasea 
Pool  we  show  him  a  bed  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  at  one  place 

.fifteen  feet  thick. 

4.  He  has  never  seen  the  tree  roots  penetrating  to  the  bed 
below  the  moss.  Perhaps  not,  but  hundreds  of  others  have 
seen  them  ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  fir  trees,  that  is  their 
natural  position. 

•  On  the  12th  of  March,  1806,  Mr.  Boult  explained  at  the  Polytechnic  Society, 
that  by  his  expression  '*  local  subsidences  in  the  earth's  crust,"  he  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  sinking  of  the  turf  bog  when  the  sea  has  swept  the  sand  from 
under  it.  On  this  I  remark  as  follows.  (1)  No  sensible  reader  of  his  paper 
could  draw  such  an  inference;  (*2)  in  Ancient  AIcoU,  i<n  which  he  commented, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  distinction  between  a  subsidence  of  the  earth  over  an 
area,  and  a  mechanical  sinking  at  the  margin  ;  (3)  this  distinction  has  been  kept 
up  throughout;  (4)  in  three  previous  discussions,  extending  over  six  months, 
he  never  hinted  that  his  expression  was  misunderstood,  nor  did  he  with  the 
proof  slips  of  this  paper  before  him ;  and  (5)  if  he  did  not  mean  what  was 
supposed,  his  explanation  of  repeated  tnrf  strata  from  Chat  Moss,  with  layers  of 
other  earth  between  them,  become.%  absurd. 
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5,  He  argues,  how  can  gigantic  trees  grow  in  a  thin  stratum 
of  three  feet  ?  The  reply  is,  that  this  is  a  double  fallacy  of 
his  own  making.  (1)  They  did  not  grow  in  it,  and  (2)  the 
thickness  was  more  than  three  feet. 

6.  Again,  he  argues  that  moss  tends  to  destroy  the 
trees  instead  of  nourishing  them.  This  is  true,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  some; — hut  it  is  not  true  respecting  fir  and 
oak. 

In  short,  Mr.  fioult's  facts  are  almost  as  often  at  variance 

with  experience  as  in  accordance  with  it;  and  when  he  does 

get  hold  of  one,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  he  uses  it  either 

to  support  a  proposition  or  to  destroy  it. 

IV.  Sands. 
Another  important  agent  on  these  coasts  is  sand,  which  is 
abundant  along  the  whole  shore  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
One  of  the  earliest  to  describe  it  in  detail  is  James,  in  his 
Iter  Lancastrense  already  quoted.     He  says — 

Ormescharch  and  y*  Meales 
Are  onr  next  journey,  we  direct  no  weales 
Of  state  to  hinder  ourdelignt.     Y*  gulze 
Of  those  cbafie  sands  which  doe  in  mountains  rise 
On  shore 'tis  pleasare  to  behould,  which  Hoes 
Are  called  in  Worold :  windie  tempest  blows 
Them  np  in  heapes.'l< 

The  district  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  unproductive  and 
deserted.  He  and  his  companions  found  only  one  old  man 
engaged  in  fishing,  who  had  been  a  sailor  when  Essex  took 
Cadiz  in  1596.  He  was  as  solitarv  as  Thomas  Bushell  the 
hermit,  who  lived  and  died  at  the  Calf  of  Man  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century .t 

The  place  is  still  called  Meols  with  the  prefix  "  North  ;" 
but  the  latter  is  comparatively  modem.  The  site  of  the 
modem  Southport  was  South  Hawes  in  the  beginning  of  the 

•  Cheetham  Society's  e'lition,  p,  4.  +  Ih,  Notes. 
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present  century ;  and  North  Meols  merely  refers  to  a  different 
part  of  the  sandhills,*  lying  about  Church-town.f 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  phenomena  are  peculiar 
to  our  neighbourhood ; — on  the  contrary,  we  have  only  an 
example  of  facts  both  general  and  well  known.  There  are  the 
Dunes  near  Dunkirk  in  France ;  both  words  being  derived 
irom  another  term  for  hill.:]:  There  are  sea  coasts  of  a 
similar  kind  in  both  North  and  South  America ;  in  Australia; 
in  the  Polar  Seas  ;§  and,  with  some  curious  resemblances  and 
contrasts,  in  Africa.  For  example,  north  of  Cape  Verd  there 
are  long  ranges  of  low  sandhills ;  and  they  preserve  from  the 
incursions  of  the  sea,  land  which  is  much  below  the  level  of 
high  water.  Phoenician  anchors  have  been  found  in  villages 
bordering  the  desert,  and  not  a  few  inland  localities  retain  in 
Arabic  the  names  of  seaports.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  the  hero 
of  Acre,  entertained  a  project  for  letting  the  sea  in  upon  these 
low  lands  of  the  Sahara,  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  aiding 
commerce  and  modifying  the  heat  of  the  climate. ||  Some  of 
the  cavities  of  the  desert,  however,  are  merely  circular  basins, 
the  origin  of  which  appears  to  be  unknown. H 

*  The  terra  Hoe  means  a  biU ;  and  it  is  still  a  popular  term  in  proTiodal 
districts. — DickintorCs  Cumberland  Words.  There  is  the  Hot  or  Haw  at  Ply- 
mouth ;  Clitberoe  [i.e.,  Calder-Zioe]  in  Lancashire;  Tor-pen-Aoir  in  Cumberland; 
&c»  The  South  Hawa,  noticed  in  the  text,  simply  meant  the  South  HiUs; 
and  there  is  still  in  the  parish  the  place  Hawes  Houses.  On  Orenville  Collins'e 
map  is  marked  the  Hoes*  End,  where  the  sand  hills  terminated  near  Leasowe ; 
and  we  still  have  the  Hoes'  Side  farm  near  New  Brighton,  and  the  Hoes*  Side 
in  the  suburbs  of  Southport  The  township  of  Hoose,  at  Hoylake,  and  the 
Hone  Channel  opposite,  are  evidently  named  firom  the  *'  hoes.**  AfeoU  means 
bald,  viz.,  the  naked  hill.  Hence,  in  districts  of  the  same  character,  we  hare 
North  Meols  and  Rtiveusmeols  in  Lancashire,  and  Great  and  Little  MeoU  in 
Cheshire.  The  sand  is  thus  the  cause  of  about  twelve  local  names ;  and  thej 
are  a  history  of  the  facts  for  centuries. 

f  The  Kirk-by  or  place  of  the  Chnrcb. 

\  There  is  also  a  place  called  the  Duans,  at  Great  Meols  in  Cheshire. 

§  *'  Up  to  Kostin  Shar,  [Nova  Zembla,]  the  coast  has  white  sandhills ;  and 
"  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  white  sand :  but  further  to  the  eastward,  the  coast  ia 
**  like  that  of  Norway, — bold  high  land." — Captain  Jansen  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society^  iz,  179. 

II  Chambre's  Recollections,  I,  302,  quoted  in  the  Correspondent^  p.  104. 

%  '*  Their  great  size  secures  them  against  filling  up.  The  pit  in  which  we 
*'  passed  that  night  could  not  have  measured  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
"  in  its  upper  diameter  from  rim  to  rim,  and  its  depth  was  certainly  about  800 
"  feet.  .  .  .  They  are  capricious  pits,  dug  out  by  nature  fit>m  time  to  lime 
"  in  these  dreary  wastes,  and  hollowed  with  an  exactness  of  circnlar  form  truly 
**  anzpriBing."— Pa/^rav0»  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia, 
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In  Egypt^  two  nataral  agencies  are  perpetually  opposed ; 
and  each  in  turn  gains  upon  the  other.  The  sand,  at  one 
season,  diminishes  the  already  narrow  rihbon  of  cultivation  ; 
and  the  Nile,  at  another,  recovers  the  lost  territory,  by  covering 
it  with  water  and  mud.  So,  in  like  manner,  we  have  a  per- 
petual contest  here.  Nature  threatens  to  destroy  cultivation 
by  a  slow  but  sure  ingress  of  sand  from  the  sea  ; — Art,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  discovered  the  remedy,  and  the  star  grass  not 
only  arrests  further  injury,  but  restores  to  the  farmer  the 
portions  remote  from  the  sea.  It  was  introduced  about  1744, 
and  the  planting  of  it  made  compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
At  Formby  in  Lancashire  and  Great  and  Little  Meols  in 
Cheshire,  it  was  until  recently  imperative  on  the  country 
people  to  plant  and  attend  to  it  on  certain  days  of  the  year. 
The  same  arrangement  probably  still  exists. 

About  1600,  there  was  a  deep  channel  close  to  the  shore  at 
Formby ;  and  then  there  were  no  sand  hills  threatening  to 
obliterate  cultivation  at  that  point.  But  when  the  channel 
closed,  by  the  bank  approaching  the  shore  and  becoming 
permanently  attached  to  it,  a  broad  belt  of  land  adjoining  the 
shore,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  desert.  In  like 
manner,  there  was  a  deep  channel  at  the  Hyle  lake  in  1690, 
but  that  has  since  become  filled  up,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
hoes  or  hillocks  of  sand  has  been  to  encroach  upon  the  land. 

For  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  farms  have  been 
sanded  up  or  "  blown  out "  from  time  to  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Formby  ;  and  the  country  people  have  gradually 
retired.  One  place  on  the  south  border  of  Birkdale,  still 
preserves  the  name  of  "  The  Lost  Farm."  It  was  "  blown 
*'  out "  about  half  a  century  ago.*  There  has  been  less  of 
this  in  Cheshire,  though  large  portions  of  the  land  have  been 
removed ;  because  until  lately  cultivation  was  rare  near  the 
shore,  and  most  of  the  land  was  unenclosed  common. 

•  Baines'B  Hiit.  Lanc^  It,  281. 
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If  we  look  to  some  of  the  earlier  maps,  showing  Liverpool 
and  the  adjacent  coast,  the  prevalence  of  sand  is  every  where 
observable.  Thus  on  the  Herald's  map  of  1565,* — exactly 
300  years  ago, — in  which  Toxteth  Park  and  Bank  Hall  are 
much  more  important  than  Liverpool,  there  is  a  belt  of  sand 
shown  from  above  Garston  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  riyer 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Alt.  The  same  class  of  shore  is  shown 
in  the  map  of  "  Liverpole  "  by  B.  De  Gomme,  1644,  in  which 
nothing  is  given  of  the  town  but  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  Castle,  the  Walls,  the  Cross  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Town  Hall,  and  the  lines  of  street  or  road,  both  within  and 
without  the  fortifications.  And  it  is  probably  from  some 
traditions  on  this  subject  that  the  late  Mr.  Harding  represented 
the  sand  bills  as  commencing  almost  at  the  north  side  of 
St.  Nicholas's  Church.  Certain  it  is  that  they  commenced 
within  the  Borough,  and  almost  within  the  Parish ;  -for  the 
residence  of  the  late  John  Leigh,  Esq.,  where  St.  Aidan's 
Church  now  stands,  and  which  is  soon  to  become  the  site 
of  a  dock,  was  called  **  Sandhills."  Hence  the  Sandhills 
railway  station,  near  the  North  Docks,  derived  its  name. 
From  this  point,  the  line  of  hills  passes  on  with  few  inter- 
ruptions to  the  northern  limit  of  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby; 
and  a  coast  possessing  the  same  general  characteristics 
extends  past  the  mouths  of  the  Eibble  and  Lune,  to  that 
part  of  the  county  significantly  known  as  Lancashire  "beyond 
"  the  sands." 

Persons  of  limited  information  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  these  blowing  sands  as  if  they  were  unknown  elsewhere; 
or  as  if  the  facts  with  which  we  are  familiar  were  almost  or 
altogether  unique.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  the  County  of  Elgin  adjoins  that  of 
Nairn,  an  entire  estate  was  buried  by  the  drifting  sand,  about 
200  years  ago.  It  was  the  property  of  the  Einnairda  of 
Culbin,  and  consisted  of  a  rich  loamy  soil  like  much  of  tho 

•  A  bad  fac-fiimile  of  this  is  given  in  Cheyson's  FragmenU. 
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land  in  this  neigbourhood.  It  was  regarded  as  the  "  girnel " 
or  granary  of  Moray,  producing  rich  crops,  and  exhibiting 
what  are  somewhat  rare  in  Scotland,  beaatiful  orchards.  It  is 
now  totally  destroyed,* — a  desolate  waste.  The  star  grass 
appears  to  have  been  less  in  use  there  than  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  for  the  sand  hills  are  represented  as  being  in  almost 
perpetual  motion.  The  rapidityt  and  peculiarity  of  their 
changes  are  very  remarkable. 

The  following  facts  are  of  much  interest,  as  illustrating  a 
similar  state  of  things  in  our  own  neighbourhood  ;  and  they 
are  a  rebuke  to  the  scepticism  of  those  who  have  regarded 
such  occurrences  as  impossible,  the  simple  fact  being  that 
they  themselves  have  not  observed  them. 

•  New  StatiBtical  Account  of  Scotland,  toI.  xiii ;  Lecture  by  Mr.  Martin, — 
Banffshire  Journal^  May  14tli,  1863. 

+  Lou  of  a  Ship*s  Cargo. — In  the  days  of  smuggling,  a  foreign  cargo  of 
contraband  goods  was  landed  by  night  on  the  shore.  They  were  stored  away 
temporarily,  under  the  slope  of  one  of  the  large  hills,  till  the  country  people 
could  arrive  with  carts  to  remove  them ;  but  a  wind  sprung  up  in  the  night,  and 
coDtinned  during  part  of  the  next  day.  In  the  evening,  when  the  carts  arrived, 
the  cargo  was  no  where  to  be  seen ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  hills  was  so  com- 
pletely altered  that  its  site  could  not  be  identified.  An  extended  and  careful 
search  was  made,  and  no  doubt  it  has  often  been  renewed  since  ;  but  to  this  hour 
neither  brandy  nor  tobacco  has  been  discovered.  .  ,  .  J  Sand  Storm. — 
I'he  following  extract  reads  like  a  passage  from  travels  in  Northern  Africa. 
"  The  sand  seemed  to  come  in  waves,  which  had  a  sensible  weight,  and  the  force 
"  with  which  they  were  driven  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  withstand  them.  I 
«•  was  more  than  once  like  to  be  carried  oflf  my  feet.  On  approaching  the  last 
"  great  sand  hill,  the  wind  poured  down  through  the  hollow  as  if  it  had  been 
**  blowing  through  a  funnel.  The  quantity  of  sand  drifted  along  must  have  been 
**  immense.  I  caught  it  in  handful£l  as  it  passed.  When  nraring  the  gorge,  the 
**  wind  had  acquired  a  rotatory  motion ;  and  the  sand,  following  the  movement, 
" drifted ' about  and  lashed  me  at  times  with  some  severity— as  if  it  was  done 
*•  intentionally  and  for  a  purpose."  ....  Drowned  in  Sand. — "  1  felt  a 
"  pressure  and  weight  on  my  body,  which  had  the  effect  of  drugging  me  down 
*•  and  retarding  my  progress,  as  if  the  power  of  gravitation  had  been  increased 
"  ten-fold.  Certain  dubious  thoughts  flashed  quickly  across  the  mind,  and  for  » 
"  moment  I  felt  like  one  petrified.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  a  burst  of  perspiration 
"  starting  from  every  pore,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  my  whole  body  was  suffused 
**  with  moisture.  In  the  midst  of  nay  perplexity,  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
•*  iu  search  of  my  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  big  drops  which  trickled  down 
*•  my  face, — I  found  my  pocket  crammed  with  sand.  Every  pocket  about  me  was* 
•*  filled  with  sand ;  my  clothes  were  completely  saturated  with  it ;  my  shoes  were 
"like  to  burst;  and  my  eyes,  my  ears,  my  nostrils,  and  my  mouth,  were  all  par- 
•*  takers  of  it  more  or  less.  On  moving  about,  I  observed  the  minute  particles  of 
•'  sand  pouring  from  my  clothes,  as  thick  as  when  a  drizzling  rain  falls  from  a 
<*  sanuner  cloud." — Mr.  Martin's  Leoture* 
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North  of  Scotland. 

1.  The  cultivated  land  has 
been  discovered,  when  the 
super-imposed  sand  hills  have 
been  blown  aside.     "  Instead 

of  a  series  of  sea  beaches, 
you  see  [before  you  a  large 
"  tract  of  the  old  fertile  lands 

"  of  Culbin 

*'  On  this  rich  loamy  field,  the 
"  husbandman  had  no  doubt 
"  driven  his  team  with  a  merry 
''  heart,  and  in  due  time  reaped 
"  a  plentiful  harvest.'** 

2.  There  was  a  church  on 
the  borders  of  the  estate,  but 
it  has  long  disappeared.  Its 
site  is  still  known  as  the 
Chapel  HilLt 


3.  Great  numbers  of  shells 
of  oysters  and  other  edible 
sea  fish  are  found,  in  many 
instances  mixed  up  with  peat 
ashes,  and  other  tokens  of 
human  habitation. 

4.  About  the  year  1820, 
part  of  an  old  house  was 
found.  The  walls  were  formed 
of  neatly  cut  sods,  held  to- 
gether by  wooden  supports ; 


Coast  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. 

1 .  Where  the  sand  hills  at 
Leasowe  have  been  slightly 
cleared  off*  from  the  land  on 
which  they  stand,  ridges  or 
"  butts "  of  cultivated  land 
are  visible.  They  were  noticed 
in  1828,  as  part  of  the  disco- 
veries made  by  Mr.  Nimmo ; 
and  I  have  myself  seen  them. 
The  country  people  speak  of 
such  appearances  as  common 
occurrences. 

2.  From  1746  till  1859  a 
pathway  through  sand  hills  at 
Formby  was  known  as  Church 
Street,  though  it  led  to  no 
church.  It  had  formerly  led, 
however,  to  the  old  church  of 
the  village  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct. In  like  manner,  on  the 
Cheshire  coast,  the  pathway 
to  Lee's  Kirk,  now  beneath 
the  tide,  was  known  as  the 
Eirk  way  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century. 

3.  Numerous  tokens  of  hu- 
man habitation,  but  generally 
of  a  different  kind,  have  been 
found  near  the  site  of  Ancient 
Meols,  and  some  near  Formby. 

4.  The  remains  of  the  old 
lighthouse,  to  seaward,  have 
been  seen  by  several  persons 
now  alive.  The  remains  of  an 
artificial  plantation  may  yet 


*  Mr.  Martan's  Lecture. 
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and  the  floor  was  formed  of 
round  water-worn  stones  co- 
vered with  clay. 


5.  AboQt  the  year  1780,  a 
storm,  which  raged  for  several 
days,  uncovered  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  mansion,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  firmly 
built  of  dressed  stones.  Many 
of  these  were  removed  by  the 
country  people  for  building 
purposes ;  but  it  was  again 
buried  in  a  storm,  and  nothing 
has  been  seen  of  it  but  a 
single  chimney  top  on  one 
subsequent  occasion. 

6.  Previous  to  1840,  it  was 
related  by  an  old  man,  that 
about  1775  he  saw  a  branch 
of  an  apple  tree  which  pro- 
truded from  the  side  of  a  sand 
hill,  and  gave  evidence  of 
vegetable  life;  and  there  is 
a  more  remotef  tradition  that 
part  of  a  cherry  tree  bore 
leaves  and  blossoms. 


be  seen  below  the  tide  near 
Hoylake.  The  remains  of  the 
residence  of  the  Family  of 
Meols,  were  visible  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  old 
half-timbered  houses  of  Che- 
shire, resting  on  brickwork.*  I 
have  myself  found  water-worn 
paving  stones,  at  the  seaward 
base  of  a  sand  hill,  apparently 
the  remains  of  a  farm-yard. 

5.  The  materials  of  Meols 
Hall  are  partly  used  up  in 
a  neighbouring  farm  house. 
Among  the  sand  hills  may 
yet  be  seen  portions  of  the 
old  curing-house ;  it  existed 
when  the  herring  fishery  was 
prevalent  at  Wallasea  and 
Leasowe. 


6.  An  entire  wood,  called 
the  Sniggery  Wood  has  been 
sanded  up  on  the  Lancashire 
coast.  Travellers  by  rail  from 
Liverpool  to  Southport,  may 
see  the  trees  protruding  from 
the  sand  hills,  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Crpsby  Station. 
They  were  in  leaf  in  June, 
1866. 


7.  Various  relics  have  been         7.   Thousands    of   similar 
found  on  the  surface  of  the     relics  have  been    discovered 


•  Bandle  Holme  represents  "Mr.  Meolse"  as  "lord  of  ye  said  Towne*'  iu 
1069 ;  and  in  all  probability  he  resided  there.  Sir  Roger  Mostjn  of  Mostyn  and 
Sir  William  Stanley  of  Hooton  were  then  Freeholders  in  the  Township. 

f  Martin. 
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ground  and  underneath  it, 
when  the  sand  has  been  cleared 
away; — e.g,^  flint  arrow  heads, 
bracelets  (apparently)  of  car- 
ved oak,  pottery,  objects  of 
iron  and  brass,  spindle  whorls, 
spoons,  &c. 

8.  About  1825  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  family  was  dis- 
covered, prepared  in  1613 
before  the  death  of  the  laird 
or  his  lady.  It  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Dyke  and 
Moy.* 


off  the  Cheshire  coast    See 
Ancient  Meols  for  details. 


9.  About  1830,  a  large 
stone  cojffin  was  dug  out  of 
a  steep  bank  near  Findhorn. 


10.  Large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  restored  to  cultiva- 
tion by  trenching  sometimes 
to  tbe  depth  of  eight  feet, 
and  laying  on  the  surface  the 
rich  black  vegetable  soil  which 
had  been  buried  for  two  cen- 
turies. 


8.  The  tombstones  at  Form' 
by,  which  had  long  lain  buried 
in  the  sand,  are  now  visible  in 
the  restored  churchyard,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  great 
interest.  Tombstones,  as  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  submerged 
graveyard  and  attached  to 
Lee's  Kirk  near  Leasowe,  have 
been  seen  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  beneath  the  tide. 

9.  A  beautiful  slab  with  an 
incised  cross,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith 
on  Hilbre  Island,  at  the  re- 
mains of  a  forgotten  burying- 
ground.  The  head  of  a  beau- 
tiful Saxon  cross,  which  was 
probably  sustained  on  aa 
upright  shaft,  was  turned  up 
several  years  ago,  and  is  now 
in  my  own  possession. 

10.  At  Freshfield,  the  saod 
has  been  beaten  back  and 
cultivation  restored;  and  tbe 
same  is  true  at  Formby.  At 
Southport  and  Birkdale,  tbe 
sand  has  been  conquered  in 
like  manner,  and  the  hills 
levelled  for  the  erection  of 
villa  residences,  with  which 
streets  and  gardens  are  con- 
nected. 


•  New  Staiutieal  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ziii,  p.  221. 
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1 1.  The  vitality  of  various  11.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
seeds  contained  in  it  has  heen  corresponding  fact, 
tested ;  and  four  species  have 
grown  after  this  long  conceal- 
ment ;  viz.,  mouse-ear,^  scor- 
pion-grass, purple  archangel, 
and  the  corn-spurrey. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Einloss,  there  are  sand  hills 
similarly  drifted ;  which  often  change  their  position.  Owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  this  circumstance,  the  present  town  of 
Find-horn  is  the  third  which  has  home  that  name,  and  its 
existence  is  threatened  at  present.  The  other  two  sites  were 
destroyed.f  This  is  more  remarkable  in  some  respects  than 
either  the  desertion  of  Formby  or  the  destruction  of  Ancient 
Meols  on  our  own  coasts. 

The  parish  which  adjoins  Oulbin  on  the  west  presents  a 
curious  phenomenon.  A  bar  in  the  harbour  is  moved 
gradually  westward  by  the  tide ;  while  two  sand  hills,  more 
than  100  feet  in  height,  move  slowly  to  the  east,  retaining 
throughout  their  original  form  !  % 

After  this  explanation,  the  following  will  readily  be  under- 
stood.    There  are  at  Formby  on  our  north  shore,  no  fewer 

than  four  distinct  surfaces. 

A  The  Mots,  as  shown  oq  old  maps, — Smith  1588,  Speed  16  LO, 
Morden  1660  (?),  &c., — with  which  we  may  reckon  the  horns, 
ancient  canoes,  &c.,  found  in  Martin  Mere. 

B  Cultivated  land,  with  streets  of  the  town,  a  park,  orchards  &c., 
of  which  particulars  are  given  hereafter. 

0  Sand,  which  buried  the  streets  and  much  of  the  land  under  culti- 
vation, from  about  1750  till  1850. 

D  Cultivated  land.  This  has  been  recovered  from  the  sand, 
especially  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Fresh  of  FreshfieldL  A  stratum 
of  vegetable  soil  is  placed  over  the  sand,  and  on  this  upper 
sur&ce  stand  some  modem  villas  and  gardens. 

•  Genatiiim  arvenie,  MyoBotis  scorpioides,  Lamiam  purpnnam,  and  Spognla 
•rvensU. 

t  New  SttUistkal  AecamU  o/Scotlandf  vol.  xiu,  p.  308. 

X  Ih,    BaziBh  of  AqUmri,  p.  7. 
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V.  Ancient  Burtino  Ground. 
Mr.  Boalt's  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  embraced  under 
three  heads,  viz. : — 

1.  He  omits,  (undesignedly  I  am  sure,)  an  important 
portion  of  the  evidence. 

2.  Some  of  his  statements  have  evidently  been  made  in 
mistake,  as  I  find  it  impossible  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

8.  His  reasoning  is  sometimes  illogical. 

The  following  narrative  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Boult  from  the 

Liverpool  Courief*  of  19  th  March,  1828. 

"  A  very  singular  fact  in  reference  to  this  subject  [sea  encroachment,] 
"  has  come  to  light  this  week.  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  engineer,  is  now  em- 
"  ployed  in  taking  levels,  and  making  ohservations  on  this  part  of  the 
"  shore,  [opposite  Leasowe  light],  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  operation 
"  of  the  tideway  and  currents  on  the  safety  of  the  harbour.  In  perform- 
"  ing  this  duty,  he  has  had  occasion  to  sink  through  the  substratum  on 
"  the  shore  in  several  places,  where  he  has  not  only  met  with  the  clearest 
"  evidence  of  ploughed  fields,  forests,  bogs,  &c.,  beneath  the  surface  of 
'*  the  water,  but  that  the  sea  has  also  invaded  the  teiritories  of  the  dead 
"  as  well  as  of  the  living. 

"  A  graveyard,  if  not  a  churchyard,  has  been  discovered  about  150  or 
"  200  yards  below  the  flow  of  the  tide,  nearly  opposite  the  Mook-b^gar 
"lighthouse.  Numerous  human  remains  have  been  discovered  lying 
"buried  beneath  the  surface;  and  if  these  skeletons  had  been  found 
"  lying  indiscriminately  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  we  might  have 
"supposed  they  were  the  remains  of  some  hapless  ship's  crew,  ship- 
"  wrecked  at  some  remote  period  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  But  what  is 
"  the  fact  ?  That  they  are  found  in  hundreds,  not  lying  as  they  would 
"  have  been  if  casually  thrown  there.  No ;  hut  deposited  with  all  due 
"  regard  to  the  usages  of  consecrated  ground,  side  by  side  in  an  east- 
"  wardly  direction.  ThU  discovery  7uu,  as  it  was  well  calculated  to  do, 
"  greatly  interested  the  gentlemen  who  were  upon  the  survey  on  Mondag 
**  lastt  and  will  furnish  a  highly  interesting  subject  for  subsequent 

investigation.'* 
We   have   since  been  informed,  that  a  graveyard  may  be  seen 

amongst  the  sand  hills  at  Formby,  far  removed  from  any  habitation ; 
"  and  so  situated  that  it  may  at  any  moment  be  buried  in  the  sand, 

which  by  a  hurricane  might  accidentally  be  detached  from  the  hills 
"  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  might  there  lie  unnoticed  for  centuries, 
"  unless  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  silent  sanctuary  of  the  dead  had. 
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'*  in  the  pursuits  of  science  or  objects  of  commerce,  been  adyentitiously 
"  discovered,  and  thrown  open  to  the  research  of  the  antiquary,  or  the 
"  observation  of  the  physiologist.  In  all  probability,  this  submarine 
**  cemetery,  as  it  may  be  termed,  which  has  now  been  so  singularly 
"  discovered,  has  been  similar  to  the  one  at  Formby,  not  connected  with 
"  any  church,  but  in  every  other  respect  considered  as  sacred  ground, 
"  under  ecclesiastical  regulation  and  privilege. 

We  cannot  yet  hear  of  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  recollection 
of  the  burying  ground  in  question ;  and  it  will,  very  probably,  be  a 
"  difficult  task  to  ascertain  its  antiquity." 

1 .  Evidence  withheld. 

[A.]  Mr.  Boult  omits  to  state  that  public  attention  had 
been  prominently  drawn  to  the  sabject  for  months  before,  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Courier,  and  that  the  writer  of  these 
articles  was  Mr.  Thomas  Kaye,  author  of  one  of  the  best 
guide  books  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  Stranger  in 
Liverpool.  The  public,  therefore,  had  not  forgotten  the 
subject,  nor  was  it  a  new  one ;  but  their  attention  was  kept 
directed  to  it,  by  the  best  local  historian  of  the  time. 

[B.]  Mr.  Boult  omits  the  whole  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  article,  and  also  tlie  circumstances  which  explain  it. 

It  appears  that  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  March,  1828,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Dock  Board,  two  short  reports  were  read,  one 
from  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Nimmo,  (consisting  of  two 
paragraphs,)  on  the  security  of  the  Cheshire  lands  eastward 
of  Leasowe,  and  the  probability  of  the  sea  making  its  way 
through  to  Wallasea  Pool ; — tlie  other  from  Mr.  Hartley  the 
Dock  Engineer.     The  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  goes  on  to 

say— 

"  Four  gentlemen  from  the  Common  Council  being  appointed  to  view 
*'the  situation  of  the  grounds  and  embankments,  four  were  also 
*'  appointed  by  the  Dock  Committee  to  go  with  them  on  Monday  next, 
••  and  to  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hartley  their  engineer,  and  the 
**  Harbour  Master."* 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  these  observations  were  made 

at  the  equinoctial  spring  tides,  the  highest  of  the  year :  and 

*  Liverpool  Courier,  Wednesday,  12th  March. 
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therefore  that  the  low  water  was  the  lowest  of  the  year,  and 
the  most  favoarable  for  making  observations  on  the  bottom. 
During  the  week  which  intervened  between  this  and  the  viait 
of  the  gentlemen,  the  alleged  discovery  was  made. 

Mr.  Boult  omits  the  following  passage. 

"On  Monday  last,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Dock  Committee,  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  11th  inst.» 
a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Drinkwater, 
Mr.  P.  Bourne  and  Mr.  T.  Brancker  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  Horsfall  and  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
"part  of  the  Dock  Committee,  attended  by  Mr.  Hartley 
the  Dock  Surveyor  and  Mr.  Askew  the  Harbour  Master, 
met  on  the  Leasowe,  opposite  the  Mockbeggar  lighthouse, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  the  time  of  high  water,  to  mark  the 
"  operation  of  the  tide  with  reference  to  the  apprehended 
'^  danger  of  the  L^sowe  being  overflowed,  as  stated  in  the 
"  report  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Nimmo  which  we  gave 

"  in  our  last Every  thing  we  see,  and 

every  new  discovery  which  is  made  on  this  coast,  confirms 
the  opinion  which  we  at  first  gave,  that  the  encroachment 
'*  of  the  sea  has  been  incalculably  great,  and  that  many 
"miles  of  space  which  is  now  covered  by  the  sea,  was 
"  formerly  cultivated  land  and  used  for  the  various  purposes 
"  of  civilized  life." 

Mr.  Boult  has  also  omitted  the  following  information  given 
at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  which  he  quoted,  possibly 
because  it  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  yiews  which  he  advocates. 

The  high  spring  tides  are  always  followed  by  a  similar 
reaction,  and  the  water  recedes,  in  consequence,  propor- 
tionately low.     During  this  week,  the  bar  between  Book 
Point  and  Wallasey  Hole  has  been  nearly  laid  bare,  with 
but  a  few  feet  depth  of  water.     The  channel  in  this  place 
"  is  very  narrow,  and  we  are  informed  by  an  eye-witness, 
"  that  a  number  of  stones  of  considerable  size,  say  three  or 
"  four  feet  thick,  lie  stretched  across,  extending  from  one 
"  side  to  the  other,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  ford.*' 
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[C]  By  doing  violence  to  the  quotation,  Mr.  Boult  iiiake% 
an  important  allusion  in  that  which  he  quotes,  wholly  unin- 
telligible. It  is  the  part  which  I  have  indicated  by  italics,  in 
which  eight  of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  town 
are  publicly  appealed  to,  within  forty-eight  hours,  in  an  article 
which  recites  their  names.  If  the  statement  had  been  untrue, 
or  if  the  evidence  had  not  satisfied  them,  there  would  have 
been  a  contradiction  of  it, — whereas  there  is  a  corroboration 
in  the  very  next  number  of  the  paper. 

2.  Statements  not  supported  by  Facts, 

a.  Mr.  Boult  says  that  several  persons  have  been  ''glib"  in 
telling  this  story ;  and  that  all  have  quoted  &om  this  news- 
paper account.  Answer — I  have  never  met  with  a  person 
till  April  of  the  present  year  who  had  read  it;  and  news- 
paper notices  of  this  kind  only  become  valuable  when  the 
superior  evidence, — that  of  original  observers, — has  ceased  to 
exist. 

b.  All  previous  writers  have  concealed  their  authority. 
Answer — It  is  very  natural  for  him  to  suppose  this;  but 
what  motive  could  any  one  have  for  doing  so  ?  On  the 
contrary,  in  1847  I  gave  my  authority,  viz.,  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hartley  one  of  the  persons  who  were  present  on  the  17th 
of  March.  Besides,  the  information  was  common  property, 
and  the  facts  were  known  conversationally  throughout  the 
'whole  town  and  neighbourhood. 

c.  He  says  I  assign  an  authority  for  the  statement  in 
**  Ancient  Meols/'  Answer — I  assign  none  whatever  in  that 
work. 

d.  He  says  I  do  so  on  page  16.  Answer — My  allusion  to 
the  subject  is  on  page  17. 

e.  He  says  that  I  assign  as  my  authority  the  report  of  the 
three  engineers,  Messrs.  Telford,  Stevenson  and  Nimmo. 
Answer — I  do  not  indeed ;  but  I  refer  to  their  report  respect- 
ing the  ship  canal,  in  the  surveys  for  which  I  believed  that 
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tbe  discovery  had  been  made.     This  opinion  is  now  estab- 
lished. 

f,  Mr.  -Boult  says  he  has  referred  to  this  Report,  and 
finds  no  such  record.  Answer — There  certainly  is  no  such 
record;  why  did  he  make  the  reference?  He  appears  to 
confound  thmgs  wholly  distinct.  The  three  engineers  jnst 
mentioned,  haying  been  engaged  by  Sir  John  Tobin  to  make 
surveys  for  an  extensive  ship  canal  from  Wallasey  Pool  to 
Hilbre  Island,  entered  upon  them  with  great  care;  Mr. 
Nimmo's  brother  being  the  person  to  whom  the  operations 
were  mainly  entrusted.  They  gave  in  two  Reports,*  occupy- 
ing in  print,  seven  folio  pages.  The  first  is  dated  "  London, 
**  16th  May,  1828,"  and  estimates  the  cost  of  the  whole  work 
at  ^£1,400,948  ;  the  second,  dated  "Chester,  July  14th,  1828," 
estimates  a  separable  portion  at  £734,163.  While  these 
gentlemen  were  in  the  town,  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Dock  Board  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  two  of 
them,  to  inquire  respecting  a  single  point,  local  and  in  some 
degree  subordinate.  These  gave  in  the  brief  report  alluded  to 
above,  and  Mr.  Hartleys,  also  noticed,  was  a  fourth  Report. 
The  editor  of  the  Courier^ — evidently  not  knowing  of  the 
greater  and  more  extended  surveys  which  were  in  progress, — 
says  the  discovery  was  made  during  the  investigations  for 
the  Dock  Board,  but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  after- 
wards made  known.  The  map  appended  to  their  two  Reports, 
enables  us  to  fix  within  narrow  limits,  the  actual  position  of 
the  alleged  burying  ground. 

8.  Inconclusive  Arguments, 
1.  No   graveyard  is  noticed  on   the  chart  of  Grenville 
Collins,  surveyed  about  1690,  ergo^  &c.     Answer — The  major 


*  The  originalsi  with  the  antograph  signatureB,  and  a  copy  of  the  map  printed 
to  Ulastrate  them,  are  at  present  in  my  posaeBsion.  For  a  fall  explanation 
respecting  them,  see  Sir  John  Tohin's  Evidence  in  "  Report  of  the  Enquiry 
<*  respecting  the  Corporadon  of  Liyerpool,  ISdS." 
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preiDiss  is  false^  that  snch  a  thing  was  necessary  or  probable. 
Visible  objects  are  of  course  given,  but  not  mere  enclosures. 
SesideSy  there  is  evidence  that  the  church  was  in  ruins  in 
1690. 

2:  The  number  of  bodies  could  only  have  been  estimated 
by  sight !  Answer — It  is  not  by  lifting  the  cap  of  cultivated 
land  off  several  square  miles  of  a  coal  field  that  we  ascertain 
its  extent; — nor  is  it  necessary  or  usual  to  uncover  the  whole 
of  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  monastery,  or  buried  town  like  Uri- 
coniumy  to  ascertain  its  extent  and  limits. 

8.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Wemerian 
Society,  is  silent  respecting  both  the  signs  of  cultivation,  and 
the  submarine  graveyard; — therefore  both  must  have  been 
apocryphal.  Answer — (1)  The  subject  of  his  paper  has  been 
already  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  submc^rine  forest,  and 
it  appears  from  it  that  he  made  only  a  "  perambulatory  survey  " 
in  the  month  of  February,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Tobin 
and  William  Laird,  Esq.  He  spoke  as  to  what  he  saw  only. 
(2)  Besides,  as  he  read  the  paper  on  the  8th  of  March,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  graveyard  was  made  between  the  10th 
and  the  17th,  he  would  have  required  the  gift  of  prophecy  to 
enable  him  to  refer  to  it.  (8)  The  portion  printed  in  the 
Courier  is  an  **  extract"  only;  he  may  have  alluded  to  the 
evidences  of  cultivation,  if  they  had  been  previously  observed. 
(4)  We  know  that  these  evidences  did  and  do  exist,  and  that 
they  are  occasionally  visible  to  some  extent,  to  this  day; 
hence  the  probability  is  not  weakened  (but  on  the  contrary 
strengthened)  that  the  other  alleged  fact,  recorded  concur- 
rently, is  also  genuine. 

4.  If  the  allusion  to  Formby  old  churchyard  be  incorrect, 
the  whole  story  may  be  untrustworthy.  Answer — (1)  The 
whole  of  this  hypothetical  proposition  is  false ;  for  Mr.  Boult 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  accidental, 
the  direct  and  the  indirect,  the  important  and  the  irrelevant. 
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The  illastradon  respecting  Formby  churchyard  might  he  ia- 
accurate  or  wholly  false,  and  yet  the  record  respectiDg  a 
submarine  graveyard  literally  true.  Indeed  there  are  some 
paltry  errors  in  the  narrative,  {e.^,,  that  the  deputation  waa 
appointed  on  the  llthj  but  this  only  shows  the  absence  of 
design,  and  the  impossibilty  of  the  narrative  being  spuriooa. 
(2)  The  "  antecedent,"  or  first  number  of  the  proposition  is 
also  false  in  itself,  therefore  the  ''  consequent "  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  allusion  to  Formby  old  churchyard  is  sub- 
stantially correct ;  but  the  writer  speaks  as  if  he  had  not 
recently  seen  the  place  himself. 

5.  Mr.  Boult,  on  several  occasions,  appears  to  ridicule  the 
newspaper  expression  "ecclesiastical  regulation  and  privilege." 
Answer — Every  churchyard  is  necessarily  under  "  ecclesiastical 
'*  regulation,"  the  nature  of  which  is  well  known ;  and  it  is 
**  privileged  "  to  this  extent,  that  by  consecration  it  is  devoted 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  for  ever. 

6.  He  also  wishes  to  know  whether  it  was  a  Protestant  or 
Boman  Catholic  place  of  interment.  Answer — (1)  This  is 
beside  the  point  at  issue ;  for  we  are  discussing  the  mere Jaci 
of  existence,  not  ownership  or  other  details.  We  are  not  to 
question  the  testimony  of  sailors  who  allege  that  they  have 
passed  a  wreck  at  sea,  even  if  they  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  or  the  port  of  her  destination,  or  the  names  of  her 
owners.  (2)  Yet  we  may  reply  to  the  inquiry  by  the  analogy 
of  a  somewhat  similar  case.  The  old  churchyard  at  Formby 
was  in  use  centuries  before  the  Reformation ;  it  was  therefore 
used  by  both  Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants :  and  it  was 
preferred  by  the  former  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when 
they  obtained  a  local  burying  place  of  their  own. 

Having  thus  set  aside,  not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Boult's  criticism ;  let  us  examine  the  positive  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  submarine  grave  yard.  It  may  be  sum* 
marised  briefly  as  follows  : — 
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4.  Positive  Evidence, 

(1.)  There  is  a  public  contemporary  record  of  the  finding 
of  it ;  and  Dot  one  primary  statement  in  that  account  has 
yet  been  invalidated. 

(2.)  There  were  numerous  and  competent  witnesses  on  the 
spot  shortly  after;  and  the  explanations  which  were  given 
satisfied  them  of  the  correctness  of  the  account. 

(3.)  Besides  these,  such  men  as  Dr.  Traill  and  Mr. 
Jos.  B.  Yates,  who  are  dead,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Eaye,  who  still 
survives^^  all  of  whom  took  a  deep  interest  in  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  fully  believed  it. 

(4.)  Dr.  Traill  and  Mr.  Yates  had  means  of  knowing  which 
we  do  not  possess,  in  personal  intercourse  with  the  engineers; 
and  Mr.  Boult  has  chosen  a  good  time  for  promulgating  his 
doubts,  thirty-seven  years  after  the  event.  It  was  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Yates  in  1B43;  by  myself  in  1846;  and  it  lay  in 
Mr.  Boult's  way  in  1854,  *55,  and  '66.  Now,  nearly  all 
of  the  contemporaries  have  gone  to  rest;  and  the  mental 
light  is  dim  in  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accurate  who  still 

survives.t 

(5.)  Mr.  Bawlinson,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  evi- 
dence, saw  no  reason  to  entertain  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

(6.)  In  April,  1846,  the  late  Mr.  Jesse  Hartley  wrote  to  me 
on  the  subject,  explaining  that  it  was  Mr.  Nimmo's  brother 
and  not  himself  who  had  found  the  skeletons.  His  letter 
which  I  still  possess,  was  published  in  1847,  down  to  which 
date  he  appears  never  to  have  entertained  a  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

(7.)  The  traditions  respecting  a  submerged  burial  place 
still  linger  in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  though  in  all  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  I  never  met  a  farmer  or  peasant 
who  had  heard  of  this  alleged  discovery  in  1828. 

•  He  died  on  the  6th  of  September,  or  about  nine  weeks  after  thia  paper  was  read, 
t  Mr.  Xaye,  see  prerions  note. 
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(8.)  Several  persons  exist  who  declare  that  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides  they  have  seen  grave-stones.  One  man, 
Christopher  Houghton,  now  resident  near  the  Alt,  who  was 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hartley  in  1828,  remembered  the 
discovery  very  well. 

(9.)  In  Bishop  Gastrells  Notilia,  we  find  the  following 
record  respecting  the  parish  of  Wallasey. 

There  were  formerly  two  churches  here,  one  called 
Walley's  Kirk,  situated  in  y*  present  church  yard,  y 
**  foundations  of  which  are  yet  visible ;  and  Lee's-  Kirk, 
near  a  narrow  Land  still  called  Kirkway  ;  but  when  one 
became  Ruinous  and  y«  other  wanted  a  Priest,  they  were 
both  taken  down,  and  y^  present  church  was  built  in 
"  their  stead."* 

The  Rector  got  this  and  other  information  in  1718  from 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and 
who.  Canon  Raines  informs  us,  had  written  a  history  of  the 
parish  which  was  in  the  parish  chest.  As  personal  informa- 
tion extends  back  usually  about  half  a  century,  Mr.  Robinson 
would  know  the  facts  through  eye-witnesses  from  about  1670, 
a  period  antecedent,  by  nearly  20  years,  to  the  survey  by 
Captain  Grenville  Collins.  Canon  Raines  is  satisfiedf  that  the 
Chaplain  who  was  supported  by  the  Priory  of  Birkenhead  was 
the  one  who  officiated  at  Lee's  Kirk  (now  extinct) ;  and  that 
the  two  medieties  of  the  Rectory  and  the  two  patrons  corre- 
sponded to  the  two  churches. 

(10.)  In  the  Liverpool  Courier  ot  March  26th,  1828,  the 
following  occurs  in  the  *'  notices  to  correspondents." 

"  We  have  not  this  week  had  the  opportunity  of  pursu- 
*'  ing  this  subject ;  but  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show, 
"  that  the  ravages  of  the  sea  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
'*  Cheshire  have  involved  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the 
"  lighthouse  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  as  weU  as 

«  Notitia  Cetirientis,  Cheetham  Soc,  pp.  170, 176.  f  lb. 
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''the  grayeyard  mentioned  in  our  last,   but  also  of  a 
"  Church,  which  formerly  stood  far  oat  upon  the  beach, 


considerably  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  the  tide's 
way.     Whether  this  Church  was  in  any  way  connected 

"  with  the  cemetery  just  discovered,  we  have  not  yet  had 

"  the  means  of  investigating."* 

Now  here  is  evidence  of  the  very  strongest  kind ;  that  which 
is  defective  and  that  which  is  redundant  mutually  illustrating. 
A  church  was  in  rains  and  had  disappeared,  with  its  church- 
yard, at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century :  but  traditions 
of  it  survived  and  of  its  locality,  so  late  as  1828.  And  while 
the  record  of  this  lost  church  lay  in  manuscript  in  the 
Chapter  House  at  Chestei^,  some  physical  investigations 
discovered  skeletons,  and  other  observations  discovered 
grave-stones,  suggesting  independently  the  idea  of  a  church- 
vard.  1  must  leave  this  statement  of  the  evidence  to 
the  reader.  What  evidence  are  we  to  regard  as  satis- 
factory, if  history,  tradition,  physical  discovery,  the  assent  of 
contemporaries,  and  the  testimony  of  credible  and  competent 
witnesses  are  all  to  be  set  aside?  Our  senses  we  know 
deceive  us ;  verbal  statements  are  not  always  true ;  and  even 
alleged  mathematical  demonstration  has  been  questioned. 
But  it  may  be  allowable  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  our 
formality  and  precautions  in  criminal  trials,  hundreds  of 
men  have  closed  their  career  on  the  gallows,  in  consequence 
of  circumstantial  evidence  far  less  strong  than  what  is  here 
submitted. 

VI. — Sections  showing  Strata. 
The  following  cuttings  and  borings,  some  natural  and  some 
artificial,  show  the  strata  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  illus- 
trate the  general  facts  connected  with  the  inquiry. 

•  It  18  morally  certain  that  Mr.  Boalt  read  thia  notice  with  care,  but  he  no 
when  giTes  it  as  part  of  the  evidence. 
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I.  Mr.  J.  P.  6.  Smith's  Section*^ 
In  the  year  1849,  in  the  coarse  of  some  works  connected 
with  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  there  was  a  canal  or  drain  exca- 
yated,  extending  across  Bidston  Marsh  It  was  abont  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  lying  from  the  Ponlton  and  Bidston 
road,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  towards  the  Leasowe 
lighthouse.  Its  depth  was  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  The  strata 
were  described  as  follows,  commencing  at  the  bottom. 

1.  Boulder  clay^  dipping  slightly  to  the  north.  It  disap- 
pears below  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  about  800  yards  from 
the  south  extremity,  but  re-appears  at  the  northern  end. 

2.  White  sand,  about  three  feet  thick  throughout  It 
contains  remains  of  numerous  sea  shells  and  rounded 
pebbles  like  those  on  the  coast  It  is  almost  certainly  a 
sea  deposit. 

3.  Vegetable  soily  which  has  supported  a  rank  vegetation. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  dense  forest,  principally  of  oaks : 
but  mixed  with  alders,  elms,t  and  other  trees.  The  oaks 
were  in  general  hard  and  black,  the  other  trees  were  mora 
spongy  and  of  a  duU  red.  The  trunks  that  remain  appear  to 
have  grown  just  over  the  sand,  and  to  have  pushed  their  roots 
down  into  the  clay  below.  Some  of  the  oaks  were  very  large : 
one  was  about  nine  feet  in  circumference  above  the  spread  of 
the  roots.  The  whole  of  the  trees  appear  t6  have  been  felled 
by  the  axe,:^  i^ot  to  have  been  blown  down,  or  thrown  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  PhilosopfUctU  Society t  No.  t,  p.  169. 

f  The  walnut,  the  yew,  and  the  birch  have  been  recognised.  Three  or  four 
quarts  of  nuts  were  found  at  one  place,  snpposed  to  have  been  the  hoard  of  a 
squirrel.     /6.,  p.  173, 

}  In  other  places,  the  facts  are  different,  as  in  North  Meols  on  the  I^aneashire 
coast.  "  There  is  little  or  no  timber  growing  on  the  coast,  and  a  person,  fiom 
"  observing  that  all  the  trees  to  a  greet  distance  up  the  country  are  as  it  were 
'*  thrown  on  the  western  side,  and  bent  the  opposite  way,  would  be  apt  to 
**  conclude  that  none  would  grow  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  country  was  onoe 
"  very  woody,  for  in  the  moss  lands  large  quantities  of  oaks  are  found  within 
**  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface,  lying  with  their  heads  all  one  way,  as  blown 
**  over  by  a  Tiolent  west  wind,  or  oTerthrown  by  a  sudden  eraption  of  the  sea.*— 
Bohy, 
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4.  Peat  Of  turf  bog,  irregularly  accumulated :  varying  in 
thickness  from  two  or  three  feet  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 
catting,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
road.  It  then  dips  towards  the  north,  and  rises  again,  con- 
tinuing near  the  surface  of  the  marsh  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
cutting.  Some  of  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  peat,  as  rushes 
equiselOy  &c.,  were  very  perfect;  especially  in  the  deepest 
portions  of  the  stratum. 

5.  Alluvial  soil,  filling  the  hollows  of  the  peat,  and  forming 
the  surface  soil  of  the  marsh.  It  is  deep  where  the  peat  is 
shallow,  and  vice  versa.  Where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
peat  it  is  darker  coloured  than  elsewhere ;  and  as  it  is  infil- 
trated into  all  the  little  chinks  and  crannies  of  the  peat,  and 
as  the  most  delicate  vegetable  portions  remain  unimpaired, 
the  evidence  is  irresistible  that  it  was  deposited  in  still  water. 
In  fact,  great  part  of  the  Marsh  appears  to  have  formed,  at 
one  time,  part  of  the  Pool. 

This  section,  with  which  Mr.  Boult  was  well  acquainted  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  he  has  omitted  to  notice.  It 
disproves  several  of  his  assertions;  e,ff,,  (1)  that  no  local 
stratum  of  turf  bog  is  more  than  three  feet  thick,  (2)  that 
the  oak  trees  grew  in  it,  (8)  that  the  rootlets  only  and  not  the 
roots,  penetrate  to  the  clay. 

2.  Mr.  Cunningham's  Borings, 

In  the  year  1854,  two  sections  of  the  strata  near  Leasowe 
lighthouse  were  exhibited  to  the  Geological  section  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  by 
John  Cunningham,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  Section  A  was  taken  on 
the  outside  of  the  embankment,  and  section  B  to  seaward, 
or  between  the  embaukment  and  low  water.  The  diagrams 
show  the  various  strata  to  a  depth  of  fifty-six  feet.  They 
are  prepared  from  the  Beport  of  the  Association  for  its 
second  meeting  at  Liverpool. 
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Sand. 

Peat,  in  which  tranks  of  trees 
are  imbedded. 

Stiff  blue  clay,  in   which  the 
trees  grew. 


Feet 
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Red  clay,  intermixed  with  turf 
at  top,  and  with  blue  veins 
and  sand  veins  bcdow. 


Quicksand  not  penetrated  more 
than  4  feet. 


38 


Total  depth 


Theee  strata  have  keen  ahradti 
in  this  situtUion, 


Red  clay,  mixed  with  blue  veins 
and  sand. 


Brown  day,  with  sand  beds 
from  2  to  3  inches  thick 
and  fbom  6  to  7  feet  apart. 


56  feet 


"  The  abrading  action  of  the  tidal  currents  on  the  edges 
"  of  the  strata,  prepares  a  ready  means  of  escape  for  the 
"  water  and  sand  from  underneath  the  clay  during  the 
*'  refluxes  of  the  tides,  and  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  the 
"  water  at  a  higher  level  in  the  permeable  strata,  forces 

the  sand  from  underneath  the  clay  beds ; — hence   the 

subsidence  of  the  shore,  &c. 

"  The  clay  bed  near  the  surface,  in  which  the  trees  grew, 
*•  together  with  the  superimposed  peat  or  vegetable  matter, 
"resist  the  abrading  power  of  the  water  longer  than  the 
"  other  materials.     They  therefore  remain  on  the  surface 


« 
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"  and  descend  conformably  with  the  lower  strata  nndei- 
**  mined,  and  consequently  become  Muhnerged  under  the 
"  level  of  low  water."* 

Mr.  Bobert  Ghamberst  expresses  Mr.  Cunningham's  ideas 
more  briefly  and  perhaps  more  plainly,  when  he  says, — 

**  The  subsidence  in  these  cases  is  caused  by  the  attack 

"  of  the  sea  upon  the  sand-beds  of  the  boulder-clay,  sweep- 

"  ing  it  out,  and  so  causing  the  ground  simply  to  collapse, — 

"  a  minor,  yet  still  interesting  phenomenon." 

It  will  be  observed   that  neither  Mr.   Cunningham,  Mr. 

Bobert  Chambers,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Geological 

section  ever  questioned  the  fact  that  both   a   subterranean 

and  submarine  forest  exist  in  Wirral : — on  the  contrary  they 

explain  and  account  for  the  existence  of  the  latter.   It  appears 

also  that  the  surface  upon  which  trees  grow  at  present,  on  the 

south-east  comer  of  the  Marsh,  is  only  eighteen  inches  higher 

than  the  surface  upon  which  the  old  forest  trees  flourished.;]; 

Without  interfering  with  any  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  that 
a  general  subsidence  of  the  whole  district  has  taken  place, — 
but  this  must  have  been  at  a  period  so  remote  as  to  be  un- 
connected with  our  present  investigation. 

8.  Mr.  Morton^ 8  Sections, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Morton,  F.G.S.,  made  no  cuttings ;  but  he 
observed  with  unusual  care  the  strata  at  two  points  on  the 
Cheshire  shore ;  viz.,  near  the  Lighthouse  and  at  Dove  Point, 
beyond  the  south-western  end  of  the  embankment.  On  the 
2iid  of  September,  1862,  he  was  accompanied  in  his  observa- 
vations  by  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Geological  Society, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  the  party.  The  strata 
at  Dove  Point  arranged  from  the  top  downwards,  are  as 
follows : — 

•  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1804,  p.  81. 

■f-  Edinburgh  Papers :  Ice  and  Water,  p.  14. 

X  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1864,  p.  8A« 
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B 


9amA  hills,  rttdng  on  tJbc  natanl  sadkoe.  and  9l  wurjmg  iMiglit. 

Vegetable  mould  and  peat,  1  foot  thick. 
Bine  ailt.  1  SmH  thick. 


Large  forest  bed  enclosing  tranks  of  trees,  8  Ibet. 

Bine  silt,  2  to  8  feet 
Lower  forest  bed,  1  foot 

Boulder  clay,  depth  not  determined. 


At  the  other  spot, — viz.,  near  the  lighthouse, — the  strata 
marked  D  and  £  are  wanting:  which  may  he  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  quicksands  were  more  abundant  at  Dove  Point, 
and  that  the  surface  sunk  more  frequently  than  at  the  other 
point.  In  fact  Dove  Point  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
elevated  headland,  while  the  position  of  the  lighthouse  is  only 
a  continuation  of  the  marsh. 

Dr.  Edwards  thinks  the  stones  in  the  boulder  clay  are  from 
the  shores  of  the  Solway  :*  they  vary  in  weight  from  several 
tons  to  only  a  few  ounces. 

These  three  sections, — occurring  in  different  positions, 
and  under  different  circumstances,  as  well  as  being  noted 
by  different  observers, — are  of  course  somewhat  dissimilar. 
But  in  all  important  points  they  are  concurrent,  and  indeed 
corroborative.  They  exhibit  the  following  in  a  descending 
iSeries: — 

1.  Saad  hills  near  the  shore. 

2.  Vegetable  mould. 

8.  Olay,  called  alluvial  deposit. 
4.  Turf  beds,  one  or  more  according  to  place. 
6.  Trees  imbedded;  a  anhterranean  forest  when  we  speak 
of  the  land,  a  snhmarine  forest  when  we  speak  of  the  ehore. 

•  Beport  of  the  BrilUh  J$tociatum  for  1855,  p.  61. 
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6   Boulder  clay  and  qtuoksand;*  the  latter  either  in 
veins  or  in  masses. 

Mr.  Boult  alludes  to  a  peat  bed  resting  on  solid  stone,  as 
obseryed  in  the  foundations  of  the  Custom  House :  and  thence 
argues  that  the  trees  could  not  have  grown  there.  The  reply 
is  that  they  could  have  grown  there,  as  it  is  only  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  intervening  beds  t)f  sand  and  clay  have 
been  washed  away,  as  a  leaf  is  torn  out  of  a  book.  But  even 
if  the  trees  did  not  grow  on  the  spot,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  go  to  Ghat  Moss  for  them.  They  may  have  glided  down 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  pool  towards  the  bottom  :  or 
f^om  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  of  the  rivulet  flowing  from 
Moss  Lake  Fields. 

VII.  Evidence  from  Antiquities. 

The  section  of  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith  is  reserved  for  a 
special  place,  for  though  it  corroborates  all  the  others,  it  does 
far  more.  It  exhibits  a  relation  between  the  Geology  and 
Archeology  of  the  district,  and  throws  some  light  upon 
both. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  resident  in  Liverpool  for  about  ten 
years ;  he  has  made  the  Cheshire  shore  his  special  and  con- 
stant study; — he  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
finding  of  antiquities,  and  the  only  one  on  the  important  mat- 
ters now  to  be  noticed. 

In  1863,  when  I  was  giving  Mr.  Morton's  record  of  strata 
at  Dove  Point,  I  added  a  few  wordsf  of  my  own,  to  show  the 
affinity  of  Archceology.  I  was  taking  the  strata  in  the  order 
and  with  the  letters  just  given  in  Mr.  Morton's  sections. 

•  "  Two  wrecks,  which  oconrred  in  November  and  December,  1856,  affi>rded 
*'  opp<Mrtunit7  of  obserying  the  action  of  acour  upon  the  sand,  justifying  at  the 
•«  same  time  the  definition  of  qaicksands.** — JffUU  on  Hydrography  of  the 
MffWff  Etiuary,  pp.  48,  48.    S«e  the  detailed  explapaiipn, 

t  Ancient  AfeoU,  p.  122. 
E     2 
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B— "  Peat  bed  about  a  foot  thick,"  (over  which  are  traces 
of  cultivation  in  sandy  earth,  with  recent  shells,  bones, 
and  teeth). 

D — '*  Large  forest  bed,"  &c.  On  this  portion  the  prin- 
cipal Roman  Fibula  have  been  found. 

The  words  which  I  added,  are  separated  by  brackets  in 
the  one  case,  and  printed  in  italics  in  the  other :  they  are 
given  as  additional  and  important  information,  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Boult  seems  to  think  that 
I  designed  to  corrupt  the  author's  text;  for  he  remarks 
pointedly  that  the  words  are  not  in  Mr.  Morton's  tract! 
I  was  treating  of  Antiquities,  and  referring  to  Geology  as 
subsidiary  and  explanatory. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Boult  meets  the  great  fact 
that  nearly  5,000  objects  connected  with  the  past,  have  been 
found  on  this  coast,  below  high  water  mark,  illustrating  dif- 
ferent nations,  ages,  and  uses;  and  of  nearly  twenty  different 
sorts  of  material.  His  reply  is  twofold:  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  somewhat  in  character  with  his 
whole  paper.     It  is — 

(1)  That  the  whole  discovery  is  a  "  mare*s  nest  I" 

(2)  That  admitting  the  existence  of  the  objects,  it  is 
possible  that  as  the  Romans  were  at  Warrington,  these 
also  were  floated  down  from  Ghat  Moss !  The  remark 
applies  especially  to  the  fibulae. 

The  first  of  these  requires  no  reply.  But  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  when  long  and  laborious  observation, 
extensive  inquiry,  and  accurate  analysis,  are  so  contemptuously 
put  aside,  there  is  a  flagrant  error  connected  with  either  the 
subject  or  the  critic. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  case,  before  the  evidences  were 
sufficiently  clear  to  make  scepticism  ridiculous, — and  they 
never  were  more  complete  than  those  in  our  own  neighbour- 
jiood, — there  were  wise  and  learned  men  who  were  not  satis- 
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fied  with  the  discoveries  of  M.  De  Perthes  at  Abheville,  and 
Dr.  EigoUot  of  St.  Acheul.  Bat  I  doubt  whether  in  the 
whole  range  of  scientific  writings,  there  could  be  found  half- 
a-dozen  persons  who  would  call  the  langues  de  chats  of 
the  drift,  or  the  bronze  and  bone  implements  of  the  Swiss 
lacustrine  habitations,  ''  a  mare's  nest." 

A.S  for  the  Ghat  Moss  explanation,  there  is  not  even  an 
attempt  to  advance  a  single  fact  in  its  support.  It  stands  as 
an  uncorroborated  and  extravagant  surmise  against  such  an 
array  of  facts  as  few  persons  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining.  A  few  considerations,  however,  may  be  arranged 
in  order. 

1.  The  Romans  were  at  Warrington ;  ergo  they  were  pro- 
bably at  Chat  Moss,  and  dropped  their  fibulse  on  the  turf, 
which  could  have  been  floated  down,  as  already  suggested. 
Answer — Their  presence  at  Warrington  argues  a  possibility 
only,  not  a  probability;  and  on  this  possibility  so  many 
other  contingencies  depend, — some  scarcely  possible,  none 
probable, — that  the  general  proposition  is  utterly  unten- 
able. 

2.  Let  us  suppose  the  possibility  converted  into  a  proba- 
bility, and  the  probability  into  an  ascertained  fact :  let  it  be 
admitted  that  the  Romans  toere  at  Chat  Moss,  that  they 
dropped  their  fibulsB,  &c.,  on  the  surface,  and  that  many  of 
these  were  floated  down  and  deposited  on  the  Cheshire  coast, — 
even  then  the  proposition  is  untenable.  For  we  have  to  account 
for  more  than  Roman  articles  merely, — there  are  Pre-historic, 
British,  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Mediaeval  objects, 
showing  the  occupation  of  the  same  ground  by  successive 
communities,  varying  in  origin  and  ethnology.  Did  all  these 
successive  races  of  pilgrims  pitch  their  tents  at  Chat  Moss ; 
and  if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  suggestion  ? 

3.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Mersey  had  no  attraction  for 
the  Romans.      Answer — No  one  associates  them  with  the 
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Mersey.  But  they  were  at  Chester  for  many  years  and  in 
large  nnmbers,  and  reached  it  by  the  Dee,  of  which  the  Hoyle 
Bank  then  blocked  np  the  direct  passage.  They  coasted  along 
the  Welsh  shore  by  Chester  Bar.  They  could  reach  it  by 
sea,  however ;  landing  on  the  extremity  of  Wirral,  and 
marching  by  land  to  Deva.  This  was  a  common  practice  till 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years :  and  it  was  often  a  moral 
necessity  in  the  early  days  of  navigation. 

4.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  1859  an  eminent  Archsologist 
suggested,  as  a  mere  surmise,  that  some  of  these  objects 
might  have  been  floated  down  from  Chester  and  deposited  in 
the  still  water  on  the  coast  near  Dove  Point ;  but  a  moment's 
thought  sufficed  to  show. him  that  this  was  impossible.  Tt 
is  clear  that  objects  so  floated  would  be  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sand  with  which  they  were  drifted,  not  on  the 
surface ;  still  less  would  they  be  found  on  several  surfaces, 
each  exhibiting  its  own  class  and  kind  of  objects. 

We  are  how  prepared  to  enter  upon  Mr.  Smith's  arrange- 
ment, and  to  show  a  succession  of  inhabited  surfaces  within 
historic  times.  This  case  is  still  more  peculiar  than  that  of 
Formby,  at  which  we  show  a  succession  of  four  surfaces. 
The  details  were  published  by  Mr.  Smith  in  The  Reliquary, 
for  April,  1865 ;  and  they  are  accompanied  by  two  wood-cut 
illustrations. 

Arranging  the  series  from  top  to  bottom,  they  stand  on  the 
page  as  in  nature.  The  place  is  the  west  side  of  the  Dove 
Marks. 

Stbata.  Archjbolooical  RESAnra. 

1.  Loose  Shifting  Sand^tormiag  Mediaval  fish  hooks  and  otb«r 
the  hoes  or  hiUocks.                            objects  mostly  of  iron  and  badljr 

corroded. 

2.  Marshy  Deposit. 

8.  Firm  Drift  Sand.  A  few  earlier  ornaments.    Ob- 

jeets  chiefly  Media vaL 

4,  Artifieial  S&U,  composed  of  (1)  Sea   shells,  inoloding  the 
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bog  and  sazid,  mitred  with  a  lUtfe 
marl. 


5.  Blue  Marl  or  Silt,  with  nu- 
merous roots  of  EquiseCa,  &e. 

6.  Foreit  Bog,  full  of  arbores- 
cent material.  Contains  nume- 
rous stumps  and  a  few  trunks  of 
trees. 


7.  Blue  Marl,  which  separatee 
into  crystal-like  divisions^  and 
is  much  traversed  by  vegetable 
fibres. 

(Boulder  Clay. 
8. 1  Lower  Peat,  with  a  few  tree 
(     stumps. 


oyster,  mus^l,  clata^,  Cockle,  and 
periwinkle. 

(2)  Remains  of  the  Bos  longi- 
frone,  hor^,  dog,  8Win4,  ka. 

(3)  Pottery  and  other  MedifiBval 
objects. 

Saxon  and  Roman  Coins  and 
other  objects. 

(1)  Reinains  of  the  deer,  ox, 
horse,  wild  boar,  &o. 

(2)  Arrow  heads  of  flint,  stone, 
and  shell. 

(3)  N.W.  end,  Roman  coin^ 
brooches,  &o. 

(4)  S.W.  end,  Saxon  ooins^  ko, 

(!)  A  few  primeval  flintB, — 
artificial. 

(2)  Bos  primigeniut,  MegOeeros 
Htbermeust  and  Cetacea, 

No  traces  of  Man  or  of  his  works. 
No  animal  remains. 


This  plain  statement  requires  no  commentary,  as  it  speaks 
for  itself.  But  there  is  an  important  faot  to  be  added  which 
requires  more  prominetide  than  can  be  given  to  it  here.  It  is 
that  Mr.  Smith  has  afforded  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  land  to  seaward;  for  he  has  discovered  the  per- 
sonal seal  of  William  de  Meles,  whose  mansion  was  far  below 
the  tide  mark,  and  that  of  Amahella  de  Lathom*  a  member 
of  the  Stanley  family,  two  distinct  branches  of  which  pos- 
sessed land  on  this  coast.  Seals  of  this  kind  were  equivalent 
to  the  autographs  of  modem  times ;  and  were  usually  borne 
about  the  persons  of  their  possessors.  The  former  is  circular, 
and  of  pewter,  with  an  octagonal  flower-shaped  figure  in  the 
centre — $'  wiLLi  DE  meles.  The  latter  is  of  lead,  and 
oval,  the  legend  running  outside  of  a  central  ornament — 
S*  AMABELIE  D'  LATHUN.  These  facts  are  of  extreme  interest 
as  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  :  but  apparently  Mr.  Boult 
^  cares  for  none  of  these  things." 

•  Ancient  MeoU^  Plate  xzrii;  figs.  1,3;  pp.  377,  378. 
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Vni. — LiinTs  OF  THE  Cheshire  Shore. 
1.  Extent  of  Inroads  hy  the  Sea, 
The  following  consecntive  statements  will  probably  place 
this  subject  in  a  sufficiently  clear  light : — 

1.  Mr.  Boult  commences  by  assuming  that  the  wasting  of 
the  coast  commenced  in  1690  (p.  9).  Now  it  is  quite  true 
that  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  the  state  of  the  shore 
line  previous  to  that  date ;  but  the  same  causes  must  have 
produced  the  same  effects  for  centuries  before.  We  therefore 
do  not  know  how  long  it  has  been  going  on ;  but  we  know 
that  the  last  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  differ  from 
similar  periods  only  in  the  fact  that  the  changes  have  been 
observed  and  recorded. 

2.  He  assigns  for  the  waste  in  modem  times  eight  yards 
per  annum ;  and  yet  he  infers  that  it  amounts  to  four  hundred 
yards  in  all,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  at  the  rate  assumed,  fifty  years 
would  suffice  for  the  removal  of  four  hundred  yards. 

3.  The  three  engineers  state  that  in  1690  ''  the  Dove  Point 
''  projected  a  mile  and  three-quarters  from  the  shore  ;"  so  that 
even  within  historic  times  several  miles  of  shore  may  have 
been  washed  away. 

4.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1864,  a  section  of  the  coast  was 
shown  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Chapman,  an  eminent  engineer,  in 
1818,  and  improved  to  1828.  It  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced with  the  Wallasey  Embankment  Act  of  1829.  Its  date 
is  important,  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  coast  at  the 
very  time  of  the  finding  of  the  skeletons,  by  Mr.  Nimmo  the 
younger.  This  section,  with  the  corresponding  plan,  has 
been  lithographed  of  the  full  size  ;  and  both  were  published, 
in  1861,  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  Inquiry  respecting  Poulton- 
cum-Seacombe,  as  well  as  in  1868,  by  myself  in  Ancient 
Meols, 
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5.  The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Coode,  a 

civil  engineer,  given  before  the  same  Committee,*  29th  April, 

1864  :— 

"  If  the  Committee  will  refer  to  the  section  behind  them, 
"  they  will  see  that  the  portion  coloured  red  was  washed 
•*  away  between  1771  and  1792.  The  breadth  of  the 
'*  foreshore  washed  away  was  ninety-three  yards,  that  is 
'*  twenty-one  years,  or  four  and  a  half  yards  per  annum. 
"  The  yellow  portion  was  washed  away  between  1792  and 
"  1813,  being  a  depth  of  ninety-nine  yards  in  twenty-one 
"  years,  or  four  and  three-quarters  yards  per  annum. 
"  There  is  the  portion  between  1813  and  1828,  this  small 
"  portion,  which  is  washed  away  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
"  and  three-quarters  yards  per  annum ; — and  this  inner 
"  portion  between  the  present  line  of  bank  and  that  of 
•*  1828  has  been  washed  away  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  per 
"  annum.  These  are  facts  against  the  mere  supposition 
"  we  heard  yesterday ;  and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
"  the  rate  is  decreasing!* 

It  appears  from  this  that  during  the  most  recent  period  of 

thirty-one  years  the  foreshore  has  lost  an  average  of  about 

one  yard  twelve  inches  annually ;  while  during  the  previous 

forty-two  years,  (going  back  to  1771,)  it  lost,  at  an  average, 

four  yards  twenty-two  inches.     This  fact  is  explained  by  two 

others,  viz. :  (1)  that  in  the  close  of  last  century  the  foreshore 

was  much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  tide,  whereas  now  it  is 

sheltered  in  a  curve  formed  by  its  own  destruction  ;  and  (2) 

that  at  the  earlier  dates  the  material  was  sand,  whereas  now 

it  consists  in  a  great  degree  of  stiff  clay.     Thus,  coming 

down  to  modern  times,  we  have  two  members  of  a  descending 

series  ;  looking  back  towards  the  past  we  have  two  members 

of  an  ascending  one.     It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  if  we  go 

back  fifty  years  further,  viz.  to  1721,  the  wasting  of  the  shore 

was  still  more  rapid  ;  and  that  in  the  thirty  years  previous  to 

that,  the  wasting  was  more  rapid  still ;  though  the  inevitable 

*  On  Wallasey  Embankment  Bill,  and  WaUasey  (Powers  to  Commissioners) 
BUI. 
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want  of  accuracy  in  Captain  Grenville  CoUinars  map  piBvents 
Q8  from  establishing  the  facts  by  measurement  of  areas. 

6.  I  once  heard  of  a  map  of  the  district  which  represents 
cattle  as  grazing  on  Hoyle  Bank ;  and  if  so,  the  bank  mast 
have  been  a  yirtnal  continuation  of  the  mainland,  though 
the  grassy  surface  has  long  been  washed  from  off  it.  Mr. 
Boult  says  he  has  seen  the  map  at  Mostyn  Hall  in  Flintshire, 
a  fact  which  would  go  far  to  overturn  some  of  his  own  state- 
ments ;  but  on  examination  it  appears  that  he  saw  only  the 
map  of  John  Mackay,  1730,  which  was  discovered  by  myself 
several  years  ago,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  however,  that  there  are  other 
evidences  of  the  relation  of  some  of  these  banks  to  the  land, 
at  a  period  comparatively  modem.  For  example^  (1)  the 
three  engineers  say  that  in  1690  "  the  Rock  channel  was  then 
nearly  all  dry  at  low  water  as  far  as  Mockbeggar,  between 
which  and  Burbo  sand  there  was  only  a  quarter  fathom," 
[f.^.,  eighteen  inches.]  (2)  In  1828  the  tradition  survived 
that  there  had  been  a  church  on  Burbo  bauk.  (3)  In  the 
same  year  the  workmen  who  found  the  alleged  submarine 
graveyard  found  a  series  of  large  square  stones  crossing  the 
Bock  channel,  as  if  stepping-stones  to  be  used  at  low  water. 
(4)  About  I §20  a  ship,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carson, 
was  stranded  on  the  Burbo  bank.  In  getting  her  off,  it  was 
found  that  she  was  "  sitting  in  sod ;"  /.^.,  surrounded  by 
vegetable  matter  and  arable  soil,  underneath  the  top  covering 
of  sand.* 

7.  The  following  facts  show  also  that  the  wasting  of  the 
coast  by  the  sea  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

(1)  On  the  24th  of  December,  1827,  an  old  man,  called 

*  "  In  addition  to  the  facts  which  we  have  already  mentioned  of  the  encroach* 
"  ments  of  the  water  on  the  Cheshire  shores,  we  have  since  learned  that  if  the 
*'  sand -banks,  which  lie  several  miles  distant  from  the  present  shore,  be  peoe- 
"  trated  to  a  sufficient  depth,  evidence  of  their  covering  what  was  fonnerlj  dry 
*<  land,  is  famished  by  grass,  peat  and  other  vegetable  matter  being  found  at  the 
"  bottom." — Liverpool  Couriei',  16th  January,  ISJiS. 
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Thomas  Barclay,  then  aged  98,  said — '^  These  flags  [the 
"  floor  of  his  cottage,]  on  which  my  chair  stands,  were 
"  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  which  in  former  days 
supplied  us  with  water ;  but  it  now  lies  washed  up  and 
buried  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  below  the 
reach  of  the  tide.  Many  a  time,"  be  added  with  en- 
thusiasm^  "  have  I  enjoyed  the  favourite  sport  of  'Prison- 
'  bars,*  when  we  used  to  assemble  in  our  youthful  days 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  present  flowing 
"  of  the  tide."*  Now  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  four  hundred 
and  forty  yards;  so  that  within  the  memory  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  foreshore  had  been  thrown  back  say  four 
hundred  yards.  (2)  *'  As  much  as  eight  yards  in  width 
'*  has  recently  been  swept  away  at  one  tide."t  (8)  "Within 
*'  the  last  three  years  not  less  than  two  acres  of  land 
"  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Boode,  have 
"  shared  the  same  fate/'J 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  corroboration  of  Barclay's  testi- 
mony, that  "Prison-bars"  was  a  common  Cheshire  game. 
The  young  people  assembled  in  the  evening,  or  perhaps  on  a 
Saturday  or  holiday ;  they  fixed  upon  some  place  where  there 
was  a  "  swang  "  of  land,  or  a  large  unoccupied  area ;  and  the 
plain  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  presented  unusual  facilities 
for  the  game.  They  usually  played  for  a  sheep  and  potatoes 
and  a  barrel  of  ale ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  game,  the  mutton 
and  potatoes  having  been  cooked,  were  eaten  by  the  members 
of  the  party,  and  the  ale  was  drunk.  Such  meetings  may  be 
regarded  as  introductory  to  the  scenes  of  merriment  exhibited 
at  Upton  Fair,  and  to  the  modem  exhibitions  known  as 
Tranmere  Wakes. 

8.  In  quoting  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  paper,  read  before  the 
Wemerian  Society,  March  8th,  1828,  Mr.  Boult  gives  the 
testimony  of  the  old  man,  Barclay,  on  p.  16.  It  is  there 
stated  that  "  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  the  shore  of  Lea- 
"  sowe  lost,  by  measurement,  eleven  Cheshire  roods  [rods  or 

•  Liverpool  Courier,  26th  Dec.,  1837,  I6th  JoDuary,  1828. 
f  7».  tib. 
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"  perches],  or  eighty-eight  yards  ;  and  he  verily  believes  that 
"  since  he  knew  the  shore,  it  has  lost  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
"  of  firm  ground."*  This  view  was  corroborated  by  two 
other  old  men  who  were  examined  at  the  time,  namely,— 
Henry  Youd,  aged  86,  and  John  Crookson,  aged  80.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  "  half  a  mile  "  represents  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  lost  within  less  than  a  century, 
whereas  Mr.  Boult  thinks  that  four  hundred  yards  only  have 
been  washed  away  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
years. 

9.  The  subject  of  wells  is  important ;    and  they  are  of  a 
peculiar  structure  all  over  the  broad  flat  which  characterises 
the  seacoast  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey.     A  flat  stone,  witli 
a  circular  hole,  usually  covers  the  mouth ;  and  the  water  is 
commonly  drawn  by  a  pole  with  a  bucket  at  the  end,  but 
occasionally  by  a  windlass.     Sometimes  a  rim,  about  four  feet 
high,  is  built  round  the  well,  as  in  those  of  the  East ;  and 
there  is  an  interesting  one  of  this  kyid  near  the  gate  of 
Leasowe  Castle,  with  a  gallows  crane  suspended  over  it.    The 
remains  of  an  old  well,  probably  the  same  as  that  to  which 
Barclay  alluded,  is  known  to  the  present  hour.     Though  it 
lies  far  below  the  flow  of  the  tide,  hundreds  of  persons  yet 
living  have  drunk  of  its  waters,  and  many  have  ridden  round 
it  in  exercising  their  horses. 

2.  The  Race  Course, 

When  Captain  Grenville  Collins  made  his  survey  in  1687, 
"  Wallissey  Race  "  existed  to  seaward  of  Mockbeggar  Hall  or 
Leasowe  Castle,  and  it  is  so  marked  on  his  map.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  first  mention  of  it.  It  was  alluded  to  in 
James's  Iter  Lancastrense,  1636,  at  which  time  it  afforded  a 
beautiful  road  for  either  horse  or  footmen  round  the  shore, 
contrasting  most  favourably  with  the  rugged  highways  and 

•  Liverpool  Courier^  0th  AprU,  1828. 
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paths  in  other  parts  of  hoth  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.*  There 
is  an  old  coast  road  to  seaward  of  Leasowe  Castle,  marked  on 
the  map  of  1 794  ;  and  portions  of  it  remain  to  this  day  at  the 
two  extremities.  On  the  New  Brighton  side,  it  appears  to 
run  into  the  gardens  of  Leasowe  Castle ;  and  on  the  Hoylake 
side  it  terminates  at  Park  Lane.  The  intermediate  portion 
has  heen  carried  away  with  the  seaward  side  of  the  race 
coarse.  The  oldest  roads,  however,  still  further  to  seaward, 
were  not  either  "made"  or  enclosed. 

Tradition  says,  and  it  is  confirmed  hy  facts  of  various  kinds, 
that  Leasowe  Castle  was  originally  huilt  as  a  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  course.  Indeed  this  is  evident  from  its  form, 
an  octagon  with  towers  at  the  alternate  facets.  The  ground 
plan  of  it  was  sketched  by  Lysons,  who  visited  it  about  1800, 
and  who  also  made  two  pencil  drawings,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  British  Museum.t 

Mr.  Boult  objects  to  this,  that  the  grand  stands  at  Chester, 
Aintree  and  Newton  race  courses,  are  near  the  winning  post, 
where  the  spectators  may  witness  the  final  struggle ;  and  not 
in  the  centre.  To  this  I  think  I  am  right  in  replying  that 
many  of  the  old  stands  were  in  the  centre  of  the  course,  or  on 


•  In  1036,  the  roads  in  this  part  of  the  ooantry  are  contrasted  with  the  Roman 
roads  by  James,  as  follows :  — 

Oar  wayes  are  gulphs  of  dirt  and  mire,  which  none 
Scarce  ever  passe  in  snmmer  without  moane ; 
V^hilst  theirs  through  all  y*  world  were  no  lesse  free 
Of  Passadge  then  y*  race  of  Wallisee ; 
Ore  broken  moores,  deep  mosses,  lake,  and  fenne, 
Now  works  of  giants  deemed,  not  arte  of  men. 

In  1770,  the  following  was  the  condition  of  the  north  road  from  Wigan  to  Preston, 
as  described  by  Arthur  Young.  *'  Travellers  will  here  meet  with  ruts,  which  I 
*'  actually  measured,  four  feet  deep  and  floating  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  summer ; 
"  what,  therefore,  must  it  be  after  a  winter  ?  The  only  mending  it  in  places 
"  receives,  is  the  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  but 
"  joltiog  a  carriage  in  a  most  intolerable  manner.  These  are  not  merely  opinions, 
**  but  tacts ;  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts,  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles 
**  of  execrable  memory." 


t  Additional  MSS.  9461,  fol.  83  and  153. 
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a  bill  whioh  oommanded  a  view  of  tbe  whole  *  I  have  mTself 
known  one  snch,  which  was  abolished  in  fayonr  of  a  stand  of 
the  modem  kind. 

On  tbe  subject  of  tbe  removal  of  the  races  from  this  coarse^ 
tradition  has  as  usual  something  to  say.  It  is  that  a  celebrated 
horse,  called  "  Grey  Raphael/'  of  whom  great  things  were 
expected,  was  made  irritable  and  driven  from  his  food,  aa 
the  grooms  alleged,  by  rats.  Also,  it  was  reported  to  Earl 
Grosvenor,  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
that  a  valuable  horse  of  his  was  injured  by  bad  water.  There 
may  have  been  a  slight  foundation  of  truth  for  both  of  these 
statements ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were  put  forward 
by  interested  persons,  as  a  cover  for  other  reasons.  On  the 
stables  of  Mrs.  Witherspoon,  in  Wallasey,  there  may  have 
been  seen,  till  lately,  a  horse  shoe,  indicative  of  the  former 
residence  of  the  favourites  of  the  turf,  probably  even  before 
the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  personally  pre- 
sent and  a  successful  competitor. 

8.  The  Old  Lighthouse. 

Mr.  Boult  says  on  this  subject,  *'  there  bas  been  a  good  deal 
*'  of  elaborate  discussion  upon  the  existence  of  a  second  light- 
"  house  at  the  Leasowes,*'  but  he  forgets  to  add  that  the  doubts 
which  were  suggested  were  all  his  own.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  Hills,  which  were  afterwards  summarised  by  myself, 
show  beyond  dispute  that  there  was  a  second  lighthouse  on 
the  shore,  and  that  with  the  existing  one,  it  formed  tbe  two 
points  which  determined  the  straight  line  for  the  guidance  of 
mariners.  Since  the  seaward  lighthouse  was  removed,  that  on 
Bidston  Hill  has  formed  the  other  point  determining  the 
same  straight  line.  Accordingly,  as  Mr.  Boalt's  first  great 
act  of  scepticism  has  resulted  in  his  conversion,  we  may  hope 

•  The  Messrs.  Weatherby,  to  whom  I  was  referred  by  Mr.  Bichazd  Tftttentn, 
say  that  "  in  two  or  three  instances  "  of  modern  race  courses,  *'  it  i»  lamoonced 
**  Uiat  from  the  stand  the  race  can  be  seen  all  the  way  round." 
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that  in  the  present  instance  also,  he  will  eventually  find 
himself  wiser. 

The  section  given  on  fiawlinson's  map  shows  the  position 
of  the  seaward  lighthouse,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
error.  It  is  represented  at  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  per- 
pendicular distance  from  the  shore  line ;  whereas  the  line 
of  distance  formed  an  acute  angle  with  the  shore,  so  that 
the  position  of  the  old  lighthouse  was  less  remote.  From 
a  careful  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  its  correct  position 
is  given  by  Mr.  Hills  as  slightly  within  the  shore  line  of 
1771. 

The  old  graveyard  must  be  placed  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  if  the  newspaper  account  of  its  finding 
be  strictly  accurate ;  but  as  the  distance  from  the  shore  is 
probably  given  with  some  looseness,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  it  was  further  out.  This  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Jesse  Hartleys  letter  of  April,  1846. 

The  testimony  of  Thomas  Barclay,  in  December,  1827,  was 

as  follows : — 

A  lighthouse  stood  on  the  beach,  to  the  northward  of 
the  present  one,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  if  not  altogether. 
"  That  lighthouse  was  long  ago  rendered  useless  by  the 
"  encroachment  of  the  water,  and  it  was  pulled  down. 
The  present  one  was  built  in  1763,  and  I  assisted  in 
building  it  At  that  time  there  was  a  high  ridge  of  sand 
bills  and  grass  to  keep  off  the  tide,  at  a  considerable 
''  distance  from  the  present  lighthouse.  The  hills  and  grass 
"  are  now  all  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  stop  the 
''  water,  which  is  making  rapid  approaches  inland." 

IX.  The  Ghat  Moss  Romance  Examined  an^  Befuted. 

1.  Inherent  Improbabilities, 

I.  Is  there  no  turf  bog  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  but  at 

Chat  Moss  ?  or,  if  there  be,  as  there  are,  hundreds  of  square 

miles  of  it  above  ground  and  below  the  surface,  is  it  not 

trespassing  too  far  upon  veracity  on  the  one  hand  as  well  as 
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calculating  too  much  upon  credulity  on  the  other,  to  assume 
that  ell  which  we  see  is  an  emanation  from  Ghat  Moss  ? 

2.  The  illustration  respecting  fioculent  matter  from  the 
dye  works  at  Warrington  being  seen  below  Liverpool,  will 
sustain  only  part  of  the  burden  which  it  is  wished  to  lay 
upon  it.  We  admit  that  heather  and  ling  and  possibly  some 
portions  of  flow-moss  might  in  like  manner  be  floated  to 
Ireland  or  even  to  the  Hebrides ;  but  the  case  would  be  very 
different  with  "  rafts  "  of  turf  bog,  loaded  with  *'  snags  "  of 
gigantic  oak  and  fir  trees,  or  one  bearing  on  its  bosom  the 
remnants  of  a  graveyard  from  somewhere  in  Winwick  parish. 

8.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a  separate  and  separable  stra- 
tum of  turf  bog,  deposited  on  the  sea  shore  by  the  tide,  would 
be  left  there  in  perpetuity ;  like  a  boulder  from  an  iceberg — 
a  monument  of  the  deluge  which  brought  it  there.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  numerous  evidences  that  any  such  stratum 
would  be  rapidly  broken  up  and  dispersed.  (I)  Mr.  Smith 
of  Deanston,  turned  a  river  upon  a  turf  bog,  and  floated  it 
away  into  the  sea,  yet  of  the  many  acres  of  surface  and  cubic 
feet  of  matter  removed,  nothing  was  traceable  after  the  occur- 
rence of  one  or  two  tides.  (2)  In  1849,  a  large  portion  of  a 
sandhill  near  Leasowe  was  blown  away,  and  the  bog  below 
was  torn  up  by  the  sea.  It  was  deposited  on  the  shore  at 
New  Brighton,  but  was  effectually  broken  up  and  dispersed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  tides.  (3)  The  two  submarine  forests, 
one  near  Leasowe  and  the  other  near  Formby,  have  both 
almost  disappeared ;  the  "  black  braes,"  or  great  precipices  of 
bog  spoken  of  in  1828,  exist  no  longer;  and  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  trees  and  tree- stumps  which  in  1815  were  visible 
at  Seaforth  within  the  Mersey,  probably  not  one  remains. 
Owing  to  the  increased  value  of  land,  the  ingress  of  the  sea 
is  now  prevented ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  other 
portions  of  the  subterranean  forest  uncovered.  But>  when  it 
is  assumed  that  such  uncovered  portions  remain  ahnost  per- 
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petually  in  statu  quo,  no  impression  can  be  more  entirely 
different  from  the  fact. 

4.  We  know  that  there  were  trees  at  Chat  Moss,  as  in 
Other  turf  bogs  of  the  country ;  bat  there  is  no  evidence 
that  even  one,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  one  was  ever 
floated  down  from  it  to  the  month  of  the  Mersey.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  were  "many  thousands"  at  the  "Meols  Stocks"  or 
Leasowe  shore  alone,  apart  from  the  many  hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  which  existed  at  the  same  time  on  the  Lancashire 
shore. 

5.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  burying-place  being  in  flow-moss, 
in  a  wilderness  which  human  habitations  had  only  slowly 
approached;  with  water  under  the  graves,  and  heath  and 
sphagnum  above  and  around  them  ?  Or  if  we  suppose  the 
fact  to  have  existed,  and  that  the  entire  cemetery  was  floated 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  skeltons  lying  in  an  east  and  westerly  direction  ?  It  is 
somewhat  humiliating  to  have  to  advance  opposing  reasons 
to  statements  so  gratuitous  and  unsupported,  as  well  as  so 
intrinsically  absurd. 

6.  £ven  the  hazel  nuts  which  are  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  black  earth  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey  must  have 
travelled  from  Chat  Moss !  What !  were  there  not  even 
bushes  on  any  part  of  the  banks  of  our  noble  river,  during 
its  course  of  twenty  miles  through  a  fertile  district  ? 

7.  But  it  is  argued,  if  one  such  flood  took  place,  why  may 
not  two  or  three  or  any  number  ?  The  whole  hypothetical 
proposition  is  true;  that  is  to  say  if  we  admit  the  former 
member,  there  is  a  measure  of  probability  at  least  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  But  the  antecedent  is  false,  and  the  consequent 
falls  to  the  ground.  No  such  flood  as  that  which  is  described 
ever  took  place;  though  it  is  admitted  that  a  small  and 
unimportant  inundation  did  occur. 
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2.  Physical  ImpoasibiUHes. 

1.  The  \vhole  of  Ghat  Moss  lay  below  the  point  where 
the  entptton  of  foul  water  is  said  to  have  taken  place ;  this 
water  was  that  of  a  small  rivulet ;  and  instead  of  spreading 
itself  over  the  land,  it  found  an  easy  vent  in  the  natural 
channels. 

2.  An  area  of  turf  bog,  which  Mr.  Boult  says  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  square  miles,  is  supposed  to  have  found 
its  way  down  narrow  and  sluggish  brooks,  in  the  form  of  a 
''  raft," — or  let  us  say  several  rafts.  The  actual  size  of  Chat 
Moss  in  the  time  of  Leland  was  about  equal  to  the  following 
ten  townships  in  this  locality ;  viz.,  Garston,  Toxteth  Park, 
Liverpool,  Everton,  Kirkdale,  Bootle-cum-Linacre,  Litherland, 
Great  Crosby,  Little  Crosby  and  Walton.  Let  us  try  to 
realize  a  surface  of  this  extent,  moving  like  a  gigantic  ice- 
field, in  one  piece,  or  even  in  ten  sections,  down  a  channel— 
for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  stream — about  the  width  of  Bold 
Street !  I  can  appreciate  a  vivid  fancy,  but  surely  History 
and  Romance  should  be  kept  each  in  its  proper  place.  And 
even  in  productions  of  the  latter  class,  we  expect  that  some 
respect  will  be  paid  to  reason  and  probability. 

8.  Inasmuch  as  the  stratum  of  turf  bog  which  "  crops  out" 
on  the  sea  coast,  extends  over  several  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
adjoining  land,  sometimes  under  the  surface  and  sometimes 
forming  it,  the  Chat  Moss  hypothesis  fails  unless  there  were 
several  such  inundations,  and  unless  the  various  rafts  were 
miraculously  deposited  side  by  side,*  nine-tentlis  of  them  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  highest  spring  tide. 

4.  Those  who  have  ever  observed  the  course  of  the  Mersey 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Glazebrook,  along  the  whole 
southern  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Warrington,  must  be 

*  This  saggestioD  has  actually  been  made  as  a  supplement  to  the  hypothesis ! 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  not  evidence  of  a  single  square  yard 
of  bog  from  Chat  Moss  haying  been  deposited  anywhere. 
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aware  that  the  passage  of  a  single  large  tree  is  quite,  or  all 
but,  physically  impossible.  In  a  distance  which  is  seven  miles 
by  the  road,  the  windings  of  the  river  make  nearly  fourteen 
miles ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  the  water  almost 
completes  an  irregular  circle.  The  alluvial  matter  deposited 
at  these  points  forms  what  are  called  in  provincial  English  by 
the  various  names,  eaSy  aitSy  holms,  inches  or  islands,  though 
actually  peninsulas.  No  amount  even  of  dexterous  steering 
could  guide  a  large  mass  of  timber  through  all  these  nume- 
rous and  intricate  circumvolutions ;  though  if  we  only 
suppose  it  safely  floated  down  to  Fiddler  s  Ferry  or  Runcorn, 
its  future  passage  would  be  easy.  I  am  afraid  that  the  flota- 
tion of  tombstones  would  be  still  more  difficult,  though  for  a 
different  reason;  and  that  even  skeletons  and  flbulae  could 
not  be  expected  to  enter  the  Bock  Channel  in  safety. 

5.  If  a  territory  like  that  which  Mr.  Boult  supposes,  had 
moved  off  to  the  sea,  say  only  to  the  extent  of  nine  feet  in 
thickness,  there  would  have  been  a  chasm  left  of  more  than 
eighteen  millions  of  cubic  yards.  As  it  was  not  the  denuda- 
tion of  a  hill,  but  the  creation  of  a  hollow,  the  surrounding 
drainage  would  soon  have  filled  it,  and  the  site  of  the  eruption 
would  have  been  occupied  by  a  lake.  But  to  this  we  find  no 
aUcLsion,  and  of  it  there  are  no  traces. 

8.  Important  Facts, 

[A]  The  etymology  of  the  name  Dove  Point  is  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  The  term  is  Celtic 
and  simply  means  black;  while  one  of  the  names  applied  to 
the  same  spot  at  the  present  hour,  is  the  Black  Earth.  The 
locality  was  described  by  the  same  term,  therefore,  before 
Saxon  Dane  or  Norman  had  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
there  was  black  earth  there,  or  turf  bog  with  its  imbedded 
trees,  centuries  before  Leland  was  bom,  and  before  St.  Chad 
had  given  his  name  to  Chat  Moss,  if  such  indeed  be  the 
origin  of  the  latter  term.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  the  sub- 
f2 
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marine  forest  having  originated  abont  three  centurieB  ago,  is 
absurd. 

[B]  In  March  1850, 1  reckoned  so  many  as  588  stnmps  of 
young  trees,  which  had  evidently  formed  an  artificial  planta- 
tion. They  were  all  below  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  they 
stood  in  rows  five  yards  apart.  They  may  have  been  denuded 
of  the  bark,  and  some  of  the  outer  timber  may  have  decayed; 
but  there  were  few  of  them  of  more  than  four  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  evidence  that  similar  plantations  existed 
on  the  Lancashire  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alt,  probably 
several  centuries  ago  ;  for  the  trees  were  found  in  some  places 
at  regular  distances,  and  in  others  those  of  one  kind  were 
found  together.  Whatever  origin  we  are  to  assign  to  them, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  derive  them  firom  Ghat 
Moss. 

[C]  The  hypothesis  alleges  that  repeated  settlements  of 
turf  bog,  from  Ghat  Moss  or  some  such  fertile  source,  pro- 
bably gave  origin  to  the  coal  measures  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  this  portion  of  it  scarcely  requires  a  reply.  Yet 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  underneath  Ghat  Moss  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  important  coal  beds  in  the  county ;  and  it  wiU 
not  be  urged  that  the  upper  stratum,  such  as  is  visible  to  us, 
insinuated  itself  beneath  various  other  beds  placed  in  the 
same  vertical  line.  The  following  is  a  statement  in  some 
detail. 

'^In  regard  to  the  coal  mines  under  Ghat  Moss,  I  may 
"  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  Worsley  series  of  mines  are 
**  supposed  to  exist  under  the  Moss.  The  four-feet  seam  at 
Fatricroft  pit  is  440  yards  deep,  and,  I  believe,  the  same 
mine  on  the  Moss,  (say  at  Barton  Moss  Station,)  would  be 
**  near  900  yards  deep,  if  no  fault  comes  in  from  the  '  deep  ' 
"  to  interfere  with  the  regular  dip  of  the  mine.  Below  the 
"  four-feet  mine,  all  the  others, — sixteen  in  number, — should 
"be  there  in  their  regular  order.      The  bottom  one,   the 
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**  Daubhill  mine,  would  be  about  900  yards  below  the  four- 
"feet  mine;  or,  say  1,800  yards  irom  the  surface  to  the 
**  Daubhill  mine  on  Ghat  Moss."^ 

4.   What  actually  did  occur. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Lelands  Itinerary  consists  of 
seyeral  volumes,  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford.  The  printed  form  of  the  work  follows  a 
transcript  which  was  made  by  Stowe,  and  which  was  sufEiciently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  For  example,  words 
written  in  contracted  form  are  expanded ;  Boman  numbers 
are  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals ;  and  remarks  in  the  margin 
are  sometimes  incorporated  with  the  text. 

When  Heame,  the  Antiquary,  undertook  to  edit  the  work 
for  publication,  a  good  many  leaves  had  slipped  or  been 
removed  from  their  places;  and  as  their  restoration  was 
difficult,  these  loose  leaves  were  bound  up  in  a  separate  volume. 
Accordingly,  in  following  Stowe  s  copy  the  whole  work,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  was  given ;  and  as  the  volume  of  loose  leaves 
was  also  printed,  several  passages  were  given  in  duplicate. 
The  quotation  on  which  Mr.  Boult's  paper  was  founded  is  one 
of  these.  In  the  first  three  editions  of  the  book  it  appeared 
twice — once  at  its  proper  place  as  in  Stowe's  transcript, 
and  again  in  the  supplementary  volume  at  the  end.  In 
the  editions  subsequent  to  1769,  these  duplications  are 
omitted.  * 

The  copy  of  Leland  which  belonged  to  the  Liverpool 
Library  has  disappeared,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  the  printed  copy  could  be  consulted,  for  verification  of 
the  quotation.  I  found  a  wide  disparity  between  Mr.  Boult's 
version  and  the  printed  one,  even  in  the  very  copyf  from  which 


*  PiiTftte  Letter  from  James  Bidyard,  Esq.  See  also  Table  of  Sections  by 
Joseph  Dickenson,  F.G.S.,  explanatory  of  his  paper  read  at  the  Manchester 
Geological  Society,  Slst  March,  leOS. 

f  That  in  the  Library  of  the  Aiheneum,  LiTerpool, 
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it  is  alleged  that  bis  extract  is  taken ;  but  with  the  object  of 
aToiding  all  quibbles  and  excuses  based  upon  varying  editions, 
I  procured  a  transcript  of  the  actual  page.  The  passage  in 
the  original,  as  shown  by  the  fao-simile,  stands  thus : — 

Westerbyshire 

Ghateley  more  in  Darbyshire  is  a  iij  or 
iiij  mile  in  bredthe. 

Gleasebroke  riuer  oummith  with  in  lease  then  a 
mile  of  Morley  hawle. 

There  be  xij  paroche  chirchis  in  Darbyshi[re] 
but  they  be  large. 

Winwike  personage  hath  a  parke  and  is 
a  ij  or  iij  mile  from  Werington. 

Flete  and  a  nother  broke  or  ij  cummith  in  to 
Gleasebrooke  and  Glasebrooke  goith  in  to  Mers[ey] 

Dugles  ryuer  cumming  by  Wigan  mark[ett] 
goith  in  to  the  se  by  hit  self  toward 
latham 

Ghateley  more  a  yj  mile  yn  lenght  sum  [way] 
brast  up  with  in  a  mile  of  Morley  haul  and  [de] 
stroied  much  grounde  with  mosse  therabou[t] 
and  destroid  much   fresch  watr  fische  th[er] 
abowt  firste  corrupting  with  stin[k]ing  wati* 
Glasebrook  and  so  Glasebrook  oar[ried] 
stinking  wat'  and  Mosse  in  to  Mersey 

water,  and  marsey  corruptid  carri[ed] 
roulling 

the  A  mosse  part  to  the  shores  of  Wa[le8] 
part  to  the  Yle  of  Man  and  sum  in  to 
Ireland.     In  the  very  toppe  of  Chatemore 
where  the  mosse  was  hyest  and  brake  is  no[w] 
a  fair  plain  valley  as  was  in  tymes  paste,  an[dj 
and  a  rille  runnith  in  hit  and  peaces  of  smaul  trees 
be  founde  in  the  botom. 

It  is  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Mr.  licland,  of  Morley  Hall, 
bums  turf  only,  as  Ghat  Moss  is  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
the  house ;  and  the  author  adds  incidentally,  in  reference 
to  the  fact  just  noticed,  that ''  with  breking  up  of  abundance 
"  of  water  yn  hit,  (it)  did  much  hurte  to  Landis  thereabout^ 
''  and  Rivers  with  wandering  Mosse  and  corrupt  water  J* 
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He  also  adds : — 

"  Sir  John  Holcrofte's  house,  within  a  mile  or  more  of 
"  Morle,  stood  in  jeoparde  with  fleting  of  the  Mosse." 

Let  OS  assume  that  Leland's  statement  is  in  no  respect 
exaggerated,  and  the  facts  are  fally  before  us.  But  what  do 
they  actually  amount  to  ?  Even  without  a  reference  to  the 
map,  but  especially  with  it  before  us,  the  following  inferences 
are  obvious. 

1.  In  the  time  of  Leland,  Ghat  Moss  was  about  six  miles 
long  and  from  three  to  four  broad. 

2.  Morley  Hall,  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Leiand,  lay  above 
it  near  the  hills,  and  within  less  than  a  mile  of  its  outer 
margin—''  the  top  of  the  mosse." 

d.  A  circle  described  with  Morley  Hall  as  centre,  and 
having  a  radius  of  a  mile,  passes  through  the  ''  Flow  Moss  " 
only ;  and  intersects  several  rivulets  as  well  as  Olazebrook, 
to  which  they  are  all  tributary. 

4.  The  eruption  took  place  at  a  point  therefore,  not  over 
an  area,  and  we  can  determine  that  point  within  very  narrow 
limits. 

5.  It  was  probably  near  the  confluence  of  the  Fleet  and 
the  Bedford  Brook,  for  several  streams  were  corrupted  by  the 
black  water ;  and  this  is  near  the  spongy  moss,  which  was 
least  consolidated  and  most  easily  disrupted. 

6.  Before  narrating  the  facts,  Leland  gives  us  the  geography 
of  the  neighbouring  streamlets,  as  if  introductory  to  the 
narrative ;  and  he  does  so  as  if  it  were  necessary,  though 
slightly  interrupting  the  continuity  of  his  description  of  Chat 
Moss.  Even  the  account  of  Douglas  river  is  not  out  of 
place,  for  it  rises  in  Aspull  Moor,  from  which  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Glazebrook  issues. 

7.  He  speaks  mainly  of  an  outburst  of  foul  stinking 
water,  as  was  natural ;  though  there  must  have  been  small 
portions  of  "roulling  mosse,"  and  to  this  allusion  is  made. 
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8.  The  locality  of  the  eruption  was  the  bed  of  **  a  rille ; " 
and  the  site  of  it  after  the  foul  matter  had  cleared  away  was 
"  a  plaine  valley." 

9.  This  had  been  its  former  condition ;  so  that  the  small 
pieces  of  wood  and  growing  moss  had  accumulated  in  its 
course,  during  a  few  previous  years ;  till  they  were  at  last 
burst  up  by  hydraulic  forcey  and  tfte  little  stream  cleared  its 
own  channel, 

10.  Sir  John  Holcroft's  house  was  Hurst  Hall,  near  the 
modem  railway,  though  another  branch  of  the  family  resided 
at  Hoi  croft  Hall,  lower  down,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Glazebrook. 

The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  whether  these  are  or  are 
not  fair  deductions  from  the  plain  narrative  ;  and  if  they  be 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  mountain  of  exaggeration 
which  has  been  piled  up  on  such  a  molehill  of  tact, 
5.  Detailed  Process  of  Exaggeration. 

1.  Leland  relates  a  passing  occurrence,  a  cause  of  surprise 
to  the  people  of  Winwick  parish,  and  interesting  as  connected 
with  the  residence  of  his  friend.  Mr.  Boult  inflates  it  into 
one  of  the  most  important  occurrences  of  the  age  or  country : 
and  pretends  to  explain  by  means  of  it,  thousands  of  f&cts  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  into  which  men  of  science  desire  to 
look.  A  speck  of  matter  forms  a  large  soap  bubble,  glittering 
with  the  most  beautiful  rainbow  colours,  but  this  bursts  on 
being  gentiy  touched. 

2.  Mr.  Boult  omits  all  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the 
position  of  the  rivulets ; — he  treats  the  eruption  as  one  of 
solid  not  of  fluid  matter ; — and  in  his  comments  he  ignores 
all  reference  to  the  ''  rille "  in  whose  channel  it  had  taken 
place,  though  he  quotes  the  words. 

d.  The  dimensions  which  Leland  attributes  to  the  whole  of 
Ghat  Moss,  Mr.  Boult  calmly  transfers  to  the  part  disrupted ; 
viz.,  six  miles  in  length  and  three  to  four  in  breadth  ! 
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4.  Even  the  area  contained  within  these  limits  is  strangely 
over  estimated.  If  the  figure  were  rectangular,  it  would 
amount  to  only  twenty-one  square  miles ;  hut  it  is  known  hy 
experience  that  the  area  of  an  irregular  figure  seldom  exceeds 
Imlf  of  the  rectangle  contained  hy  its  greatest  length  and 
hreadth.  Hence,  in  the  time  of  Lei  and  the  area  of  Ghat 
Moss  was  ahout  ten  and  a  half  square  miles ;  or,  according 
to  Mr.  Boult,  the  portion  floated  away  was  of  that  extent. 
Tet  in  his  first  paper  he  estimates  it  at  twenty  square  miles, 
and  in  his  second  at  twenty-four !  The  exaggeration  in  the 
one  case  is  ninety-one  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine ;  and  hoth  the  great  and  the  greater  exagge- 
ration are  referred  to  a  wrong  object.  The  bursting  of  water, 
mud  and  '^  slutch,"  in  the  course  of  a  small  rivulet,  swells 
under  dexterous  manipulation,  to  a  land  slip  of  twenty-four 
square  miles,  altering  the  face  of  the  sea  for  days  or  weeks, 
and  of  the  land  for  generations  and  even  centuries  ! ! 

6.  The   alteration   of   the   text  occurs  in   the    following 
way: — 

(1)  It  is  said  that  the  moss  ^^Bum  \uiay\^  brast  up,"  &c., 
showing  that  the  fact  was  local  and  partial.  The  words 
^^  ium  way"  are  omitted,  and  of  course  a  particular  state- 
ment becomes  a  general  one. 

(2)  Leiand  gives  the  breadth  before  the  length,  as  if 
looking  across  the  moss  from  his  friend's  house  at  Morley  : 
Mr.  Boult  inverts  the  order,  reducing  it  to  modem  form. 

(3)  Between  the  breadth  and  the  length  five  paragraphs 
occur,  without  which  the  narrative  cannot  be  understood. 
In  Mr.  Boult's  version  all  these  are  omitted. 

It  would  surely  be  an  ofience  to  the  reader  s  understanding 
to  suppose  that  any  further  remarks  were  required  on  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

*  The  word  "  way  "  it  in  Stowe's  tnnsoript  only ;  it  has  been  erased  with  other 
words,  hy  the  edge  of  the  manuscript  being  frayed  away. 
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[P.6. — On  Saturday,  June  28Td,  1860,  I  went  over  tiie  gronnd  in 
company  with  the  Bey.  T.  P.  Eirkman,  F.B.8.  I  believe  that  we  found 
the  locality  of  the  eruption,  viz.,  near  the  junction  of  Fleet  or  Moss 
Brook  with  the  Pennington  Brook.  During  floods,  the  rise  of  the  riTer 
is  occasionally  twelve  feet  and  upwards,  just  below  the  confluence.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  Hurst  Hall  or  Holcroft  Hall  was  endangered ; 
as  the  former  is  identified  by  its  distance  from  Morley,  and  the  latter  is 
less  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  brook.] 

X. — ^FORMBT. 

Let  as  now  go  back  for  a  little  in  our  inqniries,  and  con- 
sider the  former  condition  of  Formby,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  more  than  once. 

In  1849  I  visited  this  place  for  the  first  time^  and  found  no 
house  near  the  site  of  the  old  Churchyard,  and  no  traces  of 
cultivation  visible.  Within  its  whole  circuit  there  was  not  a 
tombstone  to  be  seen  except  one  laid  upon  a  raised  platform, 
with  a  riband  of  lettering  round  its  out^r  margin.  I  aflter- 
wards  learned  that  this  one  had  been  brought  firom  York 
Minster  because  it  commemorated  the  decease  of  one  of  the 
Formby  family,  and  its  elevated  position  alone  preserved  it 
firom  being  covered.  The  surrounding  sand  was  much  higher 
than  the  graveyard,  the  latter  showing  signs  of  attention  for 
the  purpose  of  preservation ;  yet  Mr.  Boult  says  that  the 
graveyard  never  was  in  any  danger  of  being  lost. 

In  Teesdale  8  map  of  Lancashire,  surveyed  in  1828-9,  the 
sand  is  represented  as  quite  enelosing  the  old  graveyard  and 
separating  it  from  the  inhabited  and  civilized  portion  of  the 
district.  Now  this  was  the  very  year  in  which  Mr.  Eaye  had 
referred  to  this  old  graveyard  in  illustration  of  the  facts  at 
Leasowe,  and  in  which  a  writer  at  Birkdale  had  corroborated 
his  statement.  The  evidence  of  the  country  people  is  that 
hundreds  of  times  it  would  have  been  completely  buried  but 
for  great  exertions  made  by  themselves.  One  man  declares 
that  hundreds  of  tons  of  sand  were  wheeled  into  it  after  some 
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stormsy  when  the  sweep  of  the  west  winds  had  left  cofiBns 
bare ;  whilst  at  other  times  hundreds  of  tons  were  removed 
from  it,  when  the  direction  of  the  wind  had  blown  the  sand 
into  and  over  it.  The  former  part  of  the  statement  shews 
that  interments  in  it  were  still  occasional. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  year  1787,  we  find  the  late  Bev.  Robert 
Cort,  who  at  his  death  in  1852  was  ''father  of  the  diocese/' 
acting  as  curate  of  Formby.  In  that  year  he  visited^  on  his 
death  body  an  old  man,  the  last  inhabitant  of  the  deserted 
town.  This  person  resided  in  a  lone  house  on  the  verge  of 
the  burying  ground,  and  he  declared  that  in  his  youth  this, 
his  father's  house,  had  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  He 
said  that  he  had  frequently  jumped  down,  as  a  boy,  from  the 
pierhead  to  the  decks  of  the  ships  that  were  loading  in  the 
harbour.    This  house  was  shortly  afterwards  removed. 

If  we  go  back  still  farther,  we  find  in  1748  a  precept  pro- 
cared  at  Chester  for  the  removal  of  the  Ohurch,  and  in  1746 
the  removal  was  actually  complete,  as  we  find  by  an  inscrip- 
tion recorded  over  the  door  of  the  present  Ohurch.  It  was 
enlarged  in  1630.  It  is  distant  from  the  old  site  a  mile  and 
a  half.  In  the  interval  between  these  dates,  namely  in  1745, 
tradition  says  that  some  of  the  Scottish  soldiers,  on  their  way 
to  Preston,  were  billeted  in  the  "  decaying"  village  of  Formby. 

In  1736  a  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  Formby  bank,  laden,  as 
it  is  said,  with  tobacco ;  and  Mr.  Oort  declared  that,  fifty  years 
after,  every  person  who  came  to  speak  to  him  in  the  vestry  on 
Sunday,  man  woman  and  child,  was  smoking.  The  people 
attributed  the  universality  of  the  practice  to  the  abundance  of 
tobacco  after  the  stranding  of  the  ship  ;*  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  their  low  marshy  situation  may  have  created 

•  It  is  known  that  potaloefl  wen  introdaced  to  England  by  the  stranding  of  a 
ship,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  Formby  sands.  For  several  genera- 
tions Formby  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  potatoes,  grown  in  a  mixtare  of 
tnxf  bog  and  fine  sand ;  and  the  quality  ot  those  still  produced  near  Onnskixk 
and  Bofscongh  is  esteemed  ezoaUent. 
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the  appetite  for  a  narcotic,  as  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Ely, 
and  as  in  Holland.  On  Speed's  map  of  Lancashire,  1610, 
Formby  is  marked  as  the  western  point,  its  distance  from 
Denton  on  the  east  being  thirty-one  miles. 

From  these  and  other  evidences  the  following  inferences 
are  clear : — (1)  That  a  town  and  port  existed  on  the  extreme 
west,  close  to  the  channel.  (2)  That  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
blowing  sand,  and  rebuilt  a  mile  and  a  half  inland.  (3)  That 
this  occarred  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
sandy  lanes  are  called  *'  streets"  to  this  day,  as  Church  Street, 
Duke  Street,  Gable  Street  There  was  also  an  old  cross,  the 
remains  of  which  existed  recently,  near  the  railway  station. 
This  was  probably  the  old  market  cross. 

The  former  condition  of  the  country  is  shewn  by  such  facts 
as  the  following  : — ^Martin  Mere,  in  the  neighbourhood,  occu- 
pied an  extensiye  hollow,  covering  an  area  of  three  thousand 
statute  acres.*  The  parish  of  Sefton  was  nearly  all  flooded 
from  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  parish  of  Altoar,  which 
contains  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres^ 
had  only  two  hundred  acres  above  the  flood.  Its  Church  is 
still  approached  by  elevated  causeways,  which  indicate  its 
former  condition.  There  were  three  smaller  lakes  in  the 
parish  of  Halsall — the  White  Otter,  the  Black  Otter  and 
G-ethim  Mere.  There  was  also  another  lake  near  Formby 
called  Burton  Mere,  and  another  still,  to  tlie  east  of  the  old 
churchyard,  called  the  Church  Lake.  Of  these  six  lakes  not 
one  is  in  existence  now.  The  last  has  long  since  been 
sanded  up  and  its  site  is  under  cultivation,  but  the  level  fields 
and  the  elevated  margin  define  its  position  almost  as  dis- 
tinctly as  when  it  was  filled  with  water. 

*  On  Saturday,  29th  September,  1866,  after  the  heavy  rain  of  the  pttmom 
day,  a  large  portion  of  Martin  Mere  was  covered  with  water.  And  in  the  ooufft 
of  tlie  month,  large  diatricts  were  flooded  in  Croston,  Mawdealey,  Rnfford,  ^c. 
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Passing  over  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  1865, 1  witnessed 
the  terrible  dangers  and  occasional  effects  of  the  strong  west 
wind.  At  the  door  of  the  little  Church  of  St.  Luke,  erected 
in  1856  at  the  side  of  the  old  graveyard,  the  turf  was  com- 
pletely torn  up  and  the  subjacent  sand  exposed.  The  vege- 
table productions  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses  recently 
erected,  required  to  be  protected  by  high  barricades,  and  the 
porch  of  the  new  parsonage  was  loaded  with  bricks  to  prevent 
it  from  being  blown  away. 

In  one  of  my  examinations  I  was  conducted  by  an  old 
man  called  Tommy  Bimmer,  whose  mother  was  then  ninety- 
four  years  of  age,  so  that  her  traditional  information  respect- 
ing the  district  reached  back  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
following  opportunity  occurred  of  testing  a  curious  local 
tradition,  and  as  it  is  not  without  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  give  it  in  detail. 

He  stated  that  when  the  first  dock  was  about  to  be  dug 
at  Liverpool  there  was  great  doubt  as  to  whether  Formby 
would  not  be  the  better  place ;  but,  under  the  impression, 
afterwards  found  to  be  erroneous,  that  Formby  had  not  a 
good  foundation,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  port  at  Liver- 
pool. The  Corporation,  running  short  of  money,  sent  to  the 
townsmen  of  Formby  earnestly  entreating  them  to  lend 
them  j650,  and  promising  j63  annually  as  interest  on  the  sum. 
The  money  was  lent  accordingly,  and  this  sum,  he  declared, 
had  been  paid  till  lately  to  the  town  of  Formby.  On  investi- 
gation, it  appeared  that  in  1703  a  sum  of  £50  had  been 
bequeathed  by  Richard  Marsh  to  the  poor  of  Formby ; — that  in 
1 71 0  it  had  been  lent  under  the  first  Dock  Act ; — that  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  was  given  in  consideration  of  its  being  Poor's 
Money ; — that  it  is  paid  to  this  hour  to  the  people  of  Formby ; — 
and  that  it  is  distributed  in  sums  of  5s.  and  68.  each  about 
Christmas.  There  is  a  notice  of  it  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  of  1828-9,  but  at  that  time  its  history 
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was  not  known,  though  it  is  called  Marsh's  Charity.  The 
same  benefactor  bequeathed  £400  for  a  school ;  and  the  land 
in  which  it  was  invested  yielded  £84  per  annum  in  1828.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  were  four  families  named  Marsh  in 
the  township,  in  1679. 

My  conductor  lives  at  Park  House,  and  he  showed  me  the 
place  called  the  Park.  It  is  now  covered  many  feet  deep  with 
sand,  but  he  declared  that  the  tradition  was  quite  distinct^  of 
its  having  been  a  park  before  it  was  "blown  out."  He 
also  shewed  me  another  place  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
called  Andrew's  Gardens,  or  Bowers'  Gardens,  the  explanation 
of  which  is  the  following  : — About  200  years  ago  this  spot 
was  occupied  by  Andrew  Brown  (not  Bowers).  He  had  the 
finest  orchards  in  all  Lancashire,  so  that  it  was  a  treat  to  see 
the  bloom  of  them  in  the  spring  or  the  trees  laden  with  rich 
fruit  in  the  autumn.  But  the  sand  came,  the  orchards  were 
destroyed,  and  now  nothing  remains  but  the  mounds  of 
sand,  tufts  of  star-grass  and  the  traditional  name.  Both  the 
Park  and  Brown's  Gardens  are  in  the  portion  of  the  town- 
ship known  as  Baven's-Meols,  a  district  mentioned  in 
Domesday  and  formerly  a  considerable  territory,  but  now 
greatly  reduced  by  the  sea,  and  the  existing  portion  rendered 
useless  by  the  sand. 

In  my  researches,  I  discovered  a  document  of  great  interest 
in  the  parish  chest.  It  is  a  parchment  roll,  consisting  of  fi?e 
separate  strips,  attached  by  thread,  of  the  date  of  1679.  Its 
length  is  ten  feet  four  inches,  and  the  strips  vary  in  width 
from  five  inches  to  five-and-a-half.  The  names  of  those  in 
Formby  proper  terminate  on  the  fourth  slip,  and  the  names 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Park  are  given  on  the  fifth.  The 
blank  spaces  between  the  two  and  at  the  end,  amount  to  nine 
inches  in  all.  It  is  called  '*  fPormby  ffifteene  booke/'  or  a 
Boll  giving  the  names  of  the  persons  who  paid  the  tax  of 
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"  Fifteenths"  to  the  King.  In  borough  towns  the  inhabitants 
paid  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  their  moveables,  and  in  smaller 
towns,  unincorporated,  one-fifteenth.  The  whole  tax,  however, 
was  called  a  Fifteenth.^  The  roll  is  arranged,  apparently,  in 
order  of  locality,  with  the  only  "  Gentlman/'  Richard  fibrmby, 
at  the  top,  and  there  are  three  parallel  columns  on  the  right 
side,  for  pence  halfpence  and  farthings  respectively.  A 
halfpenny,  where  it  occurs,  is  marked  ob,  (obolus),  and  a 
farthing  gr.  (quadrans).  Occasionally,  the  sums  to  be  charged 
are  altered  in  a  subsequent  handwriting,  the  recent  charge 
being  smaller  than  the  original  one,  the  houses  having  dimi- 
nished in  value. 

There  are  199  names  or  entries  in  all,  showing  a  population 
of  about  a  thousand,  and  this,  be  it  remarked,  was  186  years 
ago.  In  1801  the  population  was  1045,  and  it  increased, 
during  the  decennial  intervals  to  1101,  1257,  1812,  1146, 
1594,  1780.     It  is  well  known  that  the  population  of  ruial 


*  "  Fi/Uentht — in  law  a  tax  imposed  on  all  personal  property  about  the  time 
'*  of  Henry  II,  consisting  of  a  real  fifteenth  pan  of  all  the  moyeables  belonging 
"  to  the  subject.  Of  a  similar  nature  were  tenths,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
**  first  granted  under  Henry  II,  who  took  adrantage  of  the  fashionable  zeal  for 
"  Crusades,  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
'*  pious  expedition  to  Palestine,  against  Saladiu,  Emperor  of  the  Saracens ; — 
*'  whence  it  was  named  '  the  Saladin  tenth/  The  land  tax,  in  its  modem  shape, 
"  has  superseded  the  above  roetljods  of  rating  property." — Craig'9  Dictumary, 
"  For  this  gift  and  grant  by  the  King,  of  the  liberties  contained  in  this  great 
'*  Charter,  and  of  others  contained  in  the  King's  charter  of  liberties  of  the  Forest, 
"  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  Free- 
"  holders,  and  others  the  King's  subjects  citizens  and  burgesses,  (assembled  in 
"Parliament,)  gave  unto  the  King  one-fifteenth;  which  proveth  that  as  the 
"  fifteenOi  was  granted  by  Parliament,  so  was  the  great  Charter  also  granted  by 
*'  authority  of  the  same.  But,  since  this  time,  the  manner  of  the  fifteenth  is 
"  altered;  for  now  the  fifteenth,  which  is  also  called  the  Tack,  is  not  originally 
set  upon  the  polks,  as  at  this  time  it  was,  but  now  the  Fifteenth  is  certainly 
rated  upon  erery  town.  And  this  was  by  yiriue  of  the  King's  commissions 
into  every  county  of  England,  in  the  time  of  £dvd.  Ill,  taxations  were  made 
of  all  the  cities  boroughs  and  towns  in  England,  and  recorded  in  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  rate  was  at  that  time  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of  every  town,  and 
"  therefore  retaineth  the  name  of  the  fifteenth  still." — Coke*$  Inttitutes,  Fart  II, 
cap,  88,  *'  Magna  Charta."  "  The  Fifteenth  is  used  where  a  fifteenth  or  a  tenth  is 
"  granted  to  the  King's  majesty  by  Act  of  Parliament." — Totes  (County  Treasurer), 
1716.  At  this  date,  in  a  County  Lay,  if  9s.  were  assessed  on  the  ancient  Parish 
of  Walton,  Liverpool  paid  2s.  and  Formby  Js.  This  was  thirty-seven  years 
after  Formby  Boll  had  been  compiled,  in  which  time  Liverpool  had  trebled  its 
property  and  population. 
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districts  increases  slowly  ;  for  example^  if  we  reduce  the 
popalation  of  1851  by  81  per  cent,  we  have  that  of  1801. 
Reducing  by  a  similar  per  centage  for  each  period  of  fifty 
years,  we  find  that  even  at  this  slow  rate  of  increase^  448 
persons  in  1679  should  have  given  us  the  present  popula- 
tion : — or  the  actual  population  of  1679  should  have  given  os 
about  4000  at  the  present  day.  This  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  decay  of  the  place,  notwithstanding  its  recent  revival ; 
a  flourishing  port  and  blooming  gardens  having  become  a 
wilderness. 

I  have  thrown  the  names  of  the  roll  into  alphabetical  order, 
and  have  thus  constructed  what  I  believe  may  be  called  the  first 
directory  in  the  North  of  England.  Gore's  Directory,  published 
originally  in  1766,  is  now  only  a  century  old,  but  this  one 
claims  precedence  of  it  by  87  years.  The  names  which  oocur 
most  frequently  are  the  following,  given  here  in  the  order  of 
their  frequency : — Bimmer  (invariably  spelt  Rymer),  Norris, 
fibrmby,  Blevine,  Brown,  Aindoe  &c.  The  occurrence  of 
Bimmer  in  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely  common  to  the 
present  hour ;  Norris  is  occasional ;  and  Formby  is  the  name 
of  the  family  owning  the  locality,  a  circumstance  which  is 
unusually  common  in  Lancashire.* 


*  In  Lancashire  an  unnsoally  large  namber  of  landed  proprietors  haye  taken 
their  somames  firom  their  possessions :  and  hence,  nearly  evexy  township  in  the 
coonty  is,  or  at  least  was  identical  in  name  with  a  connty  fiunily.  This  fact 
has  often  been  noticed.  "  In  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  other  northern  parts, 
"  families  called  themselTCS  after  the  names  of  their  towns." — Camden,  "  Most 
"  of  the  heads  of  families  in  Lancashire  formerly  bore  the  same  name  as  the  town 
"  or  estate." — Oregson's  FragmenU^  in  which  ninety-fbnr  examples  are  given, 
as  Ashton  of  Ashton,  Bamford  of  Bamford,  Groston  of  Croston,  &c.  "  The 
"  Isnded  proprietors  are  in  every  country  the  natural  nobility ;  hence,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  genealogist,  those  families  who  are  named  alike  with  their  estates, 
are  the  noblest  families  in  their  respective  provinces." — Sir  James  Lawrence* 
This  applies  to  French  and  British -Norman  families  with  the  prefix  <fe,  as 
De  Clifford,  De  Ferrars ;  to  German  families  with  the  prefix  von  and  zu ;  and 
to  Scottish  families  of  that  ilk,  viz.,  of  that  tame  (name).  In  the  Formby  list, 
the  local  family  is  Formby  ; — and  the  others  are  either  immigrants  or  called  by- 
non-local  names.  Bat  in  the  docaments  belonging  to  Whalley  Abbey,  referring 
to  this  part  of  the  conntry,  we  find  the  names  of  die  following  landed  gentry  or 
their  relatives  attesting  as  witnesses : — Adam  de  Molyneux,  Henry  de  Walton, 
Adam  de  Heynolesdale  [Ainsdale],  Bichard  de  Lathom,  Bichard  de  Hoton, 
Richard  de  Wallys  [Wales],  Simon  de  Halsall,  Wa\^r  de  Scaresbreck,  Boger  de 
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A  further  oonfirmation  of  tradition  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing : — The  roll  contains  the  names  of  fifteen  persons  resident 
in  the  Park,  and  from  the  snms  which  they  pay  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  all  persons  in  comfortahle  circumstances.  Also 
Brown  is  a  frequent  name,  and  of  the  fifteen  resident's  in  the 
Park  three  are  Browns. 

Tradition  further  declares  that  the  hricks  forming  the 
houses  of  the  old  town  had  not  heen  moulded,  but  were  made 
by  hand,  like  the  ordinary  turf,  baked  from  semi-fluid  mud. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  some  of  these  are  turned  up  occasionally 
among  the  sand.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  Grange  farm,  part 
of  the  building  of  which  has  occupied  the  position  for  500 
years  at  least,  some  of  the  bricks  are  Tery  irregular  in  form 
and  appear  to  have  been  imperfectly  moulded.  This  house  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Goucher  Book  of  Whalley  Abbey,  under  the 
date  1290. 

The  surnames  being  so  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them 
of  such  frequent  occurrence,  it  has  for  a  long  time  been 
necessary  to  adopt  additions  or  sobriquets  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  These  are  sometimes  used  in  the  Church 
books  and  in  other  official  records.  Thus  we  have  in  the 
vestry  books  "John  Bimmer  {vulgo  *  Black*),"  "  John  Sutton 
{vulgo  '  Neighbour'),"  *'  John  Bymer  {'  Bant/),"  &c.  Others 
of  the  Bimmers  were  called  "  de  Cross,"  "  Margaret's," 
"  Butcher,"  "  Boper,"  "  John's,"  "  Luck,"  "  Slack"  &c.  My 
guide  among  the  sandhills  is  currently  known  as  ''Old 
"  Chelse."* 

Derby  [West  Derby],  Galfired  de  Dutton,  Robert  de  Samleebtiry,  Bobert  de 
fformby,  Boger  de  Hibemia  [Ireland  of  Hatt],  Adam  de  GerBtan,  Henry  de 
Thornton,  Henry  de  Torbock,  GalMdus  de  Chetham,  Thnrstan  de  Holand 
[Upholland  ?],  Gervase  de  Tnes,  Robert  de  Halton,  Bobert  de  Eneryk  [York], 
WUliam  de  Ayntree,  Boger  de  Upton,  William  de  Meles,  Adam  de  Crosseby 
Petrus  de  Leyland,  Rieardus  de  Hoghton,  GUbert  de  Sotheword  [Sonthworth] , 
Thomas  de  Osbaldeston,  Adam  de  Clogh,  Roger  de  Toxtath,  Matthieas  de  Haydok, 
Galfred  de  Hecleston,  Paolintis  de  Gayrestang,  Ricardns  de  Baldreston.  There 
are  many  other  illnstrations  of  the  principle,  bnt  these  may  suffice. 

*  For  examples  in  the  RoU,  see  James  Norres,  Johv  Bymer,  Richard  Bymer, 
WiUiun  Bymer. 
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tn  oonneotion  with  the  names  of  persons,  a  few  words  may 
be  mentioned  respecting  names  of  places.  Altear  is  the  Car 
or  marshy  place  amongst  the  alders  of  the  river  Alt  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Saxon  Cyrnan,  to  torn.  The* 
word  Oar  is  given  in  the  glossaries  of  Forby^  referring  to 
East  Anglia,  of  Oarr,  referring  to  Graven,  of  Brockett,  Baily, 
Halliwell  &o.  In  Tim  Bobbin,  a  "  Garry  plack"  is  repre- 
sented as  a  ^'  boggy  place,  where  water  leaves  a  red  sediment." 
Similarly,  in  Gheshire,  Dear  Hoylake,  we  have  Newton  Car, 
and  the  Car  Lane,  Car  Side,  Car  Hoases  &c. — ''  Ince"  simply 
means  the  Island,  like  "  Ennis,"  "  Inch,"  "  Ynis"  &o.  The 
township  of  Ince  Blandell,  therefore,  is  Blundells  island. — 
Sach  names  as  Gorsy  Lane  and  Sandy  Lane  explain  themselves, 
and  Crossans,  beyond  Southport,  means  across  the  sands. — 
A  place  near  the  month  of  the  Alt,  known  as  Balling's  Warp 
or  Wharf,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ballast  Wharf,  or  the  place 
where  vessels  trading  with  Formby  threw  out  their  ballast 

In  the  Idth  century  a  place  near  little  Crosby  was  called 
Pul  and  Skippal,  referring  to  a  small  brook  that  discharged 
itself  in  the  locality.  We  have  still  the  name  Sca£fold  Lane 
preserved,  which  ought  to  be  Skippul  Lane. — Shire  Lane 
is  the  division  lane  or  border  between  two  townships,  but  of 
late  years  a  new  boundary  has  been  struck  out,  which  has 
superseded  it — Harkirke,  where  coins  are  said  to  have  been 
procured,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  its  existence  was  at 
one  time  doubted. 

There  are  numerous  other  subjects,  either  approximately  or 
remotely  allied  with  these,  which  abound  in  interest.  Such 
are  an  investigation  respecting  Bavens-Meols,*  and  the  sup- 
posed village  of  Altmouth ;  also  the  history  of  the  Grange. 
I  fear,  however,  that  I  have  exceeded  my  limits  in  space,  if 
not  the  patience  of  those  who  have  heard  and  those  who  shall 
read. 

•  Alio  ipdled  Bm>en  M90U. 
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For  the  town  of  FormJb^^  an  ouUying  portion  of  ike  Pariah  of 
WaUon'on'the-HiU*  CompHedfrcm  the  *'fformby  ffifteene-hoohef*^ 
or  BoUfor  the  Cottection  of  Fifteenths,  1679. 
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Aindoe,  Jane,  wid^ 

John 

John,  Ainfldalle 

MargS  wid''     . 

WilHam 

William,  the  Parke 
Abraham,  An 

„  James 

Ambrose,  John    . 
Amonld,  John,  for  Hnnf*  bowse 
Aspinwall,  Mary,  wid*,  two  bowses 
Ashton,  Jane,  wid^ 

Barton,  Balph     • 
Beckonson,  Jane,  wid'' 
Biroh,  EUin 
„      Ellin 
Bleyine,  James    . 

James    . 

John 

William,  bowse 

William,  Jun' 
Blnndle,  Thomas 
Bradley,  Thomas 
Bradshaw,  Margery,  wid^ 
Breihwitte,  John 
Brown,  Edward  . 

„      Elizabeth,  the  Parke,  for  bailines 
Browne,  Elizabeth,  the  Parke 

Elizabeth,  wid"^ 

Elizabeth,  wid"* ,  for  Goore's,  the 
Parke 

Bichard,  (see  James  Norres) 

Thomas 

Thomas 

Thomas 

William 
BnaheU,Will»     . 
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Croft,  Thomas 


Dobb,  Edward     . 
Jane,  wid* 
fiichard    • 
fiichard 
Thomas    . 
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fleetwoode,  An 

Jamos        •        •        •        • 
Thomas,  or  Eatherine  Marsh 
fformby,  Gnthbert        .... 

Margery,  wid^ 

Margery,  wid'' 

Richard         .... 

Bichard,  Gentlman 

Bobert 

Thomas         .... 

fiformbye,  Henry 

fiErenoh,  Elizabeth,  wid^ 


Gilbertson,  Biohard,  for  Will""  Bymer's, 

the  Parke 
Ooore,  James 

„  Bichard  • 
Goores,  William . 
Greene,  Nicholas 

Halsall,  Edward 
Halsall,  howse  [the] 
Harrison,  John   • 

„       Bichard 

„       Bichard 
Hudson,  An 
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Johnson,  Emlin,  the  Parke 
John  (uxor)  • 
Will",  Clark 
99      Will- 
Jumpe,  Gilbert 
John 
John 
Bichard 
Will-,  AinsdaUe 
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linesley,  An 

ff       Biohard        •        •        •        • 
Longton,  Jane    •        •        •        • 

John 

Biohard        .        •        •        • 

f9      Robert  •        •        •        • 

Leadbett' Elizabeth     .        .        .        . 

II       Eatherin      •        •        •        • 

I,       Peet' 

LnntiWiU" 

Marsh,  WiU» 

„      Hugh 

„       Elizabeth,  'wid'' 

,1       Eatherin,  (see  That,  fleetwood)  . 

Mathewi  James 

John  .  •  •  •  . 
John  •  •  •  •  • 
John 
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Neale,  Pearz 

NorreSi  Elizabeth,  wid^ 

Gilb* 

Gilbert 

Henryi  Sen'    .... 

Izabelli  wid'',  Ainsdalle  . 

James 

James,  his  Lande    • 

James,  for  Bich'  Bromie's  howse 

James,  Gregory'ci     . 

Margery,  wid'' 

Mary 

Philip's  howse 

Bichard 

Bichard,  Ainsdalle  . 

Thomas 

Thomas  de  Holland 

William.         .... 

Parr,  Boger 

Bioe,  Edward,  the  Parke     . 
„    Jenett 


Biohardson,  Eatterin  . 
„  Margaret . 

Bydinge,  An 

„        Oecilly,  wid^ 
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NOTE. 

1.  NamM. — ^The  name  Bjrmer  ocoun  thirty-eight  times;  Norres 
seyenteen  times;  Sutton  ten  times;  Browne  eight  times ;  fformbyseYen 
times;  Aindoe  six  times;  Blevine,  Dodd,  Jumpe,  B;^dinge  and  Warton 
fiye  times  each ;  Johnson,  Longtoni  Marsh,  Mathew  and  Wright  four 
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times  each ;  ffleetwoode,  HairiBon,  aod  Leadbett*  Uiree  times  each.  Tlie 
foUowing  eleven  names  occur  twice  each :  Abraham,  Birch,  Brown,  Gooie, 
Halsall,  Liueslej,  Richardson,  Rice,  Rynwyld,  Scarisbrick,  WignaU. 
Thus,  thirty  surnames  occur  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  times  in  alL 
The  remaining  thirty-seven  occur  only  once  each.*  The  whole  number 
of  surnames,  therefore,  is  sixty-seven,  and  of  persons  named  a  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.f  Some  of  these  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  name, 
as  Brown,  Browne ;  fformby,  fformbye ;  Goore,  Goores ;  Sumer,  Sunmer. 

2.  Condition. — Only  one  is  recorded  as  a  gentleman:  the  remainder 
were  people  of  a  lower  grade.  There  were  Males  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four.  Females  sixty-one ;-— of  the  latter  thirty  were  widows.  There  wars 
four  doubtful. 

8.  Payments, — So  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  paid  only  14s.  7d.  jointly,  or  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  1^.  Kone  of  them  paid  more  than  22^.  On  the 
other  hand,  seventeen  persons,  or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole,  paid 
7s.  ll^d,  or  an  average  of  nearlv  Od.  The  whole  payments  amounted 
to  85s.  8d.,  a  sum  which  evidently  did  not  represent  the  capabiiitiee  of 
a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  people. 

•  AmbioM,  Aznould,  ABpmwill,  Ashton,  Bftrton,  Beekonson,  BlosdeU,  Bndley, 
Bndflhaw,  Brethwitte,  Bushell,  Christiui,  Croft,  fformbye,  ffinench,  Gilbertson, 
Goores,  Greene,  Hudson,  KenioD,  Lnnt,  Neale,  Fur,  Simkiii,  Sumer,  Sumner, 
Shorlicar,  Tatlook,  ThelwaU,  Tyrar,  Valentme,  Vow,  Wfailfaettd,  Whitside,  Wil- 
liamson, WinsUmley,  Tonge. 

f  Some  of  the  persons  appear  to  be  twice  named ;  but  the  Instances  are  few, 
and  the  Header  ean  make  allowance  in  estimating  the  population. 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ALLEGED 

SUBMARINE  FORESTS  ON  THE  SHORES 

OF  LIVERPOOL  BAT  AND  THE  RIVER  MERSEY. 

In  nplff  to  Dr.  Hvm^t  eonmmneatiim  cf  \fstli  Jv3^,  1806. 
By  Joseph  Boult  Esq.,  F.RJ.B.A. 

(Rbad  9th  Notbmbib,  1860.) 


In  a  comnmnioation  to  this  Society  on  10th  Jnly  last,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hnme  has  controverted  the  opinions  on  this  subject 
iMrhich  I  expressed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Polytechnic 
Society  on  10th  April,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  that 
Society.  I  regret  to  find«  from  the  tone  of  his  communi- 
cation and  from  conversation  with  him,  that  the  Bev.  Doctor 
has  felt  the  observations  I  felt  called  upon  to  make  upon 
portions  of  Ancient  Meolsy  and  upon  the  writings  of  other 
gentlemen,  to  assume  the  character  of  a  personal  attack  upon 
himself.  This  I  beg  to  disclaim  altogether.  My  object  in 
making  that  communication  was  to  correct  an  impression 
which  seemed  to  me  very  erroneous,  but  which  was  gradually 
becotiing  an  accepted  opinion.  To  this  end  I  made  use  of 
Ancient  Meols  as  the  most  recent  publication  on  the  subject, 
containing  a  comprehensive  and  convenient  summary  of  all 
that  can  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  views  expressed  therein. 
I  set  out  with  saying,  that,  **  when  I  charge  those  who  differ 
"from  me  with  exaggeration  and  mis-statement,  I  do  not 
"  wish  to  accuse  them  of  dishonesty  " — ^it  was  not  my 
intention  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  discussion  and  search- 
ing criticism ;    and  I  do  not  think  I  am  chargeable  with 
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having  done  so.  I  do  not  however  intend  to  occupy  yonr 
time  with  observations  of  this  purely  personal  character ;  if 
my  conduct  is  amenable  to  the  censure  Dr.  Hume  has  ex- 
pressed and  implied,  observations  of  mine  cannot  procure 
exemption  from  your  disapproval. 

We  meet  to-night  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  question 
under  discussion;  not  to  determine  whether  the  opinions 
Dr.  Hume  and  I  hold  of  each  other  s  method  of  conducting 
controversy  be  well  or  ill-founded. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  three  papers  contributed  by 
me  to  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science 
in  1854,  1855  abd  1856  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  two  papers, 
virtually  the  same,  have  been  laid  before  the  Association  four 
times,  at  three  of  its  successive  annual  meetings.  This 
statement  is  erroneous ;  and  though  it  is  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  those  who  feel  in- 
terested may  see  a  notice  of  the  first  paper  in  the  Liverpool 
Mercury  of  September,  1854;  it  consisted  entirely  of  dia- 
grams, which  have  never  been  used  again  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association  ;  the  substance  of  the  second  is  given  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  and  Architect' $  Journal  for  1855  ;  the  third 
is  published,  at  length,  in  the  volume  for  1856  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  and  it  has  been  recently  reprinted, 
almost  in  full,  in  the  Jrtizan* 

The  second  paper  was  prepared  on  the  suggestion  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  special  committee ;  it  excited  some  interest, 
and  was  read  in  a  second  section  at  the  request  of  influential 
members  of  the  Association,  by  whom  the  requisite  permiBsion 
was  obtained.  I  understood  that  a  summary  appeared  in  one 
of  the  London  daily  papers,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  It  may  be 
of  interest,  now  that  their  report  is  again  under  consideration, 
to  mention  that  the  special  committee  consisted  of  the  Earl 

•  Vol.  Ibr  1865,  p.  80. 
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of  Harrowby,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Bart.,  Sir  R.  I.  Marcbison, 
Admiral  Beeohey,  Mr.  George  Rennie,  C.E.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Brooks  Fates,  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson,  and  myself:  all  these 
gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Yates,  were  very  regular 
in  their  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Committee.  Varions 
members  of  the  Committee  specially  assisted  in  the  inyestiga- 
tions;  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
and  of  Admiral  Beechey,  I  had  access  to  various  documents 
of  importance  in  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
elsewhere.  * 

Dr.  Hume's  communication  of  July  last  contains  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  and  instructive  information,  which,  however, 
appears  to  me  irrelevant  to  the  points  on  which  we  differ.  It 
seems  intended  to  correct  assumptions  in  which  I  never  in* 
dulged.  I  do  not  question  the  discovery  of  coins,  fibulffi  and 
brooches  at  Hoylake ;  nor  the  existence  of  what,  in  ordinary 
parlance,  are  called  submarine  and  subterranean  forests ;  nor 
the  great  encroachments,  especially  on  the  Lancashire  coast, 
of  blowing  sands ;  in  1856  I  prepared  for  this  Socie£y  a  paper 
in  which  I  invited  attention  to  the  latter,  and  especially  to 
the  destruction  of  the  yillage  or  hamlet  of  Altmouth.  This 
was  published  in  the  Liverpool  Courier,  and  a  reprint  is  in 
the  Society's  library .f  The  points  really  at  issue  between  us 
appear  to  me  to  be  but  two;  which  are  (1)  whether  the 
several  remains  of  forests  are  in  situ,  where  they  grew,  or  are 
they  depositary  :  and  (2)  whether  during  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  the  main  features  in  the  history  of  the  coast 
indicate  accretion  or  diminution. 


•  WhUflt  eorreeting  the  press,  I  haye  seen  a  proof  of  part  of  the  paper  which 
Dr.  Home  has  prepared  for  publication  in  this  Tolome  in  lien  of  the  two  which 
he  read  at  the  meeting^,  and  I  find  that  the  portion  to  wMch  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs refer  has  been  omitted ;  as,  however,  they  are  in  type,  it  seems  better 
that  the  record  should  stand. 

♦  D.  7. 
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All  the  other  questioDS  as  to  the  graveyard,  the  lighthouse, 
&c.y  are  subsidiary  to  these  main  questions;  but  as  the 
existence  of  these  remains  is  relied  upon  as  part  of  the  eyi- 
denee,  it  seems  desirable  to  review  the  allegations  in  that 
behalf. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  respect  to  the  grave- 
yard, the  only  testimony,  which  can  be  regarded  as  in  any 
way  authenticated  by  personal  responsibility,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  articles  in  the  Liverpool  Courier.  These  Dr.  Hume 
says  were  written  by  Mr.  Eaye,  a  fact  of  which  I  was  pre- 
viously ignorant.  It  is  clear  that  neither  Telford,  Stevenson 
nor  Nimmo  has  left  the  slightest  record  of  the  discovery  of 
either  the  graveyard  or  the  ploughed  fields.  As  considerable 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  opportuneness  of  selecting  this  period, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  to  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  alleged  discovery,  I  quote  a  remark  of  the  late  Mr. 
Egerton  Smith,  after  republishing  the  Couriers  article: — 
**  We  presume  Mr.  Nimmo  must  have  published  all  the  par- 
''  ticulars  of  his  singular  discovery,  but  we  have  never  had 
'^  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  such  document" 

This  **  sceptical"  remark  was  published  in  September,  18d7« 
or  nine  years  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  discovery. 
In  my  former  paper  I  have  mentioned  that  when  in  1828  the 
Mercury  reprinted  part  of  the  Couriers  article  on  sea  encroach- 
ments, in  which  the  discovery  of  the  graveyard  was  recorded,  the 
passage  relating  to  that  discovery  was  omitted,  as  if  the  editor 
of  the  Mercury  distrusted  its  authenticity.  Evidence  is  given 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Association 
inimical  to  this  supposition.  Of  that  committee  Mr.  Tates, 
who  is  cited  in  support  of  the  alleged  discovery,  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  uttered  the  slightest 
conmient;  and,  in  1856,  appeared  the  paper,  before  referred 
to,  on  the  alleged  old  lighthouse  at  Wallasey  Leasowe,  and 
the  ancient  village  of  Altmouth. 
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Oreat  value  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  eight  gentlemen, 
named  by  the  Courier,  had  visited  the  Leasowe  shore  on  the 
day,  or  shortly  after,  it  is  supposed  the  alleged  discovery  was 
made.  We  are  told  they  were  '*  publicly  appealed  to  within 
forty-eight  hours,  in  an  article  which  recites  their  names ; 
and  that,  if  the  statement  had  been  untrue,  or  if  the  evi- 
dence had  not  satisfied  them,  there  would  have  been  a 
"  contradiction  of  it — whereas  there  is  a  corroboration  in  the 
"  very  next  number  of  the  paper."  This  corroboration  is 
quoted  subsequently,  but,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  come  from 
these  gentlemen ;  it  sets  forth  that  the  writer  thinks  he 
shall  be  able  to  shew  that  the  ravages  of  the  sea  had  involved 
the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  lighthouse,  to  which  he  had 
before  alluded,  as  well  as  of  the  graveyard,  but  also  of  a 
church ;  whether  this  church  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  cemetery  he  had  not  yet  had  the  means  of  investigating. 

Now,  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  eight  gentlemen.  Their 
visit  we  are  told  was  made  *'  at  the  time  of  high  water,"  and 
therefore,  since  the  graveyard  was  "  160  or  200  yards  below 
'*  the  flow  of  the  tide,"  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  see 
it ;  and  their  evidence,  if  they  had  given  it,  could  have  been 
hearsay  evidence  only,  and  could  not  be  accepted  if  it  were 
tendered.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  eight  gentlemen 
by  their  silence  in  any  way  sanctioned  the  report.  To  have 
denied  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  telling  their  inform- 
ant  he  was  disbelieved,  so  they  discreetly  kept  a  silence 
which  has  never  been  broken,  even  by  Mr.  Hartley,  one  of 
their  number.  No  doubt  the  eight  gentlemen  were  "  greatly 
'*  interested  "  in  the  alleged  discovery,  when  it  was  reported 
to  them ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  ever  saw 
the  graveyard. 

Considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  a  note  from  Mr.  Hartley 
in  1846.*    He  says,  ''  all  I  know  of  any  antiquities  in  the 

•  P)ro.  Lit.  and  PbU.  Soo.,  No.  2,  p.  60. 
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neighbourhood  of  Hoylake^  is  that  of  having  heard  that  a 
graveyard  was  fonnd.     *     *     *     *     The  disoovery  was, 
I  understand,  made  by  a  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
"  Nimmo." 

In  other  words  he  says, 

I  know  not  if  the  tale  be  trae,— 
As  told  to' me,  so  I  tell  yon. 

Not  a  word  of  his  believing  the  statement;  he  was  too 
guarded  to  commit  himself  by  saying  '^  I  believe  the  discovery 
"  was  made ;"  he  merely  says  he  understands  and  has  heard. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hartley's  cautiousness  has  not 
been  more  generally  adopted. 

With  respect  to  the  unfortunate  church,  I  cannot  learn  that 
any  further  relics  were  discovered;  I  presume  the  writer 
never  **  had  the  means  of  investigating/*  or,  if  he  had,  that 
the  result  overthrew  the  church,  if  not  the  churchyard.  It 
seems  very  strange  that  the  ^*  series "  of  articles  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects  should  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  leave  a 
question  so  interesting  undecided. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  graveyard  and  church  is  of  a  hearsay  character ;  not 
one  of  the  persons  cited,  by  name,  gives  his  personal  testi- 
mony ;  not  one  says  "  I  saw  it."  Even  Mr.  Eaye  does  not 
commit  himself  to  personal  testimony,  but  apparently  recites 
information  from  a  source  which,  no  doubt,  he  considered 
respectable,  but  which  we,  in  the  absence  of  corroboration, 
may  reasonably  distrust ;  especially  when  we  know  how  much 
editors  are  tempted  by  sensation  writing. 

Let  me  add,  that  having  incidentally  recorded  the  fact  that 
the  eight  gentlemen  had  been  '^  greatly  interested,"  I  did  not 
think  it  desirable  to  lengthen  a  paper,  almost  too  long,  with 
further  quotations,  which  did  not  yield  any  evidence  of  any 
kind  to  the  purpose.  Those  who  wished  to  investigate  the 
subject  could  use  the  reference  I  gave,  just  as  Dr.  Hume  has 
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done.     On  the  whole  I  tMnk  this  eyidence,  when  carefully 
examined^  is  rather  prejudicial  to  the  graveyard  theory. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  alleged  discovery  should  be  ac- 
cepted on  such  slight  and  inconclusive  testimony  ?  That  the 
site  assigned  to  it  has  never  been  examined  since  ?  That  it 
should  be  visible  only  once,  to  the  eyes  of  a  favoured  few, 
and  then  disappear  ? 

Jnst  like  a  snowflake  on  the  liTer, 
A  moment  there,  then  gone  for  e?er  I 

Dr.  Hume  informed  me  it  was  in  contemplation  to  hold  an 
inquest  at  low  water  on  7th  ultimo  ;  the  appointment  was  very 
inconvenient  to  me,  as  I  had  arranged  to  leave  home  for  a 
few  days,  on  the  morning  of  that  date ;  but,  though  I  altered 
my  arrangements  in  order  to  be  present,  the  meeting  was 
postponed  on  other  considerations.  If,  however,  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  investigate  the  subject  on  the  spot,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  arrange  to  do  so,  at  the  spring  equinox,  when  the 
tides  will  be  most  favourable,  and  to  have  proper  tools  at 
hand.  Meanwhile  I  would  remind  you  that  less  than  thirty- 
eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  assigned  to  the  alleged 
discovery ;  a  period  far  too  brief  to  have  exhausted  all  con- 
temporaneous testimony. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  the  evidence  fatal  to  any  old  light- 
house on  the  Leasowe  shore  prior  to  1761 ;  the  Act  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject  has  conclusively  settled  that 
question,  and  shows  that  none  such  existed. 

With  respect  to  the  renewed  reference  to  Drayton,  Stukeley 
and  other  authorities  subsequent  to  Leland  and  Camden,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  reference  merely  shows  the  received 
opinion  at  the  several  periods  at  which  they  wrote.  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  publicly  to  draw  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
Leland  and  Camden,  which  has  been  accepted  by  Baines.  If 
any  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the  submarine 
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remains  of  forests  occupied  their  present  position^  prior  to 
the  date  assigned  to  the  irmption  of  Chat  Moss,  let  it  be 
brought  forward ;  but  if  such  evidence  does  not  exist,  let  not 
the  authority  of  Leland  and  Camden  be  lightly  set  aside ; 
and  let  some  more  feasible  explanation  be  given  of  the  pro- 
bable destination  of  the  twenty  or  twenty-four  square  miles 
of  moss  set  adrift  in  the  Mersey.*  The  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  are  abundantly  wide  to  admit  even  now  of  the  transit  of 
large  masses  of  peat ;  and  before  the  artificial  navigations 
were  constructed  the  space  was  wider.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  irruption  arose  from  "  a  flood  in  a  little  brook ;"  nor 
did  I  assign  that  cause,  nor  is  it  suggested  by  either  Leland 
or  Camden  ;  it  was  a  fleeting,  similar  to,  but  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Solway  moss  in  1771,  Pilling  moss  in  1744-5,  and 
others  which  have  been  recorded  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 
Probably  it  arose  from  a  long  continued  wet  season,  through 
which  the  bog  became  surcharged  with  moisture  and  so  broke 
bounds.f 

It  is  possible  this  was  not  the  first  in  that  locality,  for 
Leland  says  "  in  the  very  toppe  of  Chatley  more,  where  the 
*'  mosse  was  highest  and  brake,  is  now  a  fair  plain  valley,  €u 
**  was  in  times  past,  and  a  rill  runneth  in  hit,  and  peaces  of 
"  small  trees  be  found  in  the  bottom.'*  Baines,  referring  to 
this  statement,  which  is  confirmed  by  Camden,  says,  "  no  man 
'^  living  (1835)  has  any  recollection  of  such  an  appearance, 
"  and  the  centre  of  the  moss,  when  the  cultivation  was  under- 


*  From  the  paragraph  appended  to  this  paper  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not 
attach  any  importance  to  the  accuracy  of  thb  area,  the  extent  of  which,  of  eomae, 
depends  upon  whether  Leland  dealt  in  extreme,  or  ayerage,  dimensions ;  it  is 
manifest  frdm  his  account  that  a  large  extent  of  moss  was  carried  Into  the 
Mersey,  some  of  which  reached  the  sea. 

f  By  the  irruption  of  Pilling  Moss  nearly  100  acres  of  improTed  land  were 
nigh  filled  up  with  moss  and  water,  in  some  places  it  was  thought  to  be  fire 
yards  deep.  The  part  of  the  moss  which  was  sunk,  like  the  bed  of  a  river,  runs 
north  and  south,  is  aboTe  a  mile  in  leng^  and  near  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  so 
that  it  seems  there  is  a  continual  current  to  the  south*— >^aifi«i^s 
YoL  It,  p.  i69. 
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"  taken  by  Mr.  Boscoe^  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago»  under 
the  authority  of  a  grant  from  Humphrey  Trafford,  Esq.,  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  had 
risen  to  its  original  elevation/'  He  adds,  "  the  drainage 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  and  for  the  passage  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  has  for  ever  done  away 
"  with  the  danger  of  a  second  bursting  of  the  bog."* 

Of  course  Baines's  statement,  that  the  centre  of  the  moss 
had  risen  to  its  original  elevation,  was  only  an  inference ;  and 
it  is  very  likely  Leland  records  a  similar  inference  when  he 
speaks  of  the  new  state  being  as  in  times  past. 

It  seems,  however,  by  no  means  improbable,  that  there  have 
been  two  mosses.  The  origin  of  the  Lancashire  mosses  is 
ascribed  by  Baines  to  the  Bomans  ;  and,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween their  departure  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
there  was  abundant  time  for  the  recurrence  of  similar  irrup- 
tions. Baines  gives  the  area  of  Chat  Moss  as  6000  acres, 
which  is  equal  to  nearly  ten  miles ;  the  mass  swept  away,  as 
recorded  by  Leland,  was  therefore  much  greater ;  very  likely 
Holcroft  Moss,  which  is  divided  by  Glazebrook  from  Ghat 
Moss,  shared  the  movement,  as  Holcroft  Hallf  was  in  jeopardy. 
I  do  not  know  the  area  of  Holcroft  Moss,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  make  up  the  extent  mentioned  by  Leland,  and  so  it 
may  be  the  mosses  never  regained  their  former  area.  Such 
an  irruption  was  well  worthy  of  record  by  the  learned  topo- 
grapher ;  others  of  less  magnitude  may  not  have  left  any 
trace,  other  than  their  remains  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey 
and  Bay. 

In  describing  Ghat  Moss,  Baines  says,  '*  Trees  are  continu* 
"  ally  found  imbedded  in  the  peat  soil,  principally  bircA,  oak 

*  Bmneia  Lancashire,  toI.  8,  p.  188. 

f  Dr.  Home  states,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  Horst  Hall  was  the 
reddenee  of  Sir  John  Holcroft  which  was  endangered.  Gough  in  his  notes  to 
Camden  intimates  it  was  Holcroft  Hall. 
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**  and  Jir,  as  black  as  jet  and  as  hard  as  ebony ;  most  of  the 
'^  trees  are  oharred  on  the  exterior,  indicating  that  they  hate 
''  fallen  under  the  operation  of  fire  rather  than  by  the  strokes 
**  of  the  hnsbandman ;  they  generally  lie  in  the  direction  firom 
'*  W.  to  E."  After  allading  to  yarions  theories  of  the  origin 
of  bogs,  he  says, ''  the  mosses  of  Lancashire  may  be  probably 
'' ranked  amongst  the  other  yestiges  of  Boman  antiquity. 
"  According  to  GaBsar,  the  ancient  Britons  on  the  invasion  of 
*'  the  Romans  took  shelter  in  the  swamps  of  the  forest ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  Agrioola,  in  order  to  £ree  himself  from 
the  hostile  incursions  of  the  native  Brigantes,  ordered  their 
woods  to  be  bdmt  down,  or  felled  by  the  Boman  soldiers." 
Again,  in  his  description  of  Warrington,*  he  says,  ''the 
"  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  of  Warrington  consists  princi- 
pally of  tracts  of  peat  earth,  and  Olazebrook  Moss,  Rixton 
Moss,  Bisley  Moss,  and  Martinscroft  Moss  form  part  of  the 
'*  flat  and  swampy  plain,  of  which  Chat  Moss  is  the  parent 
''  stock.  Beneath  the  surface  of  Martinscroft  Moss  are  found 
'^  masses  of  solid  peat  earth.  Bixton  and  Glazebrook  Mosses 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  high 
and  steeps  about  120  yards  in  width,  consisting  of  solid  clay, 
"  as  if  designed  as  a  marly  covering  for  the  light  soil  Oak, 
^Jlr  and  birek  trees  are  found  buried  in  these  morasses,  some 
of  them  charred  by  fire ;  others  torn  up  by  the  roots,  as  if 
''  by  storms,  and  many  bearing  the  marks  of  the  axe ;  while 
''  the  trees  imbedded  in  Martinscroft  Moss  appear  as  if  they 
**  had  been  washed  down  by  floods." 

And  again,  in  his  description  of  Winwick,t — "  There  are 
several  peaty  tracts  in  this  parish,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Holcroft  Moss,  which  is  separated  from  Ohat  Moss  by  the 
**  Glazebrook,  intersecting  the  morass  in  its  course  from  north 
**  to  south.     The  other  tracts  of  this  description  of  soil  are 


«  Vol.  3,  p.  649.  f  Ih^  p. 
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^'of  snudl  dimenaons,  aad  conevt  ot  Risley  Moeg,  Bryn 
''  M08B,  aud  Lowton  Moss,  all  partially  improvad,  and  Gol- 
^^  borne  Moss  whieh  is  entirely  reolaimed.  Oak  and  birch 
ire€»  are  dng  np  in  these  beds  of  vegetable  aeoomulation 
from  age  to  age,  some  of  them  exhibitiog  the  appearaaoe  of 
''  haying  been  thrown  down  by  a  burrioane,  and  others,  par- 
'*  ticnlarly  those  fonnd  in  Bryn  Moss,  split  from  top  to  bottom, 
"  of  having  fallen  nnder  the  war  of  elements." 

Mr.  Baines  was  practicaUy  engaged  in  the  reclamation  of 
Ghat  Moss,  and  therefore,  as  Brindley  oonsidered  rivers  were 
intended  to  feed  canals,  he  supposed  the  clay  ridge  between 
Bixton  and  Olazebrook  Mosses  was  designed  as  a  marly 
covmng  for  the  light  soil.  Being  thus  eoihasiastically  in- 
terested in,  as  well  as  practically  conversant  with  the  subject, 
he  may  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  aathority.  Most  of  the 
mosses  to  which  he  refers  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
Mersey  and  its  feeders.* 

I  will  now  quote  Mr.  J.  P.  O.  Smith's  description,  which 
aceompanied  his  section  of  Bidston  Marsh,  addressed  to  the 
literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  26th  May,  1849.t 

Above  the  common  red  day  or  brick  earth,  he  says,  '*  is  a 
stratum  of  white  sand.  It  forms  a  tolerably  equal  layer, 
about  three  &et  thick,  and,  when  carefully  examined,  is 
found  to  contain  the  remains  of  sea  shells  (which  Mr. 
Higgins  states  to  be  a  species  of  tellina) ;  but  they  imme- 
diately crumble  to  piecee  on  exposure  to  the  air.  I  have 
not  examined  the  sand  chemically ;  but,  it  appears  to  me, 
there  are  traces  of  carbonate  of  Ume  mixed  with  it.  I  think 
**  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  stratum  of  sand  is  a  sea 
**  deposit,  both  from  the  presence  of  shells  and  of  numerous 
^  rounded  pebbles  of  Hmeetone  and  other  rocks,  apparently 

*  The  italics  in  these  spcl  the  following  extracts  are  mine ;  their  purpose  wiU 
appear  hereafter. 

f  Pm.  Vo.  6,  p.  170. 
H2 
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**  similar  to  those  we  find'in''the  neighbonring  coast    Upon 
the  Burfaoe  of  this  layer  or  stratam  of  sand,  which  has 
probably  remained  long  ondistnrbed  after  its  deposit  by 
salt  water,  an  accnmulation  of  soil  has  taken  place  sufficient 
**  to  afford  nonrishment  for  the  growth  of  Tegetation ;  for 
**  there  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  and  dense  forest,  con- 
**  sisting  of  oaks  principally ^  and  probably  of  elms^  alders^ 
**  nuts  and  other  trees.     When  first  disclosed  the  wood  of  all 
these  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  oaks,  was  soft  and 
spongy,  but  they  became  hard  and  brittle  by  exposure  to 
the  air ;  generally  speaking,  they  are  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
*'  though  the  oaks  are  nearly  all  black — the  latter  are  in  some 
"  cases  totally  sound.     On  close  observation,  all  the  boles  of 
**  the  oaks  and  other  trees  that  remain  in  situ  are  found  to  be 
*' growing  immediately  above  the  sand,  and  pushing  their 
'^  roots  into  the  clav  below.     Some  of  them  have  attained 
'^  considerable  size,  and  one  in  particular,  which  has  been  less 
exposed  by  the  workpeople,  is  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter 
above  the  spread  of  the  roots.     From  the  regular  form  in 
which  the  roots  of  these  oaks  present  themselves,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  trees  were  felled  with  the  axe ;  for, 
"  if  they  had  been  levelled  by  a  storm  of  wind,  they  would 
*'  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  not  snapped  off  close  to  the 
ground,  and  at  their  strongest  part ;  so,  likewise,  if  they 
had  been  thrown  down  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea,  the  force 
**  of  water  sufficient  to  snap  an  oak  tree  of  the  size  of  those 
in  Bidston  Marsh,  would  have  carried  away,  not  only  the 
stems,  but  the  loose  sand  in  which  they  were  growing. 
"  Above  this  sand,  and  enveloping  the  roots  and  stems  of 
**  the  trees,  is  an  irregular  accumulation  of  peat,  varying  in 
"  thickness  from  two  to  three  feet,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 
cutting,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
road ;  it  then  dips  towards  the  north  for  a  short  space,  and 
again  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  marsh,  and   continues 
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"  within  a  few  inches  to  three  feet  of  it,  as  far  as  the  catting 
"  extends.*  #      ♦      # 

"  Such  an  accumolation  of  peat  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  the  prostration  of  a  dense  forest  upon  a  damp  soil,  and 
there  is  more  than  one  instance  upon  record,  of  the  accumu- 
*'  lation  and  formation  of  a  moss  in  consequence  of  the  over- 
"  throwing  of  a  forest.    *    *    «     * 

''  Above  this  peat  is  a  deposit  of  alluvial  soil  varying  firom 
*'  a  few  inches  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  and  fonning  the 
"  soil  of  Bidston  Marsh.  ♦  «  ♦  *  *  There  are  no 
''traces  whatever  of  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  this  super- 
structure,  and  as  it  closely  resembles  the  deposit  now  daily 
accumulating  in  Wallasey  Pool,  it  is  highly  probable, 
''  indeed  almost  certain,  that  the  whole  of  this  alluvial  soil 
''  has  been  deposited  in  the  same  way,  and  that,  in  point  of 
*'  fact,  the  whole  marsh  constituted  a  part  of  the  pool,  the 
''  level  of  Bidston  Marsh  being  scarcely  above  that  of  the 
"  pool  at  spring  tides." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  ensued  when  this 
letter  was  read,  it  was  stated  that  a  gentlemen  thought  he 
recognised  the  wood  of  the  walnut  and  the  yew  as  well  as  of 
the  oak,  the  alder  and  the  birch ;  and  Dr.  Inman  objected  to 
the  idea  that  the  trees  had  been  feUed  by  the  axe ;  he  con- 
sidered their  fall  was  due  to  the  trunks  having  become  dead, 
saturated  and  softened  by  the  moist  vegetable  debris  accumu- 
lating round  their  roots :  they  would  then  be  readily  snapped 
by  storms,  which  would  not  affect  tl)e  parts  below  the  level  of 
the  moss. 

Now  a  comparison  of  these  descriptions  with  those  of 
Baines  will  shew  a  resemblance  so  close  as  to  manifest  they 

*  It  is  asserted  (ante  p.  26)  that  I  stated  no  greater  thickness  is  assigned  to 
any  of  the  peat  beds  than  three  feet :  the  remark  was  restricted  to  the  section  of 
the  stmta  at  Dots  Point,  pablished  in  Jncieni  MeoU.  We  are  yet  without  any 
explanation  of  the  method  by  which  "  gigantic  trees"  were  grown  in  a  stratam  of 
peat  three  f^t  in  thickness  1 


refbr  to  similar  {)li6tiottena ;  and  M  with  all  Uie  deacriptlcns 
of  the  forest  remains  on  this  coast.  The  effects  of  fire  do  iK>t 
seem  t6  hard  been  obserredi  at  any  rale  in  Obeshire :  Imt  in 
other  respects  the  resemblance  is  very  close.  It  wiH  be  ob- 
served that  the  biroh  appears  to  be  foo&d  both  in  Bidston 
Marsh  and  in  tlra  neighbourhood  of  Waarti&gton.  Of  (he 
several  trees  enumerated  I  find*  that  the  oak,  Querau  fvhtt 
and  Q.  sessiK/lvra,  prefers  strong  or  eten  dayey  loam ;  any 
soil  not  wet  or  chalky  j— the  ash,  Fraxinms  »peebik>r,  affects 
a  dry  snbsoil ;  dislikes  a  stiff  clay  ^-^the  wabitit^  JwfUmi 
regia,  deep  Idam  vrith  a  pervious  snbsoil ;  dislikes  strong 
clays ; — the  birch,  Betnla  alia,  forms  beat  tnokber  oa  a  dry, 
B^ndy  or  gravelly  soil  ;'^the  elm,  Uimus  vampeittUj  U.  flatrd 
and  U,  montana,  attains,  near  tJie  banks  of  rivars,  a  laige 
size ;  thrives  in  moist  i9oils  ^— the  ^roee,  Aiiis  49Betl$ay  A, 
alia,  A.  rubra  and  A.  nigra,  deep,  moist  soil,  in  low  aitaafiiotls ; 
dislikes  thin  Siindy  soil  and  exposure  ;*-'the  laaroh,  Ahes  ktrir, 
adapted  for  thin  mountain  land,  or  any  soil  of  which  the 
subsoil  is  not  HBtenlire  ^^the  yew  is  not  mmtiDned  in  this 
article,  but  I  think  it  requires  a  pervious  mibsoil  ;«-^and  the 
alder,  Alnm  gMinoaa,  moi^  or  even  swampy  sml.  Of  these^ 
then,  the  only  tree  likely  to  thrive  in  a  morasi  is  the  alder ; 
the  elm  thrives  in  moist  soils,  but  prefers  thd  n^ghbonrhood 
of  running  streams ;  the  spruce  fir  a  deep  moiet  soil  in  a  low 
situation ;  the  habits  of  the  other  trdali  do  not  accord  with  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  grow,  ttvree  feet  of  sand  on  a 
bed  of  strong  clay ;  and  as  we  have  been  told  tbat  the  giT>wti 
of  peat  is  inimical  to  certain  trees,  birch  for  example,  we  may 
assume  that  when  the  pes/t  began  to  fiouri^  t^  birch  died ; 
consequently  the  trees  had  nothing  to  grow  in  bilt  Ihe  three 
feet  of  sand  and  the  clay  subsoil,  which  we  learn  some  of 
them  dislike.    At  the  rate  of  two  inches  per  annum,  a  bed  of 

*  Penny  Oydopeiia,  Art  Flaixlllig. 
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p«at  tw«h«  M  Mem  feet  in  tbiokneoi^  s^y  14^  feat,  would 
take  eighty  y«ani  for  ito  grow& :  oak  trees,  iluree  £9et  in 
diantMtear,  would  reqidre  fifty  100  yearn,  so  tiiat  180  years  bad 
elapsed  betwe^  the  deposit  of  the  white  sand  and  of  the 
aUiiTial  scnl,  both  of  wfaieh  Mr.  Smith  says  are  identieal  with 
the  corresponding  d^M)8it8  on  the  adjacent  shores.  The 
questioii  naturally  arises,  in  what  way  was  the  tidal  water 
excluded  while  the  trees  mid  the  peat  were  growisg  ?  I  must 
leare  the  explanation  witii  those  who  think  the  growth  took 
place  here ;  if  I  were  to  atten^t  a  soluticm  I  should  ocoupy 
the  position  of  the  Boyal  Society  when  they  attempted  to 
answer  the  Merry  Monarch's  jest,  why  a  bowl  of  water  aft«r  a 
fiah  is  p«t  into  it  does  not  weigh  mom  than  it  did  without 
the  fish.  But  I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  history  of 
the  littoral  d^osite  during  the  long  interral  occupied  by  the 
growth  lot  trees  and  peat  ?  Were  all  deposits  held  in  sus- 
pense ?  for  exeept  the  interposition  of  the  peat  there  does  n^t 
seem  to  be  any  diffevenea  between  the  deposit  in  the  manh 
and  those  in  the  pool. 

As  Mr.  fimiith  is  imdo*  the  impressioB  that  die  roots  of  the 
trees  penetrated  the  clay  below,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that 
Mr.  Steyensoa,  the  engineer,  merely  says,  not  that  the  roots 
MougiU  the  subsoil  below,  but  that  they  were  '' dipping 
^*  iowardt  the  elay  subsoil,"  which  clearly  implies  that  they 
not  only  did  not  penetrate  the  subsofl  but  did  not  even  touch 
it  On  Ae  supposition  that  the  peat  and  trees  form,  not  a 
growth  in  situ,  but  merely  a  deposit,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
reconcile  both  observations.  When  the  mass  was  lifted  by 
the  rising  of  the  water  in  the  moss,  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
trees  might  be  torn  out  of  the  ground  in  which  they  had 
grown ;  in  the  course  of  transport  the  earth  which  adhered 
would  be  in  some  cases  washed  away ;  when  of  an  adhesive 
nature  it  would  not  be  removed  to  the  same  extent.  These 
roots,  of  course,  would  protrude  below  the  bottom  of  the  peat 
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bed,  as  they  must  haye  been  below  that  bottom  when  they 
were  in  their  native  soil ;  and  so  when  they  came  to  be  de- 
posited on  any  soft  bed  of  sand  or  mnd,  the  weight  of  the 
mass  wonld  force  these  roots  downwards,  the  extent  of  depres- 
sion depending  on  the  amount  of  resistance.  The  extent  of 
the  protmsion  woold  depend  npon  the  place  where  the  roots 
were  least  able,  firom  decay  or  otherwise,  to  resist  the  buoyant 
influence  of  the  water.  In  some  cases,  perhaps  the  majority, 
the  line  of  severance  might  be  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground ;  in  others  at  various  depths  below ;  and  thus  the 
inconsistent  testimony  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  roots 
penetrate  in  these  remains  may  be  reconciled.* 

I  beg  to  remind  you  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  description,  speaks 
of  an  accumulation  of  soil  having  taken  place  on  the  stratum 
of  sand,  which  was  sufficient  to  afford  nourishment  for  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  for  there  are  the  remains  of  an  exten- 
sive and  dense  forest.  He  does  not,  however,  offer  any 
suggestion  of  how  this  accumulation  of  soil  took  place.  If 
it  was  the  produce  of  weeds  and  grass  growing  on  the  sand, 
we  must  suppose  the  water  was  excluded  wholly  or  in  part ; 
if  the  latter  the  surface  of  the  sand  would  become  a  marsh. 
The  formation  of  vegetable  mould  in  this  manner  is  tedious, 
and  therefore  the  requisite  time  for  the  formation  of  a  matrix 
for  the  seedlings  of  trees  should  be  added  to  the  former 
calculation.  At  any  rate  I  suppose  we  may  assume  the  tide 
was  excluded  during  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  peat ; 
and  how  ?  is  naturally  the  next  question. 

If  trees  will  flourish  in  bogs  and  have  done  so»  is  it  not 
strange  that  throughout  their  vast  extent  in  this  neighbour* 


•  In  isolated  coses,  trees  diifted  with  the  tide  may  haTe  stranded  dniing  the 
formation  of  a  deposit  of  olay,  or  other  alluvia ;  as  the  subsequent  deposit 
would  be  around  and  aboTe  such  roots  as  the  stump  retained,  a  eanlees  obeerrer 
might  suppose  the  trees  to  be  in  ntu  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  roott 
are  all  broken  off  short,  and  that  the  rootlets  have  disappeared.  An  eiample  of 
this  was  observed  when  the  Geological  Society  visited  the  forest  remains  at 
Meols  on  36th  July  last. 
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hood  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  timber  growth  in 
unreclaimed  bog  ?  Is  there  any  example  in  all  Ireland,  or 
anywhere  else  ?* 

The  Boman  and  other  ancient  remains  which  have  been 
found  at  Hoylake,  form  another  element  ef  perplexity,  on  the 
supposition  that  all  these  remaius  of  forests  are  in  situ ;  for 
there  is  not  any  other  positive  evidence  which  can  be  adduced 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  Bomans  ever  visited  this  locality, 
much  less  resided  here.  We  know  that  they  have  left  their 
mark  in  Flintshire ;  and  when  they  deserted  their  galleys  and 
approached  Chester  by  either  bank  of  the  Dee,  we  may 
assume  that  they  preferred  the  Welsh  bank,  where  they  had  a 
road  and  outposts,  rather  than  the  Cheshire  side,  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  they  had  any  road  or  outpost  whatever. 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  Cheshire  shore  was  preferred 
are  bound  to  shew  some  reasonable  cause.  As  yet  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  further  trace  than  coins  and  articles  of 
personal  adornment,  snch  as  are  constantly  given  as  presents 
by  a  civilized  to  an  uncivilized  people.  Now  we  know  that 
Roman  remains  are  very  abundant  at  Wilderspool  and  War- 
rington ;  we  know  that  that  neighbourhood,  on  each  side  of 
the  Mersey,  abounds  in  mosses,  and  from  the  number  of  trees 
found  therein,  it  seems  probable  that  these  mosses  are  the 
sites  of  ancient  forests,  which,  it  is  also  probable,  were  wholly 
or  partially  destroyed  by  the  Bomans.     These  forests  would 

*  It  has  been  asserted  {cmte  p.  18)  that  in  Leigh's  Nai,  Hist,  Lane,  it  is  stated 
that  in  Martin  Mere  the  fir,  birch,  ash  and  oak  are  all  in  separate  positions,  as  if 
forming  distinct  and  classified  forests;  bat  on  referring  to  p.  61,  £d.  1700,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Leigh  says, — "  It  is  obsery'd  by  some  the  Pines  by  themselyes 
*'  are  fonnd  in  nnmbers,  and  likewise  other  trees  ranged  in  order  are  discovered 
together,  as  Bircht  Ashe  and  OaAr,  distinguish'd  in  scTeral  lines,  whence  they 
probably  infer  that  woods  of  those  distinct  trees  once  grew  there.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  tho'  they  may  be  obsenr'd  so  in  Martin-Meer,  yet  the  assertion  is 
not  generally  trae,  for  I  have  observed  them  in  other  places  to  lie  promis- 
cnoosly,  here  a  Firre-stockj  next  to  it  a  Birche,  an  Oak,  or  an  Jshe,  not  keeping 
*'  any  order  at  all ;  so  that  what  one  partionlar  place  may  do,  no  wise  illnstrates 
"  a  general  history  of  those  fossils  trees,  since  generally  speaking  the  quite  con- 
*'  trary  is  observed;**  and  he  concludes  that  these  deposits  are  water-borne,  bat 
assignB  the  Deloge  as  the  vehicle.  Ue  does  not  deny  the  statement  as  respects 
Martin  Mere,  probably  becanse  he  had  not  examined  it  himselt 
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fiunish  covert  toA  hidiag  pkoes  for  the  naAiTei^  irbo»  as  ktf 
been  the  cuBtom  in  dl  ages,  wcmld  litng  roimd  the  eetde- 
ments  of  their  more  civilized  invaders,  to  beg  or  steel,  beiBg 
too  UDOultinhUKl  to  understand  appropdatioii  bj  bpziowteg ; 
and  when  tfaey  retreated  from  {nusoit  they  wonid  carry  with 
them  the  gifte  they  had  reoeivedy  or  the  plooder  Ijiey  had 
taken ;  and,  unprovided,  as  they  would  be,  with  tmnikB  and 
packing  oaies,  a  good  many  of  the  articles  they  caniad  would 
be  dropped  in  the  juogle,  or  the  swamp,  where  they  would  lie 
until  oouverted,  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  from  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  barbarous  life  into  treaenre  for  the  antiquary,  and 
subjects  of  interesting  inquiry  by  a  society  like  this.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  Ghat  Moss  is  supposed  to  have 
been  traversed  by  two  Boman  rof^s,  one  between  Maaohester 
and  Wigan,  the  oth^  between  Warrington  and  Manchester. 

Peat  being  to  some  extent  buoyant,  whm  the  flood  e^acie 
and  swept  it  into  the  river,  it  would  follow  the  course  of  die 
stream  or  the  tide ;  it  would  be  wafted  hith^  and  thither^ 
perhaps  for  many  days,  until,  at  last,  it  would  either  be  de- 
posited at  the  top  of  the  tide,  or,  becoming  sodden  and  water- 
logged, would  sink  into  deeper  water,  as  in  parts  of  Bidston 
Marsh,  or  at  the  mouth  of  Bimrose  Brook,  where  it  has  been 
dug  up  lately,  when  the  foundations  of  the  railway  viaduct 
were  put  in. 

I  was  told  last  June  by  the  men  woddng  at  Bimrose,  that 
the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  peat  was  about  eight  feet ;  and 
I  saw  that  the  surface  was  far  below  the  levd  of  spring  tides. 
At  a  short  distance  nocthw€urds,  on  the  shore  near  Mr.  Mus- 
pratt*s  house,  was  a  deposit  of  peat  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  thickness,  and  at  that  time  about  400  or  500  yards  in  area, 
which  had  been  uncov^ed  through  a  recent  alteration  in  the 
tidal  current ;  thereware  a  few  small  trees,  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  remarkable  variations  in  the  levels  at  wUeh  these  beds 
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of  |Mi  iste  tcmbi,  and  in  1I19  tfaiokntes  «f  ihod9  beds ;  the 
ttifttiii^  in  wldch^  88  «t  LMsowe,  some  cydrik  others,  imd  in 
all  €ases  fellow  the  inolination  of  the  flurlaoe  beneath  don- 
firm  the  e^ppofiition  that  they  have  been  depodted  in  water. 

The  nppeir  enrfaoe  of  a  growing  mofls,  or  one  widoh  is 
4n  $iiu,  though  it  may  be  nnder  oaltivation,  I  beliere  always 
pteeents  a  tRii^e  of  great  uniformity ;  level,  with  a  slight 
real  iyt  appeoeht  convexity.  In  the  way  of  my  profession  and 
otherwise  I  hare  been  on  several  mostos  m  Lancashire  and 
Oheshire,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  snob  striking  variations 
in  the  eontonr  of  the  npper  snrface  as  are  shewn  on  Mr. 
Smith's  sections  of  Bidston  Marsh ;  variations  which  ore  die 
more  rematkable  from  the  contrast  they  present  to  the  fmrface 
of  the  sand  foelow,  or  to  that  of  the  alinvimn  above. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  deposits  of  peat  on  the  shores 
of  Laooashire  and  Cheshire  are  derived  from  Chat  Moss  alone, 
Aoagh  there  may  have  been  moiie  than  one  irruption.  As 
Ghat  Moss  is  stated  to  have  be<M  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in 
depth,*  there  was  plenty  of  material  for  a  large  extent  of 
deposit  of  a  reduced  thickness ;  half  the  average  depth,  if 
soUd,  would  give  A  deposit  equal  to  double  the  area  of  the 
original  moss ;  and  if  much  of  it  was  reduced  to  a  thioknese 
of  one  or  three  feet,  the  area  would  be  greatly  extended. 
I  have  suggested  that  "  if  the  immense  extent  of  moss 
bordering  the  npper  part  of  the  M^sey  and  the  sea-coast 
between  the  Mersey  and  the  Kibble  be  considered,  there 
cannot  be  any  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  a  similar  origin  all 
the  various  deposits  of  peat  which  have  been  feund  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mersey ;" — and  further,  that  the  position  of  all 
the  deposits  within  the  recorded  or  probable  tidal  range  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  their  derivative  and  water-borne 
oharaoter. 

•  PffMif  CiftUfedkt,  An.  Boo. 
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Since  writing  the  above  extraoty  I  have  found  in 
an  account  of  another  irruption  on  a  small  scale  which  may 
have  furnished  a  contribution.     He  says,  *'  one  of  those 

QTM^tioTis,  formerly  not  unusual  in  the  county  of  Lancaster^ 

which  is  distinguished  for  its  mosses,  spread  consternation 
'^  and  alarm  in  Manchester,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1683. 
"  In  the  morning  of  New  Year's-day,  Hough  Moss,  adjoin- 
'*  ing  to  Chorlton  Bow,  was  seen  to  rise  from  its  bed,  and  to 
''  float  to  the  neighbouring  brooks  and  rivers,  where  it  de- 
"  stroyed  the  fish,  blackened  the  water,  and  left  behind  it»  on 
"  the  land  over  which  it  passed,  a  wreck  so  deep  and  per- 
'^nicious   as  to  reduce  fertile  soils  to  a  state  of  sterility. 

Happily  only  one  house  then  stood  in  its  course  to  the 

waters.  Such  an  eruption  in  the  present  day  in  the  same 
''  situation  would  make  dreadfol  havoc."  The  brooks  and 
rivers  of  Manchester  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Mersey. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  let  me  observe  I  do 
not  see  the  analogy  between  the  estimate  of  the  area  of  a 
coal  bed  with  one  of  the  number  of  bodies  deposited  in  an 
area  of  undefined  extent  and  thickness.  Nor,  though  I  am 
aware  that  peat  and  trees  are  very  buoyant,  do  I  consider  that 
rafts  of  such  formations  would  be  equal  to  the  transport  of 
tombstones ;  but  before  I  admit  the  existence  of  the  grave- 
stones let  me  be  informed  upon  what  authority  their  exist- 
ence is  based  ?  They  are  not  mentioned  by  either  Eaye 
or  Traill  or  Yates ;  and  if  they  were  removed  to  Wallasey 
churchyard  was  there  not  a  record  kept  ?  As  yet  we  have  not 
been  favoured  with  copies  of  any  inscription  from  the  alleged 
gravestones  of  the  alleged  churchyard ;  but  I  do  not  doubt 
there  is  sufficient  mischievous  humour  in  Liverpool  for  their 
preparation. 

Having  now  reviewed  the  evidence  which  is  furnished  firom 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  see. 
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the  landward  of  this  subject,  I  request  your  attention  to  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  seaward  ;  let  us  consider  what  are 
the  wild  waves  saying,  the  message  from  the  sea  they  bring. 

When,  a  dozen  years  since,  I  commenced  the  investigation 
of  the  changes  in  the  Mersey  and  Bay,  my  object  was  to  learn, 
if  possible,  the  causes  of  those  frequent  fluctuations  in  the 
channels  of  the  port,  which  had  awakened  my  interest.  For 
this  purpose,  it  seemed  desirable  to  compare  all  the  charts 
which  had  been  published,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  basis  for  a 
correct  theory. 

I  abstained  from  any  examination  of  any  existing  theory 
or  suppositions,  determining,  in  the  first  instance,  to  collect 
and  compare  facts ;  I  even  abstained,  almost  entirely,  from 
drawing  any  deductions ;  and  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  read  my  report  to  the  British  Association  will  be  able  to 
decide  how  far  I  have  adhered  to  the  ideal  I  had  formed  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  before  me  should  be  performed. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations  it  appeared  that  the 
coast,  instead  of  having  sustained  important  abrasion,  had 
received  additions,  which,  on  the  average  of  a  series  of  years, 
were  constant.  I  felt,  consequently,  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  opinions  and  conjectures  then  generally 
received  ;  and  not  only  spoke  in  my  report  of  the  so-called 
submarine  forests,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that,  having  due 
regard  to  recorded  facts,  the  whole  waste  on  the  Leasowe 
shore  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  400  yards  in  breadth, 
which  has  taken  place  certainly  within  the  last  200  years, 
and  probably  within  the  last  150  years ;  and  that  it  had  been 
confined  to  a  very  small  lineal  extent  of  coast,  not  exceeding 
two  miles. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  calculations  have  been 
submitted  to  a  not  very  friendly  scrutiny,  and  that  they  have 
passed  the  ordeal  unimpugned.  I  went  into  the  investigation 
as  an  engineer  and  for  engineering  purposes. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  eTidenoe  of  the 
old  mail  Barelay,  qaoted  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  very  mnoh  at 
Tariance  with  the  resolts  of  my  investigations  into  the  waste 
of  the  shofe.  The  snbstanoe  of  his  evidence  is  given  in  my 
fonaer  paper.  As  respects  the  extent  of  waste,  he  said  tbait 
he  knew  that  in  thirty  years  the  shore  of  Leasowe  lost^  fty 
measurement,  eleven  Gheshire  roods,  or  eighty-eight  yards ; 
and  verily  believed,  that  since  he  knew  the  shore,  it  had  lost 
upwards  of  half  a  mile  of  firm  ground.  It  mnst  be  conceded 
that  I  do  not  admit  any  waste  equal  to  half  a  mile,  for  tJie 
records  which  exist  overlie  the  period  of  Barclay's  whole  life, 
and  I  prefer  the  record  of  authorized  Marine  Surveyors  to 
the  precarious  recollection  of  upwards  of  ninety  years.  Bat 
I  do  not  see  any  discrepancy  in  the  waste  of  eighty^eigki 
yards  in  thirty  years,  any  more  than  I  distrust  Mr.  BoUett's 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  180  yards  in  thirty  years.  Certainly 
it  is  rushing  very  wildly  to  a  deduction  to  infer,  that  if  I 
admit  a  waste  of  six  yards  per  annum  for  thirty  years  I  must 
admit  the  same  rate  of  waste  for  150  or  200  years !  The  £M)t 
is,  the  rate  of  waste  varies  almost  bom  year  to  year ;  I  have 
abundantly  shewn  the  oapriciousness  of  changes  caosed  by 
vdnd  and  water  in  my  report  to  the  British  Association.  For 
months  or  even  years  the  changes  may  be  trivial,  almost  nn- 
noticeable,  and  in  a  week,  nay,  in  a  single  tide,  an  alteralxm 
of  great  magnitude  may  be  produced. 

Barclay's  evidence  was  given  in  1828,  when  he  was  98 
years  of  age,  therefore  he  was  bofti  in  1 785.  The  result  of 
my  comparison  of  the  charts  shews  that  this  part  of  the  ooast 
actually  grew  seawardly  between  1689  and  1755;  and  that 
there  was  a  waste  between  1755  and  1818.  In  1755  Barclay 
would  be  twenty  years  old,  therefore,  if  the  waste  commenced 
a  little  before  or  a  little  after  that  date,  and  contijiued  until 
1888,  of  course,  speaking  from  his  own  observation  only,  ie 
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might  be  excused  if  he  had  supposed  that  the  waste  had  oon- 
tinaed  always;  bat  we^  who  possess  superior  sources  of 
information,  and  can  compare  various  records,  are  bound,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  reconcile  the  testimony  when  apparently 
conflicting,  and  to  accept  the  general  conclusion  from  that 
testimony.  Unless  the  surveys  were  coincident  with  the 
alternations  of  greatest  growth  and  greatest  waste,  it  is  very 
possible  for  the  growth  seaward  to  have  been  greater  than  is 
recorded,  and  the  waste  consequently  more.  The  testimony 
of  charts  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  they  are 
plotted  to  small  scales ;  and  we  cannot  be  sure  the  earlier 
surveys  are  so  exact  as  the  recent.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Coode,  the  Engineer  of  the  Portland  Harbour  and  Break* 
water,  which  was  given  before  the  Committee  (H.  of  0.)  on 
the  Leasowe  embankment,  April,  1864,  is  corroborative  of 
my  statement.  He  says  the  breadth  of  foreshore  washed  away 
in  twenty-one  years,  between  1771  and  1702,  was  93  yards, 
or  4}  yards  per  annum ;  in  another  period  of  twenty-one 
years,  from  1 79fl  to  1813,  99  yards,  or  4|  yards  per  annum ; 
in  fifteen  years,  between  1813  and  1828,  the  rate  was  If  yards 
per  annum;  or  between  1772  and  1828,  218  yards  in  fifty- 
six  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  period  of  Mr.  Coode's 
calculation  coincides  with  the  principal  part  of  Barclay's 
period  of  observation.  If  to  Mr.  Ooode's  estimate  of  218 
yards,  down  to  1828,  we  add  Mr.  Bollett's  observation  of  six 
yards  per  annum  for  thirty  years,  we  get  180  yards  in  addition, 
or  a  total  of  398  yards'  between  1772  and  1858,  that  is  in 
eighty-six  years.  Now  I  estimated  the  waste  from  1755  to 
1855  at  about  400  yards,  which  is  singularly  close  to  the 
result  of  adding  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  Bollett. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  waste  of  400  yards  has  taken 
place  since  1772,  or  in  between  eighty  and  ninety  years ;  my 
cautious  statement  in  1856,  that  it  had  been  confined  certainly 
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to  the  last  200  yeara^  and  probably  to  the  last  150  years,  is 
amply  confirmed.* 

These  observations^  of  coarse,  refer  to  the  Leasowe  shore, 
where  the  waste  was  greatest.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
waste  beyond  the  limit  of  ^'  two  miles ;"  but  they  are  of  much 
less  importance,  and  may  be  omitted  firom  this  part  of  the 
argumentt 

The  chart  before  you  is  from  Lieut.  Parkes's  most  recent 
survey  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  1862,  and  on  it  is  shewn 
the  state  of  the  bay  as  recorded  on  GoUins's  survey,  1689. 
It  exhibits  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  horizontally, 
above  low  water  level.  But  it  represents  only  a  part  of  the 
enormous  alluvial  deposit  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  180  years.  I  have  estimated^  that  in  seventeen  years, 
from  1837  to  1854,  the  increase,  above  low  water  of  spring 
tides,  in  all  the  banks  between  the  Dee  and  Formby  point, 
including  East  Hoyle,  was  22^  millions  of  cubic  yards,  or 
about  14^  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period.  But  there  are  con- 
tinual fluctuations  in  the  growth  of  these  banks,  and  between 
1887  and  1840,  that  is  in  three  years,  there  was  actually  a 
diminution  of  more  than  8^  millions  of  yards,  which  shews 


•  Dr.  Home  refers  to  Mr.  Coode's  evidence,  (onfo  p.  57)  and  yet  Msames  that 
the  rate  of  waste  is  uniform. 

f  It  is  stated  that  "  a  churoh  was  in  ruins  and  disappeared,  with  its  ehnrcfa- 
**  yard,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  traditions  of  it  surriTed  and 
"  of  its  locality,  so  late  as  1828."  Yet  when  Mr.  Stevenson  was  examining 
Peter  Barclay  and  the  other  two  old  men  for  evidence  of  sea  encroachment,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  old  churoh  and  churchyard  were  even  mentioned  or 
alluded  to.  Barclay  was  bom  within  fifty  years  of  the  date  assigned  to  their 
destruction ;  he  was  giving  evidence,  on  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  in  I828» 
the  date  to  which  we  are  told  the  tradition  descended,  and  yet  he  omits  all  refer- 
enoe  to  this  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  facts  he  hitended  to  establish  I 
This  is  scarcely  credible ;  and  the  total  silence  maintained  by  Barclay  and  the 
other  two  witnesses  is,  under  the  circumstances,  strong  negative  evidence  on  the 
existence  of  the  church  and  churchyard :  or  else  we  must  suppose  their  testimony 
on  this  point  was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  something  too  monstrous  td 
belief.  Believing  as  I  do  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  recorded  most  conscientioiuly 
all  that  he  observed  and  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  encroachment,  I  am  oon- 
■trained  to  believe  that  the  church  and  churchyard  are  entirely  mythioU. 

}  Beport  to  Biitiah  Association,  vt  supra. 
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the  importance  of  extending  the  comparison  over  as  long  an 
interval  as  possible,  in  order  that  irregnlarities  may  be 
eliminated. 

The  amount  named  above  by  no  means  represents  the  whole 
of  the  accumolation^  as  it  does  not  include  the  extensive  de- 
posits below  low  water  level ;  nor  does  it  include  the  large 
amount  of  drift  to  the  sandhills  on  the  shore.  There  is 
doubtless  considerable  drift  from  the  Welsh  coast,  which  is 
brought  by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  and  so  it  may  be 
that  the  gain  in  this  direction  nearly  compensates  for  the  loss 
through  the  drift  on  shore,  caused  by  the  same  winds.  If 
this  be  assumed,  the  accumulation  unaccounted  for  and  inde- 
terminable is  that  in  the  shallows,  shoals  and  shelves. 

Comparing  a  tracing  of  Collins  with  the  chart  published 
by  the  Admiralty  1864,  it  will  be  seen  that  off  Chester  Bar 
the  ten  feithoms  of  Collins  has  diminished  to  six  fathoms ; 
(uid  off  Hoyle  Sand  other  soundings  of  seven,  five  and  three 
fathoms  have  diminished  to  five,  one  fathom  and  dry 
respectively. 

If  we  may  assume  that  the  annual  deposit  on  the  banks, 
since  CoUins's  survey,  has  been  the  same  as  the  average  be- 
tween 1837  and  1854,  the  total  accumulation  is  nearly  237 
million  yards,  exclusive  of  the  indeterminable  quantity  in 
shallows  &c.  According  to  Denham,*  the  quantity  of  silt 
brought  down  by  the  Mersey  in  each  year  is  equal  to  upwards 
of  85  million  yards,  which,  if  equally  distributed  over  the 
first  ebb  range,  (164  square  miles)  he  estimates  would  pro- 
dace  an  annual  layer  of  twenty-one  inches  thick  ;  but  as  it  is 
not  so  detained,  but  is  disturbed  by  the  succeeding  ebb,  the 
strength  of  which  begins  to-night  where  the  evanescent  stage 
of  this  morning's  tide  ceased,  and  extends  over  a  secondary 
area  of  forty-one  miles,  in  which  region  a  proportion  of  matter 

•  Denbam's  Mersey  and  Dee,  p.  185»  and  Fto.  Bzit  Abb.,  1887. 
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is  held,  equal  to  one-third  of  that  left  in  the  primary  region ; 
this  again  is  diminished  in  hulk  one-half  by  consolidation,  so 
that  the  actual  annual  quantum  of  measurable  increase  to  the 
shallows  of  the  bay  and  approaches  to  Liverpool  is  1 1,695,817 
yards,  which,  disseminated  equally,  would  add  a  layer  of  seyen 
inches  in  thickness.  The  cube  quantity  of  deposit  calculated 
by  Denham  being  multiplied  by  180  years,  give  a  total  de- 
posit of  945  million  yards  over  the  whole  estuary  and  its 
approaches. 

It  seems  unmistakeably  clear  that  the  alluvial  deposit  in 
the  bay  is  enormous,  and  is  derived  from  the  large  amount  of 
silt  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Mersey,  the  Bibble  and  the 
Dee  :  it  is  derived  by  the  Mersey  from  the  constant  wash  of 
itself  and  its  tributaries  on  their  own  bed,  and  on  the  lands 
by  which  they  are  bordered.  These  margins  consist  to  a 
large  extent  of  sandstone,  sandy  soil  and  clay ;  the  attrition 
of  the  sandstone  and  the  dissolving  of  the  sandy  soil  of  course 
produce  sand,  and  the  dissolving  of  the  clay  resolves  it  into 
its  constituents — gravel,  sand  and  fine  argillaceous  matter ; 
the  latter,  I  believe,  sometimes  forming  those  deposits  of  very 
fine  clay  which  are  found  in  Wallasey  Fool  and  other  places 
where  the  water  was  for  the  most  part  quiescent,  and  which  in 
texture  closely  resembles  potters'  clay,  being  firee  from  coarse 
ingredients.  A  good  deal  of  this  argillaceous  matter,  how- 
ever, I  think  is  dissipated  in  various  ways,  being  sometimes 
deposited  as  mud  in  different  parts  of  the  Mersey  and  estua- 
ries. Of  every  cubic  yard  washed  firom  the  clay  lands,  fully 
two-thirds  in  bulk  are  sand  and  gravel.  This  waste  is  taking 
place  constantly,  not  only  with  every  tide  but  with  every  rain- 
fall ;  firost  and  storms  lend  their  aid  ;  and,  in  consequence,  at 
various  parts  of  the  river,  the  water  area  has  been  largely 
increased. 

The  Dee  and  the  Ribble  are  similarly  affected,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  find  the  con- 
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flnence  of  these  three  rivers  is  diBtingnished  by  a  very 
extensive  alluvial  deposit,  which,  in  the  present  day,  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  sand. 

If  we  examine  a  little  further  the  formation  of  these  several 
deltas,  we  find  that  the  process  must  have  extended  over  a 
very  lengthened  period  ;  and,  as  respects  that  portion  between 
the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  was  probably  accompanied  by  phe- 
nomena wholly  incompatible  with  any  large  encroachment  on 
the  coast  of  Wirrall. 

Referring  to  Collins,  the  waters  of  the  Dee  enter  the  sea 
by  two  channels ;  the  western,  called  Chester  water,  the 
eastern,  Hoyle  lake ;  between  these  is  a  delta  called  Hoyle 
sand.  If  this  be  compared  with  the  survey  of  1862,  we  find 
the  Dee  has  still  two  outlets,  the  western,  almost  identical 
with  *'  Chester  water ;"  but  the  eastern  is  altogether  changed, 
Hoyle  lake  has  been  silted  up,  and  a  channel  in  substitution 
has  been  formed,  right  through  Hoyle  sand,  called  Hilbre 
swatchway.  On  charts  intermediary  with  these  the  history  of 
the  change  is  recorded,  and  it  is  noted  in  detail  in  the  report 
to  the  British  Association.  For  the  present  purpose  it  suffices 
to  observe  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  deposits  and  the 
prevalence  of  westemly  winds,  Hoyle  bank  had  a  constant 
growth  to  the  eastward  ;  this  growth  turned  the  stream 
through  the  lake  more  and  more  in  an  eastwardly  direction, 
and  reduced  its  capacity  by  contracting  its  width.  Con- 
temporaneously Lime  wharf,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dee, 
grew  out  to  Seldom  Seen  rocks ;  the  impetus  of  the  ebb  stream 
was  thus  sent  with  increased  power  on  the  middle  of  Hoyle 
bank,  and  ultimately  forced  a  passage.  At  first  this  passage 
was  extremely  shallow,  but  it  was  deepened  as  all  the  waters 
of  the  eastern  branch  were  gradually  excluded  from  Hoyle 
lake.  When  the  tidal  stream  passed  through  Hoyle  lake  it 
could  not  occasion  any  waste  on  the  Leasowe  shore,  because 
the  flood,  before  entering  the  lake,  divided  in  two  streams, 
I  2 
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one  tfarongli  the  Hotse  cliaimel  the  other  throngli  die  lake, 
leaying  slackwater  between  the  bifiircation  and  the  shore; 
and  on  the  ebb,  the  conyerse  operation  ensued,  the  streams 
outwards  uniting  and  rushing  seaward.  In  Oollins's  time  the 
indraft  through  Hoyle  lake  appears  to  have  been  mnch  greater 
than  that  through  the  Horse  channel ;  for  in  the  Bock  channel 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  sand,  seaward  of  the  rockj 
ridge  between  the  river  and  that  channel,  which,  not  un- 
naturally, has  been  compared  to  a  ford.  This  sand  is  recorded 
by  Collins  to  be  all  dry  at  low  water,  and  formed  the  flats 
over  which  the  big  ships  sailed  when  they  had  put  out  some 
of  their  lading  in  Hoyle  lake.  As  Hoyle  lake  was  contracted 
the  proportions  of  the  indraft  would  be  reversed ;  and  then 
the  accumulation  referred  to  would  disappear.  At  the  same 
time  the  flood  stream  impinged  with  increasing  force  on  the 
Leasowe  shore,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
embankment  there,  which  was  preceded  by  that  survey  of 
Mr.  Nimmo,  in  which  it  is  alleged  the  graveyard  was 
discovered.* 

The  change  of  the  position  of  Dove  spit  was  due  to  the 
deflection  of  the  stream  through  Hoylake,  and  consequently 
preceded  the  waste  on  the  Leasowe  shore. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  whilst  Hoyle  lake 
was  verging  to  extinction,  we  may  assume  that  the  landward 
side  of  the  lake  would  sufier ;  but  the  amount  would  be  but 
trifling  both  as  to  extent  and  duration. 

In  a  report  of  a  survey  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Eyes  in  1828, 
for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  revised  in  1839  for  the  promoters 
of  the  Conservancy  Bill,  of  which  I  possess  a  manuscript 

^  With  erery  respect  for  Mr.  Hartley  I  think  the  contemporaiy  report  in  the 
Courier  ie  In  this  histanoe  to  be  accepted.  The  promoters  of  the  ship  canal 
wished  to  construct  docks  at  Birkenhead,  the  trade  to  which  should  be  exempt 
ttom  Liyerpool  dock  rates  and  town  dues :  for  this  purpose  the  entrance  to  the 
ship  canal  most  be  without  the  port  of  Liyexpooli  i.e.,  west  of  the  Bod  stones  in 
Hoylake. 
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copy^  it  is  stated  in  1828,  that  **  the  coast  here  (Little  Meols) 
opens  to  that  part  of.  the  estuary  or  hay  of  Liverpool,  called 
Hoylake,  and  from  its  situation  it  is  subject  to  the  usual 
effects  of  storm  and  tide  waters,  to  which  such  exposed 
localities  are  liable.  The  Bed  Stones  (rocks  so  called, 
which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  high  water,) 
serve  as  natural  barriers  and  defences  against  the  incursions 
*'  of  the  sea,  and  greatly  protect  the  shores  in  their  vicinity, 
''  otherwise  the  destruction  of  the  land  would  be  much  more 
*'  than  now  appears,  although  it  is  perceptible  that  each  year 
large  quantities  are  swept  away,  (this  is  most  apparent  about 
the  Boyal  Hotel,)  and  the  devastation  seems  regularly 
progressing/'  In  1839,  "  the  Une  of  high  water  is  pro- 
gressively encroaching  upon  the  banks,  particularly  in  front 
of  the  Hoylake  Hotel ;  the  line  of  low  water  is  about  the 
**  usual  distance."  Li  the  Book  of  Beference  which  accom- 
panied the  report  it  is  observed  of  the  Boyal  Hotel  in  1828, 
''Fences  have  been  built  at  high  water,  and  at  different 
"  periods  renewed  and  set  back,  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
'*  croachments  of  the  sea."  In  1839,  speaking  of  the  same 
property,  *'  Land  much  encroached  upon  by  the  tide,  but  not 
^'  for  the  last  five  years."  The  encroachment  appears,  then, 
to  have  ceased  about  1833  or  1834  ;  the  rate  is  given  very 
vaguely.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  waste  on  the  Speke 
Hall  estate  would  probably  say  "  that  each  year  large  quan- 
*'  titles  are  swept  away ;"  the  rate  there  I  am  informed  has 
been  about  one  yard  per  annum  for  some  thirty  years ;  and 
though  this  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  proprietor,  and  as  an 
addition  to  the  silt,  it  is  a  small  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
especially  if  restricted  to  a  limited  extent  of  coast  and  a 
short  period. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Traill,*  that  at 

•  Fto.  Lit  and  Phil.  Soc.,  No.  II,  p.  09. 
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As  the  surface  of  the  marsh  on  the  line  of  Mr.  Smith's 
seo.tions  would  be  lower  than  where  Mr.  Cunningham's  first 
section  was  taken,  the  bar  would  keep  back  a  larger  body  of 
water  in  the  pool  to  flow  out  into  the  river  than  if  the  suifaee 
were  higher. 

During  the  existence  of  the  sea-mouth  to  the  pool,  the 
delta  of  the  Mersey,  now  called  Burbo  bank,  (formerly  Brazil 
bank  and  North  bank,  indicative  of  separate  formation  and 
independent  existence,)  which  has  its  nucleus  on  the  rocky 
bar  before  mentioned,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bock 
channel,  would  be  much  smaller,  its  growth  westwardly  being 
due  to,  or  coincident  with,  the  closing  of  this  mouth  of  the 
pool,  the  especial  influence  of  the  westemly  winds  being  re- 
corded in  its  growth  northwardly  and  upwards.  If  I  pursue 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  on  the  Lancashire  coast  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  further  remarks  on  the 
changes  in  Burbo  bank.* 

In  the  absence  of  positive  information  the  propositions 


*  After  I  finifihed  reading  this  paper,  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson,  M.B.G.S.,  shewed 
me  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  pocket  adas,  from  his  extensiye  ooUection  of  publi- 
cations of  local  interest,  entitled  "  The  Eingdome  of  England  and  Principality 
"  of  Wales  exactly  described,  whith  eaery  Sheere  and  the  small  townes  in  eaeiy 
"  one  of  them,  in  Six  mappes.  Portable  for  enery  man's  pocket  The  first  be- 
**  ginning  in  Scotland  and  one  sheere  in  England,  Northumberland,  and  so  to 
"  Newcastle ;  the  second  hath  his  head  at  Newcastle  and  extendeth  it  sel£e,  all 
"  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Yorkeshire,  Lancastshire,  and  part  of 
'*  Lincolne  Shire ;  the  third  hath  Norfolke,  Suffolke,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Hart- 
'*  ford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Northampton,  Warwicke,  Hantington,  Lecesster, 
*'  and  Rutland,  part  of  Lincolne,  Nottinghame,  Darby,  Gloeester,  Barkeshire,  and 
"  Essex ;  the  fourth  map  runnes  itself,  aU  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Stafford,  Woeter, 
"  Heriford,  most  of  Wales,  Anglesey  and  part  of  Pembrokeshire ;  the  fift  map 
"  houldeth  the  south  of  Wales,  and  Qloster,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Deaon,  and  Com- 
"  wall,  part  of  Wiltshire ;  the  sixth  mappe  contains  Kent,  Southsex,  Soxrey, 
"  Middlesex,  Barke  and  Hampshire,  part  of  Essex  and  Wiltshire,  the  small  piikes 
"  boundeth  euery  Shire.  Useftil  for  all  Comanders  for  Quartennge  of  Souldien, 
**  and  aU  sorts  of  Persons  that  would  be  informed  where  the  Armies  be ;  neaer  so 
**  commodiously  drawne  before  this,  1644.  Described  by  one  that  trauailed 
"  throughout  the  whole  Eingdome  for  its  purpose.  Sold  by  Thomas  Jenner  tt 
« the  south  entrance  of  ye  Exchange.  W.  Hollar  fecit."  In  the  maps  Nos.  H 
and  4,  Wallasey  is  represented  as  an  island.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  place 
implicit  reliance  on  maps  of  so  old  a  date,  this  sTidence  is  corroboradye  of  the 
hypothesis  that  Wallasey  pool  had  a  direct  communication  with  the  sea,  as 
described  aboye. 
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just  enunciated  are  ne  s  sarily  speculatiye ;  ihey  are  based 
upon  the  changes  recorded  by  the  charts  and  on  the  sup- 
position  of  a  sea-month  to  Wallasey  pool,  which  I  did  not 
originate,  bat  which  has  met  with  general  adoption  by  those 
who  have  given  the  littoral  changes  in  Oheshire  their  con- 
sideration.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  serious  dissent  from  this 
supposition,  and  so,  I  think,  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  proba- 
bility, amounting,  in  the  absence  of  objections,  to  a  fact.  The 
deductions  I  haye  drawn  from  the  premisses,  I  belieye,  will 
be  admitted  as  probable  by  every  hydrographer,  and  by  every 
engineer  who  has  given  subjects  of  this  nature  careful  con- 
sideration. Under  any  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  Hoyle  sand,  or  Burbo  bank,  was  ever  part  of  the  main 
land;  that  Dove  spit  was  ever  more  than  a  spit;  or  that 
buildings  were  ever  erected  on  any  one  of  the  three ;  or  that, 
if  they  were  built,  their  remains  could  have  survived  all  the 
mutations  we  have  traced,  to  any  recent  period ;  nor,  I  think, 
will  any  one  now  admit  the  possibility  of  cows  having  grazed 
on  Hoyle  sand,  unless  they  were  sea-calves;  though,  if  herbage 
could  only  be  found  there,  catde-feeding  might  prove  an 
economical  expedient  for  growing  salt  junk.* 

Beverting  to  the  weir-like  bar  which  appears  to  have  existed 
on  the  Leasowe  shore,  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  perfect  trap  thus  formed  for  catching  any  matters  brought 
down  the  river  on  the  top  of  the  tide.  If  we  assume  the 
surface  of  the  marsh  at  the  edge  to  be  twenty-two  feet  above 
the  Old  Dock  sill,  a  deduction  of  eight  feet,  the  depth  from 
that  surface  to  the  clay  ridge,  would  leave  that  ridge  fourteen 

•  When,  in  Maroh,  1865, 1  applied  to  Lord  Mostyn  for  permission  to  see  the 
map  showing  the  oows  grazing  on  Uoyle  sand,  he  replied  he  would  be  happy  to 
shew  me  an  old  map  of  the  Dee  and  Hoyle  bank  bearing  date  1783 ;  and  when  I 
Tisited  Mostyn  I  was  told  the  chart  I  saw  was  the  oldest  there.  It  was  Mackajr'B, 
and  ia  in  fiu^t  a  copy  of  Collins'  reyised  so  fStf  as  to  shew  the  changes  the  Dee 
had  undergone.  The  marrelloas  document  which  recorded  grazing  on  Hoyle 
Bank,  in  iH  probability  neyer  did  exist ;  but,,  it  is  on  eyidenee  almost  eqoaUy 
apocryphal,  that  the  growth  tfi  iUu  of  the  forest  at  Leasowe  is  to  be  accepted  by 
nnprqndioed  minds  I 
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feet  above  the  Old  Dock  sill,  conseqnenily  the  water  would 
pass  oyer  at  spring  tides  only.  If,  then,  the  peat  firom  Chat 
Moss,  Hough  Moss,  or  any  other  bog,  were  brought  down  the 
Mersey  at  spring  tides,  it  would  be  carried  by  a  gentle  corrent 
over  this  bar,  and  stranded  on  the  adjacent  sea  coast ;  when 
the  first  of  the  ebb  was  gone,  or  at  neap  tides,  the  deposit 
would  be  in  the  pool,  within  the  bar.  The  tidal  establish- 
ment off  Hilbre  being  earlier  than  at  Formby,  the  first  of  the 
ebb  would  naturally  pass  off  through  Wallasey  pool  as  long 
as  the  height  of  the  bar  allowed  it  to  escape ;  when  the  level 
of  the  stream  was  reduced  too  low  for  this  exit,  slackwater 
would  ensue  within  the  bar,  a  state  highly  favourable  for 
deposition. 

The  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  peat  in  Bidston 
marsh  are  explicable  if  attributable  to  the  capricious  influence 
of  local  currents ;  but  are  wholly  inexplicable  if  they  repre- 
sent growth  in  situ.  The  thickness  of  growth  in  a  bog 
depends,  cceteris  paribus^  on  the  level  at  which  the  water 
ceases  to  be  stagnant  and  escapes ;  as  the  surface  of  water  is 
level  the  surface  of  the  bog  must  be  level  or  nearly  so  ;  and 
variations  in  thickness  must  be  confined  to  those  which  arise 
from  irregularities  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  According  to 
Mr.  Smith's  sections  the  surface  of  the  sand  which  underlies 
the  peat  in  Bidston  marsh  is  regular ;  so  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  infer  some  extraneous  influence  to  explain  irregu- 
larities ranging  between  two  or  three  feet  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet. 

Again,  if  there  was  a  mouth  to  Wallasey  pool  on  the  Lea- 
sowe  shore,  how  was  it  that  the  forests  or  plantations  grew 
there?  Elms,  indeed,  like  the  neighbourhood  of  running 
streams,  provided  they  be  fresh,  but  even  then  they  do  not 
grow  across  the  stream ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  elms,  or 
oak,  or  birch,  or  fir  ever  grow  in  tidal  waters. 

These  remarks  have  extended  to  such  length  I  must  defer 
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to  another  occasion  an  examination  into  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  hetween  the  Mersey  and  the  Bibhle.  The 
facts  bearing  on  that  inquiry  are  very  interesting ;  they  place 
the  probabilities  of  peat  deposition  in  a  different  aspect  from 
those  which  have  been  noticed  this  eyening,  and  appear  to  me 
to  confirm  the  supposition  I  have  expressed  as  to  their 
derivative  nature. 


In  conclusion  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a 
brief  summary  of  the  allegations  on  each  side. 

The  older  hypothesis  afi&rms : — 

1.  That  the  peat  and  forest  remains  are  tn  situ, 

2.  That  the  forests  were  artificially  planted  by  a  barbarous 

people. 
d.  That  the  trees  so  planted  attained  a  gigantic  eize^  the 
roots  of  some  striking  down  through  a  bed  of  sand, 
two  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  into  a  bed  of  clay. 

4.  That  in  certain  situations  there  have  been  successive 

plantations. 

5.  That  the  strata  intermediate  between  the  several  planta- 

tions were  deposited  in  water. 

6.  That  the  land  has  therefore  been  submerged,  in  some 

cases  twice  since  the  growth  of  the  forest  plantation. 

7.  That  in  some  way,  unexplained,  the  water  was  excluded 

during  the    period   occupied  by   the   growth   of   the 
plantations. 

8.  That  there  was  a  Roman  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of 

Great  Meols. 

9.  That  the  remains  of  coins  and  fibuls  are  the  only  posi- 

tiye  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  settlement. 
10.  That  it  would  be  morally  certain  the  Romans  were  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Meols,  even 
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without  the  numerous  evidences  in  the  shape  of  np- 

wards  of  5000  coins  and  fibul®. 
J  ] .  That  the  sea  has  encroached  greatly  on  the  land. 
12.  That  this  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  groTes  and 

plantations  now  submerged. 
18.  That  the  destruction  of  the  old  lighthouse  which  ezistad 

prior  to  1761,  is  further  evidence. 

14.  That  the   graveyard   discovered  by  Nimmo  is  further 

evidence ;  that  there  were  hundreds  of  bodies  in  this 
cemetery,  deposited  with  all  due  regard  to  the  usages 
of  consecrated  ground,  side  by  side,  in  an  eastemly 
direction,  the  priests  being  laid  in  the  reverse  position ; 
that  gravestones  were  used,  and  in  existence  when  the 
discovery  was  made,  some  of  which  were  removed  to 
Wallasey  churchyard. 

15.  That  a  church  formerly  stood  far  out  upon  the  beach, 

considerably  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  the 
tide's  flow. 

16.  That  this  church  represented  one  of  medieties  of  Wal- 

lasey parish. 

17.  That  the  church  and  its  churchyard  disappeared  at  the 

close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

18.  That  the  traditions  of  the  church  and  churchyard  and  of 

their  locality  survived  so  late  as  1828. 
]  9.  That  the  remains  of  buildings  have  been  seen  on  Hoyle 
bank  &c. 

The  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  enunciate  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  all  the  remains  of  forests  and  peat  are,  like  the  sand 

and  clay,  alluvial. 

2.  That  the  ancient  remains  found  associated  with  the  peat 

are  appurtenant  to  the  original  localities  from  which 
the  peat  is  derived,  and  may  furnish  a  clue  to  identify 
those  localities  wherever  they  may  be. 
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S.  That,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry, 
authentio  records  show  that  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea  have  heen  slight  and  temporary ;  hnt  that  the  growth 
of  land  in  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  sandbanks,  has  been 
very  great,  and,  on  the  average,  permanent 

4.  That  the  Boman  settlement  in,  or  near  the  site  of  Great 
Meols ;  the  chnrch,  with  the  graveyard,  its  tenants  and 
tombstones,  and  its  ecclesiastical  regulation  and  privi- 
lege; the  lighthouse  prior  to  1761 ;  and  the  buildings 
and  cows  on  Hoyle  sand  are  all  equally  mythical. 

Some  of  the  facts  and  deductions  on  both  sides  have  been 
submitted  to  you ;  when  the  case  for  the  other  side  is  closed 
you  are  asked  to  return  a  true  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence. 


[In  Dr.  Hume's  olosing  paper,  q.  y.,  be  stated  that  the  quotation  from 
Leland,  given  in  my  communication  to  the  Polytechnic  Society,  April, 
1866,  was  incorrect.  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hume's  paper  I  stated 
that  I  had  been  furnished  with  the  quotation  by  a  friend ;  that  it  was 
some  years  since  I  had  referred  to  Leland ;  that  I  would  do  so  again ; 
and  append  here  a  note  of  the  result.  I  have,  therefore,  to  say  tiiat  I 
find  that,  to  give  coherence  to  Leland's  account,  the  gentleman  who  fur- 
nished me  with  his  transcript  had  joined  the  several  passages  together. 
In  doing  this  I  am  sure  he  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  he  has  led 
me  into  an  erroneous  inference ;  and,  certainly,  if  I  had  made  the 
transcript  myself,  I  should  have  given  the  words  in  their  exact  order, 
or  explained  any  modification  I  considered  desirable.  As  stated  by 
Leland,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  only  a  part  of  Ghat  Moss  was  carried 
away  by  irruption ;  the  extent  is  quite  imdefined,  but  probably  it  was 
limited.  This  does  not  materially  affect  my  position,  as  I  never  sup- 
posed that  more  than  jk  small  part  of  the  peat  deposited  on  the  shores 
of  the  river  and  bay  was  derived  from  this  occasion.  In  my  former 
paper  I  observed,  "  If  the  immense  extent  of  moss  bordering  the  upper 
"  part  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  sea  coast  between  the  Mersey  and  the 
"  Kibble,  be  considered,  there  cannot  be  any  difSoulty  in  oicribmg  to  a 
"  timlar  origin  all  the  various  deposits  of  peat  which  have  been  found 
"  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey  &c."    In  conclusion  I  beg  to  call  atten- 
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tion  to  Dr.  Hume's  undertaking  that,  in  his  oondoding  paper,  he  would 
"  prove  that  no  such  eruption,  or  translation,  as  alleged,  had  ever  taken 
**  place  from  Ghat  Moss."  I  quote  from  the  report  in  the  Daily  Caiaier, 
10th  Novemher,  1865.  How  far  this  pledge  has  heen  redeemed  the 
reader  can  judge.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Society  on  12th 
March,  Dr.  Hume  denied  haying  given  this  pledge ;  hut  my  own  recol- 
lection and  the  testimony  of  other  gentlemen  present  on  the  occasion 
corroborate  the  accuracy  of  the  Courisr'i  report.  If  such  a  statement 
was  incorrect  why  did  not  Dr.  Hume  have  the  error  amended  at  the 
time,  when,  according  to  his  phraseology,  he  was  "  publicly  appealed  tor 
If  he  does  not  amend  eyery  erroneous  statement  connected  with  his  own 
name,  why  should  he  expect  "  the  eight  gentlemen"  to  correct  the  state- 
ment, also  in  the  Courier,  concerning  the  grayeyard  ?  Leland's  account 
of  Chat  Moss  will  be  found  in  the  third  edition,  1769-70,  yoL  6,  p.  95, 
fol.  88 ;  and  yol.  7,  p.  48,  fol.  56.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  quotation 
given  in  April,  1865,  the  spelling  is  also  yaried.] 


ON  THE  MICROSCOPIC  FUNGI  OF  THE  DISTRICT 

AROUND  LIVERPOOL. 

By  R.  G.  McLeod  Esq. 

(BbAD  l8T  FSBBUABT,  1860.) 


No  apology  is  needed,  I  presume,  for  bringing  such  a  subject 
before  the  notice  of  the  Historic  Society. 

The  micro-fdngi  form  a  department  of  Cryptogamic  botany, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  totally  neglected  by 
our  local  botanists;  the  reason,  without  doubt,  that  has 
deterred  them  from  turning  their  attention  to  this  interesting 
study^  is  the  absence  of  all  literature  in  the  English  language 
containing  specific  descriptions  of  these  minute  plants.  The 
want  of  a  proper  guide  to  the  systematic  study  of  this  dimi- 
nutive flora  has  been  much  felt.  That  want,  to  a  certain 
extent,  has  now  been  supplied  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Cook  of  London, 
who  has  published  a  handbook  to  the  microscopic  fungi 
parasitic  on  living  plants,  to  which  particular  branch  this 
paper  is  principally  confined. 

The  micro-fimgi,  many  of  which  attack  other  vegetables  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  are  known  popularly  by  the 
names  of  blights,  brands  and  mildews.  They  are  chiefly 
found  upon  the  leaves  and  other  annual  productions  of  plants. 
They  are  very  minute,  but  remarkably  prolific,  afibrding 
extraordinary  instances  of  the  vast  number  of  distinct  indi- 
vidual lives  which  can  be  accumulated  in  an  exceedingly 
small  space.  According  to  estimates  deduced  from  the 
most  careful  investigations,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a 
single  cubic  inch  will  contain  a  progeny  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and   twenty 
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trillion  spores  or  germs  of  yegetation — a  number  not  only 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  human  beings,  but  of  all  the 
warm-blooded  animals  that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  since 
the  moment  of  its  creation.  In  consequence  of  their  minute- 
ness, they  are  dispersed  through  the  atmosphere,  not  like 
smoke  merely,  but  like  invisible  vapour. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked,  why  this  prodigious 
fecundity  ?  why  this  immense  profusion  ?  The  answer  la 
this.  The  fungi,  as  a  class,  perform  a  highly  useful  office 
in  creation.  Existing  only  by  the  absorption  of  foetid  exha- 
lations, and  rapidly  depriving  ihem  of  their  insalubrious 
properties,  they  execute  duties  analogous  to  those  of  certain 
tribes  of  insects,  and  in  this  respect  have  been  appropriately 
associated  with  these  animals  as  the  scavengers  of  nature. 
How  disgusting  to  the  eye,  how  offensive  to  the  smell  would 
be  the  whole  face  of  nature  were  the  vast  quantity  of  putrid 
and  decaying  matter,  daily  falling  to  the  earth  from  various 
sources,  suffered  to  remain  until  gradually  dissolved  by  the 
rain  or  decomposed  by  the  elements  !  That  it  does  not  thus 
offend  us,  we  are  indebted  to  inconceivable  hosts  of  sca- 
vengers, both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  attack  it  the 
moment  it  falls,  and  speedily  consume  all  the  liquid  and 
noisome  particles,  leaving  nothing  but  the  dry  dust,  which  is 
soon  scattered  by  the  winds.  With  regard  to  the  parasitic 
fungi,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  naturalists  as  to 
whether  they  are  the  cause  or  effect  of  disease.  Some  think 
that  the  spores  of  fiingi,  coming  into  contact  with  the  plant, 
act  both  as  the  predisposing  and  exciting  cause  of  disease  ; 
others,  without  doubt  more  correctly,  think  that  some  change 
is  first  produced  in  the  cells  of  the  plant  which  enables  the 
spores  to  find  a  nidus,  and  then  the  disease  goes  on  rapidly, 
assuming  a  peculiar  type  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
fungus;  in  the  same  way  as  vegetable  organisms,  found  in 
diseases  of  the  skin,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  origin 
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of  the  disease^  but  as  being  developed  in  textures  preyiously 
morbid^  and  as  giving  often  a  peculiar  character  to  the  disease. 
Berkely  attributes  the  potato  disease  entirely  to  fiingi.  With 
all  due  deference  to  so  learned  an  authority^  I  beg  to  differ. 
The  view  which  seems  to  be  most  consonant  with  the  phe- 
nomena is^  that  changes  are  induced  by  cultivation  in  the  cells 
of  the  potato  which  render  it  liable  to  disease.  Atmospheric 
influences  are  thus  enabled  to  act  upon  it  so  as  to  cause 
alterations  in  its  cells ;  putrefying  azotised  matter  accumu- 
lates and  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  causing  a  struggle 
between  vital  and  chemical  forces,  inducing  decomposition 
by  a  process  of  fermentation.  The  azotised  matter,  in  a 
condition  to  act  as  ferment,  is  produced  by  the  state  of  the 
season,  deficiency  of  light,  rainy  weather  and  other  meteo- 
rological causes.  The  moment  decomposition  sets  in,  the 
spores  of  the  fungi,  true  to  their  instinct,  awake  to  their 
work.  So  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  their  province  is 
not  to  cut  down  the  strength  or  impede  the  healthy  growth 
or  action  of  any  one  production  of  nature ;  for  that  would 
display  an  imperfection  in  the  system  altogether  inconsistent 
with  and  unworthy  of  its  divine  origin.  It  is  only  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  local  or  temporary  cause,  some  organic 
being,  or  part  of  an  organic  being,  is  in  excess  of  what 
the  healthy  condition  of  its  species  can  bear  in  the  proper 
balance  of  the  system,  and  is  therefore  unwholesome,  in 
short,  when  putrefaction  would  ensue  and  produce  either  a 
poisoning  or  a  waste,  that  the  spore  of  the  fungus  awakens 
to  its  duty.  Thus  we  see  that  the  spore  of  a  fungus,  only 
^®  w^jm/mfloofioo  ^^  ^^  ^^^^f  though  a  small  matter  in  itself, 
is  of  vast  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  in  maintain- 
ing the  balance  of  life.  So  do  we  see  that  mankind  are  the 
fools  of  their  senses  as  to  great  and  small ;  and  that  the 
sooner  that  vulgar  prejudice  which  despises  minuteness  and 
idolizes  magnitude;  is  made  aware  that  these  are  only  com*' 
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paratiye  terms  the  better ;  for  even  philosophers  themselves 
often  yield  unconsciously  to  the  impressions  that  magnitude 
is  calculated  to  produce  on  our  external  senses. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  hope  that  we  shall  soon  haTe 
numerous  workers  in  this  new  and  interesting  branch  of 
microscopic  research.  If  any  one  thirst  for  discovery,  be 
will  be  certain  to  meet  with  success  in  this  comparadTely 
unknown  field ;  for  within  the  last  twelve  months  five  new 
species  have  been  discovered  by  myself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool.  Certainly  some  of  the  micro-fungi  are  the 
most  unpromising  objects  to  the  naked  eye  which  could  well 
be  imagined ;  but  let  us  bring  the  highest  powers  of  our 
microscopes  to  bear  upon  them,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to 
exclaim  with  the  poet — 

'*  These  ate  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good ; 
Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  divine ! " 


iECIDIACEI. 

Genus  ^cidium, 

M.  Albescens,  Grev. — Moschatel  cluster  cups ;  on  leaves  and 
petioles  of  Adoxa  moschatellina ;  not  uncommon.    April. 

JE.  Epilohiiy  D.  C. — Willow  herb  cluster  cups ;  on  the  under 
side  of  leaves  of  Epilobium  montanum,  rarely  on  the 
upper ;  common.    June  to  August. 

udS.  TragopogoniSy  Pers. — On  stems,  leaves  and  involucres 
of  Tragopogon  pratensis ;  common  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mersey.    May  to  June. 

^.  Berbertdis,  Pers. — Berberry  cluster  cups ;  on  leaves  of 
Berberis  vulgaris ;  not  common.     May  to  July. 

J?.  Periclymeniy  D.  C. — ^Honeysuckle  cluster  cups;  on  leaves 
of  Lonicera  Periolymenum ;  not  common.  June  to  August. 

JEcidium  Ranunculacearum,  D.  C. — Grow  foot  cluster  cups ; 
on  leaves  of  B.  ficaria,  &c. ;  not  common.     Spring. 
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JS.  Valerianacearum,  Dub. — ^Valerian  cluster  cups ;  on  the 
under  surface  of  leaves  of  V.  dioica ;  rare.    June  to  July. 

JE.  Asperifolii^  Pers. — ^Borage  cluster  cups;  on  leaves  and 
stems  of  Lycopsis  arvensis;  common.  Birkdale,  September. 
The  parts  of  the  leaves  on  which  it  occurs  are  rendered 
concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  so  that  by 
pressure  in  drying,  this  plant  looses  its  character. 

M.  Urtica,  D.  C. — Nettle  cluster  cups ;  on  stems  and  leaves 
of  nettles ;  common.     June. 

J5.  Compositarum,  Var.  c.  Tussilaginis,  Pers. — On  the 
under  surface  of  leaves  of  coltsfoot;  very  common. 
Autumn. 

jE,  Compositarum,  Var.  d.  Jacobaa^  Grev. — On  leaves  of 
Souchus  arvensis ;  Southport.    June  to  August. 

JE.  Viola  Schum. — ^Violet  cluster  cups ;  on  leaves,  petioles 
and  sepals  of  Viola  canina ;  common.     May  to  June. 

PUCCINIiEI. 

Genus  Abegma. 

A,  Mucronatum,  Fr. — Rose  brandy  on  rose  leaves ;  common. 
August. 

J.  Bulbosum,  Fr. — Bramble  brand,  on  bramble  leaves ;  very 
common.    August. 

Genus  Puccinia. 

P.  Cframinis,  var.  B.  Arundinis,  Grev. — Plentiful  on  the 
shore  at  the  back  of  Speke  Hall ;  on  Phalaris  arundinaceas. 
August. 

P.  Polygonorumy  Lk. — Polygonum  brand ;  on  various  species 
of  Polygonum  ;  common.     June  to  August. 

P.  Mentha,  Pers. — Mint  brand,  on  leaves  of  Mentha  hirsuta, 
&;c. ;  very  common.     August. 

P.  Compositarum,  Sch. — Composite  brand,  on  leaves  of 
Geutaurea  nigra,  Hieraceum  sylvaticum,  Lapsana  com- 
munis, &c. ;  very  common.     August* 

P.  Glomerata,  Grev. — Ragwort  brand,  on  leaves  of  Senecio 
Jacobaea.    Birkdale  and  Gilbrook ;  rare.    August. 

P.  Anemones,  Pers. — Anemone  brand,  on  A.  nemerosa.  Wood- 
side.     April  and  May. 

P.  Caltha,  Lk. — Marsh  marigold  brand,  on  Oaltha  palustris. 
Birkdale;  rare.     September. 
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P.  Violarum,  Lk. — Violet  brandy  on  violets ;  very  common. 
Angnst. 

P.  Saxi/raffarum,  Schl. — ^Moschatel  brand,  on  the  stem  and 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  Adoxa  moschatellinai 
Bromborough  Woods ;  not  common.    April. 

P.  Pulverulentay  Grev. — Great  willow  herb  brand,  on  leaves 
of  Epilobium  hirsatum.     Gilbrook  ;  common.     August. 

P.  Prunorum,  Lk. — Plum  tree  brand,  on  Prunus  spinosa; 
not  uncommon.     September  and  October. 

OiEOMAOEI. 

Genus  Tilletia. 
r.  Caries,  Tul.  Bunt. — On  wheat ;  very  common.     August 

Genus  Ustilago. 

U.  Segetum,  Ditm. — Com  smut,  on  the  ears  of  com  and 
grasses ;  very  common.     August. 

U.  Urceolorum,  Tul. — Sedge  smut,  on  Garices ;  common. 
August  and  September. 

Genus  Uredo. 

U.  Potentillarumy  D.  0. — Potentilla  uredo,  on  leaves  of  Agri- 
mona  rupatoria  and  other  Rosacea ;  common.     July. 

U.  Orchidia.  (Martin's.)  (New  British  species.)  On  Listera 
ovata  and  Orchis  latifolia.   Crosby  sandhills.  June,  1865. 

Genus  Lecythea. 

L.  Buborum,  Lev. — Bramble  rust,  on  the  under  surface  of 
bramble  leaves ;  very  common.     July  and  August. 

Z.  Ro8(B,  Lev. — Rose  rast,  on  the  under  surface  of  rose 
leaves  ;  very  common.     August,  September. 

L.  Pojpulina,  Lev. — Poplar  rust,  on  the  birch  nut ;  uncommon. 
June  and  July. 

Z.  Epiteuy  Lev. — Tawny  willow  rust,  on  the  under  surface  of 
willow  leaves.    Birkdale ;  not  common.     August. 

Z.  Mixia,  Lev. — Orange  willow  rast,  on  both  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  of  willows.     Birkdale ;  not  common.     August. 

Z.  Saliceti,  Lev. — Common  willow  rust,  on  the  under  surface 
of  willow  leaves ;  common  everywhere.    August. 
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Oenub  Trichobasis. 

T.  Rubi^O'vera,  Lev. — Bound  com  rust,  on  grasses  and  com ; 
extremely  common.    July  to  September. 

T.  Linearis,  Lev. — Long  corn  rast^  on  leaves  and  sheaths  of 
com  and  grasses;  not  so  common  as  the  last.  Jnly  to 
September. 

T.  Senecionis,  B. — Groundsel  rust,  on  Senecio  vulgaris  at 
Garston,  on  the  road  to  Speke  Hall ;  and  more  common  on 
Senecio  sylvaticus,  Bidston  hill  and  Storeton  quarry. 
August. 

T.  CicAoracearum,  Lev.— Hawkweed  rust,  on  Garlina  vul- 
garis, Apargia  hispida,  centaurea  nigra,  &c. ;  very  common. 
August. 

T.  Labiatarum,  Lev. — Mint  mst,  on  Mentha  hirsuta.  Speke 
woods,  Bebington  and  Gilbrook ;  common.    August. 

T.  Faba,  Lev. — Bean  rust,  on  beans.  Bromborough.  August. 

T,  Suaveoleus,  Lev. — Sweet  smelling  rust,  covering  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  cnicus  arvensis. 
Birkdale ;  not  common.     August. 

T,  Polygonorum,  B. — Knot  grass  mst,  on  polygonum  avi- 
culare  and  P.  persicaria ;  common.     July  to  September. 

T,  Violarum,  B. — Violet  rust,  on  leaves  and  petioles  of 
violets ;  common.    July  and  August. 

Genus  Uromyces. 

U.  Apiculosay  Lev. — Short  stemmed  rust,  on  Lathyras  pra- 
tensis.  Bed  Noses,  New  Brighton,  and  on  clover  in  fields 
about  Walton  Gaol ;  not  uncommon.     September. 

U,  Ficaria,  Lev. — Pilewort  rust,  on  Banunculus  Ficaria. 
In  damp  woods ;  not  uncommon.    June. 

U.  Intrusa, — On  Alchemilla  vulgaris ;  common.    July. 

Genus  Coleosporium. 

C.  TusHlaginiSf  Lev. — Coltsfoot  mst,  on  the  under  surface 

of  the  leaves  of  Tussilago  forfara;   extremely  common. 

Autumn. 
C.  Pingue,  Lev.  —Tawny  rose  mst,  on  the  nerves  and  petioles 

of  the  leaves  of  roses ;  very  common  on  the  sandhills  on 

both  sides  of  the  Mersey.    July,  August. 
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C7.  Peicuiies,  Lev.— Butterbur  rust,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  Tussilago  petasites ;  not  uncommon.  Autumn* 

C.  Sauchi  arvensis^  Lev. — Sowthistle  rust^  on  Souchns 
arvensis ;  common.    July. 

C,  Rhinanihacearum,  Lev. — Cow  wheat  rust,  on  Euphrasia 
officinalis ;  very  common.    August,  September. 

EEYSIPHEL 

Genus  Ebtsiphe. 

S.  Linkii^  Lev. — Mugwort  blight,  on  the  under  surfiace  of 
leaves  of  Artemisia  vulgaris.  Bootle  and  Birkdaie ; 
common.     September. 

E.  Lamprocarpa,  Lev. — Composite  blight,  on  Plantago  major. 
Plentiful  in  fields  about  Wallasey  Church.     September. 

E,  Oraminis,  D.  C. — Grass  blight,  on  leaves  of  grasses ; 
common.    August,  September. 

E.  Martii,  Lk.— Pea  blight,  on  leaves  of  cultivated  pea ; 
common.    September. 

E.  Communis^  Schl. — Buttercup  blight,  on  polygonum  avi- 
culare,  Lathyrus  pratensis ;  extremely  common.  August 
and  September. 

E,  HorHdula. — New  British  species,  on  Cynoglossum  offi- 
cinalis.   New  Brighton.     September,  1865. 

HELMINTHOSPORIACE-S,  Corda. 

Genus  Cladosporium,  Lk. 

C.  Herharutn,  Lk. —  On  Iris-Pseudoacorus  and  various 
grasses ;  very  common.    August. 

Genus  Polythrincium,  Kze. 

P.  Tri/olii,  Kze — Forming  black  dots  on  clover;  very 
commoa     August 

TUBERCULARIACE^,  Corda. 

Genus  Tubercularia,  Tode. 

T.  Vulffarii^'^On  dead  sticks,  forming  little  tubercles  of  a 
reddish  colour ;  very  common.    August. 

7.  Vulgafis  Var  J9.  riiit.— On  bramble ;  common.    August. 
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SPHiERIACEI,  Fries. 

Genus  SpHiSRiA^  Haller. 

S.  Prunaslri. — On  decaying  branohes  of  Franus  spinosa ; 
common.     April. 

S.  Hedera, — On  leaves  of  ivy,  in  hedges,  and  about  old 
buildings ;  common.     October  and  November. 

Genus  Xtlonia,  Pers. 

X.  Rubrum. — On  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  Prunus 
spinosa;  common.    Autumn. 

BYSSINI,  Corda. 
Tribe  2.    PHTLLERIACEI,  Corda. 

Genus  Erineum,  Pers. 

JS,  PadL — In  round  patches,  on  Prunus  padus;  common. 
May. 

O^OMACEI. 

Genus  Cystopus. 

(7.  Candidus,  Lev. — Grucifer  white  rust,  on  Gapsella  bursa 
pastoris ;  very  common.    July. 

PUCCINI^L 

Genus  Triohobasis. 

T.  Fallens.  (New  British  Species.)  Spots  obliterated. 
Son  omphigenous,  numerous,  scattered,  subrotund  brown, 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  the  ruptured  epidermis. 
Spores  subovate,  pedicels  short,  hyaline  evanescent ;  epis- 
poie  vemicose.  (UredofaUens),  Demz.  Amr.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
ser.  3,  iii,  p.  357;  pi.  Crypt.  Exs.  ed.  i.  n.  1325;  ed.  ii, 
n.  725.  On  Yicia  sepium,  intermixed  with  the  puccinia 
hereafter  described.  (Gilbrook.)  Though  this  is  un- 
doubtedly nothing  more  than  the  Uredo  form  of  puooinia 
fallens,  I  have  preferred  assigning  to  it  a  name,  until  a  re- 
vision of  the  whole  of  this  order  takes  place,  and  the  forms 
under  which  the  same  species  occurs  cease  to  be  designated 
by  different  names,  and  become  associated  together  under 
their  proper  designation.    D.  B.  F.  M.  M.  C.  C.  9,  1866. 
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Genus  Puccinu. 

P.  Fallefis.  (New  Species.)  Maculis  obliterads ;  Soris 
amphigenis,  paucis,  sparsis,  rotundatis ;  sporidiis  obovatis 
longi  pedicellatis,  fulvis  vix  constrlctis  spisporio  Iffivi.  On 
yicia  sepium.  (Gilbrook.)  Sori,  few  and  small,  scattered, 
intermixed  with  pustules  of  Trichobasis.  Sporidia  obovate, 
on  rather  long  pedicels,  of  a  tawny  colour,  and  slightly 
constricted  at  the  septum.  Epispore,  smooth,  apparently 
not  common,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  undescribed. 
D.  B.  F.  M.  0.  C.  p.  9,  1866, 

OiEOMAOEI. 

Genus  Uromyces. 

U.  Polygoni,  (New  British  Species.)  Cauline.  Son,  elon- 
gated and  confluent,  convex,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  ruptured  epidermis.  Sporidia  subglobose  or  globose, 
smooth,  yellowish  brown  ;  pedicels  very  long,  thick  hyaline, 
persistent.  Fuckel-fungi  Bhen,  Exs.  n.  899  ("  Capitularia 
"  polygoni ") ;  Babh.  Bot.  Zeit.  1851,  p.  449  ;  Herb.  Myc, 
ed.  I  n.  1995;  Fung.  Eur.  n.  J  85.  "  Uredo  longipes," 
Lasch ;  U.  clavigara,  Lascb,  fide,  Babh.  "  Puccinia  vagi- 
"  nalium*'  Link.  sp.  pi.  (in  part),  on  the  stems  of  Polygonum 
aviculare ;  Bootle.  I  do  not  see  that  this  species  offers 
any  features  whereby  its  separation  from  Uromyces  can  be 
maintained.  Hence  I  have  not  adopted  Dr.  Babenhorst's 
genus  Capitularia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  FuckeFs 
genus  puccinella,  which  I  believe  that  the  author  himself 
has  abandoned.    D.  B.  F.  M.  G.  G.  p.  10,  1865. 

Genus  Uredo. 

XJ,  Orchidis,  (New  British  Species.)  Mart.  Amphigenous, 
spots  reddish  brown.  Sori  subrotund,  arranged  in  circles, 
often  confluent.  Sporidia  subglobose,  golden  yellow. 
Mart.  H.  Mosq.  229;  Gooke,  Fungi  Brit,  Exs.  n.  61. 
Uredo  confluens  v.  orchidis.  Alb.  and  Sch.  p.  122.  Uredo 
circinalis  a  orchidis,  Strauss,  wett.  Amr.  ii,  88.  Gsoma 
orchidium  Lk.  sp.  pi.  ii,  p.  9.  On  leaves  of  Listera  oyata 
and  orchis  latifolia;  Crosby,  June,  1865.  D.  B.  F. 
M.  0.  0.  p.  12. 


SOME  INTEEESTING 

FEATUBES  OF  A  NEGLECTED  ROMAN  STATION, 

BROUGH-UNDER-STAINMOOR. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith, 

(Bead  Jahuabt  4th,  1860.) 


That  Brongh-imder-StaiQmoor  in  Westmoreland  is  the  site 
of  a  Roman  Station  no  English  antiquary  has,  I  belieye, 
refused  to  accept  as  a  fact,  although  some  sceptical  writers, 
apparently  with  very  little  reason,  have  questioned  if  not 
denied  its  identification  with  the  Vertera  of  the  Roman 
Itinera^  as  fully  accredited  by  our  good  old  authorities, 
Camden,  Horsley,  Burton  and  Gough.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  to  find  the  ablest  archeeologists  of  the  present  day 
coinciding  with  their  worthy  predecessors — the  approaching 
lines  of  the  Roman  roadway  being  still  traceable,  whilst  the 
distances  irom  clearly  recognised  stations  alike  prove  con- 
firmatory of  the  earlier  appropriation.     Horsley  remarks* — 

VertersB  is  no  doubt  rightly  fixed  at  Brugh-under-Stanemore. 

The  course  of  the  military  way  is  absolutely  certain.    The 

remains  are  generally  so  grand,  and  it  is  so  rarely  interrupted, 
**  and  then  only  for  so  short  a  space,  that  we  never  have  the 
"  least  difficulty  about  it.  And  thus  it  continues  to  go  on  by 
**  Bowes  to  Cataract." 

The  approaches  from  the  south-east  are  yet  unusually 

•  Brii,  Bom,,  p.  410. 
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interesting  to  the  antiquary,  who,  starting  say  from  Brongh 
Hall,  near  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gataractoninm,  pursues  the  Watling  Street  to  Greta  Bridge, 
near  which  is  a  small  Boman  camp,  situate  between  the  Greta 
and  one  of  its  no  less  picturesque  tributaries  called  Tutta^  a 
name  evidently  derived  from  one  of  the  presiding  goddesses 
of  the  Latins,  Tutela,  About  this  intrenched  mound,  as  the 
poet  says — 

"  Baised  by  that  Legion,  long  renowned, 
"  Whose  Totive  shrine  attests  their  claim 
**  Of  pious,  fiedthftd,  conquering  flune,"— 

several  inscribed  stones,  including  an  altar  dedicated  by  the 
Sixth  legionaries,  have  been  found,  and  are  now  preserved  at 
the  neighbouring  Bokeby  HaU.  Hence  the  visitor  proceeds 
directly  west,  leaving  Barnard  Castle  to  the  north,  through 
Bowes,  formerly  Lavatrse,  where  inscribed  stones  have  also 
occurred,  and  commences  the  rise  of  Stainmoor  or  Stanemore, 
one  of  the  most  dreary  and  inhospitable  of  the  many  elevated, 
rocky  and  barren  moorland  regions  which,  throughout  its 
great  extent,  mark  the  western  confines  of  the  Yorkshire 
province.  Dr.  Gale  seems  to  have  dubbed  this  "Arabia  Petrsea" 
of  the  north  of  England,  Saxetum.  From  Bowes  to  Brough 
the  distance  is  only  about  thirteen  miles ;  yet  throughout  the 
greater  portion  no  house  is  to  be  met  with  save  the  Spitlai 
and  toll-house  near  the  summit.  The  former  (often  spelled 
Spittle)  is  a  modification  of  the  ancient  hospital  given  to  the 
Nunnery  of  Maryke  before  1171.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
advance  is  the  toll-gate  and  house  where  formerly  the  remains 
of  a  Boman  miliary  or  mile  stone  was  standing,  all  the  relics 
of  its  original  inscription  being  GOHV.  A  few  hundred 
yards  nearer  Brough,  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  stone  pillar  or 
cross  appears,  called  indifferently  Roy,  Bey  and  Bere  Cross  ; 
in  some  recent  maps  (as  Phillip's)  being  still  more  barbarously 
corrupted  into  Bear-aros^,    An  ancient  pillar  would  seem  to 
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hove  been  ereoted  here^by  a  so-called  Kinff  Marius,  *^  supposed 
by  some  to  be  Arviragus  the  Briton ;  others  contend  for  his 
being  that  Marias  who  was  elected  Emperor  in  opposition 
to  OalUenus,  and  is  reported  by  historians  to  have  been  so 
strong  that,  instead  of  veins  in  his  fingers,  he  had 
sinews »"*  (!)  In  place  of  the  earlier  monument,  for  snch 
there  was^  by  whomsoever  raised^  a  cross  was  erected  shortly 
sabseqnent  to  the  Conquest,  to  commemorate  William's  ratifi- 
cation of  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  the 
latter  having  thereby  agreed  to  do  homage  to  the  Oonqueror 
for  that  part  of  Northumberland  lying  between  the  Tweed, 
Oumberland  and  this  very  Stanemoor,  where  moreover  it  was 
arranged  "  to  raise  a  cross  with  the  King  of  England's  image 
upon  one  side,  and  that  of  the  King  of  Scotland  on  the 
other.  It  was  called  Bere  Gross,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gross 
of  the  Kings."t  The  relic  of  this  shaft  now  retains  no 
mark.  It  is  fixed  in  a  socket  of  stone  close  to  the  road  side, 
and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  Boman  camps  existing 
even  in  the  North  of  England;  and  although  the  surface 
within  is  somewhat  undulated,  yet  the  various  compartments, 
together  with  the  Decuman  and  other  main  gates,  can  be 
traced  very  distinctly.  Farther  down  the  western  declivity 
of  Stainmoor — to  the  left  pf  this,  the  Maiden  Way — and 
adjacent  to  a  branch  road  from  it  to  Caer-vorran  on  the  Wall, 
a  second  Boman  camp,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  to  be 
seen.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Maiden  Gastle," 
in  common  with  others  in  England,  a  second  existing  at  no 
great  distance  at  Old  Durham,  whilst  a  much  finer  example 
is  extant  in  Dorsetshire.  From  the  following  description 
rendered  us  by  Leland,  it  formerly  exhibited  many  features  of 
interest  now  lost,  appearing  little  more  than  a  rectangular 

•  Tteb.  Pollio  in  Tit  ejus.    Qnugh's  Camden,  yol.  iii. 
f  BoetkiM,  SUL  Lib.,  zii,  p.  207. 
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earthwork.  '^  Ther  is  a  place  an  VIII  mile  plain  west  from 
''Bowis  a  thoroughfare  in  Richmondshire  cawUed  Maiden 
'*  Castle,  where  is  a  great  round  kepe,  a  60  foot  in  cumpace, 
"  of  rude  stones,  sum  smawl,  sum  big,  and  be  set  in  formaan 
*'ppramidts,  and  in  the  top  of  them  all  is  set  one  stone  «• 
"  conum,  being  a  yard  and  half  in  length,  so  that  the  whole 
**  may  be  counted  an  18  foot  high,  and  is  set  on  a  hill  in  the 
"  very  edge  of  Stanemore^  and  this  is  a  limes  between  Bich- 
''mondshire  and  Westmoreland.  *  *  •  Maiden  Castle, 
*^  where  now  there  is  nothing  but  a  hill  dyked,  is  hard  by  the 
"  east  side  of  Wathelyng  Street,  five  miles  a  this  side 
"  Brough."* 

From  the  north-west  or  mouth  of  the  Eden,  which^  with  its 
tributaries,  waters  the  district,  the  ancient  approach  to  Brongh 
lay  by  Carlisle  and  Wheallep  (now  Whelp)  Castle,  the 
remains  of  the  latter  having  almost  if  not  wholly  disappeared, 
incorporated,  in  common  with  those  of  the  Roman  station 
here,  in  the  buildings  of  the  modern  village  of  Kirby-thore.  A 
short  distance  thence,  and  the  site  of  a  large  camp  is  reached, 
800  yards  long  by  150  wide,  commanded  by  '^a  small  fort, 
"  called  Maiden-hold,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  guard-house 
''  or  watch-tower  of  the  camp,  and  by  its  name  may  possibly 
"  have  some  relation  to  the  '  Maiden  Way,'  at  Kirby  Thore, 
'^and  'Maiden  Castle,'  upon  Stainmore."t  It  seems  rather 
difficult  to  determine  which  roads  or  portions  of  roads  properly 
bore  the  designation  of  Maiden  way  ;  but  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  judge,  it  commences  at  Sol  way  Frith,  the  ancient  "  I  tunes 
'^^stuarium,"  proceeding  by  Carlisle,  Wheallep  Castle  and 
Brough,  over  Stainmoor  into  the  Brigantian  territory.  A 
northern  branch  of  the  same  name  branched  ofif  to  the  north- 

•  IHn.,  ▼,  lie ;  Tiii,  70. 

f  Bom  i,  881,  385,  vide  QovgKs  Oamden,  iii,  p.  413.  For  remarks  upon  the 
etymology  of  these  names,  vide  Mr.  Pegge,  in  OentUman*s  Magazine,  1756, 
Tol.  xzT,  378.    Mi.  Gongh  derives  Maiden  from  Jkfai-dun,  a  great  ridge. 
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east  from  near  Wheallep  Castle  to  Caer-vorran,  near  Thirl- 
wall  Castle  (Magna),  on  the  Great  Wall  of  Hadrian,  passing 
en  route  an  intermediate  station  by  Whitley  Castle  (Alione), 
where  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii  erected  a  palace  for  the 
Emperor  Caracalla.* 

Between  Kirby  There  and  Brongh,  by  the  Roman  road, 
and  near  Sandford  field  comer,  several  considerable  tnmuli 
appear,  varying  from  ninety  to  forty  paces  in  circumference, 
from  the  largest  of  which  a  sword  with  curiously  engraved 
handle,  and  spear  heads,  with  the  remains  of  a  helmet  and 
shield,  were  excavated  in  1766,  two  small  camps  or  outposts 
lying  near  upon  elevated  situations.  On  this,  the  western 
side  of  the  station,  the  cemetery  would  be  located,  and  the 
tumuli  may  be  regarded  as  the  sepulchral  mounds  raised  over 
bodies  of  superior  officers. 

Having  thus  heralded  the  remarkable  approaches  to  Verterse, 
though  necessarily  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  the  place  itself 
might  witli  good  reason  be  supposed  by  readers  to  have 
received  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  antiquaries. 
Such,  however,  has  by  no  means  been  the  case ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  occurrence  here  of  a  certain  class  of  objects  of 
great  rarity,  if  not  peculiar  to  this  station,  we  should  probably 
possess  no  recent  notice  or  information  whatever  concerning 
a  very  interesting  military  post,  in  despite  of  its  shewn  close 
connection  with  one  of  the  central  stations  upon  the  line  of 
Hadrian's  Great  Wall,  as  also  with  its  western  termination. 

Brough  appears  to  have  been  almost  unregarded  by  Leland, 
who  merely  notes  that  "  Eydon  Ryver  runnyth  within  a 
"  Quarter  of  a  Myle  of  Brough."  But  even  this  is  an  error, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  small  streams  which  here  unite  their 
waters  form  only  a  tributary  of  that  river,  which  does  not  run 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  place.    Burton  in  his  Com- 

*  Ooughfs  Camden,  iii,  p.  430. 
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mentafies  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus^*  %kj%  '^  Yertene,  it  is 
"  thonght,  stood  not  far  off  Itune  or  Eden  in  Westmoreland, 
^'  where  it  joins  itself  with  other  streams.  Now  it  is  decayed 
''  into  a  small  village,  and  its  name  is  turned  among  us  into 
'^  Burgh.  For  oar  countrymen  call  it  Burgh-under-Stanemore ; 
"  or,  as  our  monks  name  it  Burgus  sub  Saxeto.  Vegetius 
"  tells  us  that,  under  the  later  emperors,  small  castles,  con- 
'Wenient  for  war  and  well  stored  with  com  for  provision, 
"  began  to  be  called  Bargi,  and  that  the  Burgundians  had 
their  name  from  living  in  such ;  Paulus  Orosius  is  sufficient 
author.  Camden  does  boldly  assure  that  this  Bui^h  was 
this  Vertera^  both  in  regard  of  the  exact  distance  from  the 
''  next  stations  on  both  sides,  Brovoniaca  and  Lavatne,  our 
miles  being  resolved  into  the  Italick;  as  also  because  it 
stands  upon  the  Highway  whose  ridge  here  plainly  appears. 
"  The  name  of  this  station  in  the  Notitia  had  quite  perished, 
"  had  it  not  been  recovered  out  of  this  place  (Antoninus)  ; 
for  before,  it  was  Veneris^  Veterum,  without  sense  or  proba- 
bility of  tolerable  meaning.  But  finding  it  here  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  lasted  so  long  till  the  Roman  power  expired  in 
"  the  Island." 

Mr.  John  Clayton,  in*  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boaoh  Smith,  f 
remarks,  "  I  think  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  Horsley 
'^was  right  in  treating  the  station  of  Brough-upon-  (?) 
**  Stanmore  as  the  Fertera  of  the  Notitia  and  of  Antonine's 
Itinerary,  X  The  remains  of  the  Roman  road  in  this  district 
are  very  palpable,  and  mark  distinctly  the  course  of  the 
second  Iter  of  the  Itinerary.  There  is  no  reasonable 
ground  to  doubt  that  Eirby  Thore  is  rightly  assumed  to  be 
"  Brovonacfle,  the  next  station  on  the  north.  Moving  south- 
ward, we  then  come  to  Brough-on-  (?)  Stanmore,  then  to 

•  Iter  II,  p.  120.  f  OoU,  AnHqua,  toL  tI,  p.  119. 

{  Brii.  JZomoJio,  p.  410. 
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"  Bowes-on-Stanmore,  and  then  to  Cataracionium,  of  wbioh 
"  there  is  no  doubt.  With  the  fixed  points  of  Brovonaceee 
''  and  Cataractonium^  we  are,  I  think,  relieved  from  any  diffi- 
''  culty  as  to  Yerteree,  which  has  been  a  mountain  stronghold 
"in  a  mineral  district.  The  Eden  Valley  railroad  now 
"  passes  (?)  the  ancient  station."  The  notes  of  interrogation 
are  the  writer  s ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Brough  is  no  more 
situate  upon  Stainmoor  than  London  upon  Houndslow  Heath ; 
or  our  neighbouring  Birkenhead  upon  Bidston  Hill.  It  is 
surprising  that  Mr.  Clayton  should  have  faUen  into  such  an 
error,  inasmuch  as  the  early  authors  are  all  very  clear, 
including  Horsley,  whom  he  quotes ;  whilst  Burton,  as  we 
have  seen,  emphatically  describes  it  Sub  Saxeto,  Again  the 
Eden  valley  railway  is  asserted  to  pass  Brough.  Hence, 
most  strangers  would  naturally  conclude  this  town  to  be,  say, 
within  a  mile  at  least  of  the  line«  instead  of  which  the  nearest 
station,  that  of  Eirby-Stephen,  situate  almost  opposite  is 
^ve  miles  distant  I 

Mr.  Boach  Smith  proceeds — "  At  Verteree  was  stationed, 
it  appears  by  the  Notitia,  a  body  of  troops  called  Directores, 
under  a  prefect,  Prefectus  Numeri  Directorum  Ferteris ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  what  country  or  place  these 
"  Directores  came ;  and  the  same  with  the  Exploratores  and 
"  Defensores  of  the  station  preceding,  and  of  that  following, 
*'  Yerters.  /  am  not  aware  that  any  inscriptions  have  ever 
"  been  discovered  at  Brought  neither  am  I  in  possession  of 
''  any  clear  details  respecting  the  station.  This  and  the 
"  station  immediately  adjoining  do  not  seem  to  have  yet 
"  received  tike  attention  they  deserve."* 

It  may  be  advisable  here  to  introduce  a  short  sketch  of  the 
present  aspect  of  Brough,  this  small  town  being  divided  into 
two  sections  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  Ghurch-Brough  and 

«  ColL  ^ftttfifo,  Ti,  p.  119. 
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Market  Brough,  whilst  Brough-Sowerby  is  an  outlying  hamlet 
a  mile  distant.  Market-Brongh  is  the  modem  town,  nestling 
under  rising  grounds  which  swell  upward  into  Stainmoor  on 
the  N.E. ;  it  still  possesses  a  market,  but  since  the  Eden 
Valley  Railway  was  opened,  has  lost  its  old  and  daily  mail- 
coaoh  communication  with  Barnard  Castle  and  has  assumed 
all  the  dull  and  drowsy  appearance  of  a  south-country  town. 
The  historic  associations  all  centre  in  the  hamlet  of  Church- 
Brough,  where,  around  the  old  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  on 
the  rise  towards  the  early  English  castle  of  the  Cliffords, 
cluster  the  humble  cottages  and  farm-house  with  its  outbuild- 
ings, the  latter  formed  £rom  the  ruins.  A  little  below  the 
adjacent  bridge,  but  higher  than  the  castle-mound,  two  moun- 
tain streams,  the  Augill  Beck,  from  Market-Brough,  and  the 
Swindale  Beck  unite,  and  the  vastly  increased  volume  thence 
accruing,  more  especially  after  heavy  rains,  undermines  the 
north  base  of  the  mound  and  the  bank  of  an  opposite 
meadow,  when  the  earthy  matter  being  carried  away,  coins 
and  other  relics  in  metal  &c.,  are  deposited  among  the  stones 
and  pebbles  of  the  river's  bed.  From  the  mediceval  castle 
having  been  occupied  for  many  centuries,  the  result  is  the  oc- 
currence here  of  numerous  coeval  remains  mixed  with  others  of 
Roman  fabrication,  the  latter,  however,  greatly  preponderating. 
In  many  cases,  as  in  the  objects  appertaining  to  the  caparison 
of  horses,  great  discrimination  and  caution  are  necessary  accu- 
rately to  determine  their  paternity.  In  the  neighbourhood  all 
fall  under  the  designation  of  *'  Castle's  Brass,"  and  as  some  of 
the  older  collectors  have  unfortunately  been  in  the  habit  of 
cleaning  up  what  they  find,  the  brassy-bronze  of  the  Roman 
and  the  brass  of  the  Norman  prove  similar  in  colour  and  it  is 
only  in  a  few  small  articles  of  latten  (or  12-15  century  brass) 
that  a  more  lurid  colour  appears. 

Upon  visiting  the  spot  in  August  last  it  was  the  opinioti  of 
the  writer^  which  he  now  holds  yet  more  strongly,  that  the 
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Castle,  built,  it  is  said,  to  fortify  the  pass  of  Stainxnoor  by 
Roger  de  Meschines,^  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
erected  upon  part  of  the  naturally  elevated  mound,  abutting 
upon  the  river,  originally  occupied  by  the  Roman  Castrum ; 
the  area  being  at  the  same  time  divided  in  twain,  through  the 
formation  of  a  fosse  or  moat,  yet  remaining  and  of  consider- 
able depth  near  the  stream.  Now,  not  only  are  inscribed 
stones  unknown,  but  foundations  of  buildings  necessary  to 
attest  the  precise  site  of  the  Boman  station  are  equally  absent. 
Assuming,  however,  the  Castrum  to  have  stood,  as  suggested, 
upon  the  '*  Castle  Hill/'  a  clue  to  the  mystery  is  at  once 
obtained.  The  Keep,  certainly  not  older  than  the  eleventh 
century,  yet  retains  the  name  of  the  Roman  Tower,  and 
probably  where  the  earlier  foundations  themselves  were  not 
availed  of  in  situ,  the  material  would  be  careftdly  removed 
for  incorporation  with,  if  not  as  feeing  to,  the  massive  walls 
of  the  Norman  fortress. 

But  if  large  dibris  of  the  ancient  Verteree  is  apparently 
wanting,  abundant  evidence  of  a  long  continued  Boman  occu- 
pation is  supplied  in  the  numberless  coins  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  have  been  found,  with  other  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment. Sir  George  Musgrave,  of  Eden  Hall,  possesses,  it  is  said, 
a  collection  of  these ;  but  perhaps  the  largest  cabinet  of  Brough 
relics  is  that  owned  by  Miss  Hill,  of  Appleby  and  Bath, 
collected  chiefly  by  her  relative,  the  late  John  Hill  Esq.,  who, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  left  no  memoranda  of  the  objects, 
or  notices  of  his  experiences  and  observations  upon  a  site  in 
which  he  was  known  to  be  deeply  interested.  An  exciseman, 
long  located  here,  but  whose  name  has  not  reached  me  and 
whose  address  is  now  unknown,  is  stated  to  have  made  a  fair 
collection,  and  I  believe  only  the  remains  of  one  local  hoard 
exist 

*  Who  also  erected  the  castles  of  Appleby,  Pendragon  and  Bro«shami  all  in 
ikut  Eden  Valley.— ^iie  Whitakei^s  ffist.  Craven. 
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It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  coioa  foimd  hexe  in  xeoent 
times  have,  by  sale,  been  dispersed  through  the  country,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  are  mainly  lost  to  Brough  and  to  its 
history.  It  is  consequently  all  the  nu>re  necessary  to  record 
the  writer's  observations,  deduced  from  what  could  be  seen, 
and  information  gathered  from  collectors,  old  and  young. 

Synopsis  of  Brough  Relics. 

Coins. — The  earliest  are  of  silver,  of  the  Boman  Consular 
families — Antonia,  Cassia  and  others — with  large  and  middle 
brass  of  the  Caesars,  from  Claudius  to  Domitian  and  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  latter.  Small  brass  of  the  later 
empire  are  numerous,  in  very  poor  condition,  showing  long 
service,  with  minimi,  or  the  small  pieces  presumed  to  have 
been  made  in  imitation  of  these  by  the  abandoned  Boman- 
British  population  about  the  fifth  century. 

Ornaments. — Brooches  of  the  harp  shape  in  bronze,  com* 
mon ;  a  few  are  penannular ;  one  (pi.  I,  fig.  7)  of  a  scarce 
rectangular  Etruscan  design ;  a  few  medieval  /ermails  or 
ring-brooches.  One  object,  representing  a  Roman  standard, 
(fig.  10)  has  evidently  been  fixed  in  some  larger  article,  and 
it  seems  other  examples  of  similar  shape  have  occuzred. 
Studs  are  numerous,  many  being  enamelled  in  scarlet,  green 
or  light  blue ;  a  fine  round  one  (fig.  8)  has  evidently  occupied 
the  place  of  a  brooch,  perhaps  on  the  shoulder :  Uus  rare 
ornament  is  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  beautifnUy 
engraved  with  a  double  border  of  the  Vitruvian  scroll  pattern, 
an  intermediate  one  of  trefoil  leaves  having  been  chased  with 
silver,  two  fragments  only  of  which  remain.  Beads  of  brass, 
glass  and  amber,  all  plain. 

Amulets. — Chiefly  of  bronze,  including  many  varieues  of 
the  heart  shape  (fig.  9  has  been  looped)  and  a  large  proportion 
of  phallffi  ;  one  of  pewter,  lately  found,  bears  an  imperial  or 
other  bust,  and  is  further  described  under  the  head  of  seals. 


roman  objects  of  sronzf] 
u;;d  at  brouoh,  westmoreianix 
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DoHHSTic  Implements  &c. — Pins  and  needles;  nails; 
j^iandles  of  basins ;  ligolse  and  other  spoons,  all  in  bronze ; 
keys,  in  bronze  and  iron ;  pottery,  various,  including  some 
Samian  and  a  little  mediaeyal. 

Weapons. — Spear  and  lance  heads,  various. 

HoBSE  Tbappings. — Bings,  hooks,  hasps,  buckles,  tags 
and  ornaments  of  straps  (some  medisaval)  including  the  head 
of  a  stag  in  brass  and  originally  gilt. 

Psvn^R  Seals. — These  articles  have  already  been  referred 
to,  but  not  by  name ;  they  constitute  as  yet  the  remarkable 
product  of  Yerteroe,  seeing  that  with  the  sole  exception  of 
some  half  a  dozen  (two  of  which  belong  to  a  later  Soman 
period),  no  similar  objects  are  known  to  have  been  found  at 
any  other  Boman  station  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  such  even  remain  unrecorded  on  the  Continent. 
When  first  noticed  they  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  being 
undervalued  were  destroyed.  Those  preserved  are  chiefly  in 
the  collection  of  Miss  Hill,  who  probably  owns  several 
hundred.  Their  shape  is  round,  oval  or  rectangular,  the  faces 
impressed  apparently  from  personal  seals  or  stamps  with  let- 
ters &c.,  with  a  small  proportion  from  gems.  Most  of  them 
bear  trace  of  attachment  by  a  thread  or  string.  One  gentle- 
man alone  has  as  yet  written  upon  these  remarkable  objects, 
and  his  valuable  comments  are  added  with  the  proviso  that 
pewter  rather  than  lead  is  their  correct  designation,  inasmuch 
as  they  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  tin.*  The  writer  was 
assured  by  the  old  vandal-blacksmith  who,  with  one  of  his 
sons,  first  collected  these  pieces,  melting  them  down  by  half 
a  pound  at  a  time,  that  the  produce  was  ever  in  the  greatest 
request  for  soldering  purposes  by  all  the  tinkers  of  the  country 
side  !    The  accompanying  pi.  II  depicts  twelve  hitherto  unpu- 

•  A  proleaflionfll  assayer  demands  two  ounces  of  the  metal  to  operate  npon-^ 
a  greater  eaerifice  of  such  rarities  than  can  be  afforded.  In  de&alt  of  the  de- 
siderated analysis,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  addition  to  tin,  zinc  and  a 
amaU  proportion  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  have  been  detected. 
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blished  types  or  varietieB  of  the  Brough  seals  from  the  irnteat's 
small  collection  (all  drawn,  like  the  ornaments,  of  the  actaal 
size),  eight  of  which  bear  dn  inscription  upon  either  side — and 
three  upon  one  side  only,  the  reverse  being  plain.  The  re- 
maining four  appear  to  have  been  struck  from  intagliate  gems 
and  merit  a  little  additional  description.  No.  9  upon  one  side 
displays  several  letters  in  an  oblong  facet,  the  reverse  bearing 
a  thunderbolt  below  a  trophy  of  arms,  with  a  star  upon  either 
hand.  No.  10  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  approach  yery 
nearly  to  an  example  in  the  British  Museum,  shortly  to  be 
mentioned,  in  which  a  bust  appears  between  two  capital  letters ; 
but  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  Brough  seal  a  supposed  G 
in  front  of  the  face  disappears,  whilst  the  presumed  R  or  B 
behind  the  neck  becomes  resolved  into  the  head  of  a  cadiiceus, 
suggesting  the  bust  to  have  been  intended  for  that  of  Mercury, 
which  is  most  probable,  the  apparent  beard  being  merely  an  in- 
crustation upon  the  metal.  This  impression  has  evidently  been 
originally  made  with  a  loop  for  suspension  and  been  worn  as 
an  amulet ;  the  reverse  is  quite  plain.  The  subject  of  No.  I  ], 
a  contest  between  a  satyr  and  a  goat,  is  of  frequent  recurrence 
upon  Roman  gems,  its  animated  character  constituting  it  a 
favourite ;  the  form  is  circular  like  that  of  No.  12,  which  bears 
a  small  imperial  bust,  but  this  is  di£Scult  to  appropriate, 
from  the  indistinctness  of  the  features. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith,  who  has  engraved  upwards  of  thirty 
varieties  of  these  seals  in  his  Collectanea  Antiqua*  remarks — 
"  The  leaden  seals  etched  are  a  new  contribution  to  our  English 
archeeological  materials.  Similar  examples  of  the  Roman 
period  have  not,  I  believe,  been  published  as  discovered  in 
this  country.  Three  of  these  and  a  duplicate  were  picked 
*'  up  at  Felix-stowe,  in  Suffolk ;  the  others  were  found  at 
''Brough,  in  Westmoreland.     These  seals  were  fastened  to 

•  Vol.  iii,  p.   107,  pi.  XXXU.    The  yuioiis  references  to  the  plates  an 
neoessarily  omitted. 
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"  merchandize  of  some  kind  by  strings  which  passed  through 
"  the  centre,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  leaden  seals  or  bulla 
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were  affixed  to  Papal  deeds ;  the  string  was  laid  across  the 
molten  metal,  which  was  then  stamped  on  one  or  both  sides. 
Interesting  examples  of  leaden  seals,  still  attached  to  the 
strings  which  fastened  the  bandages  of  a  Greejk  mummy, 
are  preserred  in  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  Two  of  them  are  engraved  in  pi.  XI  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  They  are  apparently 
of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
portraits  upon  them.  Another  in  the  British  Museum, 
separated  from  its  original  attachment,  is  in  the  general 
**  Boman  collection.^  It  bears  a  naked  male  head  between 
**  the  letters  B  and  C.  These  are  all  the  examples  I  have  as 
*'  yet  been  able  to  consult." 

It  may  be  well  here  to  note  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
leaden  seals  in  the  river  Bug  (Lithuania),  but  they  prove  to  be 
of  much  later  fabrication  than  our  Brough  examples.  Many  of 
their  designs  appear  identical  with  potters'  marks  beneath 
crocks  of  an  early  Gothic  period,  found  also  in  central  Europe. 
All  the  impressions  are  very  curious  and  they  seem  to  bespeak 
a  commingled  Greek,  Etruscan,  Egyptian,  Bunio  and  Gothic 
origin.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Bev.  H.  M.  Scarth, 
of  Bath,  author  of  Aqua  Solis,  we  are  indebted  for  the  illus- 
trations of  these  remarkable  rarities,  now  exhibited  for 
comparison. 

Mr.  Boach  Smith  continues — "  The  designs  upon  some  of 
''  our  seals  have  been  taken  apparently  from  engraved  stones  ; 
"  the  owners  using  them  as  merchants'  or  traders'  marks.  The 
"  others  were  of  a  more  explicit  kind,  as  they  bear  inscriptions 
which  either  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  to  which  they 
were  affixed,  or  to  the  makers  or  traders ;  or  it  may  have 
been  to  both.  At  present  I  have  no  means  at  hand  for  com- 

*  AnU,  p.  148. 
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"  parison  and  cannot  confidently  apply,  towards  interpreting 
"  the  abbreviated  words  and  the  numerals,  the  formula  used 
*'  for  reading  stamps  on  other  works  of  ancient  art.  OF.  is 
"  probably  for  officina,  as  upon  the  fictile  ware,  and  the 
reverses  of  most  seem  to  indicate  personal  names.  The 
country  from  which  they  came  is  also  doubtful.  Their 
"  general  character,  however,  seems  to  bespeak  a  Phcenician 
"  origin ;  the  reverses  ZA6  and  IVB  sound  very  mach  like 
"  Funic  names ;  the  ornaments  upon  some  resemble  those  on 
''  certain  Celtiberian  coins,  and  the  last  letter  upon  one  seems 
"  decidedly  the  Celtiberian  S."* 

In  a  more  recently  issued  partf  of  the  same  valuable  woi^ 
two  additional  plates  of  these  seals  are  introduced,  with  the 
following  observations  : — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  add 
'*  much  with  confidence  to  the  remarks  which  accompany  the 
first  plate.  At  the  same  time  I  could  not  hesitate  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  placing  upon  permanent  and 
available  record  further  examples  of  these  seals,  hitherto  so 
'*  rare  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  antiquaries.  Two  in 
'^  the  plates  have  on  one  side  LEGII  and  on  the  other  EX  P. 
These  may  without  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  second  legion; 
of  this  type  there  are  several  examples  (see  our  pi.  11,  fig.  2.) 
Oil  NEB  may  be  interpreted  cohors  II  Nerviorum  ;  GHAE 
may  be  cohors  II  jEliay  and  HIS  may  mean  cohors  His- 
'* panarium.  Another  type  reads  C  VII TB ;  this  may  mean 
"  cohors  VII  Thracum  or  Trevirorum,  and  further  varieties 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  explained  as  indicative  of  other 
cohorts,  all  probably  located  in  Britain.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  to  suggest  a  reason  in  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  these  seals  being  discovered  in  such  numbers  at 
''  Brough,  and  so  rarely  at  other  places,  the  sites  of  Bomaa 
''  military  stations.    Not  a  single  example,  so  far  as  I  am 

•  OoU.  AnHqua,  toL  iu,  197-8.        ♦  Ibid,  ▼ol.  Ti,  U7-U0,  pi.  !«,  17. 
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^  aware,  has  been  detected  among  the  miscellaneous  remains 
"  found  at  London,  Colchester,  Exeter,  Wroxeter  and  other 
'*  localities  which  contain  the  ruins  of  Boman  towns ;  so 
that  it  would  seem,  as  the  inscriptions  appear  to  indicate, 
that  these  seals  were  appended  to  some  kind  of  property 
belonging  to  military  bodies.  But  it  is  equally  difScult  to 
understand  how  so  many  should  have  found  their  way  to 
this  particular  station ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose 
they  were  manufactured  there,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
used,  and  indeed  must  have  been ;  for,  being  complete,  the 
holes  through  them  shew  the  two  parts  had  been  united  over 
the  string  or  silk  which  attached  them  to  the  objects  they 
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"  were  intended  to  authenticate.  ♦  *  *  The  reverses  of 
''some  have  abbreviations  which  may  be  personal  names, 
''  while  some  resemble  figures  upon  coins  and  gems ;  among 
them  was  a  coin  of  Domitian  in  lead.  /  am  disposed  to 
assign  them  all  to  the  higher  empire.  One  (fig.  2,  pi.  XVII), 
as  before  observed,  does  not  belong  to  the  collection  from 
Brough,  being  no  doubt  of  foreign  extraction.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  may  be  compared  with 
figs.  2  and  5  in  plate  Vll  of  Ficoroni's  Piomhi  Antichi,  a 
"  work  which  contains  a  large  number  of  examples  of  Boman 
seals  in  lead ;  hut  they  throw  no  light  whatever  upon  those 
from  Brough,  A  few  years  since  two  very  interesting  and 
extremely  rare  leaden  seals  were  found  at  Bichborough,  in 
one  of  the  rubbish  pits  outside  the  castrum,  and  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bolfe  to  Mr.  M^yer.  They  are  of  the  em- 
peror Gonstantine  and  apparently  firom  the  same  matrix. 
The  inscription  round  a  young  laureated  head  reads — 
'  Gonstantinus,  P.  Aug.'  The  workmanship  is  good  and 
''  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  coins  of  the  period.  Most 
"probably  they  had  been  attached  to  letters  or  edicts  by 
"  means  of  a  string,  the  marks  of  which  are  perceptible  in 
"  both." 
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After  thns  supplying  all  that  one  of  the  most  able  and 
painstaking  antiquaries  of  our  day  has  been  able  to  state  and 
opine  relative  to  this  series  of  unique  relics,  it  may  seem  pre- 
sumptuous  in  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  to  add  any 
remarks  of  his  own.  He  ventures,  nevertheless,  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Boach  Smith's  latest  observations  are  the  best,  and 
that  we  must  look  rather  to  a  military  than  a  manufacturing 
origin  for  these  pieces,  a  large  proportion  of  which  seem  to 
bear  inscriptions  more  or  less  abbreviated — embracing  the 
name  of  a  legion,  cohort  or  mantpulus,  and  ocpasionally  of 
some  two  of  these.  That  lead  was  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  in  ancient  times  is  certain ;  and  this  fact  strongly 
favours  the  supposition  of  their  manufacture,  possibly  by 
soldiers  from  different  countries  temporarily  stationed  or 
quartered  here.  Difficulties  nevertheless  still  remain,  and  the 
question  as  to  how  it  has  resulted  that  these  pieces  are  appa- 
rently found  at  the  station  of  Verter®  only,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  upon  either  hand, — to  say  nothing  of  far  more 
important  and  extensive  Boman  sites  throughout  this  country, 
inclusive  of  many  in  which  lead  also  abounded, — constitutes 
a  mysterious  point  yet  to  be  resolved. 


THE  LAKELAND  OF  LANCASHIBE, 


No.  II. — ^Hawkshead  Pabish. 


By  A.  Craig  Gibion^  F.8.A.,  Hon.  Curator. 

[BiAD  IOtb  Hat,  1860.] 

The  Parish  of  Hawkshead  may  be  roughly  described  as  form- 
ing a  parallelogram,  measuring  about  ten  miles  from  north  to 
south  Tand  six  [;from  east  to  west.  For  purposes  of  local 
goyemment  it  is  divided  into  four  quarters  or  townships — 
namely,  Hawkshead^  with  an  area  of  4492  acres ;  Claife,  with 
4579 ;  Monk  Goniston  and  Skelwith,  5937 ;  and  Satter- 
thwaite,  7822  acres — the  acreage  of  the  whole  parish  being 
22,830. 

Its  population  in  1861  was  1800.  Its  annual  death-rate 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  perfect  accuracy. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Grasmere ;  on 
the  east  by  Windermere ;  south  by  the  parish  of  Golton  ;  and 
west  by  the  central  line  of  the  vales  of  Goniston,  Yewdale 
and  Tilberthwaite,  part  of  the  extensive  parish  of  Ulverston. 
Though  deficient  in  the  grander  elements  of  beauty,  so  abun- 
dant on  its  immediate  north  and  west,  the  parish  of  Hawks- 
head  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  beautiful.  It  possesses 
many  varieties  of  fine,  if  not  of  grand  scenery.  Its  bare 
brown  moorlands  contrast  well  with  its  fertile  enclosures  and 
wooded  parks — its  craggy  ''knots"  and  ''pikes"  with  its 
rounded  moraine-hillocks  and  verdant  "hows*' — ^its  reedy 
marshes  with  its  rich  meadow-lands — its  sombre  tarns  with 
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its  sparkling  lakes — ^its  hirsute  coppices  with  its  groyes,  groups 
and  single  trees  of  stately  growth  and  effectiye  though  for- 
tuitous arrangement — and  its  rude  dry-built  hovels  of  un- 
dressed native  stone  contrast  forcibly  with  its  handsome  and, 
in  some  instances,  splendid  mansions.  In  short,  though  it 
has  no  lofty  mountains,  this  secluded  parish  holds  within  its 
bounds  natural  beauties  of  the  most  charming  and  diversified . 
character;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  comparative 
tameness  of  its  interior, — the  only  disparaging  criticism  I  have 
heard  applied  to  it, — ^its  marginal  line  runs  through  scenery 
whose  loveliness  is  rarely  equalled  and  nowhere  surpassed. 

Commencing  at  Elterwater,  a  small  lake  formed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  river  Brathay  which  drain  the  convergent 
vales  of  Great  and  Little  Langdale,  we  find  that  sheet  of 
water  almost  bi-sected  by  a  low  narrow  promontory,  which 
projecting  morsel  of  marshy  land  forms  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  parish  I  am  attempting  to  describe,  and  also  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  The  shores  of  Elterwater 
fully  bear  out  the  poet  Wordsworth's  remark,  that  "  tarns  are 
"  often  surrounded  by  unsightly  tracts  of  boggy  ground ;  * 
a  defect  which  in  many  instances  might  be  remedied  by 
drainage. 

Leaving  the  reedy  shores  of  Elterwater,  the  doubled  stream 
soon  acquires  a  very  rocky  channel,  forms  thje  rapids  or  fiills 
known  as  Skelwith  Force,  and,  after  passing  the  romantic 
little  village  of  Skelwith  Bridge  and  the  secluded  hamlet 
called  Skelwith  Told,  laves  the  stony  bas^s  of  the  wooded 
knolls  which  so  strongly  chariEtoterize  this  Mbdivision  of  the 
parish. 

The  bold  heights  to  the  southward  culminate  in  a  hill 
called  Ironkeld — a  name  which  snggests  the  -proximity  of  a 
chieQybdate  spriti^,  now  lost  and  forgotten,  if  it  ever  did  exist 
Of  no  great  altitude,  this  eminence  cdmttands  one  of  the 
fikiMt  pifdtlpetHs  in  the  kingdom,  itld«diiitg  the'ptineipil  UHs 
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of  Gamberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire  and  Torkshire ; 
while  the  sheets  of  water  oomprised  in  the  view  are  Morecamhe 
Bay,  the  Dnddon  Estuary,  Ooniston  Lake,  Windermere, 
numerous  tarns  and,  aa  a  local  authority,  with  some  little 
obscurity  of  simile,  avers — ^'Esthwaite,  stretching  out  its 
" peninsulas  like  a  silver  mirror*' 

The  stream  of  demarcation  pursues  its  lively  course  past 
the  little  church  so  beautifully  situated  on  one  of  the  wooded 
knolls  I  have  referred  to.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  decry 
this  edifice  as  rather  a  blot  upon  or  an  anomaly  in  the  scenery 
here.  I  take  leave,  however,  to  think  that  it  is  a  pretty  and 
certainly  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  fair  landscape,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  native  beauties  surrounding  it.  And  rich  in 
native  beauty  this  scene  must  of  necessity  be  admitted  to  be. 
''Sweeter  stream  scenery,"  said  one  eloquent  lover  of  the 
English  lakes  and  their  accessories — "  Sweeter  stream  scenery, 
''with  richer  fore  and  loftier  back  ground,  is  nowhere  to  be 
**  seen  within  the  four  seas."  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  ac- 
complished Charles  Lloyd,  the  early  and  life-long  firiend  of 
Wordsworth,  Southey  and  Coleridge,  and  the  elegant  trans- 
lator of  Atfierif  taking  up  his  rest  at  Old  Brathay,  the  unpre- 
tending mansion  near  to  the  last  and  most  picturesque  of  the 
bridges  under  which  this  boundary  stream  passes  to  join  its 
sister  river,  the  Bothay,  from  Bydal  and  Grasmere,  and  become 
the  principal  feeder  of  Windermere. 

Before  leaving  these  fair  streams  I  may  mention  a  fact  or 
two  relating  to  the  fish  that  frequent  them.  The  char — 
Salifio  Alpinus — ^from  its  rarity  and  its  beauty  (in  flavour  it 
is  liot  equal  to  a  good  lake  trout)  is  the  favourite,  most  cele- 
brated and  most  sought-for  fish  of  Windermere.  In  the 
spawning  season  it  ascends  the  Brathay,  a  clean  rocky  bed 
being  a  desideratum  with  the  char,  while  the  trout,  pireferring 
sand,  takes  the  Bothay.  A  very  barbarous,  wasteful  and  un- 
spoi^tsmanlike  method  of  taking  the  char  is  practised  JBUtrep- 
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titiouBly  in  the  Brathay  during  spawning  time.  The  process 
is  called  **  clicking,"  and  is  carried  out  thus.  To  a  short  stiff 
stick  a  stout  line  is  attached^  having  at  its  further  extremity 
a  plummet  and  a  number  of  strong  fish  hooks  set  back  to 
back  all  round.  The  fish,  tired  with  their  ascent  of  the  rapid 
stream,  flock  for  rest  into  the  deep  eddies  or  still  places, 
locally  called  '^  pots."  The  armed  line  is  dropped  into  these 
pots,  the  opportunity  watched  for^  and  the  sudden  withdrawal 
or  click  seldom  fails  to  bring  up  a  spawning  char  or  two. 
This  form  of  poaching  gave  rise,  some  years  ago,  to  a  legal 
question  which  was  oddly  decided.  A  respectably  connected 
person  was  detected  at  it  and  brought  before  the  Ambleside 
bench  for  illegal  fishing.  His  advocate  insisted  that  clicking 
was  angling,  an  assumption  that  was  so  warmly  protested 
against  by  the  magistrates,  one  of  whom,  at  leasts  is  a 
zealous  and,  of  course,  an  honourable  fisher,  and  so  stoutly 
supported  by  the  other  party  that  at  length  it  was  agreed 
to  allow  the  decision  of  the  case  to  rest  upon  this  point, 
and  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  as  to  whether  the 
process  described  were  angling  or  no.  The  learned  counsel 
referred  the  magistrates  to  the  definition  of  angUng  given  in 
Jo^son's  Dictionary,  namely,  "  fishing  with  a  rod,  line  and 
**  hook."  The  difference  between  hook  and  hooks  being  held 
to  be  immaterial,  the  identity  of  clicking  with  angling  was 
established,  and  the  culprit  escaped. 

The  parish  boundary- Une  has  hitherto  run  due  east ;  bat 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  close  to  the  town  of 
Ambleside,  it  turns  to  the  south,  following  their  western  bank 
till  they  fall  into  the  lake,  and  then,  the  same  bank  of  Win- 
dermere. For  more  than  a  mile  here  the  lake  is  bounded  on 
its  Lancashire  side  by  the  fine  park  surrounding  the  mansion 
of  Brathay  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Bedmayne. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  William  Green, 
an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and  great  industry,  resided  at 
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Ambleside.  He  published  a  large  number  of  etobed  and 
mezzotiuted  views  of  the  district,  which  were  much  admired 
and  are  still  greatly  in  request.  He  also  published,  in  1824^ 
a  very  faithful  and,  though  lengthy,  a  very  readable  "  Guide 
'^  to  the  Lakes,"  in  two  large  octavo  volumes.  Looking  at 
everything  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  describing  all  he  so 
looked  at  in  quaint  and  earnest  language.  Green  has  left  us^ 
in  his  "  Guide,"  a  mass  of  very  interesting  and  agreeable 
observations  on  the  Lake  country.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
style  and  as  still  of  pretty  general  application  hereabout,  I 
copy  his  remarks  upon  Brathay  Park,  as  seen  forty  years  ago, 
and  his  suggestions  for  its  improvement ;  premising  that  such 
suggestions  have  been  more  than  accomplished  since  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Bedmayne  family,  though,  as  already 
hinted  at,  his  animadversions  still  apply  strongly  to  many 
other  ''  parks  with  oak  and  chesnut  shady." 

"  Few  places,"  says  Green,  "  possess  more  capabilities  than 
Brathay  Hal],  but  for  a  long  time  no  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  them ;  many  delightful  openings  might  be  made 
to  the  lake  and  the  Langdale  mountains;  and  beautiful 
"  walks  through  groves  to  the  Pull  and  Pull  Wyke  on  the 
"  margin  of  the  lake.  Between  the  ball  and  the  wyke  there 
**  are  some  rocky  knolls  that  for  the  pleasures  of  prospect 
"  may  challenge  any  others  round  the  lake  of  Windermere ; 
"  but  all  this  district  is  pervaded  by  a  hurtM  redundancy  of 
"  trees,  whereby  their  growth  is  impeded,  their  beauty  bud 
**  nipped,  hundreds  lost  and  the  whole  face  of  the  domain 
**  deformed  by  the  neglect  of  that  management  which  would 
"  render  the  grounds,  to  the  eye  of  taste,  of  a  value  double  of 
"  what  they  bear  at  present." 

Immediately  south  of  the  fine  park  of  Brathay  the  lake 
runs  considerably  into  the  land,  forming  the  bay  known  as 
Pool  Wyke,  which  has  at  its  northern  angle  an  insular  rook 
called  Sea  Mew  Crag,  and,  near  to  its  southern,  an  islet 
named  &reen  Toft  Island. 
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Skirting  Wlndermeie,  still  more  to  the  soathwaid,  av^  die 
grounds  belonging  to  The  Wray,  or  Wray  Castle,  built  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  James  Dawson^  pdrevionsly  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  Liverpool^  who,  a,t  a  very  advanoed  age, 
still  resides  in  the  noble  mansion  he  has  erected.  This 
edifice  has  been  the  subject  of  much  remark ;  some  calling  it 
a  blunder  and  some  a  sham.  If  so,  I  should  pronounce  it  a 
lucky  blunder — a  successful  sham.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps 
not  necessary,  to  fix  its  special  style ;  I  am  informed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  most  like  the  castellated  mansion  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  when  the  castle  proper,  or 
fortress,  began  to  be  superseded  by  the  mansion  not  actually 
fortified  but  still  capable  of  defence.  This  class  of  building 
came  up  after  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  and  continued  through 
the  reigns  of  the  Henries  VII  and  VIII,  merging  at  length 
into  the  regular  Tudor  style.  The  castles  of  Hurstmonoeanx, 
Oxborough,  Tattersall  &c.,  are  well  known  examples,  though 
in  them  there  is,  besides  the  main  building  answering  to  the 
keep  or  donjon  of  the  true  castle,  a  wall  of  defence  enclosing 
the  habitable  portions.  One  great  difference  between  the 
castle  proper  and  the  castellated  mansion  is,  that  the  latter 
has  external  windows.  The  true  castle  has  windows  only 
looking  into  the  court-yard.  Windsor  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
example  of  a  castellated /?a&ic^,  not  altogether  a  fortress.  It 
was  built  so  early  as  I860.  Oxborough  dates  about  1490, 
while  Thombury,  about  1 512,  is  one  of  the  latest  before  the 
revival  of  the  style  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
'^  The  Wray"  may  be  described,  therefore,  as  in  the  style  of 
the  castellated  mansions  of  the  Tudor  period.  Before  quit- 
ting this  estate,  which  owes  so  much  to  Mr.  Dawson's  taste, 
I  may  mention  that  he  has  also  built  and  endowed  a  verj 
pretty  little  church  just  within  his  gate,  with  an  appropriate 
parsonage  near  at  hand. 

The  hamlet  of  High  Wray  stands  on  the  rising  ground 
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south  of  the  oastle.  It  was  there  that  the  man  Lancaster^  as 
already  related,  was^  for  poisoning  his  wife  and  children^ 
hanged  at  his  own  door,  preparatory  to  being  suspended  in 
chains  at  the  Gibbet  Moss  near  to  the  town  of  Hawkahead. 
Close  by  is  one  of  those  small  sheets  of  water  so  numerous 
in  the  district.  This  bears  the  name  of  Blelham  Tarn,  and^ 
with  the  stream  that  issues  from  it,  divides  the  quarter  of 
Skelwith  from  that  of  Glaife. 

Still  to  the  south  rises  the  fine,  bold,  but  not  high  hill 
called  Latterbarrow,  which  there  divides  the  vales  of  Esthwaite 
and  Windermere.  On  the  wildest  and  most  lonely  part  of 
this  height,  for  it  is  scarcely  a  hill,  there  is  an  extensive  slate 
or  flag  quarry,  long  disused  and  overgrown  with  wood,  some 
of  which  is  of  considerable  age.  This  desolate  spot  bears  the 
singular  name,  singular  as  applied  to  an  extinct  quarry,  of 
**  The  Crier  of  Glaife,"  whereby  hangs  a  legend,  the  leading 
particulars  of  which  may  be  given  here,  as  indicating  the 
character  of  the  current  traditions  of  that  locality. 

It  is  said  that,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  "  The 
'*  Ferry"  on  Windermere  was  haunted  by  a  troublesome  night 
walker,  crying  in  a  manner  that  enforced  attention,  from  the 
Westmoreland  shore,  for  a  boat ;  the  most  urgent  and  most 
awful  appeals  always  coming  on  the  most  stormy  nights. 
One  of  the  ferrymen  who  attended  to  this  weirdly  hail  when 
first  heard,  and  rowed  across  the  lake  against  a  fierce  gale 
from  the  southeast,  returned  with  an  empty  boat,  horror- 
stricken  and  dumb,  continuing  speechless  for  some  days  and 
then  dying.  Travellers  began  to  avoid  the  ferry,  for  the  crier 
continued  to  haunt  the  knab  every  stormy  night ;  and  "  over 
**  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear,"  so  that  few  cared  to  venture 
near  it  even  by  day,  and  to  the  well-accustomed  hostelry 
might  at  length  be  applied  the  often-quoted  words — 

'*  A  meny  place,  'twas  said,  in  days  of  yore, 

'*  But  something  ail'd  it  now — itt  plaee  was  oaned.** 
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It  thns  became  desirable  tbat  sometbing  sbonld  be  done  to 
abate  this  fearfbl  nuisance,  and  natorally  the  monks  of  Fnr- 
ness  were  appealed  to  for  aid.  These  holy  men  commissioned 
a  brother  of  noted  sanctity  and  skill  to  exorcise  and  lay  the 
apparition,  who  had  come  to  be  known  thronghoat  the  comitiy 
by  the  title  of  "  The  Crier  of  Claife/*  He  soon  accomplished 
the  object  of  his  mission  and  succeeded  in  shatting  up  the 
crier  in  the  desolate  quarry,  which  has  eyer  since  borne  the 
same  name :  a  dreary  spot,  worthy  of  its  story.  None  of  the 
country  people  will  go  near  it  after  nightfall  and  few  care  to 
approach  it  even  in  daylight.  Desperate  men,  driven  firom 
their  homes  by  domestic  discord,  have  been  seen  to  be  going 
in  its  direction  and  neyer  known  to  return.  It  is  said  that 
the  crier  is  allowed  to  emerge  occasionally  from  his  lonely 
prison,  and  is  still  heard  on  very  stormy  nights  sending  his 
wild  entreaty  for  a  boat,  howling  across  Windermere.  I  am 
qualified  to  speak  to  this,  for  I  haye  heard  him  myself;  or  at 
least  I  have  heard  what  I  was  solemnly  assured  by  an  old  lady 
at  Cunsey  must  have  been  the  Crier  of  Claife.  Biding  down 
the  woods  a  little  south  of  the  Ferry,  on  a  wild  January 
evening,  I  was  strongly  impressed  by  a  sound  made  by  the 
wind  as,  after  gathering  behind  the  hill  called  Gummershow 
for  short  periods  of  comparative  calm,  it  came  rushing  up  and 
across  the  lake  with  a  sound  startlingly  suggestive  of  the  cry 
of  a  human  being  in  extremity,  wailing  for  succour.  This 
sound  lasted  till  the  squall  it  always  preceded  struck  the 
western  shore,  when  it  was  lost  in  the  louder  rush  of  the  wind 
through  the  leafless  woods.  I  am  induced  to  relate  this  by 
the  belief  I  entertain  that  the  phenomenon  described  thus 
briefly  and  imperfectly,  may  account  for  much  of  the  legend, 
and  that  the  origin  of  many  similar  traditional  superstitions 
may  be  found  in  something  equally  simplci 

The  parish  boundary,  still  holding  to  the  lake  side,  passes 
the  pretty  old  house  of  Belgrange,  a  sort  of  jointure  house 
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of  the  Curwen  family,  whose  property  extends  here  for  several 
miles  along  the  western  shore  of  Windermere.  This  romantic 
estate  is  still  finely  wooded,  though  much  vcduable  timber  has 
been  sold  ofif  it.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  John  Christian  Curwen, 
the  celebrated  agriculturist  and  member  for  Carlisle  and  for 
Cumberland,  was  instrumental,  I  have  been  told,  in  inducing 
Parliament  to  offer  a  premium  to  the  most  extensive  planter 
of  larch  timber,  and  gained  it  himself.  He  had,  not  long 
before,  bought  up  a  vast  extent  of  the  common  land  of 
Hawkshead,  then  recently  enclosed,  and  covered  the  most  of 
it  with  young  larch.  It  was  thought,  at  that  period,  that 
larch  might  supersede  oak  for  shipbuilding  and  other  such 
purposes,  and  on  that  account  it  was  held  to  be  a  matter  of 
national  importance  to  encourage  its  cultivation — its  growth 
being  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  oak.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Ainslie  of  Grizedale  Hall,  who  has  planted,  on  his 
estate  in  the  parish  I  am  describing,  1200  acres  of  high  land 
with  one  million  and  a  half  of  young  larches,  that  the  timber 
in  question,  though  surpassed  by  oak  in  density,  strength 
and  durability,  is  superior  to  foreign  pines  in  being  freer  from 
knots,  more  lasting,  less  liable  to  shrink,  not  cracking  under 
any  reasonable  degree  of  heat,  and  in  being  more  tough, 
splitting  with  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Ainslie  also  remarks — 
an  opinion  prevails  that  the  great  numbers  of  this  and  other 
resin-yielding  trees,  growing  amongst  our  hills,  impart  a 
balsamic  property  to  the  water  and  impregnate  the  air  with 
"  a  healthful  resinous  fragrance,  which  cause  the  district  to 
'*  offer  an  exception  to  the  usual  unhealthiness  of  swampy 
•'  soils."  I  am  not  prepared  either  to  support  or  controvert 
this  opinion,  further  than  to  observe  that  the  district,  though 
subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  is  not  generally  swampy, 
and  that  where  it  is  so  it  is  not  exceptionally  healthy. 

Betuming  to  our  boundary  line.    It  continues  to  follow 
the  lake  side  and,  passing  the  rocks  called  Slape  Soar^  soon 
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oomes  abreast  of  the  group  of  islands  which  form  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  of  this^  the  Queen  of  our  English  lakes.  The 
largest  of  these  islands  is  called  Belleisle  (a  modern  and 
exotic  name)  and  possesses  some  historic  interest  as  having 
stood  a  siege  of  six  weeks  by  the  Parliamentarian  General, 
Briggs,  during  the  last  great  civil  war.  It  was  held  against 
Briggs  by  Major  Phillipson,  until  relieved  by  his  elder  brother. 
Colonel  Phillipson  of  Galgarth,  whose  old  family  seat  stands 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  Both  these  brothers  held 
commissions  in  the  royal  army,  and  like  most  of  the  gentry 
who  adhered  faithfully  to  that  cause  suffered  severely  for  their 
loyalty.  The  younger  brother,  Major  Phillipson,  was  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  **  Bobin  the  devil ; "  and  the  well-known 
incident  which  followed  the  siege,  his  riding  fully  armed 
through  Kendal  Church  during  service,  in  search  of  his 
enemy  Briggs,  has  been  appropriated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  poem  of  Bokeby — in  the  notes  to  which,  and  in  tbe  local 
histories,  the  story  may  be  found  in  detail. 

The  island  is  greatly  beautified  by  its  timber  and  rather 
disfigured  by  the  building  upon  it  Professor  Wilson  has, 
somewhat  audaciously,  apostrophized  this  unsightly  edifice  as 
*'  a  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  wave."  A  less  poetical 
observer  might  think  it  more  like  a  potter's  kiln  with  the 
rather  incompatible  adjunct  of  a  lofty  portico ;  indeed  one 
such  has  recorded  his  opinion  of  it  in  tbis  epigram — 

**  Write  bat  Soachong  in  letters  neat 
Toall  haye  the  tea-caddy  complete." 

This  insular  residence  was  long  reserved  by  the  Curwen  family 
as  a  summer  retreat ;  but  for  many  years  now  it  has  been 
unoccupied  or  let  to  some  occasional  tenant. 

On  the  mainland,  and  fronting  this  fair  island,  lies  the 
equally  beautiful  old  farm  of  Harrowslack,  where,  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  Mr.  Christian  Curwen  held  annual 
sheep-shearings,  at  which  prizes  were  competed  for,  and  which. 
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though  not  of  world-wide  fame  like  bis  great  agricaltural 
gatherings  at  Workington^  possessed  a  pretty  extensive  home 
celebrity. 

A  small  "  knab"  or  point,  jutting  into  the  lake  just  below 
Belleisle,  bears  the  rather  opposite  designation  of  *'  Coat-lap 
'*  point ;"  I  suppose,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
skirt  of  a  man  s  outer  garment  Names  of  this  homely  and 
and-poetic  character  are  common  in  the  romantic  district 
around,  and  yisitors  who  converse  with  the  country  people  on 
their  farms  or  other  local  subjects  are  sometimes  amused  and 
sometimes  a  little  shocked  to  hear  applied  to  fields  and  other 
places  names  remarkably  at  variance  with  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Thus,  an  honest  farmer  in  Oartmel-fell,  a  little- 
visited  chapelry,  lying  east  of  the  lower  part  of  Windermere, 
describing  the  exploits  of  a  runaway  cow,  said  that  she  leapt 
out  of  my  Strip  into  Jacob's  Breeches — out  of  Jacob's 
Breeches  into  Jacob's  Longlands — out  of  Jacob's  Longlands 
into  Jacob's  Big  Meadow — and  out  of  Jacob's  Big  Meadow 
"into  Bobert  Greenwood's  Fiddle-case."  These  ridiculous 
names  have  been  originally  suggested  by  the  form  of  the 
several  enclosures  bearing  them. 

Harrowslack-wood,  in  my  estimation  the  finest  shore  fea- 
ture of  Windermere,  covering  a  steep  hill  side,  overhangs  the 
deep  murky  bay  which  renders  peninsular  the  land  occupied 
by  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Ferry  Hotel.  '*  The 
'^  Ferry  on  Windermere"  is  a  very  ancient  institution,  often 
referred  to  in  old  charters  and  other  documents,  and  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  sad  casualties.  The  most  memorable  of 
these  was  first  brought  to  my  knowledge  thus :  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  Ferry  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  heard  the  then 
landlord,  Benjamin  Bills,  rebuking  some  young  people  for 
rocking  a  boat  in  which  they  were  rowing.  Turning  to  me 
he  remarked,  **  It  was  just  two  hundred  and  ten  years  yester- 
''  day  since  the  ferry-boat  was  sunk  by  this  kind  of  foolery^ 
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**  and  forty-seven  persons  drowned."  A  dilapidated  volnme 
of  the  MS  works  of  Thomas  Hoggart,  the  Bard  of  Trout- 
beck,  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  this  society  some  years  ago, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Jackson  of  Saint 
Bees,  contains  a  rather  tame  and  poor  epitaph  on  the  safferers 
by  this  still -remembered  catastrophe,  headed  thus — "Upon 
*'the  19th  day  of  October,  1635,  the  Great  Boat  upon  Win- 

dermeer  Water  sunck  about  Sun  Setting,  when  was  drowned 

fforty-seaven  persons  and  eleayen  horses ; 

"  ftrom  Snden  Death  Libera  Nos." 

Tradition  says  that  the  people  who  so  perished  were  a 
wedding  party  crossing  from  Hawkshead  into  Westmoreland. 
My  courteous  correspondent,  Mr.  Alderman  Fisher  of  Kendal, 
recently  found  a  record  of  the  accident,  with  the  names  of  those 
drowned,  in  the  parish  register  of  Grasmere.  How  it  came 
to  be  recorded  there  rather  than  in  the  Church  register  of 
Windermere,  in  which  parish  the  accident  occurred,  is  not 
known. 

On  a  small  plateau  in  the  wooded  slope,  a  little  south  of 
the  Ferry,  is  a  building  known  as  "  The  Station,"  where  a 
fanciful  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  variety  of  effect  to 
the  glorious  landscape  seen  from  its  windows,  by  glazing  each 
with  a  differently  tinted  glass;  a  "wasteful  and  ridiculous 
^'  excess,"  like  painting  the  lily  or  adding  another  hue  to  the 
rainbow. 

The  Kendal  and  Hawkshead  road  follows  the  shore  for 
about  half  a  mile,  then  turns  westward,  rises  a  steep  ascent 
and,  passing  between  the  two  ancient  farms  of  Satterhow  and 
The  Briars,  and  below  the  finely-placed  house  lately  built  by 
Mr.  Sowler,  Q.O.,  soon  reaches  one  of  the  two  villages  called 
Sawrey — Sawrey  Extra  and  Sawrey  Infra — "  Near  Sawrey 
"  and  Far  Sawrey** — or,  according  to  the  relative  direction  in 
which  the  speaker  may  reside — "  This  Sawrey  and  The  Other 

Sawrey."     Of  this  village  of  Sawrey  Extra,  Christopher 
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North,  with  better  warrant  than  when  eulogizing  Mr.  Gorwen's 
house,  says — "There  is  something  chaotic  about  Sawra; 
"  scarcely  a  village  indeed,  but  rocks,  glades  and  coppices  be- 
"dropt  with  dwellings."  Hardly  any  description,  however 
laboured,  could  give  such  a  happily  correct  idea  of  the  place 
described  as  these  few  words  give  of  the  village  they  depict. 
A  small  white  building,  distinguished  by  a  tiny  belfry,  stands 
upon  one  of  the  rocks  in  Sawrey  Extra.  That  is  the  village 
School — licensed  also  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
The  history  of  this  little  school  is  very  characteristio  of  the 
lake  country ;  I  therefore  give  it  here,  using  nearly  the  words 
of  a  communication  respecting  it,  made  to  a  local  newspaper 
in  1853. 

William  Braithwaite  of  the  Fould  saw  the  need  for  a  regular 
school  at  Sawrey;  so  in  1775  he  built  a  school-house,  and 
in  the  following  year  gave  £300  towards  its  endowment.  Its 
first  master  was  a  Mr.  Elleray,  who,  though  taken  from  the 
plough,  qualified  himself  in  five  or  six  years  for  the  priest- 
hood, obtained  ordination,  and  removed  to  Winster,  where  he 
farmed  for  six  days  of  the  week,  and  devoted  the  seventh  to 
the  spiritual  culture  of  his  rustic  flock.  Two  or  three  un- 
noted teachers  after  him  occupied  the  school  in  as  many  years, 
and  then  succeeded  a  Mr.  Head,  who  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  a  good  master,  beloved  by  his  scholars.  This 
otherwise  worthy  man  had  a  failing,  however,  which  gradually 
destroyed  his  usefulness,  and  caused  his  retirement.  During 
his  incumbency,  in  1795,  Thomas  Braithwaite  left  by  will 
«£40  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  and  j£25,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  spent  yearly  in  books  to  be  used  in  the  school. 
The  next  master  was  Philip  Braithwaite.  He  was  bom  in 
London  of  poor  parents,  who  died  when  he  was  young.  An 
uncle,  a  blacksmith  at  Sawrey,  took  charge  of  him  till  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer ; 
and  little  more  is  known  of  his  history  till  he  was  appointed 
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to  tbe  sohooly  his  recommendatioiis  to  the  charge  beiog  diat 
he  was  a  sober  young  man,  and  had  not  been  thirteen  weeks 
to  school  in  his  life.  He  was,  however,  intelligent  and 
attentive  to  his  dudes,  winning  the  regard  of  his  pupils,  while 
his  simple-minded  integrity  gained  him  the  respect  of  the 
villagers.  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  began  to  read 
prayers  and  homilies  in  the  school  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  established  a  choir,  which  diffused  a  taste  for  music 
throughout  the  villages.  After  performing  these  self-imposed 
and  official  duties  upwards  of  thirty  years,  Mr.  Braithwait« 
was  removed  to  make  room  for  a  younger  and  more  educated 
master.  Before  his  death  he  gave  £300  to  the  school,  which 
has  declined  from  the  time  of  his  dismissal ;  for  during  his 
mastership,  the  average  number  of  scholars  was  about  forty ; 
in  1858  it  had  dwindled  to  thirteen.  In  1827  Miss  Ann 
Braithwaite  of  Satterhow  left  £100  for  the  benefit  of  the 
master.  It  is  curious  that  all  the  benefactors  of  this  humble 
institution  bore  the  name  of  Braithwaite,  and  were  none  of 
them  related  to  each  other.  This  is  to  some  extent  accounted 
for  by  what  we  find  in  West,  namely,  that  **  At  Sawrey  Infra, 
at  the  view  of  the  frank-pledge,  88  Hen.  YIII  there  were 
George  Braithwaite,  Bailiff,  and  eighteen  tenants  of  the 
"  same  name." 

The  sister  village,  Sawrey  Infra,  lies  upon  and  amongst  the 
knolls  that  rise  near  to  the  foot  of  Esthwaite  Water,  about  two 
miles  from  Windermere.  It  partakes,  though  in  a  minor 
degree,  of  the  "  chaotic  "  character  of  "  the  other  Sawrey ;  ** 
and  the  views  from  some  of  its  handsome  residences  are 
surpassingly  beautiful,  including  as  they  do  a  noble  back- 
ground formed  by  the  Goniston,  Langdale  and  Borrowdale 
mountains,  with  a  middle  distance  declining  through  an 
irregular  series  of  broken  ridges,  possessing  aU  the  varieties 
of  colour  conferred  by  different  kinds  of  ground  and  vege- 
tatioui  and  terminating  in  the  bright  verdure  that  clothes  the 
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charming  little  vale  of  Esthwaite,  which  forms  a  foreground 
qniet,  hut  lively  and  cheerful,  the  white  church  and  dwellings 
of  Hawkshead  gleaming  heyond  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  adding  to  the  natural  heauty  around  the  gladdening 
element  of  human  interest. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  from  Sawrey  stands 
Esthwaite  Hall,  the  hirthplace  of  Archhishop  Sandys,  whose 
henefaciions  to  this  his  native  district  have  already  heen 
noticed.  All  that  remains  of  this  ancient  hall,  long  the 
principal  residence  of  the  head  of  the  honourable  family  of 
Sandys,  is  now  used  as  farm  offices,  the  mean-looking  house 
in  which  the  farmer  resides  being  of  a  much  more  recent 
date.  Though  it  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  collateral 
descendants  of  the  archbishop,  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
steps  being  taken  to  prevent  this  desecration  of  the  old  hall ; 
and  it  now  shews  few  if  any  signs  of  its  former  grandeur. 
Of  the  great  man  bom  there,  it  may  be  briefly  noted  that  he 
was  the  third  son  of  William  Sandys  of  Esthwaite,  and  was 
educated,  as  is  surmised,  at  Fumess  Abbey  and  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  advancing  rapidly  in  Church 
preferment  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth — incurred 
the  enmity  of  Queen  Mary  by  advocating  the  claims  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment,  sought  refuge  on 
the  Continent.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  was  made 
successively  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  London  and  Archbishop 
of  York.  In  1559  he  was  one  of  the  Protestant  divines 
appointed  to  hold  a  disputation  with  an  equal  number  of  the 
Popish  clergy  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1565  he 
was  selected  to  take  part  in  making  the  new  translation  of 
the  Bible.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  pre- 
paring the  Liturgy ;  and  in  short  was  much  employed  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Beformation,  and  the  permanent 
establishment  of  our  National  Church.  He  died  at  South- 
well in  1588,  his  sixty-ninth  year.    His  eldest  son,  Samuel, 
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founded  the  house  afterwards  represented  hy  Lord  Sandys  of 
Ombersley.  His  second,  Edwin,  after  resigning  certain 
Church  preferments,  was  knighted,  and  much  employed  in 
state  affairs  by  James  the  First.  Myles,  his  third  son,  was 
created  a  baronet  by  the  same  monarch ;  and  his  youngest 
son,  George,  also  a  knight,  was  celebrated  as  a  poet  and 
traveller^  and  published  a  volume,  entitled  "  A  Relation  of  a 
journey  began  An.  Dom.  1610.  Foure  Bookes,  containing 
a  description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  JSgypt,  of  the 
Holyland,  of  the  Bemote  parts  of  Italy,  and  Hands 
'^  adioining."  This  work  seems  to  have  been  received  with 
favour  by  the  reading  public  of  its  day ;  for  the  copy  I  possess 
is  one  of  the  fourth  edition,  published  in  1637.  It  shews 
great  scholarship  and  powers  of  observation  and  description, 
and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  very  grotesque  engravings. 

Further  up  the  lake  of  Esthwaite,  and  on  the  same  aide  aa 
the  old  hall,  stands  the  handsome  mansion  called  Esthwaite 
Lodge,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Beck,  the  learned  author  of 
that  splendid  antiquarian  work,  Annales  Furnesienses,  This 
house  is  now  occupied  by  Miss  Aglionby,  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  Cumberland  family,  who  boast  that  their  patro- 
nymic includes  in  its  syllables,  the  King  of  birds,  the  Sling  of 
beasts  and  the  King  of  insects,  the  Eagle,  the  Lion  and  the 
Bee. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  adjoining  the  village  of 
Golthouse,  is  the  Quaker  s  meeting  house,  plain  and  peaceful- 
looking,  like  the  worthy  people  who  assemble  there.  It  must 
be  one  of  the  earliest  places  of  worship  erected  by  the  Society 
of  Friends — an  extract  from  the  parish  register,  given  in  a 
former  paper,  shewing  that  the  first  interment  in  the  burial 
ground  connected  with  it  was  made  in  16d8.  The  only 
interesting  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  recover,  bearing 
reference  to  this  humble  edifice,  is  that  some  Friend  settled 
an  endowment  of  £10  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
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hay  for  the  horses  of  those  worshippers  who  come  from  a 
distance.  This  meeting  house  is  still  well  attended,  and  by  a 
▼ery  respectable  congregation. 

Again  quitting  the  interior  of  the  parish  we  find  that  its 
boundary  line,  along  Windermere,  passes  the  sequestered  and 
scattered  village  of  Gunsey,  which  is  supported  mainly  by  its 
bobbin  mill.  The  manufacture  of  those  small  cotton  reels  is 
a  form  of  industrial  occupation  almost  peculiar  to  the  lake 
country ;  and  for  a  very  agreeable  and  amusing  account  of 
this  branch  of  local  industry,  I  would  refer  you  to  an  inte- 
resting article  in  the  88th  number  of  Household  Words, 
called  "  The  Bobbin  Mill  at  Ambleside."  The  localisation  of 
this  manufacture  is  due  to  the  great  extent  of  ground  under 
natural  coppice  wood.  Some  of  the  best  known,  most 
extensiye,  and  most  valuable  of  these  woods  cover  the  heights 
that  rise  to  the  westward  of  the  village  of  Gunsey.  They  are 
tolerably  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  the  growth  being  sold 
about  every  fourteen  years,  and  fetching  an  average  of  £25 
an  acre,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  rental  of  the  best  farm 
lands.  They  afford  employment  to  a  great  number  of  wood 
cutters,  bark  peelers,  charcoal  burners,  hoop  makers,  '*  swill " 
(coarse  basket)  manufacturers,  and,  perhaps  in  greater  num- 
bers than  all  the  rest»  bobbin  turners.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gunsey,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  High  Fumess,  indi- 
cations of  another  species  of  industry,  suppressed  there  by 
royal  edict  some  three  centuries  ago,  are  apparent  in  the  large 
quantities  of  scorifie  or  slag,  scattered  about,  and  occasionally 
utilized  as  a  material  for  fence  walls.  These  slag  heaps  shew 
where  the  ancient  smelting  works,  called  Blomaries  and  Bloom 
smithies  were  in  operation  until  the  7th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  tenants  in  High  Fumess  petitioned  Her  Majesty  to 
extinguish  the  bloomaries,  on  the  ground  that  so  much  of  the 
small  wood  was  used  to  make  charcoal  for  smelting  iron,  that 
their  cattle  were  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  their  winter 
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food,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  tops  and  croppings  of 
the  said  wood.  The  tenants  carried  their  point  by  agreeing 
to  charge  their  estates  with  the  annual  rent  previously  paid  to 
the  Grown  by  the  workers  of  the  bloom  smithies. 

The  stream  named  Cunsey-Beck,  which  mns  into  Winder- 
mere  near  to  this  village,  separates  the  division  of  Glaife  firom 
that  called  Satterthwaite.  Before  taking  leave  of  the  former, 
I  may  mention  the  singular  fact,  that  its  population  in  1861 
was  exactly  the  same  in  number  as  when  the  census  was  taken 
ten  years  before,  namely  540.  The  proportions  of  the  sexea^ 
however,  differed  materially  at  the  two  periods;  for  in  1 85 1, 
the  males  numbered  286  and  the  females  254,  while  in  1861, 
the  males  were  only  261  to  279  females,  an  inversion  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  that  I  think  has  not  been 
accounted  for. 

After  a  course  along  the  western  margin  of  Windermere  of 
more  than  ten  miles,  the  Hawkshead  boundary  line  tarns 
abruptly  off  to  the  westward,  at  a  point  where  a  little  stream 
flows  into  the  lake  just  below  Graythwaite,  the  beautiful  seat 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Job  Bawlinson,  the  well  known  com- 
missioner of  tithes.  Families  of  this  name  were  formeriy 
numerous  in  Furness,  though  the  Bawlinsons  of  Graythwaite 
are  now  the  only  landed  gentry  of  the  name  remaining  there. 
The  last  representative  of  one  of  these  families,  Christopher 
Bawlinson  of  Gark  Hall  in  Gartmel,  was  a  great  Saxon 
scholar  in  his  time,  and  '^  made  a  foundation  (at  Oxford)  for 
"  the  support  of  a  lesson  in  the  said  language  forever."  The 
same  gentleman  claimed,  through  his  mother,  daughter  of 
Bobert  Monk,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  niece  of  the  more 
celebrated  General  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  to  be 
the  last  descendant,  in  the  male  line,  of  the  royal  house  of 
Plantagenet. 

Not  far  from  Graythwaite,  sometimes  for  distinction  called 
Low  Graythwaite,  is  Graythwaite  Hail,  the  seat  of  the  main 
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line  of  the  Sandys  family,  in  favonr  of  which  they  ahan- 
doned  and,  as  has  heen  shewn,  neglected  the  old  hall  of 
Esthwaite,  when  the  Oraythwaite  and  Esthwaite  branches, 
which  had  been  distinct  for  six  generations,  were  re-united  by 
the  marriage  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the  latter  with  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  former.  In  the  east  front  of  Oraythwaite 
Hall  is  a  stone  beariug  arms  and  the  figures  1  fTd,  which 
some  say  was  brought  from  the  older  buildings  of  Esthwaite 
Hall,  and  others  that  it  indicates  the  age  of  that  part  of  the 
▼ery  handsome  mansion  of  whose  wall  it  now  forms  a  part 
If  so,  it  could  not  be  put  there  by  the  Sandyses,  who  did 
not  come  into  Fumess  until  more  than  two  centuries  later ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Biohard  the  Second,  they 
were  located  at  Saint  Bees,  and  served  as  Elnights  of  the  Shire 
for  Cumberland  in  several  parliaments  during  that  monarch's 
unfortunate  reign.  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  present  Mr.  Sandys  of  Oraythwaite  Hall  offers 
one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  best  blood  being  found 
amongst  the  untitled  gentry,  in  representing  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honourable  lines  in  the  kingdom,  members  of  the 
junior  branches  of  which  have  achieved  high  dignities  in  both 
Church  and  State-Peerages,  Baronetcies  and  Knighthoods. 
At  Oraythwaite  Hall  is  preserved  one  of  those  curious  relics 
of  ancient  conviviality  called  Peg  tankards,  from  having  a  row 
of  pegs  or  knobs  down  the  inside  to  regulate  the  draughts  of 
the  different  topers  when  the  tankard  was  passed  round  from 
one  to  another.  A  specimen  of  these  vessels  in  silver  is  pre- 
served in  Mr.  Mayer  s  collection,  and  a  drawing  of  one  made 
of  wood,  and  saved  from  Olastonbury  Abbey,  is  given  in 
Hone's  Year  Book. 

The  boundary  line  now  follows  a  very  devious  course  over 
bleak  heights,  which  separate  Oraythwaite  from  Dale  Park,  a 
narrow  secluded  valley  about  a  mile  in  length,  containing 
BOBie  three  Oir  four  amall  farms.    It  then  passes  on  to  the 
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romantically  situated  Tillage  caDed  Force  Forge,  firom  the 
fine  rocky  waterfalls  or  "  forces  "  near  to  it,  and  two  ancient 
forges  where  iron  was  formerly  smelted.  These  have  long 
heen  blown  ont,  and  their  places  occupied  by  bobbin  millsy 
employing  about  forty  hands. 

A  mile  to  the  northward  of  Force  Forge  lies  one  of  the 
numerous*  lake  country  villages,  which  preserve,  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian  construction  of  their  names  proof  of  the  early 
settlement  by  the  hardy  and  enterprising  Northmen  of  most 
of  the  valleys  in  the  district.  The  name  of  this  village  of 
Satterthwaite,  too,  having  been  extended  to  the  largest  division 
of  the  parish,  would  seem  to  indicate  great  antiquity  and  former 
importance.  The  church  there,  a  chapel-of-ease  under  Hawks- 
head,  was  first  erected  shortly  after  the  SeformatioD,  the 
present  building  being  more  modem.  The  register  only  dates 
from  1766.  Previous  to  that  time  all  baptisms  &c.  were 
performed  at  the  mother  church.  Since  then,  the  living  has 
been  held  by  seven  incumbents,  its  present  minister,  the 
Sev.  Haygarth  Baines,  having  been  inducted  in  1 883.  To 
that  gentleman,  an  old  and  valued  friend,  I  am  indebted  for 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  his  retired  and  peaceful 
chapelry.  The  stipend  amounts  to  d£ldO  per  annum,  arising 
from  the  rentals  of  three  farms  and  an  award  of  £30  firom 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  its  value  having  doubled  in 
the  last  thirty-three  years.  The  population  has,  however, 
decreased  during  that  period  from  500  to  about  400.  The 
people  live  to  good  ages,  some  going  beyond  ninety,  and 
many  passing  eighty.  They  are  honest  and  industrious  in 
their  habits;  *'and,"  says  Mr.  Baines,  with  justifiable  pride, 
"  they  are  now  very  much  improved  in  manners  and  mode  of 
**  speaking — so  it  should  be,  for  we  have  had  a  good  school 
*'  under  certificated  masters  above  fifteen  years,  in  fact  for  about 
^*  six  years  our  school  was,  I  believe,  the  best  country  school 
''in  England;  so  said  two  of  the  government  inspectois." 
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This  handsomely  bnilt  school,  with  its  comfortable  dwelling- 
house  attached,  stands  a  little  below  Satterthwaite,  and  was 
established  mainly  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Ainslie  of 
Grizedale  Hall,  a  life-member  of  this  Society,  whose  beautiful 
estate,  village  and  mansion  are  situated  farther  up  the  same 
rarely  visited  dale,  the  first  extending  on  either  side  far  over 
the  parallel  ranges  of  heights,  and  the  two  latter  occupying  a 
most  delightful  situation  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley  between 
the  said  heights. 

The  Hawksbead  boundary  now  passes  over  the  wild  bare 
moor  of  Satterthwaite — the  adjacent  moor  of  Grizedale,  a  few 
years  ago  equally  wild  and  bare,  being  now  covered  or  shel- 
tered by  Mr.  Ainslie*s  thriving  and  extensive  plantations.  It 
(the  boundary)  then  runs  between  two  lonely,  desolate-looking 
farms,  called  Lawson  Park  and  Park-a-Moor.  These  old 
farms  are  called  in  the  schedule  of  the  possessions  of  the 
wealthy  Abbey  of  Furness,  as  given  in  West's  Antiquities, 
*'  Granges  in  Furness  Fells,"  and  are  there  valued  at  £1  10s. 
each  per  annum.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  lucifer  matches, 
and  probably  for  long  after,  the  fires  on  the  stone  hearths  of 
these  two  "  Granges  "  had  not  been  extinguished,  it  was  said, 
for  many  centuries,  probably  not  even  yet.  Their  fiiel  being 
peat,  was  easily  kept  smouldering  throughout  the  longest 
night ;  while  their  distance  from  neighbours,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  procuring  means  of  re-lighting  their  fires 
if  extinguished,  made  their  many  generations  of  inmates 
careful  to  preserve  them  alight. 

The  boundary  of  the  parish  I  am  attempting  to  describe 
now  descends  by  rough,  steep  pasture  lands  and  bristling 
coppice  woods  to  the  fair  lake  of  Coniston,  in  the  central 
line  of  which  the  parish  of  Hawksbead  has  its  south-western 
angle.  In  compiling  this  paper  I  have,  with  one  or  two 
unavoidable  exceptions,  abstained  from  noticing  anything 
outside  of  the  line  I  have  followed  so  closely;  but  it  would 
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be  diffionlty  and  for  many  reasons  inexpedienti  to  sefiBnte, 
eyen  in  description.  Monk  Goniston,  which  forms  part  of 
Hawkshead,  from  Church  Goniston,  which  is  a  chapelry  under 
Ulverston,  but  both  lying  in  one  lovely  vale.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, include  the  remaining  portion  of  Hawkshead  parish  in 
the  next  paper  of  this  series,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  two 
Conistons. 
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By  F.  J.  Jeffery  Esq.,  F.G.H.S. 


(Read  15th  Mabch,  1866.) 


In  the  former  paper  on  this  subject  we  took  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of  coining  from  its 
first  invention,  and,  observing  some  of  the  more  important 
coins  issued  between  1066  and  1504,  we  closed  with  the 
latter  date — the  end.  of  the  first  section — and  we  found  the 
"  sovereign"  just  introduced,  having  been  ordered  to  be  coined 
and  declared  current  in  the  year  1489. 

We  therefore  now  enter  upon  section 

II. — The  Oothic,  or  more  properly  the  Tudob, 

1504—1656. 

This  division  is  termed  Gothic  from  the  introduction,  by 
Henry  VII,  of  the  arched  crown  in  a  Gothic  style,  the  letter- 
ing of  the  legends  being  also  in  somewhat'  similar  type : 
and  it  is  termed  "  Tudor"  because  the  type  and  style  were 
introduced  by  Henry  VII,  who  was  the  first  King  of  the 
house  which  bore  that  name.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
Rude  by  the  settled  introduction  (with  a  very  few  exceptions) 
of  the  profiled  or  side-faced  portrait  of  the  monarch  on  the 
coins  other  than  gold,  while  the  Rude  has  nearly  all  full-faced  : 
and  it  is  distinct  from  the  Simonian  in  the  style  of  engraving 
the  portrait ;  for  while  the  Gothic  character  of  the  letters  of  the 
legend  soon  gives  place  to  the  Roman,  still  we  find  the  Gothic 
crown  throughout,  which  disappears  when  the  Simonian  is 
coined,  and  the  latter  introduces  a  bolder  and  more  decisive 
portrait  than  we  find  on  the  Gothic. 

•  VuU  '<  Tnuosaotioiu,''  yoL  V,  N.8.,  p.  187. 
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In  the  previous  paper  we  noticed  how  the  penny,  of  twelve 
pennies  to  one  shilling,  was  first  introduced  by  William  the 
Conqueror ;  but  though  this  coin  was  declared  to  be  current 
at  the  value  of  French  pennies,  viz.,  twelve  to  a  shilling,  yet 
the  latter  had  never  been  struck  but  merely  a  money  of  value, 
we  now  find  that  money  issued  for  the  first  time  as  a  coin« 
This  took  place  in  1504;  which  year  is  remarkable  for  the 
change  of  the  type  of  the  silver  coinage.  (Part  I,  plate  I,  fig.  2.) 
"  His  portrait  was  then  given  on  them  in  profile,  with  a 
"  crown  of  one  arch  only,     *     *     a  form  in  which  it  had  not 
appeared  upon  the  coins  since  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 
A  single  beaded  line  likewise  took  place  of  the  double  tres- 
sure  upon  the  obverse  of  the  groats  and  half-groats ;  the 
inner  circle  of  the  reverse,  which  contained  the  name  of  the 
mint,  omitted;   and  the  rude  pellets,  which  had  so  long 
occupied  the  quarters  of  the  cross,  were  superseded  by  a 
*'  device  scarcely  less  barbarous,  an  escutcheon  of  the  royal 
arms  surmounted  by  the  cross. 

On  some  of  these  coins  he  added  to  his  name  either  Septi- 
mus or  the  Boman  numerals  YII,  a  practice  which  had  been 
disused  ever  since  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III,  on  whose 
'*  coins  alone,  of  all  our  monarchs  from  the  earliest  times, 
numerals,  or  any  other  distinction  of  the  kind,  had  appeared. 
The  omission  of  such  upon  the  coins  of  the  first  three 
"  Edwards,  and  also  of  the  IV,  V  and  VI  Henries,  has  occa- 
"  sioned  difficulties  almost  insuperable  in  the  appropriation  of 
''  their  respective  coins  to  those  monarchs."  (Buding  vol.  i, 
299.)     This  adoption  of  numerals  now  became  general. 

Henry  YII  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Henry  VIII, 
who  came  to  the  possession  of  his  father  s  throne  and  wealth 
in  1509.  His  first  coinage  was  struck  with  his  fathers  dies, 
with  the  alteration  of  VII  to  VIII. 

He  issued  leaden  tokens  to  supply  the  want  of  silver  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign. 
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1622.  It  was  declared  that,  whereas  the  crown  of  the  sun 
was  not  an  aliquot  part  of  a  sovereign,  another  crown — 
a  crown  of  the  double  rose — be  struck,  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings  and  its  half  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which 
new  coins  were  more  easy  to  reckou.  This  is  worthy  of  note, 
as  being  the  introduction  of  our  crown  and  half-crown — 
though  of  gold — to  be  issued  in  silver  in  the  following  reign. 

In  1540  Henry  YIII  changed  his  title  of  Lord  to  King  of 
Ireland  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors.  Kings  of  Eng- 
land; and  in  1548  he  declared  himself  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  it  was  declared  high 
treason  to  attempt  to  deprive  his  ''  Highness"  of  these  titles 
by  any  means  whatsoever. 

There  was  a  piece  struck  which  some  people  consider  a 
silver  crown  (pi.  I,  fig.  I,)  but  there  is  no  mention  of  such 
a  coin  in  the  indentures ;  which  accounts  for  some  authorities 
being  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  likely  a  medal,  to  com- 
memorate his  new  dignities,  for  it  bears  the  following  in- 
scription on  the  obverse — "HENRIC:  8.  DEI.  QRACIA:  ANGUE: 
"FRANCI:  Z.  HIBERN:  REX:"  and  on  the  reverse— "ANQ LICE 
"Z.  HIBERNICE:   ECCLESIE:  SVPREMVM :  CAPVT."     which     doeS 

not  occur  on  any  '*  others"  of  his  coinage. 

Henry's  base  coins  were  issued  when  he  had  exhausted  his 
father's  wealth  and  adulterated  the  silver.  These  coins  bear 
the  full  and  three-quarter  face,  and  after  a  little  wear  the  nose 
of  his  Highness  s  effigy  became  copper«colour,  which  gave  the 
slang  name  of  "  copper  nose"  to  this  currency. 

Though  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  treat  on  other  coins 
than  English,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  observe  a  few  of  the 
changes  on  the  Irish  issues  as  we  proceed.  This  reign  is 
remarkable  for  the  first  issue  of  the  harp  on  those  coins. 

Edward  YI  succeeded  his  father  in  1547.  The  testoons 
were  now  recalled  because  they  were  copied  and  forged  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  the  same  year  as  his  accession  to  the 
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tbroBa  tile  dulling  and  half  shillings  onto  tlMse  aaniflB,  wen 
issued,  the  young  monaroh  having  at  once  seen  thedilaptdatvd 
state  of  the  coinage. 

1661.  24th  September. — The  King  made  a  note  in  his 
diary  that  he  had  sanctioned  the  issue  of  the  fire  shilling 
piece  (plato  I,  fig.  2)  and  its  half  of  silyer.  I  think  this  will 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  piece^  above  referred  to,  struck  by 
Henry  YLII,  was  only  a  medal ;  and  as  this  was  the  first  issue 
of  a  silver  crown,  the  King  thought  so  much  of  the  new  coin 
as  to  deem  the  &ct  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  joumaL 

This  reign  is  noteworthy  for  a  valuable  improrement  in 
numismatics.  Up  to  this  time  the  student  has  no  date  to 
guide  him  in  arranging  his  collection ;  he  is  now  for  the  first 
time  aided  by  the  year  of  issue  being  stamped  on  the  coin. 

Edward  VI  issued  testoons  (shillings)  with  M.  D.  XL7.  on 
the  obverse  in  the  legend,  and  on  another  M.  D.  XLIX.  These 
dates  are  in  Boman  numerals,  and  if  we  refer  to  the  silver 
crown  we  find  the  date  impressed  in  Arabic  figures  in  the 
field  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  on  the  obverse. 

Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary,  and  one  of  her 
first  acts  was  to  declare  the  sovereign  current  at  thirty  shil- 
lings, and  the  half-sovereign  (to  be  called  the  royal  of  gold,) 
at  fifteen  shillings. 

The  following  year  the  Queen  married,  and  the  profiles  of 
herself  and  her  husband  Philip  appear  in  the  unusual  position 
of  vi8-4-vis  on  their  coins  (plate  II,  fig.  1),  or  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  coins,  and  after  the  marriage  the  arms  of  England 
and  Spain  are  blended. 

This  short  reign  of  five  years  was  followed  by  that  of 
'*  Good  Queen  Bess,"  and  she  declared  the  sovereign  to  be 
current  for  thirty  shillings  and  the  other  pieces  in  proportion, 
the  same  value  as  declared  by  her  deceased  sister. 

Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  induce  Queen 


bath  to  sanotioii  the  coinage  of  copper  money— farthisgi  and 
half-pence — for  people  were  so  short  of  small  change  that 
pewter  and  leaden  tokens  had  been  issued ;  but  this  metal 
was  declared  to  be  too  poor  for  England^  and  she  could  only 
be  induced  to  sanction  them  for  Ireland.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  copper  into  the  English  currency. 

1 56 1 .    The  '*  threepenny  bit "  was  first  ordered  to  be  struck. 

Among  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  our  coinage  and  currency,  is  a  highly  beneficial 
and  marked  change  in  the  mintage  which  took  place  in  this 
reign.  I  refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  mill  and  screw  into 
our  mint  in  this  year  (1561).  This  machine  was  introduced 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Philip  Mastrelle^  who  was  taken  into 
the  mint  to  work  the  new  press;  but  being  discovered 
forging  when  away  from  work,  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn 
as  a  traitor. 

This  year  a  proclamation  was  issued,  altering  the  currency 
of  the  coins-^the  sovereign  being  declared  henceforth  not  to 
pass  for  thirty  shillings  but  twenty  shillings,  and  others  in 
proportion.  This  refers  to  all  coins  of  fine  gold.  Those 
struck  in  crown  gold — the  sovereign,  current  at  twenty  shil- 
lings, to  pass  for  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  others 
in  proportion. 

James  YI  of  Scotland  succeeded  Elizabeth  as  James  I  of 
England,  thus  uniting  the  two  crowns,  and  before  his  arrival 
in  London  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
coins  of  Scotland  should  pass  current  in  England,  the  six 
pound  piece  at  ten  shillings  and  the  mark  at  thirteenpenca- 
halfpenny»  On  the  English  coins  **  Scotland*'  was  put  after 
**  England  "  in  his  dignities,  and  the  Scottish  as  well  as  the 
Irish  arms  were  quartered  ou  the  moneys  for  the  first  time. 

Though  he  had  styled  himself  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland  on  his  first  accepting  the  crown»  James^ 
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in  the  followiog  yeftr,  1604,  altered  this  designation  to  King 
of  Great  Britain^  France  and  Ireland,  and  ordered  such 
henceforth  to  be  stmck  on  his  coins. 

The  same  year  he  declared  that,  as  the  English  gold  coins 
were  not  in  relative  valae  to  the  silver,  equal  to  the  propor- 
tions attached  to  them  out  of  the  country,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  exportations  of  such  gold,  a  uew  coinage  should 
be  issued,  wherein  the  twenty-shilling  gold  piece,  called  a 
sovereign,  was  designated  "  unit" 

161 1.  The  exportation  of  gold  was  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  this  year  the  '*  unit"  was  raised  from  twenty 
shillings  to  twenty-two  shillings  in  value,  and  other  gold 
coins  in  proportion.  The  old  sovereign  or  rose-royal  to  be 
current  at  thirty; three  shillings  instead  of  thirty  shillings,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  coins  struck  of  angel  (or  fine)  gold  in 
proportion  ;  the  unit  &c.  being  struck  of  crown  gold. 

In  1619  the  weights  were  altered  so  as  to  bring  the  coins 
to  their  former  denomination,  viz.,  thirty  shillings,  twenty 
shillings  &c.  pieces ;  we  thus  get  the  unit  again  at  twenty 
shillings.  This  piece  of  the  new  weight  was  remarkable  for 
being  the  first  English  coin  to  bear  the  Kings  profile  laare- 
ated,  whence  they  were  termed  in  slang,  *'  laurels." 

The  ambition  for  centuries  of  the  English  Kings,  the  cause 
(whether  secret  or  open)  of  nearly  all  the  bloodshed  between 
the  northern  and  southern  monarchies  of  the  island — the  un- 
ceasing desire  of  Edward  I,  who  had  annexed  Wales — the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  crown,  was  re- 
corded by  James  I  on  most  of  his  coins.  On  the  unit  we 
read  **  Faciam  eos  in  gentem  unam."  On  the  double  crown 
(half  sovereign)  "  Henricus  rosas,  regna  Jacobus*'  alluding 
to  the  roses  being  united  by  Henry  YII  and  the  thrones  by 
James  I.  The  thistle  crown  bore  *'  Tueatur  unita  Deus." 
On  the  four  larger  silver  coins> ''  Qu(g  Deus  conjuxit  nemo 
"  separeL" 
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We  now  come  to  the  unhappy  monarcli  Charles  I — filled 
with  false  notions,  with  absurd  ideas,  in  his  youth,  about  that 
now  exploded  idea  of  divine  right,  which  cost  him  first  his 
orown  and  then  his  head. 

Within  three  months  of  his  accession  he  granted  letters 
patent  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Francis 
Crane  to  issue  copper  farthing  tokens  of  the  same  type  and 
8tyle  as  those  of  the  late  King — to  weigh  about  six  grains  each. 
1640.  The  struggle  had  commenced  between  Charles  and 
his  Parliament,  and  to  supply  his  wants  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  seize  the  metal  in  the  mint :  he  afterwards  gave  secu- 
rities for  the  repayment  of  the  same.  He  had  recourse  also 
to  other  measures  for  raising  money,  and  at  length  resorted  to 
the  common  practice  of  debasing  the  coinage ;  but  this  his 
advisers  could  not  suffer — though  they  stood  faithful  to  their 
Sovereign  in  his  troubles,  they  could  not  approve  of  such  a 
means  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  Charles  knew  his 
men  must  be  clad  and  fed,  and  to  clothe  and  feed  them  he 
must  have  money.  \ 

A  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament — the  Scotch  objected 
to  the  currency  being  tampered  with,  and  were  met  by  the 
reply,  "  it  is  the  Xing's  prerogative."  Various  proposals 
were  made,  and  the  King  set  the  example  of  melting  down 
his  own  plate.  The  dispute  between  his  Majesty  and  his 
Parliament  had  by  this  time  come  to  a  rupture,  and  now  we 
find  ourselves  with  that  most  interesting  series  of  currency, 
the  "  siege-pieces,"  a  series  which  alone  would  supply  suf- 
ficient material  for  a  paper.  The  set  shows  the  progress  of 
Charles,  marking,  by  the  impressions  they  bear,  the  different 
towns  he  stopped  at  during  his  war  with  his  Parliament.  They 
were  formed  of  pieces  of  plate,  supplied  by  his  adherents, 
rudely  cut  and  stamped  with  the  value  as  II.  vi.  (for  2s.  6d.) 
and  either  the  name  of  the  town  in  full  or  a  sketch  of  its 
castle,  while  some  bear  the  weight  instead  of  the  value, 
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(Plate  II,  fig.  S.)  The  eoined  money,  again,  got  dipped  or 
hoarded  up  ''for  better  times;**  to  auch  an  extent,  indeed, 
had  the  clipping  gone,  that  a  crown  piece  looked  more  like 
a  half-crown,  notwithstanding  that  the  mill  and  screw  had 
been  worked  under  the  direction  of  Briott,  a  Frenchman,  to 
ensure  a  better  security  against  this  evil  practice. 

While  Charles  was  issuing  these  **  bits  of  metal,  stamped 
''with  the  value,"  the  Parliament  was  not  standing  still. 
Though  the  Sling  had  secretly  ordered  the  staff  of  the  mint 
to  follow  him  so  soon  as  they  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  plate 
together,  which  was  rapidly  being  brought  in  by  his  friends 
to  be  worked  into  that  which  was  most  needed,  his  opponents 
got  information  of  this,  and  issued  a  counter  order  to  the 
effect  that  no  one  was  to  leave  the  Tower  without  an  order 
from  the  House. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Parliament  issued  any  eoint 
during  the  King's  lifetime,  except  those  bearing  bis  Majesty*! 
effigy ;  but  after  his  death  those  known  as  the  Commonwealtli 
coins  were  struck.  This  currency  stands  alone  in  style.  It  is 
the  first  money  bearing  the  legends  in  English,  and  instead  of 
the  Boyal  arms  we  find  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the  haxp 
of  Ireland  on  shields  in  the  centre.  (Plate  II,  fig.  8.)  This 
change  or  rather  innovation  on  the  usual  Latin  insoriptioii 
and  heraldic  symbols  of  royalty  was  only  effected  by  a  ohangt 
in  the  Master  of  the  Mint ; — Sir  Robert  Harley,  who  had  held 
that  post  under  Charles,  declined  to  execute  dies  of  sueh 
barbarity  as  bearing  English  legends — so  he  made  way  for  one 
not  quite  so  fastidious,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Aaron  Guerdaln. 

We  now  find  the  coinage  fairly  under  the  power  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  after  the  exeontioB 
of  Charles,  was  to  discuss  the  mintage.  Besides  the  heraldie 
emblems  being  altered,  as  just  alluded  to,  the  English  legends 
were  substituted  for  the  Latin,  and  were,  on  one  side,  7il# 
Commonwealth  of  England^  and  on  the  other,  Ghd  with  m^: 
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attj  Thomas  Simon  (or  Symon),  that  master  of  the  art  of 
engraying,  ^^  was  appointed  to  be  sole  chief  engrayer  to  the 
^  mints  and  seals.** 

1649  and  1651.  Oopperwas  again  projected  as  a  proper 
metal  to  issue  in  small  coins  for  the  poorer  classes,  bat  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used. 

When  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  wars  and 
tnmults  jast  over,  had  subsided,  Cromwell  turned  his  attention 
to  the  currency.  He  had  in  the  mint  one  of  the  greatest 
engravers,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  period  ;  but  there  was  a 
contemporary  in  France,  named  Pierre  Blondeau,  who  had 
worked  up  the  currency  of  that  country,  by  his  skill  as  engraver, 
aided  by  the  mill  and  screw,  with  his  own  latest  improvements 
added,  to  a  state  of  perfection.  He  was  invited  over ;  but 
nnfbrtunately,  as  with  all  improvements — the  workman  of  any 
particular  branch  objects  to  any  innovation  upon  his  **  jog-trot** 
pace  and  style  of  work — the  men  at  the  mint  stoutly  resisted 
any  alteration,  and  though  Blondeau  made  pattern  pieces  to 
shew  an  improvement,  with  inscriptions  on  the  edge  for  the 
first  time,  the  resistance  was  too  great,  so  his  designs  were 
never  issued,  and  he  went  back  to  France. 

1658.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  in 
1656  he  ventured  to  issue  coins  bearing  his  effigy  and  legend, 
(part  I,  plate  I,  fig.  8),  the  designs  of  which  were  by  Thomas 
Simon,  and  are  the  first  of  section 

III. — The  Simonian  (1656  to  the  present  time). 

This  issue  is  woirthy  of  exaiainatiiOB. 

I.  While  Grottwell  veiitured,  theiieby,  to  issue  a  coinage 
nith  hia  owfk  ptofila  &x>.  on,  Stinon  bad  veotured  to  uao  tlua 
means  adopted  by  Bloadeau,*  the  mill  and  screw^  to  obtaia  & 

«  Aa  order  in  Cosncll  deoikttecl^"  Thai  liM  stenp  and  nptncriptioB  on  on^ 
"  tide  of  the  money  to  be  coined  accordin|p  to  M.  Blondeau's  new  in7entio9i,.b«k 
"  aooording  to  the  fonn  now  brought  in,  instead  «f  thatfbim  agreed  on%."* 
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correct  round  and  a  legend  on  the  edge,  though  this  means 
was  rejected  by  the  workmen  when  Blondeau  himself  wished 
to  work  it :  it  may  therefore  fairly  be  inferred  that  they  were  in- 
dignant at  a  foreigner  being  brought  over  to  do  what  they  could 
themselves  perform,  if  they  only  had  the  same  machine — for 
in  Simon  they  had  the  talent  for  eugraving. 

II.  A  crowned  profile-bust,  clad  in  the  dress  of  the  period, 
had  always  been  the  type  adopted  for  the  coins ;  but  here  was 
one  who  refused  the  crown,  a  President  of  a  Republic,  a  man 
by  whose  energy  the  country  had  been  led  successfully  through 
a  long  strife.  Simon  availed  himself  of  these  points  and 
produced  a  classic  profile-bust,  draped  and  laureated  in  bold 
relief,  which  introduced  the  style  that  has  been  used  ever 
since,  for  we  only  find  the  crowned  profile  on  the  early  coins 
of  Charles  II,  when  he  refused  to  employ  Simon,  on  account 
of  his  working  for  Cromwell,  and  wished  to  have  his  issue  as 
unlike  the  Protector  s  as  possible.  This  and  the  Gothic  crown 
and  florin  of  the  present  reign  are  the  only  crowned  types  since 
issued. 

ni.  This  is  the  date  from  which  starts  the  changing  of  the 
profile  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left.  Cromwell  had  his 
to  the  left.  Charles  II's  first  issue,  though  different  in  type, 
was  not  looking  another  way :  but  in  his  second  issue,  laureated 
and  draped,  he  faces  the  right,  "  to  turn  his  back  upon  the 
"  traitor."  James  II  looked  to  the  left ;  William  and  Maiy 
to  the  right ;  Anne  to  the  left  and  so  on. 

The  coins  from  this  date  begin  to  be  more  of  the  size  in 
present  circulation,  and  the  shillings,  instead  of  having,  as 
previously,  a  "  tinny"  sound,  have  the  solid  ring. 

The  Protector  died  drd  September,  1658,  and  his  son 
Bichaid  was  declared  his  successor ;  but  he  was  not  of  the 
same  character  as  his  father  and  resigned  soon  after.  No 
coins  were  struck  during  his  brief  protectorate,  though  copper 
farthings  were  again  projected. 
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Gh'arles  II  returned,  by  general  solicitation,  to  the  English 
throne  in  1 660. 

He  had  struck  and  issued  coins  of  the  **  siege-piece"  class 
after  his  fathers  death,  and  "F.  D/'  (Fidei  Defensor,) 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  currency;  but  disappears 
till  George  I  re-introduced  it. 

Thomas  Simon  was  ordered  to  prepare  dies  with  the  King's 
effigy. 

In  the  same  year  the  unit,  current  at  22s.,  was  declared  to 
pass  for  288.  6d.,  and  other  gold  coins  in  proportion. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Commonwealth  coins  were  forbidden 
to  be  current,  and  as  the  Oromwellian  issue  is  not  mentioned. 
Numismatists  argue  that  they  could  never  have  been  declared 
current. 

1662.  Blondeau  was  again  called  to  the  mint,  and  he 
undertook  to  shew  his  method  of  working  the  edges  to  the 
men.  Simon  and  a  foreigner,  John  Boetier  of  Antwerp,  whose 
acquaintance  the  Eling  had  made  during  his  exile,  were  ordered 
to  make  designs.  Boetier  s  were  accepted  and  Simon  left  the 
mint,  whether  chagrined  at  having  his  designs  supplanted  by 
a  foreigner's  or  removed  by  order  does  not  appear. 

1663.  Gold  was  brought  from  Guinea  by  the  African 
Company,  and,  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  was  issued  in  pieces 
value  twenty  shillings  and  denominated  "guineas."  These 
coins  bear  an  elephant  under  the  profile,  to  mark  that  they 
were  made  of  the  above  gold. 

This  year  Simon  produced  his  celebrated  petition  crown, 
one  of  which,  at  a  sale  about  two  years  ago,  brought  £260. 
It  is  considered  a  master-piece  of  engraving,  and  on  the  edge 
has  the  following  petition :  — 

"  Thomas  Simon  most  humbly  prays  your  Majesty  to  com- 
'*  pare  this  his  tryal  piece  with  the  Dutch,  and  if  more  truly 
'*  drawn  and  embossed,  more  gracefully  ordered,  and  more 
"  acoorately  engraved,  to  relieve  him." 


Thfo  W10  lejeotod ;  <bJ  oriy  ttoae  sparifB  rf  tfce  ctowm  iie 
known  now  to  exist.     (Plate  I,  fig.  3.) 

The  eeeond  iSBae  of  hk  ICigesty's  eoinage  i^petzod  in  duB 
year.  Now  for  the  first  tune  the  annorial  emUems  i^pear  in 
tour  dsftfent  shields  on  the  revene,  with  the  alar  of  the  oider 
of  the  gaiter  in  the  middle — which  style  was  maintained  till  tha 
new  general  issue  in  1817 ;  and  again  repeated  in  the  Victona 
Gothic  crown  and  florin. 

The  bnst  was,  like  Cromwell's,  lanreated  and  draped,  and, 
as  before  mentioned,  looking  to  the  left,  the  leTerse  to  the 
Protector's  and  Charles's  own  first  issae. 

1605.  Patterns  of  the  copper  fiirthing  were  stmok,  and  in 
1672  they  were  current :  firom  this  year  we  may  date  the  o(^ 
per  currency. 

James  II  succeeded  his  brother  in  1685,  and  his  coinage 
was  the  same  as  his  predecessor's ;  but  his  laureated  profile 
looks  the  reverse  way*— to  the  right 

1688.  He  abdicated,  and  we  soon  afterwards  find  him 
issuing,  in  Ireland,  the  peculiar  curr^icy  styled  '*  Gun-money." 
This  issue  is  as  curious  and  interesting  as  the  "  Siege-piecea." 
At  first  when  he  invaded  Ireland,  he  took  with  him  French 
coins,  declaring  at  what  value  they  should  be  current.  He 
afterwards  established  mints  at  Dublin  and  limerick.  Kit- 
chens were  ransacked,  guns,  brass  and  copper,  were  melted 
down,  and  all  issued  as  money ;  white '  and  Prince's  metel 
were  also  used. 

Crowns  and  half-crowns  jas  well  as  the  smaller  coina  were 
struck  and  current,  and  when  James  found  his  funds  deweaa* 
ing  he  called  in  his  half-crowns,  passed  them  through  the 
press  and  they  came  out  crowns.  These  interesting  "  proola 
"  of  making  money"  have  the  half-crown  impressions  more 
or  less  distinctly  to  be  traced  amidst  the  impression  of  tke 
larger  value.  Some  idea  of  James's  work  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  fact  that  £6,50Q  worth  of  these  metals  w«ra  ateoak 
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and  isiraed  to  represent  nearly  £2,S00,000,  but  these  figures 
do  not  include  the  sum  involved  in  the  calling  in  of  the 
half-crowns  and  re-issuing  of  the  same,  as  above  mentioned, 
as  crown  pieces. 

William  III  and  Mary  II  were  declared  King  and  Queen 
on  the  abdication  of  James  II  in  1688.  The  coins  were 
ordered  to  be  struck  of  the  same  value  and  denomination  as 
those  of  their  predecessor. 

Clipping  had  become  so  bad,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  laws  against  offenders,  that,  after  numerous  discussions, 
resolutions  and  petitions,  the  King  mentioned  the  grievance 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  ]  689,  it  having 
been  previously  estimated  that  it  would  require  one  million 
sterling  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  intrinsic  and 
current  values  of  the  clipped  money. 

Objections  were  raised  against  going  into  the  currency 
question,  as  the  country  was  then  engaged  in  a  foreign  war.* 
The  guinea,  which  had  already  risen  from  20s.  to  2ds.  6d., 
now  rose  to  dOs.  But  Parliament,  finding  that  this  state  of 
things  interfered  with  the  currency,  causing  gold  to  rise  in 
the  market  and  the  exportation  of  good  silver  to  buy  foreign 
gold,  exercised  its  power,  and  in  1696  declared  the  guinea 
to  pass  current  first  for  28s.  and  afterwards  26s. 

The  bad  state  of  the  coinage  was  now  bringing  the  our* 
rency  to  a  definite  point  In  December,  1696,  hammered 
money,  that  is,  all  money  coined  before  Gromwells  time 
(when  the  mill  and  screw  were  first  used)  was  declared  to  ba 
unlawful,  and  to  be  received  in  taxes  by  weight,  at  the  rate 
of  ds.  8d.  per  ounce,  and  taken  to  the  nearest  mint  (of  which 
there  were  several  established  for  the  quicker  re-coining)  before 
being  taken  into  the  Exchequer. 

1699.  When  the  new  silver  coinage,  amounting  to  nearly 
J66,90p,000,  which  it  had  occupied  nearly  three  years  to 
prodnoe,  was  issued,  it  was  calculated  that  the  operation 

•  Wfliivitli  Fitsoe. 
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involyed  a  loss  to  the  country  of  over  £2>7O0»OOO,  caused  by 
taking  in  clipped  and  worn  money  by  tale  and  re-coining  it  to 
weight.  The  mint  charges  were  not  quite  £180,000.  We 
may  from  this  year  date  the  disappearance  of  hammered  coins. 

During  the  joint  reign  of  William  and  Mary  their  profiles 
both  appear  on  the  coinage,  and  the  legend  is  "  GuL  et  Maria'' 
&o.  Upon  Mary's  death  her  portrait  disappears,  and  the 
legend  is  "  Gulielmus  III''  or  "Teriiusr 

The  mints  established  for  the  greater  rapidity  of  coining 
the  new  issue  were  at  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  Norwich  and 
York,  and  the  money  struck  at  these  respective  towns  bear 
the  initial  Tetter ;  besides  these  mint  marks,  the  ''  Elephant 
''  and  Oastle"  was  issued  on  those  coined  of  the  African  Co.'a 
metal,  the  '*  Rose  "  on  the  silver  from  the  English  mines,  the 
"  Plumes"  on  that  from  the  Welsh. 

Queen  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
William  III  in  1702. 

Though  the  late  Sovereign's  coins  were  good,  they  appear 
meagre  when  compared  with  the  elegant  dies  of  this  Queen. 
The  impression  seems  as  if  it  is  meant  to  stand  the  wear  and 
friction  of  the  currency,  and  is  considered  by  some  as  the 
point  to  divide  the  history  of  the  coinage  into  two  parts, 
though  the  authorities  who  favour  this  opinion  admit  that  the 
impressions  do  not  excel  Simon's  on  the  Protector  s  issue. 

The  authorities  then  in  power  and  others,  among  whom 
was  Dean  Swift,  appear  to  have  wished  to  make  the  coinage 
something  more  than  mere  pieces  of  metal  of  a  money 
value.  The  question  was  raised  whether  they  could  not 
also  be  monuments  or  medals  for  recording  great  events. 
Accordingly,  in  1702,  war  being  declared  against  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  town  of  Vigo  in  the  latter  country 
having  been  taken,  some  of  the  silver  and  gold  found  among 
the  spoil,  which,  on  being  brought  to  this  country,  was 
coined,  bears  ''  Vigo"  on  the  obverse  under  the  fall  of  the 
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neck,  thus  recording  that  that  city  was  taken  in.  that  year. 
(Plate  II,  fig.  4.)  This  idea,  of  making  the  currency  medals 
of  record  as  well  as  money  of  commercial  valae,  however,  was 
not  further  acted  on. 

Complaints  had  been  repeatedly  made  about  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  changing  the  Scotch  currency  into  English ;  where- 
fore, in  1707,  coins  of  English  denomination  were  struck  at 
Edinburgh  and  bear  E  under  the  profile ;  these  were  made  of 
the  Scottish  coins  which  had  been  returned  to  the  mint, 
though  some  were  issued  of  Scottish  value.  In  1 708,  however, 
these  last  were  called  in,  and  coins  of  English  value  only 
issued,  bearing  E*  under  the  bust.  This  was  the  last  gold  or 
silver  issue  coined  away  from  London. 

The  silver  and  gold  coins  of  this  reign  were  so  much  alike 
that  shilliugs  were  gilded  and  passed  off  as  sovereigns. 

No  copper  coins  were  issued ;  pattern  farthings  exist  and 
bring  high  prices,  though  the  more  plentiful  are  sometimes 
erroneously  sold  as  the  scarcer. 

Her  Majesty  had  rejected  a  pattern  guinea  because  the 
shoulder  was  bare,  and  she  was  so  modest  that  all  her  coins 
bear  her  bust  draped. 

Queen  Anne  died  in  1714  and  was  succeeded  by  George  I, 
whose  coiuage,  save  a  quarter-guinea  which  was  issued  for  the 
first  time,  was  the  same  as  his  predecessor  s.  The  legend, 
however,  has  his  German  titles  added,  reading  thus — Georgius 
D.  G.  M.  BR.  FR.  ET  HIB.  REX.  F.  D.— BRVN.  ET  L. 
DVX.  S.  R.  I.  A.  TH.  ET  EL.  Georgius  Dei  Gratia  Magnas 
Britannis  Francis  et  Hiberniffi  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor — Bruns- 
vicensis  et  Lunenburgensis  Dux  Sacri  Romani  Imperii  Archi 
Thesaurarius  et  Elector. — Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg 
and  Arch-Treasurer  and  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (F.D.)  appears  now  for  the  first  time 
on  legal  coin,  though  these  initials  had  been  used  on  the  Great 
Seal  ever  since  the  title  had  been  conferred  on  Henry  VIII 
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hj  Pope  Iso  Zt  aad  appeared  as  before  mentioiied  cm 
of  the  nege-pieoee  of  Charles  II.    (Plate  II,  fig.  5.) 

George  I  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  II  in  1737. 
The  currency  was  the  same,  excepting  thai  no  qnarter^gnineas 
were  issued. 

The  mill  and  screw  had  been  considered  an  eflTectual  barrier 
to  clipping — and  so  they  were;  but  thieves  will  steal,  and  they 
had  found  out  a  method  of  filing  off  the  edges,  and  then 
re-milling  with  a  file — therefore  the  milling  of  this  rtiga  was 
altered  firom  perpendicular  to  a  slant  or  cable-twist. 

1788.  The  old  hammered  coins,  angels  &c.,  of  James  I, 
Obarles  I  and  Charles  11,  which  still  remained  in  circulation 
under  the  term  "  bread  pieces,"  were  now  finally  forbidden 
by  enactment. 

George  III  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1760.  The  cur- 
rency remained  the  same;  but  by  this  time  the  coins  of 
former  reigns  had  become  so  flat  from  cirealation,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  a  piece  of  money  shown  was  English 
or  foreign :  there  being  no  rim  to  protect  the  impression,  the 
latter  bore  all  the  friction  and  so  the  marks  of  the  die  soon 
disappeared. 

Lord  Liverpool  in  a  letter  to  the  Eling  estimated  tha  de- 
preciation on  the  shilling  to  have  been  one-sixth* 

1761.    Quarter-guineas  again  coined. 

1770.  Seyen-shilling  pieces  were  among  the  list  to  be 
issued,  but  this  coin  does  not  appear  to  have  been  proclaimed 
current  till  1797. 

Still  the  clamour  was  rife  against  the  infsrior  cnrrsnoy. 
Such  a  difference  was  there  that,  as  new  guineas  were 
issued,  they  were  exchanged  or  bought  up  for  the  deftused 
and  depreciated,  till  at  length  the  Government  took  into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  preventing  this  evil.  Lord 
North  proposed  that  all  the  old  coin  be  recalled,  and  for  the 
fiitare  the  gold  ourrenoy  should  bo  regulated  by  ireight  as 
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well  as  by  tale,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  King:  the 
idea  found  a  place  in  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament ;  a  debate  ensued ;  and  at  length  certain 
weights  were  allowed  for  depreciation,  below  which  the  gold 
coin  was  not  to  be.  legal  tender. 

1786.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  was  porchased, 
and  copper  coins  issued  bearing  his  Majesty's  profile. 

1784.  The  Anglesey  penny  was  issued,  and  was  the  first 
of  that  immense  series  of  tradesmen's  copper  tokens  which 
were  justified  by  the  paucity  of  the  legal  copper  currencyy 
against  which  there  had  been  complaints  year  after  year  with- 
out efiect.  These  tokens  form  a  collection  of  themselvesy  and 
they  range  from  1 784  till  the  great  authorized  issue,  in  1 797» 
of  the  copper  coinage  struck  by  ioolton  of  Soho,  Birmingham, 
which  currency  contained  copper  penny  and  twopenny  pieces 
for  the  first  time  in  our  coinage ;  the  twopenny  piece  being 
found  too  cumbersome  was  never  again  issued. 

But  this  appearance  of  tokens  did  not  remedy  the  con- 
dition of  the  silver  and  gold  coins.  The  clamour  increased — 
forgeries  were  detected — the  allowance  for  prosecuting  offen* 
ders  had  to  be  increased — dollar  tokens  were  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  People  were  summoned  for  refusing 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  riots  broke  out  in  different  places* 

The  authorities  only  replied  by  issuing  new  coins  in 
driblets,  and  debating  on  the  weight  and  fineness  of  a 
jnew  issue — till  at  length,  in  1817,  the  grand  new  coinage 
appeared ;  and,  sO  that  the  public  might  get  them  fresh  and 
untarnished,  some  of  the  pieces  were  given  out  from  the 
Bank  of  England  in  silver  paper.  This  issue  contained  the 
"  sovereign  "  at  20s.  once  more.  The  guinea,  which  had 
given  so  much  trouble  and  had  ranged  from  dOs.  to  dOs., 
had  been  previously  fixed  at  21s.,  and  now  it  with  its 
parts  ceased  to  be  struck. 

UpoA  the  new  ooiiuige  being  ready,  the  old  was  declared  to 
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be  taken  at  its  nominal  value,  by  all  the  branches  of  the 
Bevenne. 

The  carrenoy  then  appearing  for  the  first  time  is  still  in 
circulation  and  requires  no  description ;  but  one  alteration  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  France, 
which  had  uninterruptedly  been  persisted  in  by  the  English 
crown  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  III,  so  far  as  the 
inscription  on  the  coins  and  Great  Seal  and  quarterings  on 
the  armorial  bearings  were  concerned,  now  disappears  firom 
all  three ;  but  it  is  curious  that,  though  the  arms  of  his 
Majesty's  German  dominions  remain  on  the  quarterings, 
having  been  introduced  by  George  I,  the  initials  of  his 
dignities  appertaining  thereto,  introduced  at  the  same  time, 
are  now  no  longer  to  be  found  on  his  English  coins ;  and 
the  engraver's  name  again  appears  on  the  money,  not  in 
the  old  style  in  a  garter  on  the  reverse,  but  neatly  and  beauti- 
fully engraved  on  the  fall  of  the  neck,  below  the  neck,  or  on 
the  shield. 

1825.  During  the  reign  of  George  lY  the  Irish  and 
English  coins  were  declared  henceforth  to  pass  for  the  same 
value  in  each  country. 

William  lY  succeeded  his  brother  George  IV,  and  during 
the  reign  of  the  former  (in  1886,)  the  groat  having  been 
discontinued  from  Charles  I*s  reign  till  this  date,  was  once 
more  issued,  and  is  still  current  as  a  ''  fourpenny  bit" 

The  points  of  interest  worthy  of  note  during  the  present 
reign  are  the  ceasing  to  coin  crowns  in  1847  and  half-crowns 
in  1851,  though  in  1847  W.  Wyon  executed  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  design  since  Simon's 
celebrated  petition  crown.  It  is  Gothic,  having  the  Sovereign  s 
bust  once  more  draped  in  her  robes,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
royal  arms  on  four  shields,  with  the  star  of  the  order  of  the 
garter  in  the  centre.  (Plate  I,  fig.  4.)  This  coin,  however, 
a  crown  piece,  (of  which  two  thousand  were  struck,)  was 
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oondemned,  as  the  public  prefer  something  smaller  for  the 
pocket  It  was  consequently  recalled  and  specimens  only 
exist  in  collections. 

1849.  The  florin — one- tenth  of  a  pound — was  issued  pf  a 
similar  device ;  but  people  were  scrupulous — it  had  not  the 
charm  of  D.G.  and  it  would  not  sound  if  rung ;  so  that  was 
followed  by  one  a  little  larger  in  circumference^  thinner,  and 
bearing  the  absolutely  necessary  "  Dei  Gratia."  This  piece 
was  issued  as  a  first  step  to  decimal  coinage ;  but  as  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  assured  that  it  is 
easier  to  divide  by  4,  12  and  20  than  10,  10,  10,  and  the 
opinion  having  great  weight,  we  have  not  progressed  further 
toward  the  rational  and  civilized  end — the  adoption  of  tha 
system  which  has  taken  so  much  hold  on  the  modern  world. 

The  new  issue  of  the  bronze  coinage  in  place  of  the  mon- 
grel copper  currency,  in  1860,  is  too  recent  to  require  any 
remarks,  except  perhaps  that,  with  this  as  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  coinage^  there  is  vast  room  for  an  improvement  in  design. 

The  double  sovereign  or  two-pound  piece,  which  was  first 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII,  ceased  to  be  coined  after- 
wards till  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  when  it  appeared  in  com- 
pany with  the  five-pound  piece.  These  larger  denominations 
of  the  gold  currency  have  been  issued  by  every  monarch 
since ;  but  there  being  now  no  demand  for  them,  they,  like 
the  Gothic  crown,  only  exist  in  collections. 

In  this  paper  my  object  has  been  to  give  a  general  history 
of  the  subject.  The  various  mint  marks,  legends,  origin  of 
names  given  to  the  di£ferent  pieces,  the  "  reason  why"  of  the 
multitudinous  inscriptions  are  too  numerous  for  one  paper. 

In  concluding  this  short  outline  of  a  branch  of  our  country's 
history,  so  important  and  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time 
studied  and  understood  by  comparatively  so  few  of  our  coun- 
trymen, I  shall  call  attention  to  a  proclamation,  making  the  last 

*'  alteration  "  in  the  currency,  which  appeared  in  the  Oazette  of 
o 
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the  Gth  Febrnary  of  tbis  year.  It  declared  all  sovereigns  airi 
their  halves,  coined  at  and  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Colonial 
Mint  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  to  be  current  in  Great 
Britain  at  par :  hitherto  they  had  been  taken  at — first  sixpence 
and  later  threepence  loss ;  a  great  injustice,  not  only  to  the 
mint  of  issue — ^which  coined  by  the  Boyal  consent,  and  there- 
fore virtually  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on  Tower  Hill — ^but 
also  to  those  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  arrived  in  this 
country  from  that  colony :  they  took  these  coins,  issued  by 
Boyal  proclamation  at  twenty  shillings,  in  Australia;  they 
arrived  in  England  and  could  only  get  19s.  6d.  or  19s.  9d., 
which  loss  became  very  serious.  These  grievances  the 
proclamation  referred  to  abolished,  and  put  the  Australian 
sovereign  at  its  right  value. 


NOTABIUA  OF  THE  ARCaaSOLOGT  AND 

NATURAL  mSTOBT  OF  THE  MERSEY  DISTRICT 

DURING  THREE  TEARS,  1863-4-6. 

Compiled   by   Mr.   Henry    Ecroyd   Smith. 

(Bbad  8bd  Mat,  1866.) 


Part  I. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  offer  a  retro- 
spective compendium  of  the  rarer  productions  of  our  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  during  the  past 
three  years,  in  initiation  of  an  annual  report  and  record  for 
the  Tolumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society. 
The  compiler  has  been  induced  to  undertake  the  experiment 
from  a  conviction,  shared  in  by  valued  friends,  that  the 
Natural  History  of  the  District  has  scarcely  had  its  due 
position  at  the  meetings  and  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 
The  local  Naturalist's  Scrap  Book*  did  not,  unfortuately, 
complete  an  eighteen  months'  existence ;  and  whilst  doubt- 
lessly useful  to  some  extent,  it  was  issued  in  a  form  unsuited 
for  a  permanent  source  of  reference  of  the  noticed  productions 
of  the  locality,  although  contributed  to  by  some  of  our  first 
naturalists.  Its  main  records  of  discoveries,  with  other  points 
of  interest,  will  be  found  here  reproduced,  under  the  respec- 
tive headings  of  Botany,  Fauna,  Ornithology,  Entomology, 
or  Conchology,  with  additional  communications  from  various 
well-known  naturalists,  whose  disinterested  and  most  kindly- 
vouchsafed  assistance  the  compiler  takes  this  opportunity  of 
gratefully  acknowledging.  Far  from  wishing  to  monopolize 
the  compilation  of  such  a  report,  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to 

•  Bom  April,  1868;  ezpind  Angost,  1864. 
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sarrender  Uie  several  departments  to  recognized  students  in 
these,  to  some  of  which  he  only  stands  in  the  relation  of 
amateur.  As  regards  Archseology,  the  circumstances  are 
somewhat  different ;  hut  like  all  the  shorter  notices  in  natural 
history  the  responsibility  attaching  to  his  description  of  the 
various  antiquarian  remains  devolves  wholly  upon  the  writer. 

It  is  essential  to  state  that  the  "  district"  named  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  arbitrary  and  most  unsatisfactory  one 
hitherto  nominally  retained,  viz.,  nine  miles  round  Liverpool 
or  Woodside,  which  bound  has  been  overstepped,  at  one  time 
or  another,  by  almost  every  contributor  to  the  Scrap  Boot, 
the  Editors  of  which  ultimately  added  even  a  portion  of 
Wales  to  their  previously  contracted  limits  !  For  the  sake  of 
argument,  however,  would  any  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood 
imagine  that  the  '^  Liverpool  district,"  in  this  stricter  sense^ 
absolutely  included  an  extent  of  land  in  a  neighbouring 
county  some  sixteen  miles  in  length  ?  The  more  natural, 
comprehensive,  and  yet  simple  term  used  in  these  pages  is, 
"  Mersey  district,"  (although  it  unavoidably  encroaches  upon 
the  Dee  shore,)  which  in  general  terms  stretches  from  War- 
rington downward  to  the  sea-board,  there  embracing  Southport 
on  the  north  and  Hilbre  upon  the  south. 


ARCHiEOLOGT. 

Apart  from  the  picturesque  moated  halls  of  the  gentryj 
erected  in  the  Tudor  or  Stuart  period,  the  antiquities  of  the 
Mersey  district  have  never  made  any  great  local  display.  The 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  erections  existing  in  situ,  so  far  as 
known,  are,  with  little  exception,  confined  to  traces  of  one  or 
two  Boman  stations — remains,  mostly  very  meagre,  of  half-a- 
dozen  religious  houses  and  the  rude  foundations  of  the 
houses  of  long  extinct  villages  once  flourishing  upon  the 
sea-board,  as  that  of  Meoles,  ancient  Formby  and  the  name* 
less  one  upon  the  island  of  Hilbre. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discoyery  of  the  past  three 
years  is  that  of  Boman  salinse  or  salt  works  near  the  Weaver^ 
the  particulars  of  which  have  heen  kindly  communicated  hy 
Dr.  Eendrick  of  Warrington,  to  whose  exertions  the  public 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  a  perfect  evapo- 
rating cistern  and  fragments  of  others,  now  deposited  in  the 
museum  of  that  town.  These  relics  substantiate  the  fact  of 
the  local  production  of  salt  from  brine,  for  the  past  sixteen 
centuries,  inasmuch  as  the  '^wyches"  or  salt  springs  of 
Cheshire,  as  well  as  those  of  Droitwich,  are  known  to  have 
been  worked  during  the  Saxon  and  early  English  periods. 

The  small  coin  finds  by  Otterspool  have  come  too  lately  to 
the  ear  of  the  compiler  to  receive  the  attention  and  investiga- 
tion they  deserve ;  but  he  yet  hopes  to  track  the  report  of  the 
later  one  to  its  source  and  possibly  secure  some  of  the  dis* 
persed  pieces. 

The  annual  antiquarian  yield  of  the  Cheshire  shore  which, 
for  some  years,  had  been  diminishing,  has  lately  increased 
somewhat  both  in  volume  and  interest,  although  infinitely 
below  the  harvest  which  might  have  been  secured  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century ;  from  how  much  earlier  a 
date  it  were  very  interesting  to  know,  but  as  vain  to  guess — 
no  published  record  (save  the  finding  of  the  old  burial  place 
on  the  Leasowe  shore)  appearing  before  1846. 


Coins  at  OtierapooL 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1868,  a  gardener 
named  Wright,  now  living  at  Wavertree,  but  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  the  late  Oliver  Holden,  Esq.,  upon  his 
1:)eautiful  grounds  bordering  the  creek  of  Otterspool,  found 
here  a  number  of  coins.  He  was  engaged  in  '^stub- 
''  bing  up"  an  old  arbutus  tree,  when  he  observed  some  small 
circular  rusty  pieces  of  metal  clinging  to  its  roots ;  but  as 
these  were  evidently  neither  of  silver  nor  gold  he  merely 
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pocketed  what  he  noticed,  withoat  Bearching  carefaSy  for 
more  or  for  any  trace  of  a  receptacle,  which  is  a  Bubject  for 
regret  on  varioas  grounds,  for  discoveries  of  deposits  of 
Boman  coins  in  our  neighboorhood  are  of  the  rarest  oecur- 
rencOr  In  this  case  only  twelve  were  secured  and  of  these 
two  have  been  lost :  the  remainder  are  in  my  possession.  All 
prove  tb  be  excessively  worn,  evidencing  use  extending  over 
a  long  period,  but  the  precise  date  of  their  issue  it  is  more 
difficult  to  determine,  as  most  of  them  are  evidently  villainous 
imitations  of  small  brass  pieces  of  some  of  the  later  Boman 
Emperors,  reigning  from  the  middle  of  the  third  to  that  of 
the  fourth  century.  Two,  almost  equally  barbarous,  are  of 
still  later  or  Byzantine  fabrication.  So  &r  as  I  have  been 
able  to  decipher  these  worn  pieces  they  may  be  catalogued 
as  under : — 

1.  Claudius  Gothicus,  A.D.  268  to  A.D.  270.    Reverse, 

LAETITIA  AVG ;  the  Goddess  standing. 

2.  Numerianus,  A.D.  282.     Reverse,  xx  within  a  wreath — 

not  a  common  coin. 

VOT 

8.  Dtochtianus,  A.D.  284  to  A.1).  813.  Reverse,  g  within 
a  wreath. 

4.  Constantius  I,   (Ghlorus),    A.D.   298    to  A.D.  306. 

VOT 

Reverse,  ^  in  a  wreath. 

5.  Licinius,  A.D.   807  to  A.D.  824.      Reverse,  SOLI. 

INVICTO.  COMITI.  /»^i5^^^W,B.F.— a  figure 
standing  between  these  letters  and  holding  a  globe 
in  the  left  hand. 

6.  Constantine  family,  precise  Emperor  undetermined. 

7.  Illegible. 

8.  Of  small  size,  probably  intended  for  a  Yalentinian. 
9  and  10.  Byzantine,  Emperors  unascertained. 

H.  £•  S. 
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A  second  Jind  of  coins  at  Otterspool. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1863,  some  navyies  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  new  line  of  railway 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester^  via  Garston,  found,  near 
the  inner  reach  of  this  old  creek,  some  coins ;  hut  fearful 
of  their  being  claimed  by  other  parties,  they  kept  the 
matter  so  close  that  little  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  the 
discovery  has  at  length  leaked  out, — too  late,  possibly, 
to  be  of  use  in  tracking  the  coins.  These  are  stated 
to  be  very  small  in  size  and  with  large  letters  for  such  a 
limited  disc,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  their 
proving  Stycas  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  or 
Deira.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  should  any  of  these 
pieces,  reported  to  have  been  divided  between  the  finders,  be 
ever  available  for  examination,  they  will  be  found  of  the  same 
class  as  the  preceding  small  lot,  viz.,  small  brass  of  the  later 
Soman  empire,  or  imitations  made  to  supply  a  dearth  of  small 
coinage  in  the  troublous  times  succeeding  the  retirement  from 
this  country  of  the  Boman  legions,  in  the  fifth  century. 

xl.  £.  S. 


Notes  on   Leaden  Salt  Pans,  discovered  August,  1864,  at 
Northwich,  Cheshire.   By  James  Kendrick,  Esq,,  M.D. 

The  pans  or  cisterns  were  formerly  four  in  number  and  had 
apparently  been  buried,  ten  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  locality  where  they  were  found,  by  some  far-distant  inun- 
dation of  the  river  Weaver,  from  the  bank  of  which  they  were 
only  a  few  yards  distant. 

Unfortunately,  only  one  of  the  pans  is  now  entire,  the 
others  having  been  broken  up  and  sold  for  old  metal  by  the 
workmen.  One  fragment,  which  I  purchased  from  a  marine 
store  dealer  and  brought  away  with  me,  bears  upon  it  in  large 
letters,  D£YE  (see  Plate  I,  fig.  3),  and  if  the  first  letter  may 
be  considered  an  imperfect  D,  it  was  most  probably  intended 
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for  the  Roman  name  of  Chester  and  may  indicate  that  Uie 
Northwioh  Balinse  belonged  to  that  town. 

The  entire  brine-pan  (fig.  1)  is  now  deposited  in  the  War- 
rington mnseum,  and  is  of  an  oblong-square  form,  being 
8  feet  5  inches  long  by  2  feet  3|-  inches  in  breadth,  inside 
measure.  The  depth  is  4^  inches,  and  the  lead  of  which  the 
pan  is  composed  is  about  f  inch  in  thickness.  The  upper 
edge  is  thicker  than  the  bottom  or  sides,  forming  a  rim  for 
the  purpose  of  additional  strength.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is  thickly  scored  by  the  teeth  of  a  rake 
used  to  remove  the  dross,  so  often  deposited  in  the  process  of 
evaporation.  Externally,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  bears  traces 
of  a  coating  of  soot,  probably  from  a  wood  fire,  as  half-con* 
sumed  timber  was  found  underneath  the  pan  when  discovered. 
At  each  end  of  the  vessel  is  a  hole  in  the  side,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  it  to  a  wooden  framework,  as  fig.  6  on 
pan  1. 

From  another  fragment  of  a  pan,  also  in  our  museum, 
I  send  two  oasts  of  an  inscription,  device,  or  numerals  in 
relief,  composed  of  what  looks  like  three  C's,  with  as  many 
upright  strokes  on  either  side,  thus  III  CCC  III  (fig.  4),  fol- 
lowed by  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  cable  ornament,  &c., 
(fig.  5 — on  pan,  fig.  2.) 

I  am  of  opinion  that  each  brine-pan  has  been  cast  in  a 
square  flat  piece  and  afterwards  turned  up  at  the  foar  sides. 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  some  of  the  omamenta* 
tion  is  on  the  precise  angle  formed  by  the  side  and  the  bottom 
of  the  pan. 

If  we  may  rely  upon  the  statements  of  the  workmen  who 
discovered  these  pans,  they  appear  to  have  been  originally 
disposed  in  a  line,  their  longer  sides  being  applied  together ; 
and  the  finders  were  also  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  raised 
upon  some  strong  wooden  posts,  which  were  found  along  with 
them,    A  passage  or  flae  would  thus  be  established  beneath 
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them,  along  which  a  current  of  hot  air  might  flow  from  a 
wood  fire  at  one  end,  without  any  direct  application  of  flame 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  pans. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  these  brine-pans,  vats  or  cisterns 
are  of  Boman  date  and  manufacture^  for  the  letters,  of  which 
I  send  casts,  are  in  the  Boman  character,  and  the  cable  or 
raised-cord  ornament  was  of  frequent  use  in  the  decoration  of 
leaden  utensils  by  the  Bomans,  as  shewn  in  the  chests  and 
coffins  of  this  metal,  depicted  by  Mr.  G.  Boach  Smith  in  the 
Coll,  Antiqua. 

It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  salinae  named  by  the 
geographer  of  Bavenna  as  near  Chester,  may  have  been  at 
Northwich.  At  the  same  time  it  is  singular  that  in  several 
early  medisBval  Latin  charters  connected  with  Droitwich,  such 
brine-pans  are  termed  Plumberia,  a  certain  number  of  which 
constituted  a  BuUerium  or  boiling. 

But  whether  of  Boman  or  medieval  date,  the  brine-pans 
found  at  Northwich  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  local  relics,  and  I  hope  that  the  preceding 
description,  together  with  the  casts  which  I  send,  may  draw 
the  attention  of  some  local  archaoologist  to  their  further 
illustration. 


Dr.  Eendrick's  facts,  as  above  stated,  are  an  interesting 
novelty  in  English  archaoology,  and  I  trust  will  secure  among 
our  antiquaries  the  attention  they  undoubtedly  deserve. 

That  salt  was  in  general  use  in  ancient  times  is  notorious, 
and  its  production  from  pits  and  mines  in  our  country  is 
asserted  by  Fosbroke*  and  others,  but  up  to  the  period  of 
the  discovery  of  these  vats  no  traces  had  been  met  with  of  the 
production  of  this  general  condiment  by  boiling.  The  mines 
at  Droitwich  are  mentioned  in  the  year  816.  Iron  cauldrons 
for  boiling  salt  occur  in  Du  Cange,t  and  leaden  ones  are 

«  Etu^dop,  Antiq,.,  1, 007.  f  V.  Caldariie. 
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mentioned  by  Nash.*  Various  kinds  of  salt  or  rather  alkalis 
were  made  in  early  times  by  pouring  sea-water  or  brine  over 
burning  piles  of  wood,  gradually  and  in  small  quantities,  so 
that  the  fire  was  not  extinguished,  by  which  means  the  water 
evaporated,  leaving  the  salt  behind,  but  mixed  with  charcoal 
ashes,  earth  and  alkaline  salts.t  Tacitus  states  a  similar  pro- 
cess obtained  among  the  Hermanduri  and  Gatti,}  and  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  pursue  an  identical  or,  at  any  rate, 
analogous  system  at  the  present  day  in  the  manufacture  of 
Frisio  salt. 

We  may  safely  assert  that  some  species  of  salt  was  manu- 
factured in  the  pans  or  vats  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weaver,  for  salt  springs  abounded  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Dr.  Eendrick's  general  deductions  appear  reasonable  enough 
as  to  the  mode  of  using  these  utensils.  Their  age  would 
have  been  very  questionable  had  it  not  been  for  the  characters 
remaining  upon  the  outer  surfaces,  which  are  certainly  Soman 
and  in  all  probability  are  a  portion  of  the  maker's  name ; 
allusion  is  here  made  to  fig.  8.  Of  fig.  4,  Mr.  Boach  Smith 
(to  whom  I  submitted  drawings  of  the  casts)  remarks: — 
The  III  preceding  and  following  the  numerals  CCC  may 
only  be  ornaments.  The  pattern  is  not  at  all  unlike  some 
*^  we  find  upon  Boman  cofiGuas  and  cofiers.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  fragments  being  Boman,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
similar  works  having  been  found  at  any  other  place  where 
"  the  Bomans  had  salterns." 

All  the  sketches  in  the  plate  have  been  referred  to  except 
fig.  6,  which  displays  some  rude  lines  in  relief,  designed  pro* 
bably  less  for  ornament  than  for  strengthening  around  the 
orifice,  presumed  to  have  been  used  for  suspending  the  pan 
over  the  fire,  and  in  form  resembling  an  inverted  key  hole. 
Upon  the  left  are  three  strokes  or  numerals  like  those  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  G  s  in  fig.  4.     The  rudeness  of  the 

•  Woroestenhize,  I,  SM6.         ♦  Beokman  1, 498.         t  AmuJ.  XTTT,  67. 
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eharaoters  and  devioea  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when 
the  coarseness  of  the  work  and  the  size  and  roughness  of 
the  utensils  themselves  are  considered.  Our  present  limits 
forbid  more  extended  remarks  upon  this  most  interesting 
subject,  and  the  writer  must  content  himself  by  thus  publish- 
ing the  facts  of  a  valuable  discovery,  as  well  followed  up  as 
circumstances  permitted  by  our  worthy  and  able  associate. 

Dr.  Kendrick. 

"  H.  E.  S. 

Produce  of  the  Cheshire  Sea  Shore,* 

The  past  three  years  have  proved  but  moderately  propitious 
for  the  exposure  of  the  class  of  antiquariau  objects  which, 
during  the  last  half  century,  have  at  times  abounded  on 
portions  of  our  sea-board. 

The  number  of  such  is  still  considerable,  but  the  yield  is 
decreasing  in  value  and  importance,  partly  owing  to  the  rare 
conjuncture  of  strong  N.  or  N.E.  winds  with  the  higher 
spring  tides,  without  which  the  accumulated  sand  from  the 
constantly  undermined  banks  and  hills  to  landward  is  in- 
sufficiently cleared  to  disclose  articles  of  metal,  whose  weight 
has  sunk  them  into  hollows  of  the  blue  silt,  forest  soil  or 
ancient  arable  land,  as  the  case  may  be.  Possibly,  also^  the 
sea  may  be  approaching  the  landward  limit  of  the  area  within 
which  any  large  number  of  relics  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  occur,  inasmuch  as  high  water  of  our  spring  tides  now  gains 
a  point  which  can  be  little,  if  anything,  short  of  a  mile  from 
the  ancient  settlement,  subsequently  the  Meols  of  early 
English  times,  the  inhabitants  being  finally  driven  inland 
three  to  four  centuries  back.  The  promontory  upon  which  it 
no  doubt  stood  is  reduced  to  a  small  sandbank,  only  visible 
at  low  water  and  constantly  decreasing  in  volume. 

At  some  trouble  the  accompanying  Sections  (Plate  IT)  of 


*  A  portion  of  the  discoveries  here  ehronicled  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
The  Beliquary,"  io  the  form  of  annual  reports  for  the  yeazs  1868  and  1864, 
flixppHed  by  the  writer. 
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the  strata  of  the  Cheshire  shore  have  been  arranged,  to  illus- 
trate their  average  depths  in  the  past  few  years,  from  the 
writer's  experience  during  frequent  visits  at  all  states  of  wind 
and  tide.  In  consequence  of  the  ever  varying  depths  of 
these  deposits,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  render,  at  any 
one  spot,  an  accurate  illustration  of  the  strata  and  their  con- 
tents, natural  and  artificial,  in  any  other  mode. 

Section  I  supplies  this  information  for  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  "  Dove  "  landmarks,  one  of  which  is  in  close 
contiguity  to  the  beach,  and  through  the  tidal  ravages  has 
every  few  years  to  be  refixed  further  inland ;  their  line  points 
to  the  Dove  sand  spit  to  seaward,  the  sole  remains  of  the  once 
considerable  and  elevated  promontory  mentioned,  where  there 
can  be  little  doubt  a  small  sea-port,  both  in  Roman  and  Saxon 
times,  must  have  existed. 

Section  II  shews  the  arrangement  of  strata  at  the  point 
where  the  skeleton,  "  The  Prehistoric  Man  of  Cheshire "  of 
Sir  Edward  Gust,  was  discovered ;  and  it  will  be  quite  evident 
upon  examination  that  no  early  date  can  be  attached  to  the 
remains.  The  chief  feature  by  which  this  section  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  is  the  absence  of  the  artificial 
stratum  of  soil  more  at  length  to  be  described.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  Ancient  Meols  this  is  confounded,  under  the 
name  of  peat,  with  the  two  much  lower  beds  of  early  arboreal 
growth,  whilst  a  section  (page  24),  intended  to  illustrate  the 
shore-strata  from  Dove  Point  north-easterly,  is,  by  mistake, 
made  to  run  directly  inland,  or  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 

Primeval. 

No.  of  Objeota.  ''"~"'"^"'"" 

2  Flinty  Limestone. — Rudely  fashioned  Heads  of  Spears. 

21  Flint. — Arrow-heads  and  other  small  instruments,  black, 

white  and  red  in  colour.     Several  of  the  sharpest  and 

best  forms  found  just  uncovered  by  the  tide  from  the 

upper  woody  deposit  (F),  or  the  thin  superincumbent 

bed  of  clay. 

28 
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3  Triangular  pieces,  each  sharpened  on  two  sides  and  ap- 

parently intended  to  be  cast  from  a  cleft-stick  rather 
than  as  arrow-heads;  they  were  picked  up  on  the 
beach  of  Hilbre. 

4  Limestone. — Objects  similar  in  form  and  use  to  the  last. 

5  Shell,  apparently  of  the  Oyster. — Ditto.      Two  are 

perforated. 

1  Hard  Gypsum. — Object  pointed-oval  in  form,  and  2 

inches  long. 

2  Stone. — Wedges  of  an  elongated-diamond  shape,  butwith 

the  sides  more  extended  at  one  end  than  the  other. 

RomanO'Brilish. 

1  Bronze. — "  Second-brass"  Coin  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, A.D.  41  to  A.D.  64.    Obverse     .     .     CAESAR. 

AVG.   PM.   TRP ;  Reverse  completely 

illegible,  but  more  so  through  wear  than  oxidation,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  of  the  bronze  coins  of  this  era 
found  upon  the  shore,  thus  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  Saxon  silver  pieces  which,  though  few  in  number, 
are  in  excellent  preservation.  This  Claudian  coin  was, 
as  usual,  washed  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  woody 
deposit  (F),  evidently  proving  this  stratum  to  have 
been  the  surface  of  the  ground  until  late  Roman  times, 
but  no  objects  of  a  later  date  (i,e,  Saxon  or  English) 
are  ever  out-turned  from  it. 
1  Small  brass  Coin  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  A.D.  268—70. 

Reverse,  VICTORIA  AUG. 
1  Ditto  of    Constaniinus   Magnus,       Reverse, 

PROVIDENTI^    .     .    .     ;  in  the 
field  the  Gate  of  a  Castrum. 
1  Ditto  of  same  Emperor.    Reverse,  GLORIA 

EXERCITUS ;  in  thefieU^  two  sol- 
diers standing  with  spears  and  shields; 

— •  between  them  two  standards* 
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1  Small  brass  Coin  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  last,  but 

illegible. 
1  Ditto  apparently  struck  by  one  of  the  Con- 

stantine  family;  it  belongs  to  the 
Minimi,  or  smallest  size  of  coins ;  in 
brass ;  such  were  not  half  the  size  of 
the  average  of  small  or  ''  third  brass/ 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  struck 
for  free  distribution  upon  public  occa- 
sions^ like  the  small  common  medak 
of  our  own  times. 
1  Ear  Pick,  2^  inches  long. 
4  Pins  of  Brooches,  in  bronze. 

1  Brooch,  2  inches  long,  of  the  common  ^'  harp'*  shape,  but 
a  slender  and  well-formed  type.  A  small  circular  hol- 
low, in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  has  probably  been 
enamelled.  This  object  was  picked  up  upon  the  blue 
clay  or  silt  (G),  having  been  washed  out  of  the  forest 
peat  (F),  and  would  seem  to  be  as  much  worn  by  friction 
against  the  stones  on  the  beach,  as  through  original  use. 
Its  occurrence  on  the  shore,  opposite  theLeasowe  Hotel, 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  north-eastwardly  of  any  pre- 
vious find  known  to  the  writer,  extends  the  longitudinal 
area  of  the  antiquarian  site,  exclusive  of  Hilbre  Island, 
to /our  miles.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  various  classes  of  objects  occur  indiscriminately, 
inasmuch  as  the  Boman  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
north-eastern  or  Leasowe  end,  and  to  the  more  wooded 
part  of  the  ancient  forest,  which  without  doubt  was 
flourishing  in  all  its  glory  during  the  Boman  occupa- 
tion of  this  country,  (say  A.D.  66 — 450) ;  whilst  the 
medieval  articles  have  mostly  been  picked  up  upon  the 

Hoylake  side  of  the  Dove  marks,  a  few  objects  of 
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intennediate  age  being  exposed  in  wind-opened  gollies 

of  the  sand-hills  themselyes. 

1  Penannular  Brooch,  1  inch  diameter,  with  its  extremities 
folded  back  to  prevent  the  pin  from  slipping  o£Pl  This 
description  of  fibula^  although  often  found  with  remains 
of  various  earlier^  as  well  as  later  dates,  has  so  repeat- 
edly been  met  with  where  no  recognised  Saxon  or  later 
English  fabrications  could  be  found,  that  seeing  our 
example  occurred  in  the  Roman  depoiit  or  stratum,  I 
can  place  it  confidently  here. 

8  Heads  of  Dress  or  Hair  pins,  plain. 

1  Cap  with  eyelet  f  inch  diameter. 

]  Check  or  Cheek-piece  of  a  Bridle,  4^  inches  long  (Fl.  ILI^ 
fig*  8),  with  two  rectangular  loops  for  the  attachment  of 
the  smaller  straps,  and  a  couple  of  intennediate  holes 
for  rivets  to  secure  the  whole  to  the  stout  lateral  band 
of  the  bridle.  A  similarly  fashioned  object,  but  for  the 
opposite  or  left  side  (F1.III,  fig.  4) — in  other  ways  only 
differing  in  being  a  little  less  stout — was  found  about 
1850  to  1865,  and  is  in  Mr.  Mayers  collection,  together 
with  a  smaller  example  of  the  same  class  of  rare  ob- 
jects, an  inch  shorter  and  possessing  but  one  loop  and 
one  rivet-hole ;  which  may  have  been  used  possibly  for 
a  small  native  horse  or  pony,  for  the  existence  in  our 
island  of  asses  or  mules  at  this  period  is,  I  believe, 
not  ascertained.  The  last-named  objects  are  engraved 
in  Dr.  Hume  s  Ancient  Meols,  Plate  XXYIII,  figs. 
12  and  13.* 

1  Portion  of  Sheathing  or  Plate,  apparently  firom  the  rim 
of  a  helmet,  6  inches  long. 

1  Iron. — ^A  remarkable  instrument  (fig.  2),  apparently  an 

«  example  of  the  Cutter  Secespita  (slaughter-knife)  of 

68 

•  Compare  with  more  elaborately-formed  cheek-pieces  and  bits  among  the 
fitrasoan  bronzes  of  the  Mayer  collection. 
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the  Romans,  and  found  under  the  followng  circum- 
stances : — William  Banks,  a  fisherman  of  Great  Meols, 
was  passing  along  the  upper  reach  of  the  shore  to  visit 
his  nets  beyond  the  Dove  Spit,  when,  keeping  as  usual 
a  good  look  out  for  curiosities,  he  noticed  protruding 
from  a  patch  of  the  black  woody  deposit  (F),  freshly 
uncovered  by  a  spring  tide,  an  iron  ring.  Upon  stoop- 
ing to  pick  it  up,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  fast,  and  a 
hard  pull  was  necessary  to  extract  the  fourteen  inches 
of  metal  attached  to  the  loop,  and  tightly  imbedded  in 
the  fibrous  mass,  the  unctuous,  antiseptic  properties  of 
which  have  fortunately  preserved  to  us  many  iron  in- 
struments, whilst  others  of  similar  use  but  infinitely 
later  date  have  become  so  far  oxydized  in  their  damp 
sandy  beds,  as  usually  to  drop  to  pieces  upon  exposure. 
The  loop  or  ring  at  top  of  our  instrument,  for  its  sus- 
pension from  the  belt  or  girdle  of  the  Victimarius 
(butcher),  seems  to  be  somewhat  crushed  out  of  shape  ; 
it  is  l^  inch  across.  To  this  a  long  and  stout  shaft, 
5  inches  long,  is  attached,  forming  the  centre  of  the 
haft,  and  pierced  by  seven  holes  for  large  rivets,  which 
have  secured  the  outer  handle  of  deer's  horn,  bone  or 
wood.  To  this  succeeds  5^  inches  of  actual  knife, 
shai^ply  edged  upon  one  side,  the  whole  blade  termi- 
nating in  three  inches  of  a  gradually  diminishing 
volume,  with  a  blunt  point ;  the  intention  being  to 
insert  the  last  deeply  in  the  throat,  say  of  a  stag,  and 
then  to  slash  away  with  the  edged  (knife)  portion.  In 
this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  Victimarius  had  not 
as  usual  secured  this  important  weapon  to  his  person, 
or  that  it  bad  become  loose  through  fracture  of  the 
girdle,  or  he  would  hardly  have  stuck  it  so  deeply  into 

•— —    the  firm  vegetable  mass,  where,  in  all  probability,  it 
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^ould  soon  be  coTered  xxp  by  the  loose  leaves/ and  ulti- 
mately lost  or  left  behind^  the  precise  locality  being 
forgotten  and  nndistingoishable* 
1  An  example  of  the  Culter  ExcoriatoriuSf  or  skinning- 
knife  (fig.  1)^  found  at  the  same  time  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  former,  and  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances. This  instrument  is  shorter,  but  very  interest- 
ing through  its  retention  of  a  handle  of  ash,  a  species 
of  wood  chiefly  used  not  only  for  the  handles  of  tools, 
but  of  weapons  of  many  kinds,  as  the  shafts  of  spears, 
lances  and  arrows ;  in  fact,  ash  in  early  Saxon  poetry 
is  absolutely  synonymous  with  spear.  The  length  of 
this  haft  is  8f  inches,  whilst  the  blade,  though  much 
broader  than  that  just  described,  is  thinner  and  much 
sharper,  thus  well  adapted  to  its  specific  purpose;  being 
also  rounded  off  rapidly  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  blade,  which  measures  5f  inches  in  length, 
by  1  inch  in  breadth  near  the  haft.  Knives  of  this 
shape  are  unusual,  and  such  do  not  appear  in  the  now 
very  numerous  works  illustrative  of  Roman,  Saxon  and 
Norman  knives  found  in  this  country.  In  Pompeii, 
however,  the  exact  contour  is  found,  and  a  good  ex- 
ample, discovered  in  a  house  of  that  invaluable  depot 
of  Soman  artistic  treasures,  is  figured  in  the  Bev. 
Edward  Trollope's  "  Illustrations  of  Roman  Art,*' 
Plate  xxviii,  fig.  1 9.  This,  like  our  Cheshire  specimen, 
retains  its  original— apparenUy  wooden— hsxidle. 
These  notable  early  instruments  of  iron,  thanks  to  their 
truly  conservative  "  surroundings,"  are  in  most  excel- 
lent preservation,  considering  their  age ;  the  first  had, 
however,  been  nearly  divided  in  the  centre,  but  it  is 
again  strong  through  the  prompt  application  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  without  which  no  old  iron  objects  can  be 

securely  retained  for  any  length  of  time. 
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I  Kni/e-Hade,  p^fect,  being  6 J  inches  long,  of  which  3 J 

comprise  the  blade  proper,  which  is  still  sharp  at  the 

point.    The  contour  of  the  back  is  more  gibbons  than 

usual  among  the  knives  found  here,  but  it  is  difficult 

at  all  times  to  determine  between  Roman  and  the  early 

Saxon  ones,  or  rather  perhaps  late  Raman-British, 

found  in  Saxon  graves,  as  at  Oxingell,  near  Bamsgate.* 

1  Flat  ornamental  object,  ^]^  inches  long  by  ^  inch  broad. 

2  Weapons  with  lance-shaped  points,  somewhat  angular 

blades,  about  2  inches  long,  and  square  shafts ;  such 
occur  not  infrequently  upon  Boman  sites. 

1  Lead. — Spindle  Whorl,  an  inch  in  diameter. 

1  Terra  Cotta. — Spindle  Whorl,  Ij  inch  in  diameter, 
formed  apparently  &om  a  piece  of  Samian  ware,  as  a 
little  of  the  glossy  red  glaze  of  this  handsome  fictile 
ware  yet  remains.  It  has  become  softer  and  more 
porous  than  usual,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  fabri- 
cated  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  large  bowl,  being  very 
flat,  but  not  perfectly  so.  Found  in  a  little  gully  of 
the  woody  surface  among  "  black  slutch." 

1  Glass. — ^m^SX  fragment  of  a  basin,  bluish  in  colour,  and 
with  a  finely  grooved  concentric  line;  glcLSS  of  the 
Boman  period  is  very  scarce  upon  the  shore,  only  two 
or  three  fragments  having  been  found. 

1  Bead,  composed  of  transparent  glass,  of  a  beautiful  cobalt 
blue  colour,  ornamented  by  a  marbling  band  of  yellow 
enamel,  which  is  intertwined  by  a  small  thread  of  greeu, 
also  enamel,  and  like  the  yellow,  opaque.  The  size  is 
rendered  in  the  subjoined  woodcut. 
Compared  with  similar  articles 
found  in  this  country,  my  ex- 
ample, in  point  of  pattern,  is,  I 

believe,  unique.  In  size,  compo- 

67 
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sition  and  general  character^  it  ranges  with  odd  beads 

found  at  Boman  stations  and  towns,  and  also  with  the 
central  beads  or  gauds  of  necklaces  often  discovered  in 
connection  with  interments  of  Saxon  ladies.  Even  in 
these  latter  instances,  Mr.  Mayer  agrees  with  me  in 
believing  the  objects  in  question  to  be  of  Boman  manu- 
facture, for  their  designs  are  more  tasteful,  and  the 
glass  far  purer  and  of  richer  colours  than  Saxon 
manufactures  can  show.  They  were  evidently  highly 
prized,  and  deservedly  so,  by  the  Saxon  fair,  and  the 
late  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Douglas  found  such  often 
suspended  singly  upon  metal  ear-rings  or  upon  the 
breast.  Out  of  sixteen  instances  where  such  have 
formed  parts  of  necklaces,  I  find  fourteen  present  a 
single  gaud  in  the  centre  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
of  small-sized  beads — only  in  two  are  the  large  beads 
found  to  occur  in  duplicate.  Upon  close  inspection, 
many  of  these  prove  to  be  of  precisely  similar  compo- 
sition to  the  Cheshire  example ;  and«  curiously  enough^ 
the  latter  would  appear  to  have  been  deposited  under 
analogous  circumstances,  having  been  excavated  by  a 
rabbit  from  its  burrow  on  Hilbre  Island,  upon  the  site 
of  the  burying  place  attached  to  the  cell  of  monks 
here  existent  about  YII  to  XI  centuries.  The  head  of 
a  Saxon  Sepulchral  Cross  in  stone  was  also  found 
here  some  years  ago,  and  in  all  probability  it  marked 
the  ancient  holy  ground,  a  spot  once  the  resort  of  pil- 
grims from  far  and  near. 

1  Glass  or  Stone. — Bead^  i^  lines  diameter,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour. 

1  Stone. — Spindle-  Whorl,  of  a  pale  drab-coloured  soap- 
stone,  \\  inch  diameter,  with  a  well-worn  orifice ;  it  is 
ornamented  upou  one  side  by  a  double  ring  of  annulets, 

incuse.    This  disc,  diflFering  from  any  others  I  have 
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seen,  was  found  upon  the  old  Boman  wood  8ur£ace» 

(here  many  feet  under  ground)  ahout  half-a-mile  from 

the  beach.    It  is  probable^  however,  that  this  wood 

extended  over  the  whole  of  the  low  ground  northward 

from  West  Kirby,  Irby,  and  Thurstanton  hills,  so  that, 

notwithstanding  the  enormous  waste  of  the  beaeh,  the 

stratum  thus  continuing  inland  may  yet  produce  many 

objects  of  interest,  and  perhaps  of  value.     The  cause 

of  discovery  in  the  present  instance  was  the  delving  for 

foundations  of  piers  of  a  bridge,  near  Great  Meols,  for 

the  spanning  by  the  road  of  the  new  railway  to  Hoylake. 

The  navvy  who  picked  it  up  was,  in  his  ignorance,  about 

to  throw  it  away  when  it  was  secured  for  the  writer. 

1  Amulet  of  Haematite,  1  inch  long,  and  of  about  8  lines 

in  greatest  width,  being  pointed,  and  merely  a  splinter 

from  a  nodule  of  this  rich  iron  ore,*  rubbed  smoothly 

down.    Many  others  have  been  seen  on  the  shore  and. 

discarded  as  mere  pebbles,  but  the  writer  has  fortunately 

secured  several.     Like  this  example,  they  all  retain^ 

more  or  less,  a  natural  form,  but  invariably  exhibit  one 

or  more  sides  artificially  abraded.     Fosbroke  informs 

ust  this  mineral,  supposed  to  possess  cabalistic  virtues, 

was  mostly  used  by  the  ancients  for  abraxas  and  taiis- 

mans,  especially  by  the  Egyptians,  vide  Caylus  Rec. 

VI,  pL  44,  n.  2.t     As  none  of  these  objects  have  an 

orifice,  they  cannot  have  been  suspended  round  the 

neck,  and  consequently  must  have  been  retained  about 

the  person,  either  in  the  girdle  or  the  purse,  pouch,  or 

later  gypciere,  for  superstitions  linger  long.     The  firm 

■  belief  that  this  mineral,  partaking  to  some  extent  of 

70 

*  Containing  ayerage  of  60  per  cent,  of  iron. 

f  Encyclop.  Antiqs.,  vol.  i,  p.  460. 

X  A  piece  of  Hsmatite  was  found  with  a  fine  dagger,  spear-bead  of  flint,  and 
A  bead  of  Kimmeridge  clay  or  jet  &c.,  in  tbe  ancient  British  barrow,  Kether 
Lowe,  Chelmorton,  Derbyshire,  vide  Bateman's  "  Ten  Years*  Diggings,"  p.  39  ; 
«  Catalogue,"  p.  87. 
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the  properties  of  the  loadstone^  was  efficacious  in  keep- 
ing evil  spirits  at  a  respectful  distance,  might  possibly 
obtain  credence  even  in  late  medi®yal  times. 
2  Portions  of  whetstones,  one  of  which  is  broad  and  flat, 
the  other  of  a  rounded  form,  very  similar  to  that  (of 
much  larger  size)  now  used  by  mowers. 
Animal  Bemains. — The  woody  deposition  F,  in  which  the 
anatomical  relics  of  this  period  lie,  has  not  exhibited  so 
many  examples  as  formerly  of  stags,  oxen,  horses,  wild 
boar,  dogs,  &c.,  a  few  fragmentary  antlers,  bones,  teeth, 
and  tasks  being  all  the  writer  has  to  report  as  noticed, 
but  during  rough  weather  it  is  probable  the  higher  tides 
excavate  and  carry  out  of  the  reach  of  observation  matter 
of  this  kind,  which  through  loss  of  much  of  the  animal 
gluten  are  light,  and  thus  easily  borne  away,  whilst  objects 
of  metal  are  left  exposed  or  washed  into  adjacent  holes ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  which  through  the  hard- 
ness of  the  enamel  are  less  liable  to  decay. 
Skull  of  the  Bos  Longifrons^  and  well-worn  Tush  of  the 
Sus  Scrofa^  or  wild  boar.    The  former  has  repeatedly 
occurred  upon  our  shores,  but  like  the  present  example 
(battered  upon  the  beach  by  breakers  during  a  strong 
North-west  gale),  none  are  perfect  or  comparable  to  one 
in  the  Brown  Museum,  Liverpool,  which  was  found  in 
the  old  forest  bog,  along  with  antlers  of  deer,  during  the 
excavation  of  the  Great  Float,  near  Birkenhead  (five 
miles  distant),  a  few  years  ago.    The  specimens  washed 
out  of  the  shore  bank  have  been  in  the  artificial  stratum 
of  soil  (D)  which  extends  above  the  Western  portion  of 
the  forest  peat  (here  gradually  diminishing  in  thickness), 
for  several  hundred  yards,  itself  super-piled  by  drift  sand 
to  very  varying  heights.     It  is  an  admixture  of  the  bog 
and  sand,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  marl,  a  perfect 
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amalgam  of  all  the  available  material,  which  has  evidently 

constituted  for  many  centuries  the  arable  land  of  the  long 
extinct  village  of  Meols,  which  must  have  been  situate  a 
mile  to  the  Northward  of  the  present  hamlet,  still  called 
Great  Meols,  but  this  is  for  distinction's  sake — a  still 
smaller  hamlet  of  the  same  name  lyiug  nearer  the  Dee. 
When,  after  a  concurrent  high  wind  and  tide,  a  £resh 
portion  of  the  surface  of  this  old  soil  is  uncovered,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  trace  clearly  the  furrows  left  by  the 
ploughshares  of  the  "  forefathers  of  the  hamlet."  The 
archaeological  products  of  this  artificial  soil  have  gained 
the  especial  attention  of  the  writer,  and  he  thinks  they 
bear  strongly  on  the  present  subject.  They  consist,  he 
conceives,  of  12- 15th  century  articles,  a  few  perhaps 
being  later  but  none  earlier^  as  metal  buckles,  ornaments 
and  other  attachments  of  straps,  rings,  a  few  coins  of 
Edward  I  and  11,  portions  of  leathern  shoes  and  wooden 
pails,  crocks  &c. ;  whilst  the  osseous  remains  are  those 
which  might  naturally  be  expected,  mostly  stray  bones 
of  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  locality,  viz. — ox, 
horse,  sheep,  goat  and  dog,  the  last  of  by  far  the  most 
frequent  occurrence.  Through  the  constant  discovery  of 
bones  of  the  Bos  LongifronB  upon  Boman  and  other  early 
sites,  it  has  too  generally  been  surmised  that  this  had 
ceased  to  exist,  at  least  as  a  distinct  species,  before  the 
Conquest ;  but  finding  its  remains  as  above  stated,  and 
not  more  noticeably  decomposed  than  those  of  other 
animals  with  which  they  lie  intermixed,  the  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that  the  Bos  LongifronB  has,  in  some 
districts,  continued  until  the  12-Idth  century,  if  not  later, 
in  common  with  the  Boebuck  (of  which  the  writer  pos- 
sesses fine  antlers  from  the  shore),  a  species  of  stag  still 
extant  in  England,  but  confined   to  fastnesses  of  the 

—  Devon  forests,  though  possibly  re-introduced. 
72 
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1  Silver. — Sceatta^  of  one  of  the  early  Kings  of  Kent,  and 
not  later  than  Ethelbert  I,  who,  reigning  a.d.  561-6,  is 
the  earliest  to  whom  any  of  these  pieces,  inclnding  a  few 
bearing  his  own  name,  have  been  satisfactorily  appro- 
priated by  nnmismatists.  Our  example,  fig.  5,  althotigh 
nearly  resembling  two  distinct  types  figured  in  finding's 
Annals  of  the  Coinage^  pi.  I,  figs.  8  and  9,  yet  differs 
from  each  in  points  of  detail,  even  making  allowance 
for  its  having  been  evidently  mnch  rednced  in  size  from 
its  original  proportions.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  (?) 
a  number  of  pellets  distributed  among  the  letters  and 
rude  ornament,  which  are  totally  absent  in  the  other- 
wise similar  type  of  Ruding's  plate,  fig.  8.  Through 
the  clipping  process,  it  has  lost  so  much  weight,  that 
in  place  of  an  approximation  to  an  average  of  these 
coins — some  16  to  17  grains — our  piece  only  gives 
seven.  This  sceatta  is  the  only  one  of  its  class  known 
to  have  been  found  upon  the  Cheshire  shore ;  like  the 
later  pieces  (silver  pennies)  of  Ethelbert  II  and  Canute, 
it  is  in  excellent  preservation  ;  it  was  found  in  the  very 
limited  littoral  bounds  within  which  the  purely  Saxon 
remains  have  occurred. 

1  Bronze. — Head  of  a  Brooch,  l\  inch  long  by  1  inch 
broad,  of  doubtful  late  Roman-British  or  Saxon  fabri- 
cation, but  it  appears  most  nearly  to  approach  the 
well-known  cruciform  types,  though  the  apex  or  top-bar 
is  hollow  and  cylindrical,  and  the  breast  grooved  and 
very  flat,  in  fact  appearing  like  an  imitation  of  the 
Roman  harp-shaped  fibula. 

1  Dress  or  Hair-pin  in  brass,  of  the  IriA  type,  originally 
about  4  in.  long,  the  head  lozenge-shaped,  with  &oe 
and  side  facets  on  either  side,  and  all  engraved  witb 
small  pattern,  surmounted  by  a  small  moveable  de- 
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pressed  loop*  bearing  three  crosses ;  the  shaft  is  quite 
plain.  A  similar  one  exists  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Aca- 
demy's Mosenm. 

1  Lead. — Small  conical  Spindle-Whorl. 

8  Iron. — Clench-bolts,  or  double-headed  riTets,  precisely 
analogous  to  those  numerously  found  about  human 
remains  in  the  Saxon  cemetery  at  Oxingell  in  Kent» 
at  Gatillon  near  B^nouville,*  and  likewise  in  tumuli. 
At  Oxingell  they  occurred  both  under  and  aboye  num- 
bers of  the  skeletons,  and  are  believed  by  Mons.  Charma 
and  others  to  haye  been  used  for  fastening  the  handles 
of  bucklers  throughout  ancient  Scandinayia. 

1  Head  of  Iron  Nail,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter. 

Norman  and  Medi4gvaL 

1  SiLVEB. — Penny  of  Henry  II. 

1  Halved  Penny  of  Henry  III,  mintage  uncertain. 

1  Penny  of  Edw.  11,  minted  at  Bristol. 

1  Ditto  of  Edw.  Ill,  of  the  London  mintage.     It  was 

found  in  the  spring  of  1863,  by  Amos  Ledsham,  a 

young  market  gardener  at  Wallasey,  whilst  sowing 

peas. 
8  Latten. — Finger-rings,  two  formed  of  flat  the  other  of 

round  wire,  one  of  the  former  is  ornamented  with  dots 

and  annulets. 
8  Ear-rings,  all  plain;  two  are  of  flat  wire,  the  other 

rounded  and  of  an  older  and  more  tapering  form. 

2  Fermails  or  plain  Bing-brooches ;  both  are  but  half-an- 

inch  diameter,  and  one  retains  its  acus  or  pin. 
4  Pins,  two  1^  in.  long,  of  fine  wire,  with  solid  semi-circular 

head ;  two  of  stouter  make. 
8  Needles,  one  4  in.  long,  two  2  in.,  the  other  intermediate. 
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All  are  fonned  of  rolled  thin  sheet  metal  and  have  a 

circular  eye  in  a  flattened  and  pointed  head. 

4  Obfects  made  of  -wire,  flat  on  one  side  and  somewhat 
raised  on  the  other,  about  2  inches  long,  and  of  varying 
forms ;  two  others  flat ;  they  are  all  of  uncertain  use. 

1  Clapper  of  a  handbeU. 

1  Winder  for  thread  or  other  fibre,  shaped  like  the  rowel 

of  a  spur,  but  several  of  the  spikes  are  gone. 
88  Attachments  originally  riveted  to  girdles  or  smaller 
straps  of  leather  for  securing  the  dress ;  they  comprise 
various  types  of  buckles,  hasps,  tags  and  ornaments. 
One  stud  retains  a  fragment  of  leather. 
9  Miscellaneous  fragments,  one  of  a  triangular  needle, 
much  resembling  those  of  steel  used  by  sail-makers  of 
the  present  day. 

2  Iron  or  Steel. — CHrdle-hasp  and  portion  of  a  large 

buckle. 

1  Flat  Ring  or  washer,  8  in.  diameter. 

1  Prych  or  goad  of  a  Norman  spur. 

1  Lead  or  Pewter. — Sling  Pellet  of  globular  form. 

I  Net-sinker  (?)  round,  perforated,  and  with  radiated  pattern. 

1  Brooch  m  pewter,  of  lozenge  shape,  Ij-in.  long,  with  tri- 
foliate ornament  at  the  angles,  the  acus  fixed  upon  a 
short  transverse  bar  in  the  upper  part  of  the  open  centre. 

1  Second  Brooch  in  pewter,  of  similar  shape,  slightly  dif- 
fering in  size  and  pattern. 

1  Wheel-shaped  Brooch  in  pewter.  Originally  this  must 
have  been  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  composed  alter- 
nately of  spoke-like  divisions  and  concentric  circles 
or  rings,  the  latter  covered  by  the  dot  and  annulet 
ornament. 

9  Brooches,  more  or  less  imperfect,  all  unfortunately  being 
minus  the  acus  or  pin.  One  is  ring-shaped,  and  though 
plain  on  one  half  (side)  is  ornamented  upon  the  other 
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by  a  pretty  spiral  and  digitated  groove ;  this  example, 

the  second  of  its  type  vhicfa  has  occaned,  is  of  pewter, 

and  1  inch  diameter.    The  remainder  are  firagments  of 

ornaments  more  elaboratly  designed,  bnt  of  too  fragile 

a  nature  for  such  designs,  except  one  2^  inches  long, 

and  originally  the  brooch  would  have  been  about  the 

same  diameter.    This  bears  letters  incuse  (as  though 

stamped  from  an  impression  in  metal  of  some  seal), 

viz.,  ALSVNO  &c.,  but  the  meaning  of  this  fragment  of 

an  inscription  I  will  not  venture  to  speculate  upon. 

Possibly  some  list  of  medisBval  devices  and  mottoes 

may  elucidate  the  matter. 

2  Hasps — one,  only  two-fifths  of  an  inch  diameter.  It  is 
circular,  and  provided  with  a  central  bar,  the  whole 
ornamented  with  raised  dots  or  pelletSw 

1  Buckie  (or  hasp),  three-fifths  of  an  inch  diametw. 

6  Studs — two  plain,  spade-shaped  and  round ;  three  have 
floral  forms ;  the  sixth  bears  the  character  of  a  Gothic 
Text  m»  fig*  6,  and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  relio  of 
one  of  the  English  Primers  of  mediaeval  times,  stone 
moulds  for  the  casting  of  which  yet  exist,  as  recorded 
in  the  Messrs.  Chambers's  admirable  "  Book  of  Days," 
vol.  I,  p.  47,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  George  Musgrave, 
of  Eden  Hall,  Westmoreland.  These  cast  leaden  plates 
with  raised  letters,  for  ''  teaching  the  young  idea,"  were 
the  precursors  of  the  Horn-books,  the  primers  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries. 

1  Frame  of  window-pane^  of  triangular  form,  probably 
from  one  of  the  last  tenanted  houses  of  ancient  Meold. 

1  Handle  of  spoon  with  acorn  head. 

5  Key-eylet  and  four  miscellaneous  objects. 

2  Leather. — Shoe  Soles,  "right"  and  "left"  being  very 

much  produced,  the  toe  being  very  sharply  pointed,  and 

the  portion  below  the  instep  very  confined^   Their  shape 
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resembles  that  of  many  found  in  an  ancient  mediaBval 

midden,  belonging  probably  to  one  of  the  last  of  the 

houses  of  Ancient  Meols.   Length  IJ  inches ;  extreme 

breadth  across  the  toes  3f  inches,  but  when  worn 

would  be  a  little  in  excess  of  present  size,  the  leather 

having  shrunk  to  some  extent,  but  now  protected  by 

the  appUcation  of  oil. 

1  Bone. — Object  nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 

averaging  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  perforated  longi- 
tudinally, and  cut,  not  sawn  from  the  bone.  It  has 
probably  been  a  rude  bead  formed  to  amuse  a  child. 

2  Stone. — Fragments  of  Querns,     One  of  the  "  mule"  or 

flat  understones  has  been  made  of  the  coarse  rag  stone 
or  conglomerate,  hard  as  granite  and  full  of  small 
pebbles  of  white  quartz  ;  the  other  is  part  of  a  "rider," 
and  retaining  one  of  the  holes  by  which  this  was  re- 
volved in  grinding. 

1  Eoofing  Sandstone^  with  pinhole,  from  one  of  the  houses 
of  Ancient  Meols. 

]  Tombstone y  11  or  12  century,  found  on  Hilbre  Island, 
September^  1864.  For  description  and  illustration, 
vide  Transactions,  vol.  V,  new  series,  p.  271. 

I  Terra  Cotta. — Portion  of  a  unique  Equestrian  Figure 
of  light-coloured  clay,  partially  covered  with  a  yellowish 
green  or  olivaceous  glaze.  (Fl.  IV.)  The  fragment  of  this 
remarkable'crock,  however,  is  too  small  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  complete  vessel,  which  must  be  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation, after  comparison  with  the  very  few  examples, 
not  of  similar  design,  but  of  the  same  class  known,  for 
this  is  but  the  fourth  placed  on  record.  The  first  is 
illustrated  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Archmological 
Journal^  p.  79,  and  though  evidently  of  a  ruder  make, 
and  possibly  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  yet  possesses 

some  characteristics  common  to  both ;  and  I  quote  the 
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description  given  by  the  owner,  Mr.  William  Figg  of 

Lewes : — "  In  the  excavation  for  the  approach  of  the 
"  southern  month  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Keymer  branch 
'^  of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  at 
"  Lewes,  this  singular  piece  of  pottery  was  found  in 
''the  early  part  of  the  year  1846.  It  is  partly  mu- 
''  tilated,  but  the  form  is  so  unusual  as  to  excite 
great  curiosity,  especially  as  specimens  of  medieval 
pottery  are  supposed  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
"  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  mounted  knight ;  the  work- 
manship is  very  rude,  but  there  are  certain  details, 
such  as  the  long  pointed  toes  and  prych  spurs,  which 
may  assist  us  in  ascertaining  its  probable  date.  By 
some  persons,  to  whose  inspection  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted, the  period  of  its  fabrication  has  been  supposed 
"  to  be  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  length 
''  of  this  singular  vessel  is  10^  in.  and  its  height  10  in., 
'*  but  if  the  head  of  the  horse  had  not  been  broken, 
''the  extreme  length  would  probably  have  been  as 
"much  as  13  or  14  in.  The  material  is  coarse  clay, 
"  burned,  the  upper  parts  being  glazed  of  a  dark  green- 
"  ish  colour,  very  similar  to  that  on  some  of  the  plain 
"  paving  tiles  found  in  the  ruins  of  Lewes  Priory  during 
the  excavations  made  for  the  railway  in  1845.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  grotesque  vessel  was 
"  intended  to  contain  liquor,  and  the  handle  which 
"  passes  from  the  back  of  the  knight  to  the  horse's 
"  rump,  was  evidently  intended  for  pouring  out  the 
"  contents ;  whilst  a  circular  aperture  at  the  lower  end 
"  of  the  handle  afforded  the  means  of  filling  the  vessel." 
Other  two  have  been  noticed,  but  only  one  of  these  is 
engraved,  viz., — in  the  Trans,  of  the  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  X, 
p.  888.  Like  the  example  before  us,  a  single  fragment 
•    is  all  that  remains,  the  probable  outline  of  the  complete 
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figure  being  pourtrayed  by  dotted  lines^  which  in  the 

case  of  the  ancient  Meols  specimen  would  be  an  atter 
impracticability.  It  is  of  far  ruder  execution  than 
either  the  Lewes  or  Meols  crocks  and  consists  of  the 
central  portion  of  an  equestrian  group,  the  head  of  the 
man  and  the  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  being  wanting. 
It  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  of  Winwick,  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  is  now  in  the  Warrington  museum.  Our 
associate.  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  that  town,  exhibited  in 
London  at  the  same  time  (3rd  Dec,  1857)  the  handle 
of  what  he  considered  a  similar  vessel,  dug  up  in  his 
own  garden ;  but  having  met  with  several  handles  upon 
the  Cheshire  shore,  belonging,  as  I  conceive,  to  crocks 
of  more  ordinary  ware,  this  point  requires  confirmation. 
Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  the  remains  of  another 
equestrian  crock,  including  the  breast  of  the  horse, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  its  rider,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Arcbffiological  Association,  in  June,  1856.  This 
was  exhumed  from  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  Old 
King's  Arms,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  on  the  7th 
Sept.  of  that  year,  and  is  engraved — fig.  2,  on  pi.  xx. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming : — "  When 
'^perfect  it  represented  a  figure  encased  in  mascled 
"  armour,  the  body  covered  with  a  tunic,  and  the  heel 
"  accoutred  with  a  sessile  *  prych  spur.'  The  lower 
part  of  the  shaft  of  the  gonfanon,  which  rested  on  the 
right  foot  of  the  knight,  is  still  apparent.  The  chest 
*'  of  the  horse  would  seem  to  be  protected  with  a  breast- 
"  plate,  or  sort  of  piciere,  consisting  of  several  large 
"  annular  bosses,  with  a  festoon  of  oval  plates  beneath 
"  them.  The  date  of  this  rare  fragment  is  certainly 
not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  may  be  safely  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  possessed  some  portions 
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"  of  this  vessel,  and  often  promised  to  give  them  to  me, 

"  a  promise  which,  I  much  regret  to  add,  was  never 
"fumiled." 
The  ahove-named  are  all  of  this  class  the  discoveries  of 
which  have  heen  made  puhlic.  One  and  all  are  referred 
hy  antiquaries  to  the  twelfth  century,  indeed  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  it.  Towards  its  close,  vessels  cast  in 
metal  (latten)  succeeded,  of  similar  designs  and  often 
good  execution.  On  these  the  rider  is  invariably  a 
knight,  a  restriction  which  may  not  be  found  to  apply 
to  the  examples  in  terra  cotta ;  but  the  latter,  equally 
with  the  former,  were  intended  for  use  as  well  as  pos- 
sible ornament,  viz.,  as  ewers  or  vessels  for  the  recep- 
tion of  some  kind  of  liquid.  They  were,  however, 
replenished  in  different  modes,  some  through  the  open 
topped  helmet  of  the  knight ;  whilst  one,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Kendrick,  is  furnished  with  a  hollow  in  the 
top  of  the  forehead  of  the  horse,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling our  terra  cotta  examples,  with  the  exception 
of  being  triangular  in  form,  in  place  of  circular,  as  in 
the  crock  before  you,  and  in  being  also  furnished 
with  a  hinged  lid.  One  common  feature  in  these 
remains  is  the  spur,  some  having  the  "  prych,"  others 
the  rowely  and  as  the  latter  was  only  substituted  for 
the  former  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  did  not  become  general  until  the  succeeding  one, 
the  date  of  these  curious  receptacles  may  safely  be 
appropriated.  Swords,  lances  and  body-armour  of 
various  descriptions  are  also  confirmed  in  the  accoutre- 
ments, whilst  the  horses  have  ornamental  bridles,  breast 
and  girth-straps,  and  usually  saddles  very  highly  pro- 
jecting both  before  and  behind.  It  is  possibly  the 
lengthened  frontal  extremity  of  one  of  these  which 
appears  upon  our  fragment  within  an  arch  of  the  upper 
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bridle^  a  lower  one  extending  to  the  hands  of  the  rider^ 

as  with  the  Lewes  crock.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  vandyked  ornamentations  between  the 
various  divisions  of  the  bridle  are  intended  to  pourtray 
the  design  upon  a  leather  collar,  piciere  or  breast-plate 
on  the  chest  of  the  animal,  or  merely  a  fanciful  filling 
up,  as  nothing  resembling  it  appears  upon  the  necks  of 
the  bronze  receptacles  mentioned,  save  a  little  orna- 
mented medallion  or  stud  (?)  upon  one  specimen,  an 
engraving  of  which  appears  in  the  Mirror,  pi.  29,  fig.  3, 
vol.  iz,  p*  288,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  about  20  in. 
long,  and  to  weigh  nearly  121bs.  There  seems  every 
probability  that  the  terra  cotta  example  from  the  Che- 
shire shore  must  originally  have  been  at  least  15  in. 
long  and  12  in.  high,  and  it  probably  held  a  quart. 
It  is  note-worthy  that  three  out  of  the  four  known 
equestrian  crocks  found  should  have  occurred  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  fact  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
position of  their  fabrication  at  some  neighbouring  early 
English  pottery,  but  such  manufactories  are  little 
known,  and  the  nearest  of  which  we  have  any  account 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  where  vast  heaps  of 
broken  refuse  ware  remain,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
these  should  be  carefully  examined,  more  than  has  yet 
been  the  case,  by  Mr.  LI.  Jewitt,  with  a  view  of  detect- 
ing remains  of  peculiar  and  unique  descriptions  of 
ware  like  that  here  dilated  upon. 

36  Fragments  of  red-coloured  ware,  often  slate-coloured  in 
the  middle,  a  few  with  olivaceous  glaze,  1 2- 15th  cen- 
tury ;  one  of  singular  form  has  an  orifice  through  the 
bottom,  while  other  apertures  seem  to  have  been  carried 
through  lateral  branches  or  handles  of  the  crock. 

27  Fragments  of  ash  or  cream-coloured  ware,  with  yellow 
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or  green  glaze ;  two  have  ornamental  beaded  bands, 
1 2- 15th  century. 

Animal  Remains. — The  medieeval  stratum  has  yielded 
a  few  remains  of  horses^  oxen,  dogs  and  sheep  as  usual. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  antlers  of  a  species  of  Bed  Deer 
was  found  near  the  end  of  the  year,  much  nearer  New 
Brighton  than  Hoylake,  and  nearly  a  mile  to  the  N.E. 
of  Leasowe  Castle.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Webster,  of  Overchurch  Hill.  The  age  of  the 
animal  when  killed  is  presumed  to  be  nine  years,  as 
each  antler  is  eight-branched,  and  has  measured  40  in. 
in  length,  but  one  is  somewhat  fractured  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  horns  being  comparatively  perfect,  and 
still  united  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  skull,  the  whole 
forms  an  ornamental  object  of  considerable  interest  for 
the  hall.  Between  the  eye  sockets  is  a  breadth  of  6 
inches,  and  as  the  forehead  between  the  roots  of  the 
antlers  measures  8}  inches,  the  extent  from  tip  to  tip 
across  the  forehead  gives  7  feet. 

Several  fragments  of  other  antlers  with  vertebral  bones 
have  occurred  towards  the  close  of  last  year ;  but  upon 
its  latest  day  a  very  unexpected  anatomical  relic  was 
brought  to  light.  Stanley  Dean,  of  Wallasey,  a  man 
fond  of  a  stroll  upon  this  beach,  and  practised  in  "  the 
"  art  of  seeing,"  detected  within  some  600  yards  of  the 
embankment  and  upon  the  edge  of  a  "  slack"  or  tide- 
worn  gut,  about  100  feet  below  average  of  high- water 
mark,  a  portion  of  a  large  bone  ;  and  the  greater  part 
being  still  imbedded  in  dark  sandy  soil,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  ganger's  cottage  for  the  loan  of  a 
spade.  Careful  extraction  disclosed  the  hinder  part  of 
the  skull  of  a  northern  species  of  whale,  but  very 
sapiently  asserted  by  some  Liverpool  gentleman,  who 

shortly  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it,  to  be  the 
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breast-bone  of  an  elephant  /  It  comprises  the  brain- 
pan (very  small)  possessing  an  extraordinarily  thick 
osseous  process  around  the  spinal  orifice^  where  the 
atlas  or  first  vertebral  section  would  attach,  together 
with  the  lateral  or  cheek  bones  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  decay ;  those  of  the  proboscis  being 
wanting,  probably  through  abrasion  on  the  beach 
before  final  deposition  where  found.  The  dimensions 
of  this  bony  structure,  which  before  drying  weighed 
about  three-quarters  of  hundred-weight,  are — height, 
1^  feet;  breadth,  2  feet;  length,  2  feet;  while  from  the 
centre  of  the  spinal  orifice  to  the  extremity  of  outer 
cheek  bone  is  likewise  an  extent  of  2  feet,  proving  the 
mammal  to  have  either  been  an  immature  specimen  of 
a  large  species,  or  a  mature  one  of  a  smaller  tribe — 
possibly  the  Greenland,  of  which  a  specimen  was  lately 
stranded  upon  the  shore  near  Speke.  From  the  state 
and  appearance  of  the  skull,  it  must  have  been  buried 
in  a  sandy  bottom  of  the  shore,  together  with  the  fine 
antlers  just  described,  some  few  hundred  years  ago, 
being  located  at  the  base  of  the  dissolved  sandy  stra- 
tum C,  (overlying  the  upperwood  or  peat.  Sections  I 
and  II,  F),  in  the  upper  portion  of  which  the  so-called 
"skeleton  of  a  P re-historic  Man  of  Cheshire"  was 
exhumed  in  February,  1864,  of  which  further  corrected 
particulars  have  already  been  published  by  the  writer. 
It  had  evidently  been  interred  by  men  from  a  still 
higher  and  consequently  more  recent  level.  For  fur- 
ther information  about  the  whale's  skull,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  referring  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore's  description.* 
It  would  appear  to  be  the  third  osseous  remain  of  its 
class  recorded  aa  found  in  a  fossil  state  upon  our 

shores.     In  Leigh's  Natural  History  of  Lancashire, 
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Cheshire  and  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  published  in 

1700,  a  "catt"  appears  on  plate  6»  fig.  1,  of  one  of 
the  intermediate  bones  from  the  vertebra  of  a  yoang 
whale  found  upon  Hilbre  Island  The  locality  of  the 
second  find  was  so  near  that  of  the  third  (the  skull), 
as  to  suggest  that  both  may  have  belonged  to  one  and 
the  same  individual,  although,  probably  from  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  deposition,  the  humertte,  for 
such  it  was,  had  become  partially  petrified.  It  was 
found  by  some  men  from  liscard,  who  were  collecting 
boulders,  and  thinking  this  to  be  one,  struck  it  with  a 
mall,  when  its  bony  origin  appearing,  one  of  the  halves 
into  which  it  had  split  was  taken  home  for  curiosity's 
sake,  and  subsequently  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nisbet, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
The  remaining  moiety,  in  spite  of  many  a  careful 
search,  has  hitherto  eluded  observation ;  and  the  fact  is 
amply  illustrative  of  the  great  shifting  of  the  sands 
through  the  combined  effect  of  certain  winds  and  tides, 
and  the  necessity  for  caution  in  denying  the  existence 
of  objects  or  remains  because  not  to  be  found  at  sup- 
posed favourable  seasons. 

Later  English. 

1  Silver. — Shilling  of  James  I. 

1  Iron. — Horse  Shoe,  4  J  inches  long  by  4  inches  broad, 

seventeenth  century. 
1  Spur^  of  slender  make,  5^  inches  long,  with  rowel. 
1  Ring,  2^  inches  diameter,  \  inch  thick. 
150  Terra  Cotta. — Heads  of  Clay  Pipes,  found  in  August, 
1864,  at  the  spot  known  as  "  The  King's  Gap,"  Hoy- 
lake  (township  of  Little  Meols)  by  workmen  in  the 

employ  of  Mr.  Evans,  builder,  whilst  sinking  for  foun- 
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dations  of  new  houses,  since  built  between  the  recently 
erected  Upper  Lighthouse  and  the  shore.  The  writer 
being  out  of  health  at  the  time,  the  discovery  did  not 
come  to  his  knowledge  until  some  months  subsequently, 
when  all  had  been  given  away  and  become  dispersed 
beyond  recovery.  They  were  described  as  numerous 
enough  to  fill  a  "  skip/'  so  that  the  estimated  number 
given  will  be  within  compass.  But  few  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  as  possessing  letters,  i.e,,  initials  of  their 
potters,  but  one  retained  by  the  contractor  contained 
the  name  in  two  lines ;  very  few  such  occur  here.  All, 
from  the  description,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  mostly  to 
possess  small  pointed  spurs,  in  this  respect  contrasting 
strongly  with  those  of  the  commencement  of  that  cen- 
tury, when  such  were  purposely  made  broad  as  "  rests" 
to  sustain  the  bowl  in  an  upright  position  when  the 
pipe  was  laid  upon  the  table  or  bench.  This  find  was 
doubtlesslv  the  refuse  from  a  canteen,  attached  to  the 
camp  of  William  of  Orange,  located  close  by,  ere  his 
troops  embarked  for  Ireland,  12th  June,  1689.  Tra- 
dition makes  the  King  pass  this  way  to  the  shore, 
hence  The  Kind's  Gap, 
86  Heads  of  Clay  Pipes  of  various  forms,  and  dating  from 
16th  to  18th  century.  Twelve  of  them  bear  the  name 
of  the  potter,  more  or  less  contracted,  and  generally 
merely  initials ;  these  occur  mostly  upon  the  end  of 
the  spur,  although  not  unfrequently  upon  the  side  of 
the  bowl  within  some  little  ornament.  The  following 
have  been  deciphered  : — iloo,  a^:^':,  c.  R.,  G.  a.,  i.  b., 
I.  D.,  I.  L.,  R.  A.,  R.  s.,  s.  R.  One  of  this  lot — temp. 
Jas.  II — was  detected  in  a  garden  bed,  in  Church 
■  Street,  Egremont,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  writer's 
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residence ;  he  found  one  of  similar  date  upon  the  liTer 

beach  nearly  opposite,  a  few  years  ago,  which  proved 

to  be  much  abraded  by  the  action  of  the  tide  among 

the  pebbles.     The  others  are    mostly  from   Great 

Meols. 


452  Total  number  of  objects  of  archseological  interest,  se- 
cured in  the  space  of  three  years,  on  or  near  the  sea 
beach  of  Cheshire,  irrespective  of  animal  remains. 


The  foregoing  archsDological  matter  having  swelled  into 
greater  proportions  than  had  been  anticipated,  a  division  of 
the  paper  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  and  the  Natural  History 
section  will  subsequently  appear  as  Part  U. 


NOTABILIA  OF  THE  ABCHiEOLOGT  AND 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MERSEY  DISTRICT 

DURING  THREE  YEARS,  1863-4-6. 

Compiled  hy  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith, 

(Bbad  8bd  Mat,  1866.) 


Part    II,— NATURAL    HISTORY. 

[It  haTiDg  been  found  necessary  to  effect  some  abridgement  of  tbe 
original  design  of  this  paper,  the  Natural  History  report  vill  be 
confined  to  the  more  generally  interesting  divisions  of  our  Zoology 
and  to  Botany.  The  Naturalists'  Scrap  Book  has  supplied 
numerous  notices — to  the  more  important  of  which,  as  also  in 
cases  of  necessary  abridgement,  exact  reference  is  given.  The 
contributions  are  from  numerous  sources ;  and  the  writer  of  each 
notice,  in  giving  his  own  story,  is  alone  responsible  for  his  facts 
and  opinions.] 

ZOOLOGY. 
Miscellaneous. 
Otter.  {Lutra  Vulgaris).  A  very  fine  male  otter  was  captured 
this  morning  in  Bromborough  Pool,  just  above  Price's 
candle-works.  He  was  seen  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
after  a  sharp  chase  of  two  hours,  in  boats,  was  stunned 
by  a  blow  with  a  stone  and  captured  alive,  as  he  still 
remains,  but  is,  I  fear,  injured  internally,  as  he  appears 
very  dull  and  sluggish  this  afternoon.  He  was  first  seen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  pool,  consequently  in  fully  salt 
water,  and  hence  I  suppose  him  to  have  strayed  up  from 
the  Mersey.  A  partly  grown  otter  was  seen  by  a  col- 
league some  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  small  stream 
which  runs  into  the  pool  from  Raby  mere,  but  was  not 
seen  or  heard  of  afterwards.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  this  to  be  the  same  individual,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  such  an  animal   could  entirely  escape 
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notice^  even  if  it  could  find  subsistence  in  so  small  a 
rivulet.—  W.  H,  Hatcher,  1 5M  Sefi.,  1 863,  "  Scrap  Boot- 
second  series,  p.  105. 
Johnston's  Hump-backed  Whale.  {Megaptera  Longimana^ 
Rudolphi.)  On  Friday,  July  17th,  1863,  a  large  speci- 
men of  this  whale  was  observed  by  some  fishermen 
stranded  upon  a  sandbank  at  Speke.  It  was  lying  on 
its  back,  a  position  very  favourable  for  examination  of 
the  under  surface,  but  hiding  all  view  of  the  blowers. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  species  so  named  in  Dr.  Gray's 
catalogue  of  the  Cetacea  in  the  British  Museum,  1 850« 
p.  26,  and  would  appear,  up  to  that  date,  to  have  been 
only  once  observed  on  the  British  coast,  viz.,  at  New- 
castle, by  Dr.  Johnston,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both 
specimens  were  females.     The  dimensions  are — 

Ft  In. 

Total  length  in  a  straight  line  from  snout  to  cleft  of  tail  31  4 

Length  of  gape,  about 6  0 

From  snout  to  the  eye 8  0 

Length  of  eye    n 0  3 

From  the  snout  to  commencement  of  pectoral  fin  11  0 

Length  of  pectoral  fin 10  0 

Extreme  width  of  tail  at  the  tips    11  0 

From  SDOut  to  commencement  of  dorsal  fin,  or 

rather  hump 18  0 

Length  of  dorsal  fin 3  3 

From  snout  to  cloaca    21  0 

A  quantity  of  shrimps  are  asserted  by  the  butchers  to 
have  been  found  in  the  stomach. 

The  genus  Megaptera  is  distinguished  from  the  Balana, 
or  true  whalebone  whale,  by  the  presence  of  a  dorsal  fin 
or  hump,  by  the  belly  being  plated  or  deeply  grooved,  and 
the  plates  of  baleen  being  broad  and  short,  which  cha- 
racters agree  with  this  specimen.  The  longest  plate  of 
baleen  measures  about  2  feet  long  by  5^  inches  at  the 
base,  and  the;  were  so  close  together  that  I  counted  thirty- 
eight  in  the  length  of  a  foot.  The  creature  was  quite 
black  except  the  belly,  which  was  mottled  and  streaked 
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with  white,  and  the  pectoral  fins  were  milk-white,  except 
a  black  blotch  here  and  there.  The  carcase  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  who  has  most  liberally 
presented  the  skeleton  to  the  mnsenm.— Thomas  J. 
Moore,  "  Scrap  Book,"  second  series,  p.  1 Q8-5.* 
Remains  of  former  Cetacean  visitors.  On  8 1st  December, 
1865,  Stanley  Dean,  a  labourer  of  Wallasey,  found  upon 
the  Leasowe  shore  and  about  600  yards  N.E.  of  the 
embankment,  the  skull  of  a  small  species  of  whale.  It 
measures  in  height  1^  foot,  in  breadth  and  in  length 
about  2  feet,  and  the  same  from  the  centre  of  the  spinal 
orifice  to  the  extremity  of  the  outer  cheek  bone.  The 
stratum  in  which  it  lay  is  composed  of  sand  and  silt, 
overlying  the  upper  bed  formed  by  ancient  arboreal 
growth,  which  is  divided  from  the  lower  or  primeval  one 
by  a  bed  of  blue  clay.  The  sand  has  certainly  been 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  upper  bed  in  historic 
times  (although  it  was  in  its  higher  reach  that  the  cele- 
brated *'  Prehistoric  man  of  Cheshire"  appeared,)  and 
though  it  might  safely  be  surmised  that  the  skull  had 
here  found  a  resting  place  within  a  few  hundred 
years,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  skeleton  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  had  been  stranded  upon  one  of  the  outer 
sandbanks  at  an  earlier  period.  Another  single  cetacean 
bone,  a  portion  of  a  humerus  and  likewise  belonging  to  a 
small  species,  was  found  by  some  men  collecting  boul- 
ders in  the  same  locality  a  few  winters  ago ;  it  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  stone  and  proved  partially  petrified ; 
on  being  split  longitudinally  the  osseous  structure  was 
apparent  and  one  moiety  was  carried  home  as  a  curiosity ; 
the  other  was  in  vain  sought  for,  having  doubtlessly 

*  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  recently  published  "  Catalogue  of  Seals  and  Whales  in  the 
*' British  Maseom"  (1866),  records  this  specimen  as  a  previously  nnreoognized 
▼aiiety  of  Megaptera  ionffimana,  which  he  calls  "  var.  2,  Moorei"  founded  upon 
peeoUarities  in  &•  oerrici^l  yertebm :  awloccU.  pp.  ISO,  138. 
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been  washed  into  some  hollow  or  *'  slack"  and  coTered 
by  the  ever-shifting  sands.    A  third  old  bone  is  recorded 
and  engraved  in  Leigh's  "  Natural  History  of  Lanoa- 
"  shire  and  Cheshire  and  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,"  Bk.  T, 
p.  185  ;  it  is  the  epiphysis  or,  as  yet,  nnossifled  end  of  a 
vertebrae  of  a  whale,  but  the  size  is  not  given.     It  was 
found  near  Hilbre  Island,  four  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  above-meDtioned  locality,  and  nearly  two  centaries 
ago,  Dr.  Leigh's  work  being  published  in  1 700. — H.  E.  S. 
White-beaked,  Bottle-nose  Porpoise.   {Lagenorhynchus 
Albirosiris.)     On  the  29th  December  last,  Mr.  Barnett 
of  Hilbre  observed  at  day  break,  on  the  rocks  of  Little 
Hilbre,  a  stranded  porpoise,  which  he  immediately  se- 
cured and  handed  over  to  me  for  the  museum.    It  was 
still  living  when  I  saw  it  and  survived  some  time  longer, 
not  dying  until  it  had  been  eight  hours  out  of  water. 
When  first  caught  and  when  dying  it  struggled  violently, 
but  during  long  intervals  lay  quiet  with  only  occasional 
convulsive  movements.      It  was  warm  to   the  touch, 
breathed   spasmodically,  and  a  slight  moisture   oozed 
from  the  eyes.     At  the  time  of  capture,  about  quarter 
ebb,  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing  from  the  W.S.W.    Several 
other  porpoises  were  observed  a  few  days  previously. 
The  specimen  is  a  male,  measuring  nine  feet  in  extreme 
length.    Colour  black,  with  an  uncertain  tinge  of  bluish 
green,  except  a  greyish  streak  across  the  ribs  and  another 
on  either  side  of  the  dorsal  ridge  from  the  fluke  to  the 
tail ;  beak,  throat  and  belly  white.     It  proves  to  be  the 
Lagenorhynchus  allirostris  figured  and  described  in  the 
"  Zoology  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror."    This  species  has 
once  before  been  captured  on  the  British  coast,  namely, 
at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  October,  1845,  and  was  recorded 
and  figured  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Nat.  History 
for  1846,  vol.  ^vii,  p.  81,  pi.  2,  by  Mr,  BrightweU,  under 
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name  Delphinus  Tursio,  with  which  he  supposed  it  to 
he  identical. — Thos,  J.  Moore^  "  Scrap  Book,"  p.  8. 

GoBiMON  Porpoise.  {Phocmna  Communis,)  A  very  fine 
young  specimen  of  this  porpoise  was  taken,  hat  un- 
fortunately knocked  on  the  head  and  killed,  hy  some 
fishermen,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1864,  near  the  Crosby 
Lightship.  It  measured  80  inches  in  length,  from  tip 
of  snout  to  cleft  of  tail,  and  weighed  221hs. — T,  J,  Moore. 

Sturgeon.  {Acipenser  Sturio,)  I  observed  a  specimen 
stranded  upon  the  shore  at  Hale,  on  29th  July,  1863. — 
C.  S.  Gregson,  "  Scrap  Book,"  p.  93. 

Lump  Sucker.  {Cyclopterus  Lumpus.)  On  the  23rd  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  a  living  specimen  of  this  fish  was  taken  in 
Bootle  bay  and  presented  to  the  museum.  On  the  7th 
of  March  a  dead  specimen  was  brought  from  Hoylake  ; 
on  the  6th  April  another  was  taken  near  Liverpool,  and  a 
day  or  two  after  I  saw  a  very  large  one,  minus  the  tail, 
in  the  fish  market.  The  occurrence  of  four  specimens 
in  little  more  than  as  many  weeks  is  worth  recording. — 
Thos.  /.  Moore,  "  Scrap  Book,"  p.  30.  On  the  5th  of 
March,  1864,  a  specimen  of  this  fish  was  brought  to  me, 
stated  to  have  been  taken  at  Garston.  On  the  19th 
another  example  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr. 
Walker  of  Hoylake.  The  latter  was  taken  by  some 
fishermen  near  Carnarvon.  These  are  the  only  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  during  the  past  winter. — Thos.  /• 
Moore,  Ibid.,  p.  207.  Another  living  specimen  of  the 
Lump  Sucker,  taken  at  Tranmere,  was  brought  to  me 
last  week  and  lived  seven  days  in  confinement.  April, 
1867.     T.  J.  Moore. 

Gemmeous  Draoonet.  (Callionymus  Lyra.)  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hatcher  sent  me,  on  13th  May,  1864,  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  this  gaily-coloured  fish,  with  a  note  stating  that  it 
been  taken  in  the  Mersey,  in  a  shrimp  net.    The  species 
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is  not  uncommon  beyond  the  district,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  one  from  the  river  before  the 
occurrence  of  this  specimen.  The  colours,  blue  and 
yellow,  are  greatly  intermixed,  and  the  first  spine  of  the 
first  dorsal  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  fish  itself  in  some 
specimens.  They  sometimes  measure  as  much  as  ten 
inches  in  length. —  Thos,  J.  Moare^  Ihid,y  p.  234. 

Short  Sun  Fish.  {Orthagoriscus  Mola.)  In  July,  1864,  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  remarkable  fish  was  captured,  I 
believe,  not  far  from  Southport,  and  no  instance  being 
recorded  in  the  "  Fauna  of  Liverpool "  of  its  occurrence, 
the  present  may  fairly  be  considered  its  first  appearance 
within  our  district.  In  length  it  measured  3fL  6  in., 
and  from  tip  of  dorsal  to  tip  of  anal  fin  4  ft.  9  in.,  the 
dorsal  fin  being  18  inches  in  length,  the  body  22  inches 
in  depth,  and  the  anal  fin  1 7  inches  in  length.  Under 
the  pectoral  fins  and  in  other  protected  parts  the  body 
was  of  a  bright  pewtery,  not  to  say  silvery,  colour.  This 
was  probably  more  or  less  the  colour  of  the  whole  body 
when  fresh,  but  when  first  seen  by  me  it  had  been  dead 
three  or  four  days,  and  so  appeared  only  in  the  above 
places,  the  other  parts  being  of  a  dull  brownish  hue. 
I  was  struck  with  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  at  their  junction  with  the  body. — T.  J.  Moare^ 
Ibid.,  third  series,  p.  50. 

Anoel  Fish.  {Squatina  Angelus.)  A  very  fine  specimen  of 
this  fish  was  brought  to  me  and  purchased  5th  August, 
1864.  It  was  taken  near  the  Bell  Buoy  by  a  fishing 
boat.  Mr.  Byerley,  in  the  "Fauna  of  Liverpool," 
mentions  only  one  example,  which  was  thrown  ashore 
after  a  storm ;  this  he  gives  on  the  excellent  authority 
of  Mr.  Price.  Our  specimen  is  of  large  size,  measuring 
4  feet  1^  inch  in  total  length.  The  eyes  are  peculiar, 
having  Uds  coloured  like  the  rest  of  the  back,  the  eyes 
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tbemselves  being  being  only  visible  through  very  narrow 

slits,  as  it  were  ;  or  as  Couch  puts  it  in  his  History  of 

the  Fishes  of  the  British  Islands,  "  eyes  small,  separate 

on  the  top  of  the  head,  all  but  the  pupil  covered  with 

the  common  skin." — Thos.  J.  Moore,  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

ORNITHOLOGY  AND  OOLOGY. 

From  its  peculiar  geographical  position,  our  district  is 
visited  by  several  species  of  sea-birds,  of  scarce  occurrence 
on  some  parts  of  the  western  shore  of  Britain ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  our  ancient  meres  being  much  reduced  in  size, 
these  and  our  ponds  and  "  pits"  (originally  dug  to  prove  the 
quality  of  the  marl)  are  too  small  to  attract  many  of  the 
water-fowl  which  resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  meres  and 
fens  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  land-birds  are  more  regular 
in  their  habits  and  appearance,  and  yet  the  subjoined  notices 
show  facts  and  features,  some  unrecorded  and  others  published 
but  little  known,  of  considerable  interest.  To  Mr.  C.  S. 
Gregson  we  are  indebted  for  records  of  his  truly  marvellous 
successes  among  the  feathered  tribes.  Where  the  local  names 
differ  from  those  of  general  acceptation  they  will  be  found 
appended. 

Rare  Visitors. 

Sea  Eagle.  (Falco  Alhicilla,)  I  have  just  seen  a  fine  young 
specimen,  shot  on  Blundell  sands,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  Exchange,  some  time  ago,  and  which  weighed 
ll^lbs.  in  the  flesh.— C.  8.  Gregson,  20th  July,  1864. 

Iceland  Falcon.  (F,  Islandicus,)  A  splendid  old  bird  of 
this  beautiful  species  flew  on  board  a  vessel  coming  into 
port,  and  was  captured  by  one  of  the  crew  who  skinned 
it.     It  is  now  in  mv  collection. — Ibid, 

OSPREY.  (F.  Haliaetus.)  Fishing  Hawk.  A  fine  male  speci- 
men was  pursued  and  repeatedly  shot  at  over  Martin 
Mere  drains,  but  was  not  secured  ere  reaching  the  river 
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Bibble  below  Preston.    It  was  presented  to  me  by  Sb. 
Hodgkinson. — C  8,  Oreggon, 

Merlin.  (F.  Maalon,)  A  fine  old  female  I  shot  at  Formby, 
October,  1863;  a  young  male  bird  earlier  in  tbe  same 
year,  and  one  since.'— /*W. 

Hobby.  (F.  Subbuieo.)  In  1865  I  was  sbewn  a  fine  male, 
shot  on  Cnerdley  marsh. — Ibid, 

Bough  Leooed  Buzzard.  (F.  Lagopua.)  On  the  24th 
November,  1865,  a  specimen  of  this  bird  was  obtained 
in  a  farmyard  between  Kirby  and  Appleton,  in  Cheshire^ 
where  it  had  ventured  to  join  the  poultry  at  feeding 
time. — Jos.  Leyland. 

Buzzard.  (F.  Buleo.)  In  September,  1865,  two  speci- 
mens were  reported  to  me  as  "  Great  Eagles,"  repeatedly 
seen  near  Neston  in  Cheshire.  Believing  they  woald 
make  for  the  Welsh  mountains  I  set  off  in  search  of 
them,  and  in  three  days  was  back  with  a  beantiful  boz- 
zard,  the  plumage  of  which  was  uninjured. — C.  8. 
Oregson, 

Little  Owl.  {Strix  Nudipes,  Milner.)  Bare-toed  Owl.  A 
few  years  ago  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  this  beautifnl 
bird  in  the  Bath  wood,  Ormskirk.  It  was  perched  on  a 
dead  stump  near  the  ground,  and  seemed  quite  regard- 
less of  my  approach,  which  was  accidental.  It  was 
broad  day-light  in  the  summer  time,  and  the  little  crea- 
ture seemed  spent  or  stupefied,  whether  wearied  with 
long  flight  or  in  that  drowsy  state  so  common  to  owls 
in  the  day-time  I  cannot  say.  I  could  have  taken  it  with 
the  hand  and  am  certain  of  its  identity. — Thos.  WiUiams. 
[The  first  recorded  occurrence  of  this  interesting  species 
in  our  district. — H.  E,  8,"] 

Nightingale.  {Philomela  Luscinia,)  Considerable  discus- 
sion took  place  in  the  local  periodicals  respecting  the 
veritable  appearance  of  this  favourite  songster  of  the 
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south,  in  Birkenhead  park,  in  the  month  of  May,  1868. 
Though  unable  to  gratify  my  senses  by  seeing,  hearing 
and  identifying  the  bird,  others  in  whose  ornithological 
judgment  I  repose  great  confidence,  were  more  fortunate, 
and  I  confidently  place  this  record  of  the  fact.  Other 
gentlemen,  though  not  ornithologists,  having  lived  in 
the  south  of  England  and  there  become  quite  familiar 
with  the  species,  give  clear  testimony  of  having  both 
teen  and  heard  this  unusual  visitor,  which,  frightened 
away  at  length  by  the  rush  of  visitors  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  favourite  perch,  was  eucceeded  by  a  boy  of 
rare  vocal  power  of  imitation,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
''subsidised"  for  the  performance  by  the  neighbouring 
publicans,  for  very  obvious  purposes.  The  imposture 
served  to  confirm  many  in  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
Philomela  herself  had  never  visited  the  place. — B.  E.  8. 

Staalikg.  (Sturnus  Vulgaris  var.  Jlba.)  I  have  just  set  up 
a  beautiftil  variety  of  the  Starling,  shot  at  Horton  in 
Cheshire.  It  is  a  perfectly  white  bird  on  the  body,  but 
slightly  tinged  with  cream-colour  about  the  tail. — 
Joseph  Leyland, 

White  Wagtail.  (Motacilla  Alba.)  This  little-known  bird 
I  have  shot  on  Bidston  hill.  It  may  always  be  known 
by  its  bluish  lead-coloured  back,  but  the  characters  given 
in  books  of  its  cheek  marks  are  unreliable. — C.  8. 
Gregton. 

WooD-LARK.  (Alauda  Arborea.)  Some  years  ago  this  was  not 
a  scarce  bird  near  Prescot.  Becently,  I  have  only  known 
one  specimen  taken  in  our  district ;  it  was  caught  in  a 
"  grin"  at  Formby,  in  January,  1865,  and  is  now  in  my 
collection. — Ibid. 

Bbamlino.  {Fringi/la  Montifringilla.)  This  northern  bird 
appeared  in  great  numbers  in  the  winters  of  1864  and 
1860.    I  got  fifteen  at  one  shot.     They  seemed  to  pass 
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on  from  one  farmstead  to  another,  going  inland,  and 
could  rarely  be  found  for  two  days  in  one  place  on  the 
coast. — Ibid, 

Siskin.  {F,  Spinus,)  The  winter  of  1863-4  produced  me  a 
single  specimen,  shot  whilst  feeding  on  elder  trees  at 
Eirkhj.— Ibid. 

Bohemian  Waxwing.  {Bombycilla  Garrula.)  Waxen  Chat- 
terer. A  small  flock  appeared  in  the  township  of  Fean- 
head,  near  Warrington,  December,  1863,  having  alighted 
upon  a  low  tree  in  a  garden. —  W.  Dixon,  Warrington, 
A  male  specimen  was  shot  at  Morton,  Cheshire,  February, 
1864,  being  one  of  two  seen. — Jos.  Ley  land,  A  male 
bird  was  secured  in  the  grounds  of  H.  E.  Bobson,  Esq., 
Liscard  Vale,  near  New  Brighton,  23rd  February,  1864, 
whilst  feeding  upon  berries  of  a  dog-rose,  and  has  been 
well  preserved. — T,  Binns  Robson.  The  last-named 
was  in  all  probability  the  individual  which  escaped  at 
Morton  a  few  days  previously ;  their  occurrence  is  the 
first  recorded  in  the  lower  Mersey  district,  but  about  and 
above  Warrington  I  am  assured  the  bird  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  noticed  in  early  or  mid  winter.  It  is, 
however,  only  an  occasional  visitor  on  the  western  side 
of  our  island,  appearing  in  more  numerous  flocks  along 
the  eastern  shores  on  its  way  to  the  continent,  there  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  season. — H.  E.  8.  Three 
specimens  shot  near  Stanley. — C.  8.  Oregaon, 

Snow  Bunting.  {Plectrophanes  Nivalis.)  Snow  flake.  A 
specimen  of  this  northern  bird  was  captured  alive  near 
Liverpool  and  exhibited  for  sale  in  Manchester  Street, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent  s 
Park,  a  few  days  ago. — 28rd  December,  1863. — Thos.  J. 
Moore.  Only  visits  us  in  very  hard  winters,  and  all  are 
young  birds  of  the  year,  without  any  white  upon  them.— - 
0.  8,  Qregson. 
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TuBTLE  Dove.  {Columba  Turtur.)  A  pair  alighted  upon  a 
rail  at  the  western  comer  of  Mr.  North's  grounds,  near 
New  Brighton  and  close  to  the  beach,  in  Jane  or  July, 
1863.— if.  E.  8. 

Knot.  {Tringa  Canutus.)  Salt  marshes,  Dee  side. — Wm.Fry, 
"  Scrap  Book,"  1st  series,  p.  39. 

CuBLEW  Sandpiper.  (Tringa  Subarquaia.)  One  specimen, 
in  April,  1866,  fell  to  my  gun,  but  in  1864  I  saw  several 
at  one  of  our  local  taxidermists'  for  preservation,  all  in 
winter  plumage. — C.  8.  Gregson. 

Sandebling.  {Calidris  Arenaria.)  Seen  singly  or  in  twos 
and  threes  on  the  coast  where  the  Dunlins  feed.  During 
the  last  few  years  I  have  shot  about  two  dozen  specimens, 
thirteen  of  which,  in  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter 
plumage,  are  now  in  my  collection. — Ibid. 

TuBNSTONE.  (Tringa  Interpres.)  This  once  frequent  visitor 
to  our  sea  beaches  is  now  becoming  rare. — jff.  E,  8.  I 
shot  a  few  specimens  of  this  now  rare  visitor  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  1864  and  1865  ;  they  were  young 
birds. — C.  8,  Gregson. 

FuBFLE  Sandpipeb.  (Tringa  Marilima.)  Bock  Sandpiper. 
A  fine  specimen,  in  winter  plumage,  shot  between  Grosby 
and  the  Alt,  January,  1864. — Ibid. 

Spotted  Sandpipeb.  (Totanus  Macularius.)  Spotted  Snipe. 
Edwin  Lord,  of  Warrington,  shot  two  specimens  on  the 
Mersey,  below  that  town,  in  May,  1863,  one  of  which 
I  possess.  In  1865  he  again  saw  this  species  on  the 
river,  but  did  not  get  a  shot.  It  has  been  said  the  bird 
was  never  procured  in  England,  but  I  have  shot  it  more 
than  once  on  our  northern  rivers. — Ibid. 

SamdGbouse.  (8yrrhapie8  Paradoxus,)  Fallas's Sand-grouse. 
This  interesting  and  very  curious  species,  but  lately 
added  to  our  British  Fauna  and  whose  occurrence  in 
various  parts  of  the  island  has  been  recorded  in  the 
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bourhood, viz.,  Upton,  near  Chester,  John  Price ;  Hoy- 
lake,  June,  1868,  T,  J.  Moore;  near  Leasowe  Castle^ 
November,  1863,  Ibid;  a  male,  shot  near  Warrington, 
Christmas  day,  1863,  C.  8,  Oregson, 

Buff.  (Machetes  Pugnax,)  I  obtain  a  young  reeve  or  two 
every  season  on  the  swampy  lauds  on  our  coast. — Ibid, 
One  shot  on  salt  marshes,  Dee  side,  by  Mr,  Fry,  "  Scrap 
Book,"  1st  series,  p.  89. 

Spotted  Oallinule.  {Crex  Porzana,)  Spotted  Crake.  This 
rare  bii;d  in  our  neighbourhood  has  visited  us  freely  this 
season.  Already  six  specimens  have  been  brought  to 
me  in  the  flesh,  all  killed  within  our  district.  It  is  ten 
years  since  the  bird  occurred  so  freely  before.  Joseph 
Leyland,  23rd  November,  1868.  '*  Scrap  Book,"  second 
series,  p.  188. 

Spotted  Redshank.  {Totanus  Fuscus,)  I  shot  a  single 
specimen  of  this  rare  bird  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alt, 
October,  1864. — C.  8,  Oregson. 

Obeenshank.  ( T,  Olottis.)  Formerly  not  scarce  among  red- 
shanks, being  easily  known  from  them  when  flying,  by 
its  different  note ;  four  specimens  have  fallen  to  my  gon 
on  our  shores  since  1863.— Zfrkf. 

DoTTEKELL.  (Charadius  Morinellus,)  In  May,  1868,  I  shot 
two  out  of  flve  which  were  flying  over  the  mouth  of  the 
Alt,  inland. — Ibid. 

Black-tailed  GoDWiT.  {Limosa  molanura,)  Bed  or  Lesser  G. 
As  rare  here  as  it  is  plentiful  on  the  east  coast,  being  here 
replaced  by  the  Bar-tailed  G.  I  have  only  met  with  one 
specimen  on  these  shores. — Ibid, 

Gmat  Snipe.  {Scolopax  Major.)  Tn  the  winter  of  1868-4| 
I  saw  a  fine  bird  of  this  species  mangled,  at  one  of  our 
local  bird  stuffers'  shops  ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  shot 
at  Bufford,  but  was  not  for  sale  1 ! — Ibid. 
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Obey  Phalarofb.  {Phalaropua  Plaiyrhynchw.)  Two  speci- 
mens shot  at  Crosby  in  I86d|  and  more  recently  one  at 
Bidston. — Ibid. 

Stokm  Petrel.  (Thalasaidroma  Pelagica,)  Mother  Gary's 
Chicken.  My  son,  being  engaged  in  preparing  for  a  skele- 
ton the  bones  of  the  whale  recently  captared  at  Speke, 
upon  looking  across  the  New  Dock  saw  a  strange  bird 
flying ;  it  approached  so  close  to  him  that  he  discovered 
it  to  be  a  specimen  of  that  delicate  little  bird  the  storm 
fetrel—R. Reynolds.  "Scrap  Book," p.  183.  Dec.  1868, 
Some  time  ago,  while  walking  along  Ullet  Boad,  Aigbnrth, 
after  very  stormy  weather,  I  saw  something  blowing  about 
in  the  dust,  and  on  picking  it  up,  found  a  storm  petrel 
quite  dead  and  covered  with  dust.  On  smoothing  the 
feathers,  I  found  that  the  bird  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton ;  the  skin  and  feathers  were  much  worn  from 
the  breast  and  one  wing  was  broken.  The  web  feet  and 
legs  were  quite  perfect  as  were  the  feathers  on  the  back 
and  tail.  Although  it  must  have  been  dead  some  time, 
the  body  was  very  oily. — James  Hance,  Jun.  "  Scrap 
"Book,"  third  series,  p.  218. 

White  Spoonbill.  (Platalea  Leucorodia.)  A  specimen  was 
shot  at  Burton,  Cheshire,  1864. — Jos.  Leyland, 

Fork-tailed  Petrel.  (Thalassidronia  Leachii.)  I  have  a 
poor. specimen  of  this  rare  bird,  shot  by  Sergeant  Johnson 
at  Old  Swan. — C.  S.  Gregson. 

Manx  Shearwater.   {Puffinus  Anglorum.) 

PcFFiN.    {Mormon  Fratercula.) 

Little  Auk.  (UriaAlle.) 

Several  specimens  of  these  birds  were  found  exhausted 
on  the  Formby  shore  in  the  winter  of  1864-6. — Ibid. 

Common  Skua.  {Lestris  Catarractes.)  I  saw  a  fine  specimen 
caught  in  a  net  set  to  take  "  knots"  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Alt  in  1864.— /*irf. 

R 
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Sci^voNXAN  Gekbe.  {Podiceps  Cornutus.}  I  shot  a  young 
bird  of  the  year  in  February,  1864,  on  a  little  stream  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Alt. — C.  8,  Oregson. 

Sandwich  Tern.    {Sterna  Cantiaca.) 

Arctic  T.  {8.  Arctica.) 

Lesser  T.  {8.  Minuta.) 

Specimens  of  each  of  these  "  sea  swallows"  have  fallen 
to  my  gun  upon  the  Crosby  shore. — Ibid. 

Canada  Goose.  {Anser  Canadensis.)  Mr.  Sneads  and  I  have 
each  obtained  a  specimen  of  this  species ;  mine  was  shot 
early  in  the  morning,  and  I  stalked  a  number  of  them 
for  several  days. — Ibid. 

Shieldraee  and  Shoveller.  (Anas  Tadorna  and  ClypealaJ) 
Of  these  two  beautiful  ducks  I  generally  get  one  or  more 
every  year,  the  first  at  Hilbre  and  the  second  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Alt.  To  get  a  shot  at  a  Shieldrake  at 
Hilbre  requires  all  the  attributes  of  a  good  sportsman. — 
Ibid. 

Gadwall.  {A.  8trepera.)  One  fine  and  one  young  bird  are  in 
my  collection,  both  shot  near  the  Altcar  shooting  ground, 
April,  1865.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  bird  within 
our  district,  as  it  prefers  fresh  inland  waters. — Ibid, 

Pintail.  {A,  Acutua.)  Sometimes  taken  in  the  decoy  at  Hale. 
I  have  three  of  my  own  shooting  at  the  mouth  of  the 
MU—Ibid. 

Gargany.  {A,  Querquedula.)  I  possess  a  single  male,  shot 
by  a  fowler  at  Bufford,  April,  1864,  obtained  by  pur- 
chase.— Ibid. 

Velvet  Scoter.  {A,  Fusca.)  I  have  only  seen  three  speci- 
mens of  this  fine  duck  in  our  district;  one  was  picked 
up  quite  exhausted  on  the  shore  at  Moorhouse  marsh, 
the  others  both  fell  from  the  efiects  of  a  single  No,  1  shot, 
each  from  my  gun,  one  going  through  the  head  of  the 
first  bird,  the  other  penetrated  to  the  region  of  the  kid* 
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neys  from  behind ;  both  lay  dead  on  the  sand  at  once — 
such  a  sight  as  I  never  saw  before  and  may  never  see 
again.     Both  are  now  in  my  collection. — C,  8,  Gregson. 

Scarce  Breeders, 

Spabbow  Hawk  and  Kestrel.  {Falco  Nisua  and  Tinnun- 
cuius,)  Almost  the  only  hawks  that'  incubate  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  district,  preferring  the  large  ivy- 
mantled  trunks  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  older  woods. 
I  have  found  a  nest  of  the  former,  after  several  years' 
failing,  in  a  wood  within  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  sea 
shore,  early  in  May,  1H65.  An  old  nest  of  a  wood 
pigeon,  subsequently  tenanted  by  a  pair  of  jays  or 
magpies,  had  been  furbished  up,  and  five  beautifully 
marked  and  richly  coloured  eggs  were  ready  for  incuba- 
tion.—if.  E.  8, 

liONG  Eared  Owl.  {8irix  Otus,)  Homed  Owl.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  nest  of  this  bird  in  May,  1865, 
and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  that  just  mentioned ; 
but  in  place  of  the  desiderated  eggs,  it  was  found  to 
contain  five  owlets,  an  unusual  number  I  believe,  four 
being  the  recognised  complement.  A  vast  number  of 
castings  lay  at  the  feet  of  neighbouring  trees,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  contained  the  skull  of  a  young 
house  sparrow — H.  E,  8,  I  have  a  specimen  in  my 
aviary,  procured,  when  a  fine  young  bird,  from  a  nest  at 
Knowsley. — G,  8,  Gregson. 

Sed  Backed  Shrike.  {Lanius  Collurio.)  An  occasional 
breeder  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey.  I  have  eggs  taken 
from  a  nest  near  Claughton  in  1863. — H.  E.  8. 

Ring  Ouzel.  {Turdus  Torquaius.)  Only  suspected  hj  Mr. 
Brockholes  to  breed  near  Bidston  and  Tranmere,  a  pair 
having  been  noticed  in  each  of  these  localities.  A  nest  was 
found  between  Bidston  and  Oxton  heaths,  May,  1868« 
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placed  in  a  hedge  separatiog  gardens,  at  David  Jones's 
farm.  The  eggs,  two  in  n amber,  were  taken  for  me; 
but  it  was  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  birds 
forsook  both  nest  and  neighbourhood,  where  they 
had  been  observed  for  several  seasons.  Although  the 
first  recorded  breeding  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
I  find  two  nests  of  this  species  had  previously  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Cleave  near  Upton,  only  a 
mile  distant;  the  last  were  probably  the  producton  of 
one  pair  of  birds. — H.  E.  8,  I  have  taken  a  nest  under 
Noctorum  plantations  in  a  bush  on  the  edge  of  a  pit» 
and  have  frequently  shot  the  bird  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood within  the  last  twenty  years,  though  it  is  by  no 
*  means  a  common  one  here. — C.  8.  Gre^son, 

Bedstart.  {Sylvia  Phoenictira.)  A  nest  found  1 7th  April, 
1868,  not  far  from  Oxton,  in  a  hole  in  a  bank  by  the 
side  of  a  lane,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
ground.  Another  was  found  22nd  April,  behind  the  ivy 
on  the  wall  bordering  a  wood  at  Bebington ;  it  contained 
three  eggs,  and  the  bird  was  seen. — E.  Gleave, 

Grasshopper  Warbler.  {8,  Locusteltn,)  The  nest  of  this 
shy  little  bird,  though  but  rarely  secured,  may  be  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  supposed.  Mowers 
have  the  best  chance  of  meeting  with  it,  placed  as  it  is 
almost  invariably  under  or  among  tufts  of  thick  grass  in 
the  open  fields  during  May  and  June,  and  to  which  it 
has  ''  runs "  among  the  turf  like  those  of  field  mioe. 
A  nest  I  obtained  in  1864  near  Liscard,  contained  six 
eggs,  very  richly  zoned  with  red  spots  at  the  larger 
end.— ff.  E.  8 

Bbed  Warbler.  {8.  Arundinacea.)  Beed  Wren.  Mr. 
Brockholes,  who  had  known  of  a  nest  among  Sefton 
meadows,  suspecting  this  bird  to  breed  in  the  reedy 
ditches  traversing  those  to  the  landward  of  Leasowe, 
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repeated  searohes  have  been  made  here  by  myself  and 
others  without  success ;  but  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood^  Mr.  Bewley  of  Poulton,  was  more  for- 
tunate in  meeting  with  a  nest  early  in  June^  1865, 
suspended  as  usual  between  three  or  four  reeds,  and 
containing  several  eggs. — H»  E,  8. 

Treb  Sparrow.  {Fringilla  Montana,)  This  lively  and 
beautiful  little  bird  seems  to  be  little  known  in  the 
district,  and  is  often  confounded  with  the  common  house 
sparrow,  which  builds  so  commonly  around  here  in  trees. 
It  may,  however,  be  known  at  a  glance ;  its  brown  head 
(not  grey),  small  size,  black  chuck,  broadest  at  the  base 
of  the  under  mandible  (not  spread  out  on  the  breast), 
and  light  collar,  are  characters  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
It  often  breeds  in  the  fork  of,  or  in  a  hole  in,  old  cherry 
trees  in  old  orchards.  The  eggs  are  much  smaller,  and 
generally  browner  and  more  blotchy,  than  those  of 
F,  Domesiica ;  the  nest  is  not  so  slovenly,  and  the  bird 
is  more  ''  cocket "  and  sprightly  than  its  homely 
relative.* — C,  8.  Oregson. 

Goldfinch.  {F.  Carduelis.)  This  is  becoming  a  very  scarce 
bird  here,  the  high  state  of  cultivation  which  has  suc- 
ceeded that  of  mediaeval  times,  leaving  no  chance  for  its 
favourite  food  (thistle  seed)  to  ripen.  I  took  a  nest  in 
April,  1864,  at  Bidston,  and  set  a  specimen  up,  shot  at 
Stanley. — Ibid. 

Twite.  {F.  Montium.)  Another  of  our  little-known  birds,  which 
is  abundant  upon  our  mosses  but  rarely  noticed.  In 
May,  1864, 1  took  five  nests  and  eggs  one  afternoon  for 
a  friend  who  wished  to  know  the  egg  and  nest.  It  is 
known  to  our  local  bird  catchers  as  the  *'  Manx  Linnet^" 
and  may  be  recognised  among  linnets  by  its  small 

*  I  last  spring  found  the  nest  of  this  species  in  a  yeiy  different  position,  and 
presenting  other  peoaliarfeatares.—Fu(r  lAveifool  Naturaiutd  Journal,  Sept., 
ISdd,  p.  64,— if.  £.  a. 
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yellow  bill,  and  by  the  male  baTing  a  pinky-red  romp. — 
C,  8,  Oregson. 

Lesser  Whitethroat.  (Curruca  Sylviella,)  Gontinnes  to 
nest,  though  very  sparingly,  in  plantations  near  the 
upper  part  of  old  Wallasey  Pool. — H.  E,  S.  The  bird 
may  be  met  with  at  Storeton,  Baby,  and  West  Eirby. — 
C.  B.  Oregson. 

Long  Tailed   Titmouse.    (Parus  Caudaius.)    Bottle  Tit, 
Long  Tailed  Mag,  &o.     A  beautiful  nest  of  this  species 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  securing  in  a  wood  near  Brom- 
borough,  22nd  April,   1865.     It  was  placed  in  a  bush 
of  commiugled  blackthorn  and  wild  briar,  but  neither 
shrub  was  as  yet  in  leaf;    stranger  still,  this  selected 
position  was  close  to  a  pathway,  occasioning  the  little 
domicile  to  be  very  conspicuous  at  the  distance  of  at 
least  a  dozen  yards.    The  male  bird  was  perched  some- 
what higher  in  the  bush,  but  occupied  doubtlessly  in 
communicating  warnings  to  his  mate.     He  did  not  fly 
until  approached  within  a  foot,  quickly  followed  by  the 
female  from  the  interior,  who   yet  contrived   to  leave 
several  feathers  across  the  orifice  to  hide  it  from  the 
gaze  of  intruders.      The  admirable  architecture  of  the 
domicile  naturally  proved   a  strong    incentive  for  its 
uninjured  removal,  and,  therefore,  all  the  branches  to 
which  it  was  attached  were  carefully  severed  below  and 
disentangled  above ;   but  unfortunately  most  of  these 
proved  to  be  dead  wood,  and  broke  before  my  prize 
could  be  conveyed  from  the  thicket  into  the  open ;  con- 
sequently a  looseness  has  been  engendered  in  the  excel- 
lently compact  structure,  but  the  original  beautifully  oval 
form  is  fairly  preserved.     The  materials  employed  prove 
to  be  chiefly  mosses  of  various  kinds  interwoven  with 
lichens,  flattish  pieces  of  the  latter  covering  and  protect- 
ing the  exterior  like  the  mascled  armour  of  former  ages. 
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The  interior  is  compoBed  of  fine  wool,  lined  witb  small 
feathers,  a  few  larger  ones  heing  left  handy  for  hiding 
the  orifice  as  mentioned.  The  outline  of  the  nest  much 
resembles  that  of  a  .lemonade  bottle  minus  the  neck, 
whence  the  usual  appellation  of  this  curious  bird.  Bottle 
Tit,  and  considering  the  small  size  of  the  architect,  its 
domicile  is  large  and  long,  but  allowanoe  must  be  made 
for  the  requirements  of  the  tail,  which,  being  fully  half 
an  inch  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  absolutely 
necessitates  a  considerable  elevation,  as  during  inoubation 
&c.,  the  oaudal  appendage  is  turned  upward,  not  pro- 
jecting sideward,  as  Mr.  Selby  assumed  when  he  ventured 
to  assert — "  a  small  hole  is  left  on  two  opposite  aides  of 
the  nest,  not  only  for  ingress  and  egress,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent the  bird  during  incubation  from  being  incommoded 
by  its  long  tail,  tffhich  then  projects  through  one  of  the 
orifices"  Messrs.  Bond,  Newman,  and  others,  very 
naturally  demur  to  such  a  statement,  which  is  not  con- 
firmed by  naturalists  of  the  districts  where  the  bird 
breeds  numerously,  t.^.,  the  midland  and  southern 
counties.  Its  nesting  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Cheshire  is  not  frequent ;  and  I  believe  the  present  is 
the  first-recorded  instance  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, although  the  keeper  at  Bromborough  informs  me 
he  has  for  some  years  met  with  a  single  aest  in  a  season. 
The  eggs  in  this  instance  were  found  to  be  the  comple- 
ment, or  nine  in  number,  and  white,  but  Biinute  reddish 
brown  spots  are  occasionally  visible  upon  the  produce 
of  this  species. — H.  E.  8. 
Golden  Crested  Beoulus.  {Re^ulm  CristtUus,)  Golden 
Crested  Wren.  Breeds  exclusively  in  fir  plantations, 
which  here  are  confined  to  the  higher  sandstone  uplands, 
where  its  nest  was  formerly  of  oomman  ooomrence; 
now  it  is  becoming  soaroe  in  the  Bidston  and  Stourton 
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plaDtations. — H.  E.  8.  It  visits  us  more  numerously 
in  the  winter.  During  November  and  December,  i863, 
this  bird  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the  plantations 
and  shrubberies  at  Aigburth  ;  those  I  shot  were  in  very 
good  condition. — John  Johnson. 

Night  Jab.  {Vaprimul^us  Europaus.)  Night  Hawk  or 
Ghurr,  Flying  Toad.  This  interesting  bird  is,  through 
wanton  shooting,  becoming  scarce  on  our  upland 
heaths  and  fir  plantations,  where,  as  now  upon  the 
more  inland  mosses  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  undis- 
turbed by  cultivation,  it  abounded.  Its  eggs  are  now 
rarely  secured ;  and  being  deposited  without  any  covering, 
are  easily  seen  by  depredators,  human  as  well  as  canine. — 
H.  E,  8.  In  August,  I8G4,  my  son  saw  a  night  jar 
upon  the  roof  of  our  house,  10,  Brownlow  Street,  a  rare 
instaoce  of  its  visiting  the  centre  of  a  large  and  populous 
town. — B.  Reynolds, 

Stock  Dove.  {Columba  CEnas.)  Breeds  sparingly  in  rabbit 
burrows  among  the  sandhills  beyond  the  Hoylake  race 
course,  at  Little  Meols,  and  more  frequently  in  those  of 
the  river  bank  between  this  village  and  Neston  ;  likewise 
upon  Caldy  Hill,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "  Hill  Pigeon," 
whilst  at  Little  Meols,  ''Sand  Pigeon"  is  the  designation. 
The  bird  also  occasionally  is  found,  under  the  name  of 
''Hill  Pigeon"  (from  the  sandhills),  incubating  in 
abandoned  burrows  between  Formby  and  the  shore. 
Near  the  Point  of  Air  this  species  breeds  numerously  in 
similar  positions. — H.  E.  8, 

Bock  Dove.  {C.  Livia.)  Blue  Bock  Pigeon.  A  pair  took 
possession  of  the  entrance  to  an  old  rabbit  burrow  above 
the  western  sea  cliff  of  Middle  Hilbre  in  1865,  whence 
I  procured  an  addled  egg  in  July.  This  spot  no  doubt 
was  selected  in  default  of  a  sufficiently  elevated  crevice 
in  the  rock  to  insure  protection ;  but  that  the  species  does 
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not  wholly  confine  its  nestings  to  holes  in  rocks  and  cliffs, 
is  shewn  by  its  breeding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last- 
named,  in  the  high  clay  bank  near  Daw  Fool^  and  having 
two  or  more  broods  in  a  season.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  has 
been  suggested  to  me,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Alex  Cooke,  that 
among  these  blue  pigeons  may  be  found  some  stragglers 
escaped  from  domestication,  in  which  case  a  mixed  breed 
may  be  the  result. — Ibid. 

BiNOED  Ploveb  or  Ringed  Dotterel.  {Charadiua  Hiati- 
cu/a.)  "  Sand  Lark,"  but  more  usually  the  "  Tullet " 
of  the  Cheshire,  and  "  Tew  William  "  of  the  Formby 
shore,  so  denominated  from  its  peculiar  plaintive  cry. 
It  yet  breeds  sparingly  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the 
estuary,  but  has  long  been  scared  from  incubation  at 
its  old  Cheshire  haunts,  unless  possibly  about  Daw 
Tool— Ibid. 

Oysteb  Catcher.  (Hamaiopus  Ostralagua,)  Probably 
breeds  on  the  opposite  (Flintshire)  shore,  but  no  longer 
upon  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mouth  of  Dee — although 
suspected  by  the  country  folk  to  lay  both  upon  the  banks 
around  Bilbre  and  higher  up  the  river — as  careful 
enquiries  have  failed  to  acquaint  me  of  any  eggs  or 
young  having  been  secured  of  late  years.  During  the 
winter  season  the  bird  is  not  infrequently  met  with  on 
our  shores ;  being  a  very  wary  one,  it  is  however  but 
seldom  brought  down  by  the  sportsman. — Ibid, 

Whimbrel.  (Numenius  Phaopus,)  For  some  years  I  have 
known  the  whimbrel  bred  on  our  ''mosses,"  and  this  year 
requested  a  friend  to  search  carefully  for  its  nest.  He 
failed  in  finding  it  until  after  incubation,  but  killed  the 
male  and  forwarded  it  to  me.  I  believe  this  bird  has  a 
passage  to  its  nest  like  some  of  the  warblers,  and  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  newly  hatched  young,  but  could  never 
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"  Book,"  p.  64. 

Common  Snipe.  {Scolopax  Oallina^o.)  Breeds  occasionally 
nearer  some  of  our  thickly-inhabited  suburbs  than  is 
generally  suspected.  Mr.  Gregson  reports  having  found 
a  nest  in  a  field  very  near  his  house  at  Stanley.  Its 
favourite  incubatory  haunt  is,  however,  an  elevated  moor- 
land.—F.  E,  8. 

Coot.  {Fulica  Atra.)  Bald  Coot  A  much  commoner  bird, 
the  common  water  hen,  is  so  generally  thus  designated  by 
therusdcs  throughout  this  district,  that  numerous  mistakes 
have  arisen,  and  such  appeared,  during  1864,  in  the  8crap 
Book,  one  of  the  editors  of  which,  however,  asserted  his 
possession  of  eggs  obtained  27th  April,  near  the  Alt, 
and  but  eight  miles  from  the  Liverpool  Exchange.  His 
previous  report  of  this  bird  being  seen  with  its  young  in 
great  plenty,  sitting  upon  the  broad  ditches  that  flank 
the  railway  near  Bnrscough  station,  must  surely,  however, 
apply  to  the  water  hen,  which  I  find  to  breed  freely  there, 
where  the  coot  is  now  rarely  a  breeder,  being  partial  to 
more  secluded  situations. — Ibid. 

Shieldrake.  {Anas  Tadorna.)  A  few  pairs  breed  in  burrows 
among  the  sandhills  northward  of  Crosby.  Along  the 
whole  range  of  those  within  the  Cheshire  shore,  they 
likewise  bred  so  lately  as  twenty  years  ago,  and  even  now, 
as  the  breeding  season  approaches,  two  or  three  pairs 
appear  among  the  hills,  to  be  as  surely  frightened  off  in 
a  day  or  two  by  the  guns  of  the  neighbouring  cottagers. 
Near  the  Dee  shore  a  few  pairs  incubate,  in  common 
with  the  stock  dove,  in  burrows  of  the  hills  between 
Little  Meols  and  the  beach,  and  also  in  sandy  portions 
of  the  bank  towards  Neston,  and  still  more  numerously 
on  Caldy  Hill,  their  eggs  being  invariably  placed  much 
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lower  do-^n  the  barrows  thaD  those  of  their  neighbours 
the  pigeons.  The  Shieldrake  is  the  only  species  of  duck 
which  selects  an  under-ground  location  for  incubatory 
purposes. — H.  E,  S. 

T£AL.  {Anas  Cracca,)  In  1864,  whilst  examiniDg  some  watery 
places  on  right  bank  of  the  Mersey  near  Speke,  I  found 
a  fragment  of  a  shell  of  an  egg  of  this  bird,  with  some 
indication  of  an  abandoned  nest.  Mr.  Brockholes  re- 
cords nests,  probably  of  one  pair  of  birds,  among  the 
ditches  near  Leasowe. — Ibid, 

OoBfMON  Tern.  {Biema  Hirundo,)  Sea  Swallow.  Not 
many  years  ago,  according  to  the  testimony  of  numerous 
fifthermen  and  other  neighbouring  residents,  the  eggs  of 
this  bird  (or  of  the  Arctic  Tern)  were  so  plentiful  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  on  and  near  the  beach  north- 
west of  Formby,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
obtain  a  hatful  on  passing  to  or  from  the  sea.  The 
numbers  have  diminished  at  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio 
of  late  years — ^in  1864  only  two  pairs  being  seen,  and 
few  eggs  are  now  obtained  by  any.  Unlike  their 
fellows  on  Walney  Island  and  other  quiet  localities,  the 
tern  here  breeds  upon  the  tops  of  sandy  hillocks  in 
place  of  the  usual  open  gravelly  beach  or  level  bottomed 
inlet  among  the  adjacent  sandhills.  The  bird  is  not 
known  to  breed  upon  the  Cheshire  shores. — Ibid, 

Lessbr  Tern.  {8,  Minuta.)  I  have  found  breeding  during 
the  past  two  seasons  upon  sand  banks  lying  o£f  the 
neighbouring  Welsh  coast,  where  it  bears  the  name  of 
^*purgeon."  Mr.  Brockholess  notice  of  this  or  the 
preceding  species  having  been  known  to  breed  at  Hoy- 
lake,  may  possibly  be  correct  of  the  present  one  before 
the  island  was  so  much  visited  as  of  late  years.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  very  few  spots  exist  (•>,, 
banks  of  gravelly  sand  remaining  nncovered  at  highest 
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spring  tides),  where  alone  the  bird  would  incubate,  either 
on  the  main  shore  or  around  the  islands  of  Hilbre. — 

Habits  of  the  Cuckoo.  In  June,  1863, 1  found  near  Formby 
nests  of  the  Titlark  or  Meadow  Pipet  {Anthus  Pratensis) 
each  containing  a  couple  of  eggs  of  the  cuckoo,  and 
similar  instances  are  there  reported  to  be  far  from  un- 
common. These  facts,  in  connection  with  the  deposition 
of  eggs  by  the  bird  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  frequently 
in  nests  into  which  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to 
introduce  its  body  for  ordinary  extrusion,  have  excited 
so  considerable  an  amount  of  curiosity  and  interest  as 
to  warrant  notice  here.  I  have  read  of  one  of  our 
naturalists  who,  having  observed  a  cuckoo  flying  off  with 
an  egg  in  her  bill,  shot  at  and  wounded  the  bird,  which 
dropped  the  egg,  this  proving  to  belong  to  the  species 
at  any  rate,  and  was  in  all  probability  her  own.  The 
circumstance  corroborates  a  growing  belief  that  this 
curious  bird,  with  whose  habits  we  are  evidently  as  yet 
most  imperfectly  acquainted,  is  often  in  the  practice  of 
depositing  its  egg  by  extrusion  in  some  convenient  spot — 
often  possibly  in  no  nest  at  all — and  subsequently,  by  means 
of  its  bill,  removing  it  to  the  nest  selected  for  its  incubation 
and  the  rearing  of  the  produce.  This  habit  of  the  bird, 
if  an  absolute  fact,  renders  it  impossible  to  prove,  in  the 
case  of  duplicate  eggs  in  one  nest,  firstly  that  such  were 
deposited  by  the  same  bird,  as  prima  facie  one  would  be 
disposed  to  believe ;  or,  secondly,  whether  or  no  one  of 
the  two  was  not  a  merely  temporary  deposit,  awaiting 
removal  to  a  more  permanent  abode.  In  each  of  the 
Formby  instances  one  of  the  two  eggs  proved  not  only 
smaller  but  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  other,  much 
lighter  indeed  than  usual,  causing  me  to  suspect  the 
birds  to  have  been  young  parents,  and  to  conclude  the 
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pair  of  eggs  in  each  case  as  the  produce  of  one  bird,  and 
destined  to  remain  where  found  for  incubation,  a  belief 
I  now  cannot  feel  warranted  in  thoroughly  entertaining. 
Throughout  the  country  the  nest  generally  selected  as 
the  most  desirable  receptacle  for  a  cuckoo's  egg  is  that 
of  the  titlark,  a  small  bird ;  and  it  is  known  that  to 
supply  the  voraciousness  of  a  young  cuckoo  (the  other 
young  occupants  having  all  been  made  away  with),  all 
the  energies  of  the  builders  and  owners  of  the  nest  are 
most  heavily  taxed.     What  chance  then  remains  for  the 
sustenance  and  rearing  of  a  couple  of  cuckoos  in  one 
little  nest  ?     Instances  have  indeed  occurred  of  two  in 
a  very  young  state  being  so  found  together,  but  none, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  of  such  in  a  more  advanced  condition, 
and  it  seems  very  problematical  whether  two  could  be 
reared    into    healthy    independence  in   a  single    nest 
Notices  have  not  unfrequently  appeared  in  The  Field 
newspaper,   2' he  Zoologist ^  and   other  natural    history 
journals,  6f  the  eggs  and  young  of  this  species  being 
found  in  nests  placed  in  small  holes  of  walls,  trees,  &c.« 
where  no  cuckoo  could  have  voided  its  egg ;  and  cases 
have  occurred  within  my  own  experience  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood— in  fact,  one  of  the  Formby  nests,  containing 
duplicate  cuckoo's  eggs,  was  placed  under  turf  sods,  the 
(lateral)  opening  being  far  too  small  to  have  admitted 
the  body  of  a  cuckoo,  and  consequently  both  must  have 
been  otherwise  introduced,   i.^.,  by  bill  or  claw.      A 
remarkable    instance   of   anomalous   and   unseasonable 
deposition  is  appended,  extracted  from  the  Scrap  Book, 
third  series,  p.  238.— fl".  E.  8. 

When  out  nesting  on  the  Crosby  sandhills  this  evening 
(May,  1864),  I  found  a  titlark  s  nest  containing  five  eggs, 
one  of  them  being  a  very  large  fine-^coloured  cuckoo's ; 
all  were  half  set.    Within  a  few  yards,  and  on  the  same 
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fieiT  grown  as  to  fill  the  nest  qaite  level  with  the  top 
when  they  were  at  rest.  This  was  between  6  and  7  p.m. 
Passing  again  at  8  p.m.9 1  took  another  look  at  the  latter 
nest ;  and  to  my  surprise,  found  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
young  birds  a  cuckoo's  egg,  quite  fresh,  and  evidently 
placed  there  within  the  hour.  It  certainly  was  not  there 
when  I  found  the  nest ;  for  I  took  into  my  hand  all  the 
young  birds,  and  the  nest  was  then  empty. — C.  8.  Gregson. 

BOTANY. 

The  long-promised  ''  Flora  "  of  Liverpool  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  not  yet  forthcoming ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  considerable  time  may  still  elapse  ere  their  copies 
will  reach  the  hands  of  subscribers.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  unconnected  as  the  compiler  is 
with  the  projectors  of  this  long  desiderated  work,  it  proves  no 
light  task  impartially  to  edit  even  a  comprehensive  digest  of 
recent  botanical  action  and  successes.  Nevertheless,  he  trusts 
the  following  will  prove  a  fair  representation  of  these,  through 
the  kind  liberality  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  Fisher,  F.  M.  Webb, 
Thomas  Gibson,  Sen.,  Miss  Grundy,  and  other  well-known 
local  botanists,  their  information  being  supplemented  firom 
the  late  lamented  Scrap  Book,  and  the  private  notes  of  per- 
sonal friends. 

Upon  introducing  his  catalogue  it  should  be  noted  that»  in 
addition  to  the  discovery  of  native  British  species  new  to 
our  district,  and  of  others  in  fresh  localities,  many  have 
been  noticed  imported  in  ballast,  seed,  or  other  foreign  pro- 
duce, and  which  are  or  appear  likely  to  become  naturalized 
with  us;  these,  however,  will  be  found  in  a  separately  appended 
list.  Although,  through  the  late  enormous  spread  of  buildings 
upon  both  sides  of  the  estuary,  many  stations  of  scarce  and 

*  Since  coiximenred  in  the  pages  of  .a  local  monthly  seiial,  The  Liverpool 
NaturuliiU*  Journal* 
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interestiDg  natiye  plants  know  them  no  moTe>  yet  in  several 
cases  species  presumed  to  be  extinct  have  recently  been 
remarked. 

In  the  general  flora  the  Bosae  have  lately  been  well  studied, 
and  the  lists  of  local  species  (with  varieties),  greatly  extended 
by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Fisher,  whilst  Mr.  Marratt  has  especially 
devoted  himself  to  the  Musci  and  Alg«.  To  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibson,  Sen.,  however,  a  final  word  of  tribute  must  here  be 
accorded.  Entering  the  field  of  botanical  research  at  a  time 
of  life  when  most  campaigners,  satisfied  or  not  with  fairly-won 
honours,  feel  disposed  to  resign  into  younger  hands  the  more 
arduous  exercises  of  the  pursuit,  this  gentleman  has  ''  borne 
"  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  "  most  indefatigably ;  and 
his  eminent  success  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  Natural 
History,  attests  his  discriminating  abilities,  and  unmistakably 
crowns  him  as  the  acknowledged  victor  in  our  late  campaigns. 

Dicotyledonous  or  Exogenous  Plants 

Thauctrum    Minus.     {Lesser  Meadow  Rue.)     Sandhills 

opposite  West  Kirby. — Miss  G.  Grundy;  F,  M,  Webb. 
Banunculus  Hirsutus.  {Pale  hairy  Crowfoot.)   Boad  side, 

Bidston,  1863,  F.  M.  Webb  and  H.  8.  Fisher;  fields  at 

Glaughton,  1864,  T.  Gibson,  Sen. 
B.    CiRciNATDS.     {Rigid-leaved    Water   Crowfoot.)     Pit  at 

Claughton,  1864.— r.  Gibson,  Sen. 
Oaltha  Palustrib.  {Marsh  Marigold),  Var.  Minor.     In  a 

ditch  atDitton,  ISH.— Ibid. 
Glaucium   Luteum.    {Yellow- horned  Poppy.)     West  Barby 

shore,  Miss  C.  Grundy  ;  Formby  shore,  but  growing  very 

scarce,  Wm.  Harrison  ;  H.  E.  Smith. 
Aquileoia  Vulgaris.    {Columbine.)     South  end  of  Brom- 

borough  woods,  June,  1868,  Miss  A.  R.  Smith.    North 

end  of  the  same.  May,   1865,  H.  Ecroyd  Smith  and 

Walter  Jones.    First  found  by  Miss  Smith  as  above,  but 
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others  have  taken  the  credit.  Here  the  plant  grows 
most  natarally,  and  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  native.  In 
the  ''Flora*'  it  is  onlv  mentioned  as  an  outcast  from 
gardens.— if.  E.  S. 

Barbarea  Intermedia.  (Intermediate  Winter  Cress.)  Fields 
at  West  Derby.— i^.  M.  Webb  and  H.  S.  Fisher. 

Abmoracia  Amphibia.  (Horse  Radish.)  Copper  Works, 
Seaoomhe. — Ibid. 

Sbnebiera  Didyma.  (Lesser  Wart  Cress.)  On  several  banks 
round  open  ground  in  the  westward  outskirts  of  Birken- 
head.— H.  Eaoyd  Smith. 

Bebeda  Fruticulosa.  (Shrubby  Base  Rocket.)  Waterloo, 
1865,  Thomas  Gibson,  Jun.  (Not  to  be  found  on  Crosby 
sandhills,  Wm.  Harrison.) 

Gerastium  Arvense.  (Field  Mouse-ear  Chickweed.)  Hilbie 
and  Banks  of  Dee,  West  Kirby. — Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Saponaria  Officinalis.  (Soapwort.)  This  plant  is  erroneously 
stated  in  the  "  Flora "  to  be  abundant  at  Hoylake  and 
frequent  at  Bidston,  Crosby,  Southport,  &c. ;  it  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  the  district,  except  as  an  outcast 
from  gardens  or  remanet  of  former  cultivation. —  Wm. 
Harrison ;  H.  E.  Smith. 

Sperodla  Subulata.  (Awl-shaped  Pearlwort.)  Hill  above 
Thurstaston. — Miss  G.  Grundy. 

Stellaria  Glauca.  (Glaucous Marsh  Stitchwort.)  Southport, 
1863.  T.  Gibson,  Sen.,  thus  confirming  its  introduction 
into  the  ''Flora"  among  Aughtons  list  of  Southport 

plants. 
DiANTHUS  Deltoides.    (Maiden  Pink.)    Sandy  fields,  West 

Kirby. — Miss  C.  Grundy. 
SiLENE  Anglica.      (English  Catchfly.)      Cultivated  fields^ 

Little  Meols. — H.  E.  Smith. 
S.    NocTiFLORA.    (Night-flowering    Catehjly.)      Cornfields, 

Crosby,  1864. — Mrs.  Thomas  Gibson^  Jun. 
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ALTHiEA  Officinalis.  {Marsh  Mallouf.)  Dr.Diokinson  donbta 
the  existence  of  this  plant  near  Southport,  bat  it  was 
fonnd  there  in  1863  by  Mrs.  T.  Gibson^  Jan.,  and  Miss 
Gibson. 

Geranium  Pusillum.  {Least  Cranes  Bill.)  Boad  sides,  West 
Eirby^  and  waste  ground  near  the  shore.  New  Brighton, 

1864.  Miss  C.  Grundy. 

G.  Sanguineum.  {Bloody  C.)  Be-appeared  at  Egremont  and 
New  Brighton. — H.  Ecroyd  Smith  ;  John  Armstrong, 

G.  Lancastribnse.  Growing  with  the  last-named  near 
Galdy  shore. — Miss  C.  Orundy. 

Medigago  Maculata.  {Spotted  Medick.)  Grows  plenti- 
fdlly  among  waste  from  a  tanner  s  yard,  at  Bootle  Delf, 

1865,  H.  S.  Fisher ;  near  Farkgate,  W.  Harrison. 
Tbigonella  Ornithopodioides.     {Bird's  foot  Fenugreek.) 

Boad-side,  West  Earby. — Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Trifolium  Striatum.  {Soft-knotted  Trefoil.)  Sandy  fields 
between  Leasowe  and  West  Kirby.— Jfm  C.  Grundy; 
F.  M.  Webb. 

ViciA  LuTEA.  {Rough  podded  Fellow  Vetch.)  New  to  dis- 
trict. Bank  of  the  Dee,  near  West  Eirby,  but  the 
exact  locality  is  lost  through  a  fall  of  the  bank.— - 
Miss  G.  Grundy. 

Orobus  Tuberosus.  {Bitter  Fetch.)  In  a  wood  behind 
Walton  Hall,  and  in  Glegg's  Woods,  Allerton  ;  but  the 
assertion  in  the  Flora,  *'  abundant  in  woods  and  shady 
"places,"  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake. — Wm.  Harrison. 

Lathtrus  Aphaca.  {YeUow  Vetchling.)  Corn-fields,  Crosby, 
1864. — Miss  Richmond. 

GoMARUM  Palustre.  {Purple  Marsh  Cinque  foil)  I  only 
know  of  two  localities  for  this  plant  on  the  Lancashire 
side  of  the  Mersey,  viz.,  Groxteth  Park  and  Fazakerley, 
although  in  the  Flora  it  is  said  to  be  "  frequent  in  boggy 
"  meadows  and  ditches  near  Liverpool.'* — W.  Harrison* 
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Ro$a  (Lin.) 

Our  indigenous  roses  have  of  late  times  been  comparatiTely 
neglected,  and  hardly  anything  has  been  written  about  them 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  But  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  late 
of  Thirsk,  and  now  of  Eew,  it  is  likely  that  the  genus  will 
receive  more  attention  by  local  botanists.  His  Review  of  the 
British  Boses,  published  in  the  Naturalist,  and  now  in 
course  of  illustration  by  the  issue  of  specimens  of  the  prin- 
cipal forms  described,  places,  in  a  complete  form,  his  labour 
in  working  out  this  difiBcult  genus,  according  to  the  modem 
view  of  the  best  Continental  botanists,  who  have  devoted 
much  study  to  the  subject.  Furthermore,  we  now  have,  in 
the  beautiful  and  excellent  third  edition  of  English  Botany, 
a  description  of  the  genus  in  great  measure  based  upon 
Mr.  Baker's  pamphlet. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  vol  xv,  pp.  93,  94,  Mr.  Fisher  made  a  recapi* 
tulation  of  all  then  known  of  the  species  occurring  in  oar 
district,  and  their  distribution.  The  following  list  includes 
the  information  contained  in  his,  which  in  its  turn  contained 
what  is  given  in  the  published  Floras  and  supplements ;  and 
in  giving  the  present  statement,  the  desire  is  to  place  before 
our  botanists  a  list  arranged  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Baker  s 
work. 

BosA  Spinosissima.  (Linn.)  Very  abundant  upon  the  sand- 
hills, and  occasionally  inland. 

BoSA  Sabini.  (Woods.)  In  a  hedge  at  Liscard,  abundant ; 
hedge  near  the  first  toll  bar  on  the  Upton  road ;  near 
Baby  mere.  These  localities  are  all  in  Cheshire,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  met  with  on  the  Lancashire  side. 
B.  Doniana  and  B.  Gracilis,  of  Woods,  sometimes 
given  as  varieties,  are  not  distinguishable  as  such. 

BoSA  HiBERNiCA.  (Smith.)  1. — Eu-Hibemica,  with  hairy 
petioles,  and  leaves  hairy  beneath,  occurs  sparingly  be- 
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tween  Great  Meols  and  Leasowe,  Cheshire,  by  the  bridge 
that  crosses  the  Birkett.  2. — Glabra.  In  tolerable 
plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Meols^  and  also 
occurs  at  Irby. 

Rosa  Mollissima.  (Willd.)  (Fries.)  Bathwood,  Ormskirk ; 
Hoylake,  and  near  (inland  of)  Farkgate.  This  species, 
commonly  called  villosa,  will  probably  be  found  in  other 
localities. 

BosA  ToMENTOSA.  (Smith.)  Frequent  in  hedges^  &c.,  both  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Bos  A  BuBioiNOSA.  (Linn.)  Has  occurred  as  an  escape  from 
cultivation. 

BosA  MiCRANTHA.  (Smith.)  Has  not  satisfactorily  been  proved 
as  a  plant  of  our  district.  Mr.  Fisher  refers  doubtfully 
to  it ;  a  plant  he  has  from  Bromborough,  and  may  be  the 
one  he  mentions  under  the  last,  as  from  Huyton  Quarry, 
is  this  species. 

BosA  JuBDZiLLiANA.  (Besser.)  In  a  hedge  by  the  roadside 
between  Moreton  and  Hoylake,  Cheshire ;  only  one  very 
vigorous  bush,  and  this  is  nearly  or  quite  destroyed  now, 
through  widening  the  road  and  removing  the  hedge  ;  but 
precaution  was  taken  to  obtain  good  shoots  of  the  plant, 
which  are  now  growing,  along  with  the  two  forms  of 
B.  Hibemica  (from  Meols),  in  a  field  near  Claughton 
village. 

The  following  belong  to  section  CANiNiE. 

BosA    Lutetian  A.     (Leman.)     Very  common  in    hedges, 

thickets,  &c. 
BosA  DuMALis.   (Bechstein  )    Equally  common  with  above. 
Rosa  Urbica.   (Leman.)    B.  Forsteri  E.  Bw  S.    Also  a  very 

common  plant  with  us. 
BoSA  DuMETORUM.  (ThuiUier.)    Fields  between  Moreton  and 

Hoylake,  also  near  Bromborough,  near  the  church,  Slatey 

lane,  Claughton  and  Bootle  ;  probably  not  uncommon. 

82 
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BosA  SuBCRiSTATA.    (Baker.)     This  too  is  probably  not  nn 
common,  bat  hitherto  noticed  in  only   two   or  three 
localities  on  the  Gheshire  side. 

BosA  ToMENTELLA.  (Leman.)  A  plant,  probably  this,  grows 
near  Wallasey. 

BosA  Arvensis.  (Hudson.)  Hedges,  thickets.  Sec. ;  very 
common. 

B.  Canescenb  (Baker),  B.  Grepiniana  (D^s^glise),  B.  Ab* 
VATiCA  (Paget),  B.  Bakebi  (D^s^glise  and  Syme),  are 
also  likely  to  be  met  with  in  oar  neighbourhood. — F.  M, 
Webb. 

Myriophyllum  Alterniflorum.  ( fVaier  Milfoil.)  Hilbre. 
Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Sedum  Telefhium.  {Orpine  or  Live-long.)  Narrow  lane 
N.E.'  of  Walton  Ghurch;  abundant  on  a  hedge-bank 
just  beyond  Fazakerley  station. —  W.  Harrison, 

Erynoium  MARiTiMnK.  {8ea  Holly.)  Said  in  the  "  Flora" 
to  be  ''  common  on  the  soad-hills  from  the  Dee  to  South- 
''port;'*  but  even  single  plants  are  now  seldom  found 
along  the  Lancashire  shore. —  Wm.  Harrison.  This 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  Cheshire  sea  beach  and 
sand-hills,  but  the  plant  is  more  frequent  on  the  Dee 
shore  opposite  West  Kirby. — H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

BuPLEURUM  Tenuissimum.  (Slender  Hare's  Ear.)  Brom- 
borough  pool. — Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Smyrnium  Olusatrum.  {Alexanders.)  Field  near  the  Church, 
West  Kirby.— if.  S.  Fisher. 

CoNiUM  Maculatum.  {Hemlock.)  Herb-gatherers  have 
eradicated  this  pretty  but  dangerous  plant  from  the 
vicinity  of  Liverpool. —  Wm.  Harrison.  It  has  likewise, 
from  the  same  cause,  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birkenhead,  and  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  more  distant 
villages  that  small  plants  can  be  seen. — H.  E.  Smith. 

ToRiUB  Nodosa.  {Knotted  Hedge  Parsley.)  Bank  of  Dee 
near  Heswall.— -ifm  C.  Orundy. 
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Sambucus  Ebulus.  {Dwarf  Elder  or  Dane-wort.)  Probably 

extinct  as  a  native  of  the  district. — Wm.  Harrison. 
Tragopogon  Pobrifolius.  {Purple  Goal's-beard.)  Abundant 

upon   the   railway  bank    between   Preston    Boad  and 

Fazakerley  stations ;  also  in  com  fields  adjacent  to  the 

railway. — Ibid. 
Valeriana  Dioica.    {Small  Marsh   Valerian.)     Near  the 

mouth  of  the  Alt,  left  bank. — H^  Ecroyd  Smith. 
Serkatula  Tinctoria.   {Saw-wort.)    Speke  woods,  1864. — 

T.  Gibson,  Jun.    Woods  near  Speke  and  Hale,  1866. — 

H.  E.  Smith. 
Gentaurea    Scabiosa.     {Greater  Knapweed.)     Greenbank 

Farm,  1865.— if.  Gibbons^  Jun. 
AntennariA  Dioica.     Sand-hills,  Ainsdale,  1868. — T.  Gib- 

son.  Sen.  and  H.  S.  Fisher.    Crosby  sand-hills,  1865. — 

Wm.  Harrison. 
Campanula  Latifolia.    {Giant  Belljlower.)     Ince  Blundell 

woods,  viz.,  that  near  the  Church  and  in  another  between 

the  Church  and  the  hall,  July,  1 864.— if.  E.  Smith. 
ERYTHRifiA  PuLCHELLA.    {Dwarf -branched  Centaury.)     On 

fresh-tumed  ground  at  Wallasey,  1864.— F.  Jf.  Webb 

and  H.  S.  Fisher. 
Calystkgia   Soldanella.    {Sea-side  Convolvulus.)     Shore 

opposite  West  Kirby. — Miss  C.  Grundy  ;   H.  E.  Smith. 
CuscuTA  Trifolii.    {Clover  Dodder.)      Growing  on  Vicia 

Sativa^  Greenbank  farm,  1865.     H.  Gibbons,  Jun. 
Pyrola  Maritima.    {Sea-side  Winter-green,)    Very  fine  in 

moist  seasons  in  a  marshy  spot  among  the  sand-hills 

opposite  the  north  end  of  Formby,  and  in  occasional 

damp  places  towards  Birkdale. — H.  E.  Smith. 
Anchttsa   Sempervirens.    {Evergreen  Alkanet.)     Allerton, 

1864.— T.  Gibson,  Jun. 
SYMPHYTaM  Officinale.  {Comfrey.)  Greenbank  Farm^,  1 865, 

II.  Gibbons f  Jun, 


Datura  Stramonium.   {Thomapple.)  Ditto.        IHd. 

LiNARiA  Vulgaris,  var.  Peloria.  {Toadflax,)  Seaforth,  1864. 
T.  Gibson,  Sen. 

PiNOUicuLA  Vulgaris.  (Butterwort.)  Middle  of  Simons- 
wood  moss,  very  fine,  1863  or  *64. —  W,  Harrison. 

Primula  Acaulis.  {Common  Primrose,  var.)  Fields  near 
Hale. — Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Plantago  Media.    Field,  Oxton.-^Mrs.  F.  Boult. 

Polygonum  Fagopyrum.  Greenbank  Farm,  1865. — H. 
Gibbons,  Jun. 

Daphne  Laureola.  {Spurge  Laurel.)  I  never  felt  more 
satisfied  of  the  indigenous  character  of  any  plant  than 
I  do  of  this,  on  the  clay-banks  of  the  Mersey  below  the 
decoy  at  Hale ;  it  is  also  abundant  on  a  hedge-bank  near 
Halewood. —  W.  Harrison. 

Monocotyledonous^  or  Endogenous  Flowering  Plants, 

Neottia  Spiralis.  {Fragrant  Ladies  Tresses.)  In  fields 
between  Leasowe  and  West  Kirby. — Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Ophrys  Apitera.  {Bee  Ophrys.)   Fields,  West  Kirby. — Ibid. 

Habenaria  Viridis.  {Butterfly  Orchis.)  Field  near  Bidston. 
Mrs.  F.  Boult. 

H.  Bifolia.  Hilbre  islands,  1863,  H.  Ecroyd  Smith; 
1864,  T.  Gibson,  Sen. 

Ornithogalum  Umbellatdm.  {Star  of  Belhlehem,)  South- 
port,  1863. — T.  Gibson,  Sen.  Excessively  abundant, 
July,  1 864,  in  a  meadow  (since  tilled)  between  Formby 
and  the  sand-hills. — H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus.  {Daffodil.)  Abundant  on 
a  hedge-bank  at  Orrell  hill.  It  is  now  extinct  at  the 
Bank  Hall  station  and  very  scarce  at  Fazakerley. — 
W.  Harrison. 

Allium  ViNEALE.  {Crow  Garlick.)  Plenlifiil  on  Hale  marsh, 
growing  amongst  Armeria  Maritima. — Ibid. 
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PoTAMAOETON  KuFESCENS.  (Red  Pond-weed.)  Near  Warring- 
ton, 1864.— r.  Gibson,  Sen. 

P.  Heterophyllus.  {Various-leaved  p.)  Fiddler's  Ferry, 
1865.— /AiV/. 

PoA  CoBiPRESSA  {Flat-stalked  Meadow-grass.)  Parkfield, 
1866.—^.  8,  Fisher. 

Febtuca  Uniglumis.  (Fescue-grass.)  Sand-hills  at  Hoylake. 
Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Bromus  Pseudo  Myursus.    {Brome-grass.)     West  Kirby. — 

F.  M.  Webb. 

AvENA  PuBESCENS.  {Bowug  Oat-grass.)   West  Kirby. — Miss 

G.  Grundy. 

Triticum  Caninum.    {Wheat-grass.)     Speke.— /Jirf. 
Lepturus  Incurvatus.  {Hard  grass.)    Ditton  marsh,  E.  S, 

Fisher ;  shore,  Fulwood  park. — Miss  C.  Grundy. 
Elymus  Arenarius.  (Upright  Sea  Lyme -grass.)     Grows  in 

several  places  between  Bootle  and  Walton. —  W.Harrison. 
LoLiUM  Temulentum.    (Darnel.)     Abundant  in  com  fields 

between  Bootle  and  Walton  gaol. — Ibid. 

Acotyledonous  or  Cellular  Plants. 

AspiDiUM  LoBATUM.  (Close-leaved  Prickly  Shield  Fern.)  The 
Flora  tells  us  this  fern  is  ''  common  on  both  sides  of  the 
"  Mersey."  This  I  cannot  assent  to,  though  it  is  abun- 
dant around  the  New  Hut,  Hale,  and  grows  at  the  other 
stations  recorded. —  W.  Harrison. 

A.  Oreopteris.  (Heath  Shield  Fern.)  Plentiful  in  a  ditch 
on  the  side  of  the  road  from  Orrel  hill  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Cemetery  at  Ford. — Ibid. 

PoLYPODiUM  Dryopteris.  ( Oak  Fern. J  Landican,  Dec, 
1866. — John  Armstrong. 

Ophioolossum  Vdlgatum.  (Adders  Tongue.)  Abundant 
near  Eastham  ferry,  Miss  C.  Grundy sni  T.  Gibson^  Sen.; 
New  Brighton,  Jno.  T.  Towson,  F.R.G.8.;  Meadows  near 
Leasowe,  JET.  Ecroyd  Smith, 
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BoTRYCHiUM  LuNARiA.  {MooHwoTt.)  Abandant  in  a  waste 
field  between  Little  Meols  and  Grange,  and  in  a  meadow 
between  Great  Meols  and  the  Dove  Marks,  June,  1865, 
H.  E.  Smith;  Racecourse  at  Hoylake,  /.  T.  Towson, 
F.R.0,8,;  among  gorse  on  waste  ground  near  Glaremont 
school,  Wallasey,  June,  1865,  Edward  Smith, 

Lycopodium  Clavatum.  (Com.  Club-moss,)  lam  afraid  this 
plant  is  lost  to  our  Flora,  as  fifteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  have  known  any  one  to  find  it. —  W.  Harrison, 
Still  grows  at  Patrick-wood  also  at  Storeton. — Miss 
Archer. 

Lycopodium  Selago  {Fir  Club-moss,)  The  Flora  gives  a 
Lancashire  and  a  Cheshire  station  for  this  plant,  but  the 
former  (Simonswood  moss)  is  lost  through  cutting  of  the 
turf. —  W.  Harrison.  I  fear  it  is  no  longer  to  be  met 
with  at  the  Cheshire  locality  (Bidstou  hill),  as  I  have 
often  searched  this  ground  in  vain. — JET.  E,  Smith.  I 
found  this  plant  growing  upon  a  knoll  in  the  fir  wood 
just  by  the  quariies  at  Higher  Bebington,  in  the  Autumn 
of  1863.  There  was  a  very  small  patch  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Brewer,  who  was  with  me  on  the  occasion,  and  I,  carried 
away  two  or  three  spikes  each,  to  grow  as  living  speci- 
mens in  our  fern  cases.  Mine  was  kept  alive  with  a  good 
deal  of  tender  nursing — as  I  was  rather  proud  of  the 
foundling — for  about  twelve  months.  Upon  visiting  the 
locality  a  short  time  ago,  to  verify  the  ''  find,"  I  onfy 
found  that  it  had  totally  disappeared,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  too  perfect  drainage  and  consequent  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  place  for  its  growth. — John  Armstrong. 

Equibbtum  Sylvaticum.  {Branched  Wood  Horsetail.)  Ditch 
bordering  a  footpath  commencing  between  Litherland 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  and  running  towards 
Netherton. —  W,  Harrison, 

Lycopodium  Indundatum.  ("Marsh  Club-Moss.J  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  this  little  marsh  plant  in  a  new 
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locality,  viz.— on  Oxton  Heath  in  1859  or  1860;  and 
have  observed  that,  in  somewhat  diminished  quantity,  it 
still  grows  on  the  spot  There  is,  however,  another 
danger  threatening  its  continned  existence,  in  the  ex- 
tending cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  land ;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  latest*  known  Wirral  habitat  will 
soon  become,  like  the  one  upon  Bidston  Marsh,  a  thing 
of  the  past. — H,  E,  Smith. 

List  of  Alga  new  to  the  District. 

Oladophora  Fellocida.     One  specimen  procured  in  a  shel- 
tered rock  pool  on  Hilbre  island. 
G.  Flavescens.    Bromborongh  pool  and  fresh  water  ponds ; 

a  common  species. 
G.  BuDOLPHiANA.     Hilbre ;  a  parasite  on  other  algse. 
Bhizoclonium  Gasfaroi.   Very  common  all  round  the  coast. 
Hypnea  Purpurescens.    Hilbre. 
Fhyllophora  Membranefolia.    Plentiful  in  a  quiet  rock 

pool  on  Hilbre. 
BivuLARiA  Plicata.     Plentiful  all  round  the  coast. 
OcBLLATORiA  NiORO-viviDis.     South  shore,  Bock  Ferry  and 

Eastham. 
O.  LiTTOREA.     South  shore,  New  Brighton  and  Hilbre. 
Sphceozyga  Garmichaelii.    Muddy  ditch  near  Bromborongh 

pool. 
Zyonema  Nitida.    Ponds  at  Old  Swan  ;  probably  common. 
Gruoria  Pellita.    South  shore,  Hilbre  and  New  Brighton. 
Geramium  Acanthonotum. — Hilbre. 
GoNFERVA  Jaurgana.     Wallascy  pool   and   the  Life   boat. 

New  Brighton. 
C.  SuTORiA.    Hilbre. 
G.  Implexa.     South  shore. 
Galotheia  Scopolordm.    Hilbre. 
Lyngbya    Ferruginea.      Bromborough   pool,   Hilbre  and 

South  shore. 
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L.  Speciosa.     New  Brighton. 

Gkramium  Nodosum. 

C.  Fastioiatum.  Hilbre. 

Gladophora  Arcta.    . 

Besmoxema  Dillwynii. — Near  the  wooden  bridge,  Seacombe. 

ScHizoNEMA  DiLLWYNiL— ^ew  Brighton. 

F.  P.  Marratt.     (Vide  "  Scrap  Book,"  8  a.,  68-4-9.) 

Plants  introduced  in  Ballast  or  by  Seed, 

Banunculus  Fensylvanicus.  Ballast  at  Birkenhead  docks, 
1863.— if.  S.  Fisher  and  T.  Gibson,  Sen. 

Lepidium  Ruderale.     Ibid.  Ibid, 

Saponaria  Yaccaria.  Among  seeds  at  Crosby,  1864,  T. 
Gibson^  Sen.;  Greenbank farm,  1865,  H.  Gibbons,  Jun.; 
among  ballast  at  Glaughton,  1864,  Mrs,  F,  BouU  and 
H.  8.  Fisher, 

Trifolium  Incarnatdm.  Little  Brighton,  with  seed. — 
F.  P,  Marratt. 

Melilotub  Farviflora.  Ballast  at  Glaaghton,  1863,  Mrs, 
F.  BouU:  Birkenhead,  1864,  T.  Gibson,  Sen.,  and  H.S, 
Fisher:  Farkfield,  1864,  Miss  C.  Grundy. 

Melilotus  Alba.  Among  ballast  at  Birkenhead. — F,  M. 
Webb. 

Lotus  JACOBiEA.  Among  com,  Greenbank  farm. — H,  Gib- 
bons, Jun. 

Ammi  Majus.    Ballast  at  Birkenhead,  1864. — T.  Gibson,  Sen, 

Mercurialis  Annua.    Ibid.  Ibid. 


Note. — The  thorough  carrying  oat  of  the  compiler*8  intention  would 
have  necessitated  the  occupation  of  more  space  than  could  fairly  be 
claimed  in  these  pages,  and  consequently  the  matter  relative  to  the 
lower  orders  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  eliminated,  exception  being 
made  in  favour  of  that  popular  class,  the  Algs.  Enough,  however,  baa 
been  produced  to  shew  that  the  study  of  Natural  History,  far  from  being 
retrograde  or  even  stagnant  among  us,  has  taken  a  fresh  and,  let  us 
trust,  a  vigorous  start,  in  the  promotion  of  which  the  Naturalists*  Field 
Club  holds  a  prominent  position. 


NOTICE    OF  A    EECENT   DISRUPTION    OF    SOIL 
BY    RIMROSE   BROOK,   BOOTLE. 

By  Mr,  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith, 

(Rbao  Bth  Maboh,  1866.) 


The  public  have  just  learned,  through  a  late  report  of  the 
engineer  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  of  the 
serious  giving  way  in  a  portion  of  the  Northern  river  or  front- 
age wall,  forming  the  Western  bound  of  the  range  of  docks 
upon  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  river.  The  fact  will,  no 
doubt,  have  proved  startling  to  many,  but  any  intelligent 
person  who  has  taken  pains  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  Bootle  shore  will  by  no  means  share  the  general  surprise. 
The  irremediable  error  of  filling  up  the  Old  Dock  and  there 
uprearing,  upon  a  site  perhaps  the  very  lowest  in  the  town, 
one  of  its  most  important  buildings,  may  well  cause  astonish- 
ment to  strangers,  more  especially  when  they  learn  that  a 
permanent  obstacle  has  thus  been  formed  against  the  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  comparatively  sheltered  inland  docks, 
in  a  good  central  position,  by  following  up  the  bed  of  the 
ancient  Fool  and  the  course  of  its  main  feeder.  Turning  to 
the  reality,  we  find  nearly  six  miles  of  docks,  mostly  in  single 
file — a  source  of  acknowledged  weakness  and  the  occasion  of 
an  incalcalable  cost  of  transit  of  merchandize ;  whilst  the 
entrances  of  the  more  northerly  situated  ones  are  so  peculiarly 
exposed  to  our  strongest  prevailing  winds  as  to  be  frequently 
unavailable.  In  addition,  as  indeed  might  with  good  reason 
have  been  anticipated  from  utilizing  a  site  so  abounding  in 
springs  and  quicksands,  an  important  and  strongly  built  wall, 
erected  vertically  within  a  very  few  years,  is  now  found  to  over- 
hang its  base  dangerously,  whilst  huge  iron  stanchions, 
inserted  upon  the  first  warning  of  this  tendency,  prove  to 
have  all  been  snapped  in  twain,  utterly  powerless  to  arrest  it 
— all  resulting  from  the  failing  substrata  alone. 
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This  outer  northern  river- wall  bas  been  proceeded  with  tp 
a  point  nearly  opposite  to  that  where  the  Bimrose  Brook 
debouches  upon  the  strand  between  Bootle  and  Seaforth. 
Here  a  branch  railway  (see  plate  dd),  for  connecting  the  lines 
at  Edge  Hill  with  the  northern  docks,  has  for  some  little  time 
been  in  course  of  construction.  To  seaward  of  Derby  Bead, 
which  it  spans  at  right  angles,  a  considerable  number  of 
brickwork  piers  have  been  erected  for  the  support  of  this 
portion  of  the  line.  Whilst  delving  for  their  foundations,  a 
peaty  soil,  of  great  depth,  was  cut  through,  comprising  two 
distinct  strata — the  intermediate  bed  being  composed  of  a 
fibrous  blue  clay  or  silt.  Of  the  peat  beds,  the  lower  alone 
was  black  in  colour,  firm  and  solid,  and  of  almost  purely 
arboreal  growth ;  it  contains  many  trees  and  a  few  osseous 
remains,  described  as  "  shoulder,  knuckle  and  jaw-bones," 
probably  of  deer  or  the  bos  longifrons,  such  being  common 
to  the  earlier  of  the  arboreal  deposits  throughout  South 
Lancashire.  A  large  tooth  was  also  found,  said  to  be  two 
inches  long  and  nearly  as  much  broad,  but  this  having  been 
mislaid,  cannot  be  certainly  appropriated.  The  upper  bed  is 
much  lighter,  both  in  consistency  and  colour ;  and  the  fibre 
of  the  few  tree  stumps  occurring  here  is  found  to  be  almost 
as  red  as  mahogany :  it  is  evidently  of  much  later  growth 
than  the  black  stratum  below  and  may  date  with  the  woods 
of  the  early  English  forest  of  Wirral,  which  prove  to  be  of 
infinitely  later  date  than  the  more  recent  of  the  ancient  arbo- 
real strata  exposed  upon  the  sea-beach  of  Cheshire,  hitherto 
known  under  the  misapplied  name  of  the  Submarine  Forest. 

Betuming  to  the  branch  line  : — When  sinking  for  the  foun- 
dations of  a  field  bridge,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore 
and  a  little  to  the  right  or  dockward  side  of  the  plan,  the 
peat  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  (here  being  six  feet  to 
eight  feet  in  thickness),  succeeded  by  six  feet  of  blue  silt  and 
ten  feet  of  sand,  when  the  red  sandstone  was  reached.  The 
presence  of  sand  between  deposits  of  peaty  soil,  below  the 
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recent  surfaoe-strata,  contrasts  with  the  Cheshire  beds,  where 
below  the  thin  bed  of  blue  silt,  superincumbent  upon  the 
upper  black  woody  stratum,  no  sand  whatever  appears,  prov- 
ing in  ancient  times  a  sufficient  height  or  distance  from  the 
shore  for  security  from  the  drift  sands  under  which  the 
surfaces  in  medieeval  and  later  times  have  succumbed.  On 
the  Bootle  and  Seaforth  shore,  wherever  the  shifting  sand 
has  replaced  the  original  peat  and  clay  beds,  springs  and 
their  concomitant  quicksands  occur.  Only  a  couple  of 
summers  ago,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  personally 
acquainted,  almost  lost  his  family  and  himself  in  one  of 
these  dangerous  spots ;  and  yet  the  accident  occurred  within 
two  hundred  yards   of  a  row  of  bathing  machines/ 

Proceeding  up  the  line,  the  former  but  now  dry  bed  of  the 
Bimrose  Brook,  upon  the  right,  arrests  attention — its  course, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up,  having  been  diverted  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  some  **  sidings,"  now  forming  a  por- 
tion of  the  tramway  embankment  (C),  upon  which  the  visitor 
is  supposed  to  be  standing,  has  exercised  a  remarkable  influ-. 
ence  upon  the  intermediate  ground  (G).  This  comprises  sod 
and  soil,  viz., — light  upper  peat — loamy  sand — boulder  clay ; 
the  last  abounding  with  hollows  filled  by  the  sand,  the  larger 
ones  being  the  orifices  of  springs,  all  probably  originating 
in  a  similar  cause.  The  incongruous  stratification  here  has 
been  so  compressed  by  the  converging  embankments  as  to 
cause  the  soil,  peat  and  sand  (G) — and  partially  both  to  the 
eastward  and  westward — to  surge  up  in  ridges  varying  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  above  the  original  level,  as  still 
plainly  to  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  remaining  and 
unaffected  portion  of  the  meadow  lying  north  of  the  tramway. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  Mr.  H.  H.  Yale,  architect, 
the  writer  is  enabled  to  supply  a  vertical  section,  illustrating 
all  the  elevations  here,  both  natural  and  artificial :  they  are 
lettered  to  correspond  with  the  general  view  and  small  plan. 
The  disrupted  masses  are  pervaded  by  large  gaping  orevices^ 
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presenting  the  appearance  of  volcanic  action  and  measuring 
from  two  to  seven  feet  in  depth.  Whilst  the  artist  was,  at  or 
near  the  point  B,  engaged  in  sketching  the  general  view,  a 
train  of  hallast  tracks  passed  along  the  line  (D),  when  the 
vibration  proved  so  great  that  it  became  necessary  to  suspend 
operations  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 
summits  of  the  disrupted  ridges,  they  were  seen  distinctly 
quivering  against  the  sky.  But  a  more  practical  illustration 
is  afforded  in  the  costly  experience  of  the  contractors  for  this 
line,  in  the  attempted  construction  of  a  large  culvert  under 
the  point  at  B.  Here,  Mr.  Thompson  informs  me,  above 
thirty  of  his  men  were  busily  employed  for  many  weeks, 
endeavouring,  by  the  use  of  clay  and  large  balks  of  wood,  to 
effect  their  purpose,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  treacherous  soil  all 
but  swallowed  up  the  balks ;  and,  although  upon  making 
another  attempt  at  a  spot  more  removed  from  the  old  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  timber  partially  re-appeared,  the  job  was 
necessarily  abandoned,  after  a  great  expenditure  of  time, 
labour  and  money. 

The  above  proves  to  be  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
excessive  dislocation  of  the  ground,  from  a  convergence  of 
embankments — instances  having  occurred  in  Staffordshire  and 
elsewhere ;  but  the  facts  transpiring  in  our  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,   and  forcibly  illustrating,   as   they  do,   the 
instability  of  the  substrata  over  a  considerable  area  landward, 
they  appear  worthy  of  record.    The  old  Bimrose  Brook  is 
understood  to  have  been,  for  some  half-mile  upward  from  the 
beach,  a  salt-water  creek,  but  it  can  only  have  become  so 
partially  and  in  recent  times,  or  the  peaty  beds  above  described 
would  have  been  scooped  away  in  an  increasing  volume  to 
seaward ;  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  considerable  deposits  of 
vegetable  growth  were  found  close  to  the  littoral  outlet  of  the 
brook. 


OEIGINAL  LETTER,  REFERRING  TO  THE 
PRETENDER'S   MARCH   INTO   ENGLAND  IN  1745. 

Contributed  by  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  K,C,H, 

(Bbad  15th  Mabob,  1866.) 


[This  document  was  found  by  Sir  Edward  Gust  among  some  family 
letters  in  an  old  portmanteau.  Sir  Henry  Marshall,  M  P.,  was  an 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  the 
previous  year.] 


S' 
If  God  is  pleased  to  send  ns  such  tryals  we  must  bear  it^ 
but  I  woud  not  purchase  all  the  honours  &  riches  of  the 
world,  by  undergoing  such  another  day  &  night  as  I  did  from 
sat  noon  umill  Sunday  mom  7  a  clocks  on  sat  noon  8  ex- 
presses came  in  to  let  L^  mayor  (&  one  to  the  dean)  know 
the  Rebels  were  tum'd  back  into  Yorkshire,  &  woud  be  at 
york  on  monday,  all  faces  gathered  blackness  indeed,  people 
run  about  the  streets  crying  we  are  ruined,  &  we  who  had  not 
pack^  began  to  secure  a  few  of  our  best  effects,  every  coach 
in  york  was  hired  to  carry  the  woman  out  of  present  danger, 
I  had  share  w^  a  family  of  a  coach  &  a  waggon  for  Hull 
&  so  over  Humber,  but  after  all  the  hurry  I  am  here  still, 
for  Sunday  morning  we  rec'd  an  express  that  it  was  but 
part  of  the  rebels  who  were  come  as  far  as  Rochdale,  for  to 
plunder,  &  get  horses  &  tumd  back  to  Manchester  a  gain. 
Gen:  Oglethorps  foot  came  in  yesterday  evening,  &  are 
still  comeing  in,  a  few  horse  came  yesterday  &  we  expect 
part  of  Wades  to  morrow,  but  I  who  do  not  understand  the 
art  of  wars  so  well  as  I  do  the  principles  of  the  welsh,  fear 
that  they  will  get  into  Wales;  if  they  do  not  it  is  thought 
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ihat  this  neighbourhood  ^11  be  the  seat  of  war :  at  least  20 
coaches  &  6  went  oat  yesterday  morning  w?  7  or  8  people 
in  eacby  but  to  day  we  are  quiet ; 

We  have  clapd  a  phioisian  into  the  castle  who  has  been 
in  the  pretenders  camp,  his  name  Burton,  I  dont  love  to  give 
charrecters  of  people  but  we  always  say  that  He  is  a  fool 
who  hangs  himself  &  he  is  sayd  to  have  confess'd  more  then 
He  need :  the  gates  are  double  gaurded  every  night 

pray  write  me  a  line 

y"  T  B  in  an  hurry 

Deo  1"*  (1745) 

(Addressed) 

To 

S!  Hen:  Marshall 

at  S«  Mazy  HIU 

London 
Membf  of  Parliament 

(Endorsed) 

Written  from  Toik ;  put  into  the  post  at  Tadoaater  and  bean  that 
post  mark. 
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ANCIENT  BRITISH  REMAINS  AT  OVER  DARWEN. 

By  Charles  Hardwichy 

Author  of  **  The  History  of  Preston  and  its  Environs." 
CRbAD  2lfD  NOYXMBEB,   1660.) 


On  the  receipt  of  information,  in  November,  1864,  that 
sepulchral  and  other  remains,  supposed  to  indicate  Boman 
occupation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darwen,  had  been  dis- 
covered, I  visited  the  locality,  and  inspected  the  site  and  the 
archaeological  objects  disinterred.  W.  Shorrock  Ashton  Esq., 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  most  courteously  permitted  the  fullest 
examination  of  the  remains,  and  communicated  all  necessary 
information. 

The  tumulus  in  which  they  were  found  is  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  highway  leading  from  Darwen  to  Bolton,  in  the 
park  land  attached  to  Whitehall,  and  contiguous  to  that  of 
Low  Hill  House,  the  seat  of  Ellis  Shorrock  Esq.  The  pro- 
perty formerly  belonged  to  the  Trafford  family,  and  tradition 
farther  asserts  the  ancient  proprietorship  of  the  elder  Earls 
of  Derby.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  on  the  hills  to 
the  west,  is  a  place  named  the  "  Lion's  Den,"  and  a  residence, 
a  little  nearer,  called  the  "  Lord's  Hall.*'  The  Boman  road 
which  passes  from  Manchester,  by  Cockey  Moor,  to  Bibchester 
traverses  the  township  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  site  of 
the  discovery. 

The  tumulus  appears  not  to  have  been  altogether  artificial, 
as  the  burial  urns  were  found  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
surface,  and  were  embedded  in  the  original  or  unmoved  earth. 
Still,  from  its  form,  and  the  slightly  scarped  appearance  of  its 
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sides^  it  is  probable  that  a  favoarably  situated  natural  hiUoek 
has  been  converted  into  a  ''  barrow"  by  artificial  means.  It  is 
of  a  circular  form,  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  on  the  east  side  and  between  two  and  three 
on  the  west.  There  was,  as  is  usual  in  burial  tumuli,  a  slight 
hollow  on  the  crown  of  the  mound.  It  stands  upon  what 
may  be  termed  the  "  naze "  or  promontory  of  an  undulating 
plateau,  overlooking  the  Darwen  valley  eastward,  but  it  is 
sheltered  by  the  high  hills  which  separate  that  stream  from 
its  tributary,  the  Boddlesworth,  on  the  west. 

About  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  mound  was  planted  with 
a  circle  of  trees.  These  had  recently  been  felled,  with  a  view 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  site  for  a  villa  residence  for  Mrs. 
Ashton.  In  the  course  of  the  necessary  excavations  for  this 
purpose  the  objects  of  archeeological  interest  were  discovered. 
Some  remains  of  a  gravelled  road  were  likewise  traced,  but 
this  is  believed  to  be,  relatively,  of  a  much  more  modem  date. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  Ashton  had  obtained  nine  dis- 
tinct cremated  interments.  He  has  since  found  another.  In 
eight  instances  the  ashes  and  fragments  of  burnt  bones  were 
enclosed  in  urns  of  rude  pottery.  In  one  instance,  the  debris 
of  the  funeral  pyre  appeared  to  have  been  consigned  to  the 
earth  without  the  protection  of  an  urn  or  coffin  of  any  kind. 
Eight  of  these  interments  were  found  within  a  space  of  about 
twenty-one  feet  by  fourteen.  One  urn  was  distant  from  this 
group  about  forty  feet.  The  whole,  with  one  exception,  were 
placed  in  the  earth  with  the  orifice  or  aperture  upwards. 
These  were  covered  with  rude  slabs,  two  of  which  were  secured 
in  good  condition;  others  were  broken  by  the  workmen's 
picks.  One  urn,  without  a  slab,  had  been  deposited  in  an 
inverted  position.  It  is  highly  probable  there  may  be  some 
significance  in  this  circumstance.  It  is  not  a  very  uncom- 
mon one  in  connection  with  ancient  British  interments.  A 
barrow  of  this  class,   opened  in   1825  in  Dorsetshire,  by 
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Mr.  W.  Augustus  Miles,  presented  a  similar  feature.  The  urns 
at  Darwen  were  generally  found  under  small  heaps  of  stones, 
which,  it  would  appear,  had  either  heen  placed  there  for  the 
protection  of  the  interments,  or  to  mark  the  locality.  Several 
of  the  urns  were  broken  into  fragments,  but  two  were  in  a 
very  fur  state  of  preservation.  A  small  earthenware  vessel, 
between  two  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  amongst 
the  bones  in  one  of  the  urns.  It  is  not  very  unlike  a  lamp 
in  form,  but  it  is  much  ruder,  both  in  design  and  manufac- 
ture, than  those  commonly  found  in  connection  with  Roman 
interments.  Another  somewhat  similar,  but  larger  Vessel, 
resembles  very  much  the  rudely  fashioned  crust  of  an  ordinary 
pork  pie.  This,  however,  though  enclo&ed  in  a  larger  urn, 
was  filled  with  ashes  and  fragments  of  bones.  The  whole  of 
the  pottery  is  of  a  very  primitive  character,  and  resembles  to 
some  extent  both  that  usually  attributed  to  the  early  Pagan 
Anglo-Saxons  and  that  of  the  British  population  resident  in 
England  both  before  and  after  the  Soman  conquest.  Their 
forms  have  Hot  the  fhll  round  contour  of  urns  notoriously 
Roman.  One,  especially,  has  the  somewhat  angular  form  of 
the  An^o-Saxon  urn  figured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  at  page 
422  ef  his  Cett^  Roman  and  Saxon,  but  the  neck  is  not 
nearly  so  narrow.  The  ornamentation  has  been  chiefly  effected 
with  the  point  of  a  stick,  while  the  clay,  which  has  been  very 
coarsely  kneaded,  was  in  a  soft  state.  The  ''  cross-hatching" 
kind  of  lines,  and  the  series  of  dots,  common  to  ancient 
British  ware,  predominate.  But,  as  the  former  is  sometimes 
found  on  what  are  described  as  rude  Roman  or  Romano- 
British  urns,  and  the  latter  on  Anglo-Saxon  pottery,  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  deciding  from  these  evidences  to  what  period 
the  remains  belong.  No  coins  had  been  found,  though  some 
pieces  of  bronze  possibly  might  have  been  coins,  but  they 
were  fitr  too  much  corroded  to  furnish  any  evidence  of  the 
te^U   In  one  of  the  urns,  however,  a  spear-head  was  deposited. 

t2 
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Without  the  spike  hy  which  it  was  attached  to  its  shaft,  it 
measures  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  It  is  nearly 
three  inches  hroad  at  the  widest  part,  where  it  is  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  (PI.  xv,  fig.  1.)  It  is  not  formed 
like  the  Roman  spear-head,  which  presents  a  convex  contour 
like  the  blade  of  a  surgeon's  lancet :  on  the  contrary  its. 
contour  is  concave.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  Saxon 
weapon  figured  by  Mr.  Wright  (No.  7)  opposite  p.  404  in  his 
Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon,  But  these  Saxon  spear-heads  are  all 
of  iron,  whilst  those  of  British  warriors  were  generally,  if  not 
universally,  of  bronze,  and  of  a  somewhat  similar  form.  As 
the  spear- head  found  at  Darwen  is  of  bronze,  the  probability  is 
that  the  remains  pertain  to  the  ancient  British  period.  The 
character  of  the  barrow  and  the  mode  of  interment  answer 
exactly  to  the  description  of  an  authentic  British  burial  place 
of  this  class.  Consequently,  the  locality  may  have  been  the 
cemetery  of  the  chiefs  of  some  powerful  tribe  of  the  Volantii 
or  Setantii,  or  of  the  Brigantes,  with  whom  they  were  incorpo- 
rated before  the  advent  of  the  Boman  legions.  Or  it  may 
have  been  the  burial  place  of  chieftains  who  fell  in  some  of 
the  numerous  engagements  which  took  place  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Brigantes,  from  the  time  of  Venutius  (the 
husband  of  Cartismandua,  the  Brigantine  queen  who  betrayed 
the  brave  Caractacus),  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, to  the  year  79,  when  Julius  Agricola  completed  the 
conquest.  The  remains  interred  without  an  urn  may  have 
been  those  of  some  captive  or  captives,  immolated  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  some  distinguished  warrior  slain  in 
battle. 

The  mound  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  romantic  valley 
of  the  Darwen.  Near  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Bibble, 
opposite  to  Preston,  the  present  writer,  about  ten  years  ago, 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  Boman  station,  where  he, 
Dr.  Bobson  and  others,  in  a  revision  of  the  ordinarily  ac- 
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cepted  Roman  topography  of  Lancashire,  place  the  station 
Coccium,  of  tlie  Itinx^raries.  The  site  of  this  station  forms 
part  of  the  battle-field  on  which  Oliver  Cromwell  defeated  the 
Scottish  array,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1648. 
The  victory  is  referred  to  by  Milton  in  the  following  line 
.in  his  sonnet  to  Cromwell : — 

*'  Darwen's  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbued." 

I  heard  that  there  is  a  tradition,  yet  implicitly  relied  on, 
which  speaks  of  a  battle  fought  in  "  the  olden  time,"  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tockholes,  in  the  Roddlesworth 
valley,  and  stories  that  remains,  including  those  of  horses, 
have  been  found,  which  are  believed  to  confirm  it.  Respect- 
•ing  this  I  may  have  something  to  say  in  a  future  paper.  A 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  mound  near  Whitehall  has 
descended  to  the  present  day.  The  country  people  speak  of 
the  place  as  being  haunted  by  "  boggarts,"  and  children  have 
been  known  to  take  off  their  clogs  or  shoes  and  walk  past  it 
barefooted,  in  the  night  time,  under  the  influence  of  some 
such  feeling. 

In  Lancashire  and  other  parts  of  the  country  these  barrows 
or  tumuli  are  sometimes  termed  **  lows,"  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hloBw.      It  is  not,   therefore,  improbable  that  the  name  of 
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Mr.  Shorrock's  mansi«)n,  **  Low  Hill  House,"  may  have  some 
remote  reference  to  the  tumulus  near  which  it  is  situated. 


I  forward  with  this  paper  a  drawing  I  made  some  time 
ago  from  an  aucient  British  burial  urn  found  beneath  a  low 
mound,  with  a  circle  of  stones  at  its  foot,  on  the  property  of 
R.  Townley  Parker  Esq  ,  at  Extwistle,  near  Burnley,  in  1868 
(PI.  XV,  fig.  3.)  Some  Yorkshire  antiquary  had  dug  it  up; 
but  on  Mr.  Parker's  remonstrating,  he  forwarded  the  um  to 
Cuerdale  Hall,  where,  [  believe,  it  now  remains.  The  most 
perfect  ones  found  at   Darwen  are  of  a   similar  character* 
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They  are,  however,  wider  at  a  a  and  narrower  at  the  bottom 
b  by  whioh  oauses  the  angle  of  the  profile  at  a  to  be  more 
acute.  Mr.  Parker  very  kindly  expressed  his  willingness  to 
incur  the  expense  of  the  necessary  labour,  if  the  Historic 
Society,  or  any  section  thereof,  wished  to  explore  several 
other  ancient  mounds  and  entrenchments  on  his  estates  at 
Extwistle. 


Note. — ^The  remains  which  form  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  paper, 
imd  a  small  urn  with  its  contents  undisturbed  which  was  subsequently 
found  at  the  same  spot,  are  now  iu  the  Society's  Collection  in  the 
Mayer  Gallery  of  Antiquitiee,  Free  Public  Museum,  Liverpool.  The 
objects  figured  in  the  illustration  opposite  p.  278  are  (1)  the  spear-head 
noticed  at  pp.  276 — 6 ;  (2)  the  small  urn  already  mentioned  in  this  note :  * 
it  measures  7^  inches  in  height,  the  eltemal  diameter  at  a  a  being  the 
same ;  (3)  the  urn  found  at  Extwistle,  mentioned  at  p.  377 ;  and  six 
fragments  of  the  other  urns  found  at  Over  Darwen,  described  at 
pp.  274r-6 —[Ed.] 


DISCOVEBY   OF   A  ROMAN   HOARD   IN   EAST 

LANCASHIRE. 

By   Charles  Hardwick, 

Author  of  "  The  History  of  Preston  imd  its  ^nvirofM.'* 
(Bbao  4th  Javuabt,  1866.) 


Bbing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  in  July,  1864,  and 
learning  that  a  quantity  of  Roman  coins  aod  other  objects 
had  been  discovered  near  **  Grant's  Tower,"  I  visited  the 
locality  and  examined  such  of  the  remains  as  had  escaped 
dispersion.  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  three  gentlemen, 
into  whose  hands  the  chief  objects  had  fallen,  each  of  whom 
courteously  afforded  the  fullest  opportunity  of  minute  in- 
spection. On  arriving  at  the  locality  of  the  find  I  was 
likewise  with  equal  freedom  permitted  to  examine  all  the 
coins  and  other  articles  which  then  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  fturmer  who  made  the  discoverv.  From  these  sources 
I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  the  following  trustworthy 
information  respecting  this  interesting  contribution  to  local 
archeeological  knowledge. 

The  urn,  or  small  earthenware  vessel,  in  which  the  coins  &o. 
were  deposited,  was  found  buried  in  the  earth,  near  a  modem 
occupation  road  leading  to  a  farm  house  inhabited  by  Mr. 
Nuttall,  on  "  Throstle  Hill,"  in  the  township  of  Walmersley. 
The  locality  is  situated  about  three  miles,  in  a  straight  line, 
to  the  north  of  Bury,  and  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
'*  Grant's  Tower."  It  is  distant  about  three  miles  from  the 
Roman  highway  which  leads  from  Manchester,  by  Oockey 
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Moor,  to  Ribchester.     The  old  road  from  Bary  to  Bamley 
and  Golne  passes  near  the  spot. 

The  earthenware  vessel  which  contained  the  hoard  was 
covered  by  a  small  flag.  It  was  buried  on  the  edge  of  the  moor- 
land overlooking  a  well  cultivated  but.secluded  and  picturesque 
valley.  It  contained  from  five  to  seven  hundred  bronze  coins, 
chiefly  of  the  small  or  "  third  brass,"  all  of  which  belong  to 
what  is  termed  the  "  lower  empire."  None  that  I  have  seen 
are  ea^er  than  the  time  of  Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salonica 
(A.D.  253-268).  The  latest,  in  point  of  date,  are  coins  of 
Maximianus  (286-310),  aud  Carausius  (287-293).  I  noticed 
others  of  Posthumus  (260-267),  Victorinus  (265-267), 
Claudius  Gothicus  (268-270),  Tetricus  (267-272),  Quintil- 
lius  (270),  M.  Claudius  Tacitus  (275-276),  and  M.  Aurelius 
Probus  (276-282). 

The  following  articles  were  deposited  with  the  coins  : — 

A  pair  of  silver  bracelets,  slightly,  not  elaborately,  orna- 
mented, one  with  the  vine  leaf  the  other  with  bunches  of 
grapes.  The  latter  was  broken,  the  former  perfect.  The 
workmanship  is  not  of  a  superior  character,  but  rather  sug- 
gestive of  provincial  inferiority,  or  a  low  period  of  artistic 
skill. 

A  plain  bracelet  of  massive  silver,  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  broken. 

Two  armlets,  one  about  one-eighth  of  an  iuch  in  thickness, 
formed  of  twisted  silver  cord,  the  other  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  formed  of  a  single  wire  fashioned  so  as  to  resemble 
the  one  made  of  two  twisted  cords. 

Two  fragments  of  another  armlet,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  thick  silver  wire  twisted  round  a 
bar  of  bronze. 

Three  silver  finger  rings,  one  with  a  red  stone  attached. 

Several  pieces  of  broken  silver  rings,  like  wedding,  or  ear 
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rings  in  form  ;  and  some  pieces  of  a  thin  bronze  armlet,  and 
a  small  bronze  hinge. 

The  blade  or  bowl  of  a  bronze  spoon,  elegantly  shaped, 
rather  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  by  a  little 
over  half  an  inch  in  breadth. 

An  amulet  of  amber,  richly  streaked  with  orange-coloured 
veins,  and  pierced  so  as  to  be  suspended  alone,  and  not  so  as 
to  form  a  portion  of  a  continuous  string  of  beads.  This,  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  relic  in  the  **  find,"  is  heart-shaped, 
and  measures  less  than  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter. 

There  have  been  several  treasures  of  a  similar  character 
found  in  Lancashire,  in  recent  times,  besidei-  others  at  earlier 
periods.  Amongst  the  former  may  be  mentioned  one  not  very 
far  from  the  site  of  the  present  hoard,  which  was  discovered 
in  1856,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hooley-wood,  near  Hey- 
worth,  on  the  estate  of  John  Fcnton  Esq. ;  one  at  Whittle, 
near  Chorley,  in  an  old  stone  quarry ;  one,  containing  a  hun- 
dred denarii,  of  the  **  higher  empire,'*  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
"  Wery  Wall,"  at  Lancaster,  in  1856  ;  one  on  Leyland  Moss, 
in  1820  ;  and  another  at  Worden,  near  Leyland,  in  1850. 

It  has  been  customary  to  regard  these  buried  treasures  as 
archeeological  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  following  extracts 
from  Saxon  authorities  : — 

A.D.  418. — "  In  the  niuth  year  also,  iifter  the  sacking  of  Eorae  by  the 
"  Goths,  those  of  Roman  race  who  were  left  in  Britain,  not  bearing  the 
**  manifold  insults  of  the  people,  bury  their  treasun^s  in  pits,  thinking 
"  that  hereafter  they  might  have  better  fortune,  which  never  was  the 
"  case ;  and,  taking  a  portion,  assemble  on  the  coasts,  spread  their 
*'  c'lnvass  to  the  winds,  and  seek  an  exile  on  the  shores  of  Gaul." — 
Elhdwerd's  Chronicle. 

A.D.  418. — "  This  vear  the  Romans  collected  all  the  treasures  that 
*'  were  in  Britain,  and  some  they  hid  in  the  earth,  so  tlint  no  one  has 
'*  since  been  able  to  find  them  ;  and  some  they  carried  with  them  into 
"  Gaul." — Saxon  Chronicle. 

I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  the  treasure  recently 
discovered  at  Walmersley  may  have  been  deposited  in  the 
earth  during  the  troubles  attendant  upon  the  usurpation  of 
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GaraindtiB,  the  admiral  of  the  Boman  fleet  stationed  to  protect 
the  coasts  of  Britain  from  the  ravages  of  Saxon  pirates.  The 
coins  I  have  enumerated  do  not  extend  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years ;  and  the  most  nomerons  and  most  recent  are  those  of 
Carausios  and  Maximianns.  The  former  was  slain,  after 
usurping  the  imperial  authority  in  Britain  for  six  years,  by 
his  lieutenant  Allectus,  who  continued  the  usurpation  about 
three  years  longer,  when  he  succumbed  to  the  emperors  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximianns.  During  this  period,  many  parties 
would  become  obnoxious  to  the  imperial  authority,  and,  like 
their  successors  about  the  year  418,  would  seek  safety  by 
flight. 

A  few  of  the  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Tacitus,  Probus^  Maxi- 
ndanus  and  Oarausius  are  base,  being  formed  of  bronze  and 
afterwards  silver  plated — a  practice  sometimes  adopted,  even 
by  the  imperial  government^  during  troubled  periods  like  the 
one  referred  to. 


PROCEEDINGS, 

EIGHTEENTH    SESSION,    1865-66. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING, 

FfM  Ptiblic  Ubrarffy  Liverpool^  ISth  October^   1866, 

Rby.  a.  HUME,  D.C.L.,  V.P.,  in  thk  Chaib. 

The  Sbobstart  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

Owing  to  exceptional  circumstanoee,  the  labours  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  Session  hare  occupied  a  longer  period  than  usual,  but  the 
business  transacted  has  been  of  the  average  character.  Eighteen 
meetings  were  held,  between  November  1864  and  July  1866,  at  which 
twenty  Papers  were  read ;  seventeen  of  these  will  be  printed  among  the 
Transactions  in  the  forthcoming  volume;  a  condensed  report  of  two 
others  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings,  and,  for  special  reasons,  the 
lemaining  Paper  will  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  for  the  approach- 
ing Session. 

Volume  y,  New  Series,  is  in  course  of  printing.  As  there  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  unusual  delay  in  the  work,  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
delivery  before  the  close  of  tlie  current  year ;  and  steps  have  already 
been  taken  with  regard  to  the  ensuing  volume  which  will  probably 
enable  the  new  Council  to  issue  it  within  the  next  sessional  year. 

The  Library  continues  to  increase,  principally  by  means  of  exchange 
with  other  Societies;  but  the  accessions  to  the  Museum  during  the  past 
year  have  been  few  and  inconsiderable.  The  routine  business  has  been 
transacted  as  usual,  the  only  extra  expense  incurred  being  for  the 
services  of  a  special  reporter.  Numerically  the  Society  remains  at 
about  the  same  strength  as  for  some  time  past. 

On  three  special  occasions  the  members  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
social  as  well  as  intellectual  intercourse  with  their  friends.  In  the  first 
instance,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Mayer,  a  large  gathering  was  held  in 
April  last  at  his  Museum  of  British  and  Foreign  Antiquities ;  a  similar 
meeting,  in  the  large  lecture-room  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  was  held 
in  July,  on  which  occasion  a  service  of  plate,  accompanied  with  an 
illuminated  address,  was  presented  as  a  testimonial  to  the  Bev.  I>r, 
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At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  October,  1866, 
Thomas  Dawson  Esq.,  in  the  Chair,  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of 
Accounts  for  Session  XVII  was  read  as  follows : — 


Dr. 


Trb  Historic  Society  or  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  Aeeount  with 

William  Burke,  Treasurer. 


Cr. 


L  The  Volumrs:—  ^   b.  dL 

Delivery  of  YoL  V,  N.S . .  £5  19  2 
PrinUng  and  binding  do..  104  6  9 
Ulustxations  to  ditto  ....    16  14    0 

128  19  11 

II.  Sessional  Expenses: — 

Printing  Circalars  &c.    . .    9    fi    0 

Stationery   2    9    0 

Postage  btamps 11    1    8 

Refreahmenta 9  17    0 

Advertisements,  delivery 
of  Circulars,  Messages, 
Parcels  &  Miscellaneous  14  15    3 

Insurance 1  10    0 

Commission  to  Collector.  .514 
Assistant  Secretary 50    0    0 

103  19    2 

m.  Permanent  Investments:— 

Objects  for  Museum  ....  0  2  6 
Gore's  Directory  0    9    6 

0  12    0 

lY.  Special  Expenses:— 

Beceipt  Books  for  Trea- 
surer      2    4    0 

2    4    0 

Balance  carried  dow:  i    12  12    5 

£^46    7    6 


Bv  Balance  from  last  Account,  Ses-  £   s.  d. 

'sionXVI 23  13  8 

„  Receipts  in  Session  XVII,  viz.^— 

Arrears 27  Id  6 

Entrance  Fees,  Spssion  XVII  . .      6    6  0 

Annual  Subscriptions,  ditto  ....  166  10  6 

Ditto  in  advance,  Session  XVIII     5  15  6 

Life  Compositions   10  10  0 

Books  and  book  covers  sold  ....      3  16  4 


£246    7    6 


Examined  aud  found  correct,  By  Balance  brought  down  £12  18    6 

Peter  R.  M'Qcie,  Auditor. 

Liverpootf  lOlh  October,  1866. 
E.  &  O.  E. 

William  Burke,  Treontrvr. 


It  was  moved  by  Nicholas  Waterhouse  Esq.,  seconded  by  David 

Buxton  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  and  resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  for  Session  XVII, 
1864-65,  now  presented,  be  passed  and  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


2nd  November,  1805.     ARCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Thomas  Sansom  Esq.,  F.B.S.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Francis  James  Bailey,  M.R.C.S.,  Grove  Street,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaiies. 

1.  Archsologia,  toI.  xxxix,  part  2. 

2.  Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  No.  5. 

From  the  Author. 

1.  La  Grandezza  Italiana  stadi  confronti  e  desiderii  di  Negri 
Gristoforo. 

2.  Memorie  Storioo-politiohe  sugU  Antichi  Greci  e  Bomani  di 
Gristoforo  Negri. 

From  Signore  Gristoforo  NegrL 

La  Bepubhlica  di  Venezia  e  la  Persia,  per  GngUelmo  Berohet 

From  W.  Shorrock  Ashton  Esq. 

Numerous  interesting  sepulchral  remains  lately  diseoyered  on  his 
property  at  Oyer  Darwen,  Lancashire,  consistuig  of  fragments  of 
cinerary  urns  with  cremated  bones  &c. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rer.  Dr.  Hume,  V.P. 

The  Formby  ffifleen  Booke,  made  the  twenty-third  day  of  Jully  in 
Anno  B.  K.  Gitf^  Sec^  Tricessimo  prime :  Anno  Dom*- 1679. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson. 

1.  An  illustrated  copy  of  "  Fables  by  the  Ute  Mr.  Gay,"  Liverpool, 
1754. 

2.  Gopy  of  the  first  Liyerpool  pocket-book,  1758. 

3.  The  kingdome  of  England  and  principality  of  Wales,  in  six 
mappes,  1644. 

By  Mr.  Benas. 

A  set  of  American  national  bank-notes  of  from  one  dollar  to  fifty. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

1.  Two  coins  lately  diseoyered  by  himself,  yiz.,  a  second  brass  of 
Glaudius  Gsesar,  found  among  *' Meols  stocks,"  the  stumps  of  the 
ancient  forest  trees  of  Wirral,  and  a  shilling  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1687),  picked  up  on  Graig-y-Fodwen,  Wales. 

2.  A  curious  royalist  badge  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  consisting 
of  a  rieh  silken  scarf  with  t^e  following  rhymed  motto  inter- 
woyen  :— 

**  God  UeM  the  prinoe, 

"May  he  be  king; 
"  And  let  the  rampe 

**  In  halten  awing.** 

The  design  of  this  sash,  which  is  eight  feet  long  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  broad,  is  of  tartan  and  apparently  approaches  as  nearly  to 
the  Royid  Stewart  pattern  as  its  width  will  allow.  The  rump 
parliament  sitting  from  1648  until  its  dissolution  by  GromweU 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1658,  the  date  of  this  royaUst  emblem  is 
nearly  fixed. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  Ancient  Bbitish  Remains  at   Otsb  Dabwbn,*  by   Chofrln 
Hardwick,  Etq. 

After  the  reading  of  the  aboTe-named  Paper  it  was  moved  by 
John  G.  Jacob  Esq.,  seconded  by  H.  E.  Smith  Esq.,  and  resolyed 
unanimously — 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Wm.  Shoirock 
Ashton  Esq.  for  his  kindness  in  presenting  to  this  Society 
the  interesting  ancient  sepulchral  remains  lately  discovered  on 
his  property;  and  to  Charles  Hardwick  Esq.  for  his  valuable 
communication. 


9^;^  Navmber,  1865.    IITERABY  SECTION. 
Psteb  R.  M'Quib  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 

Journal,  vol.  xxviii,  parts  1  and  2. 
From  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith. 

Onzieme  Exposition  de  la  Societe  d'Horticulture  de  TAllier. 
From  the  Committee  of  the  Birkenhead  Free  Public  Libraiy. 

Ninth  Annual  Report,  May  1865. 

The  foUowing  objects  were  exhibited — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  V.P. 

1.  A  specimen  of  peat  bog  compressed  to  about  one-fourth  of  its 
ordinary  volume  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.  Its  heating  power  in 
this  state  is  about  six-tenths  of  the  power  of  Wigan  coal. 

2.  A  paper  dated  6th  Edw.  VI,  copied  from  the  original  in  the 
British  Museum  referring  to  the  identification  of  a  piece  of  waste 
ground  near  Chester. 

By  Mr.  Buxton. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  Prayer-book  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 

2.  A  I^atin  cop^  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  oi  the  English 
Church,  published  in  1713,  additiontUly  remarkable  as  containing 
two  services  not  found  in  the  present  Prayer  book,  viz.,  a  form  of 
prayer  to  be  used  at  meetings  of  Convocation  and  one  on  the 
application  of  the  royal  touch  for  king^s  evD. 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

La  Oasetta  Romofucha^  a  newspaper  of  four  small  folio  pages 

fmblished  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Vorder  Rhein.  The 
anguage  used  is  a  remarkable  mixture  of  German  and  Latin, 
the  latter  being  .apparently  its  basis,  a  fact  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  Cisalpine  origin  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  Traoflaettoiw,  p.  S73. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Further  Remarks  on  the  Alleged  Submarine  Forests  on  the 
Shores  of  Liverpool  Bay  and  the  River  Merset,*  by  Jatepk 
BouU  Esq. 


l^th  November,  1865.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
John  A.  Tinne  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  toI.  xiv,  Nos.  74  to  77. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  xxxiv  for  1864. 

From  the  late  M.  de  Perches. 
Antiquites  Celtiques  et  Autediluviennes,  tome  iii. 

From  Mr.  Dawson. 
A  coloured  view  of  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  in  1850. 

From  W.  S.  Ashton  Esq.,  Over  Darwen. 

A  small  urn  of  the  British  period,  nearly  perfect,  with  its  original 

contents  of  charcoal  and  cremated  bones,  recently  found  on  the 

donor's  property  at  Over  Darwen  ;  being  a  further  contribution 

in  illustration  of  Mr.  Hardwick*s  paper  read  on  the  2nd  instant. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Some  bones,  supposed  to  be  of  ho$  longifrons,  recently  turned  up 
near  Hoy  lake. 

2.  A  cloak,  made  from  the  intestines  of  a  whale,  by  an  Esquimaux 
woman. 

Mr.  Greenwood  called  attention  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  many 
interesting  buildings  in  Liverpool,  owing  to  the  numerous  improvements 
in  progress,  and  pointed  out  the  desirableness  of  making  a  systematic 
attempt  to  preserve,  by  means  of  photography,  representations  of  parts 
of  the  to^n  presenting  features  of  interest. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.   Dr.   Hume,  V.P.,  seconded   by  Mr. 
Greenwood,  and  resolved — 

That  the  Photographic  Committee  of  the  Society  be  requested  to 
enquire  and  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  this  pui^ 
pose  into  effect. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The  State  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Sea-Coast,  with 

BEFERENOE  to  (I)  THE  SUBMARINE  FOREST,  (2)  THE  SUBMERGED 

Buryino-Ground  and   (3)  an  Eruption  of  Water  &o.  from  Chat 
Moss  IN  THE  Sixteenth  Century,!  %  <^  ^^-  ^'  Hwne^  D,C.L.^  V,P, 

•  TranaactioDs,  p*  80.  -f  Tranaaotions,  p.  1. 
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7th  Dscmber,  1865.    AEGR£OLOGIGAL  SECTION. 

Thomas  Dawson  Esq.,  M.B.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  memhers  of  the 
Society : — 

'V^illiam  Critchley,  119,  London  Road  and  2,  Edge  Lane. 
"  Bichard  Henry  Wood,  F.8.A.,  Crumpsall,  Manchester. 
Henry  Miller,  109,  Upper  Hill  Street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  ArchsBological  &c.  Society  of  Somersetshire. 

Proceedings,  vol.  xii. 
From  the  Soci^te  Imperiale  d'Emulation  d'Ahherille. 

Memoires  1861—1865. 

From  the  Author. 

On  the  Alleged  Submarine  Forests  on  the  Shores  of  Liverpool  Bay 
and  the  River  Mersey;  a^  Communication  to  the  Polytechnic 
Society  of  Liverpool,  10th  April,  1865,  by  Jos.  Boult,  F.I1.I.B.A. 

From  Dr.  Kendrick,  Warrington. 

An  oil-painting  of  Moor  Street,  Liverpool,  as  it  existed  about  forty 
years  since. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman. 

Poesie  del  Magniflco  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  tratte  da  testi  a  penna 
della  Libreria  Mediceo  Laurenziana,  e  flnora  inedite,  1791.  Only 
twelve  copies  were  printed,  and  these  were  distributed  by  the 
Editor,  William  Boscoe,  among  his  literary  Mends. 

By  Mr.  McQuie. 

1.  Letters  of  Samuel  Derrick,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Bath, 
some  of  them  written  from  "  Leverpoole,"  1767. 

2.  The  Volunteer  and  Intelligent  Soldier's  Companion.  Edinbuiigh, 
1808. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

A   COMPABISON    OF    THE    DTVFERENT    RoUTES    PBOPOSED    FOB    AN   Ax- 

LANTio  SuBMABiNB  Tbleobafh,  by  J,  T,  Towion,  F,B,G.8. 


Wh  Deemher,  1865.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

William  Bxtbxs  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Louis  Cohen,  44,  Banelagh  Street,  was  duly  elected  an  ordinaiy 
member  of  the  Society. 

U 
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The  foIl;ii7Fiiig  dpi^a^qn^  ^^re  presentfBd : — 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
Smithsonian  institution. 
Statistics  of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1868. 

From  the  Birkenhead  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Proceedings,  See^ion  Tiii,  lBd4-<)5. 

From  the  Boyal  Oomwall  Polytechnic  Society. 
Thirty-second  Annual  Beport,  1864. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  preseht  state  of  the  Soienoe  oe  Pbotogbafst  asb  m 
BxLATioNs  TO  Abt,  by  Mr,  J»  A,  Forrat, 


21st  Dscmler,  1865.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
T.  T.  Wilkinson  Esq.,  I.R.A.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

"Erom.  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 
Memoirs,  yol.  xxxviii. 

Erom  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinbuigh. 
1.  Transactions,  vol.  zxiii,  part  8. 
3.  Proceedings,  1868-64. 

R»m  the  ^qaithooniim  Institution. 
B^dults  Qf  the  Meteorological  ObseryationB  made  tindei  the  di- 
rpotipn  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  the  SmUhsoiiian 
Institution  ho^  18H  tft  18Cf9  inclusivQ,  vpl.  ii,  part  1. 

From  the  Chairman. 

1.  The  Lady's  and  Qentleman'e  Diar[  for  1866. 

2.  Wot  aw  seed  ut  th'  Preston  Eggsibishun.    BiDlck  and  Betty 
Moudywarp.    1865. 

The  foUowing  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman. 
A  rare  yolume  of  mathematics  and  astrology  published  early  in 
the  last  oentary,  by  Charles  Leadbetter,  a  Lancashira  mathemir 
ticiaii.         '    • 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

On  TPK  FflflllW  ?5P¥T  0»  V^  Tf LEORA^H  Ut  TM  ^^ffSBENT 
CoXTNTBIES  of  THE  WoRLD  ;  WITH  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE 
CHAB0E8  TO  XflB  PUBLIC    4NI>    THE    PilESS    FOB    MESftAOES    AND  PUBLIC 

intel;.ioence  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  othe^  couNTBiEat; 

AND  ALSO  AS    TO    THE    RAPIDITY   AND   AOOUBAOT    OF    OOMS^UI^IOATION,    bv 

Edward  B.  Bright,  O.E.,  F.Eji,8, 
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4Ah  January,  1866.    ABCHiEOLOaiaAL  SECTION. 
WiLLiAH  Mathison  Esq.  in  the  Ohair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Societe  d'  Emulation  du  D^partement  de  1'  Allier. 
Bulletins,  vols.  1  to  11. 

From  the  Author. 
La  Storia  Antica  Eestitnita  a  Yeritit  e  Bafflrontata  alia  Modema  dal 
Commendatore  Negri  Oristoforo. 

The  following  ohjects  were  exhihited : — 

By  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
Reprints  of  The  OommcmwedUh  Mercury^  containing  the  official 
account  of  the  death  and  lying  in  state  of  OHyer  Oromwell, 
1658,  and  various  other  similar  reprints. 

By  Captain  Aitkin,  of  Bacup,  and  Mr.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Edmonddon, 
01  Bury. 
Various  ohjects  illustrative  of  Mr.  Hardwick's  Paper  descriptive  of 
tiie  discovery  of  a  Roman  hoard  in  East  Lancashire. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper. 

1.  A  collection  of  Roman  and  other  relics  of  Vertersd  (Brough  in 
Westmoreland)  including  coins,  personal  ornaments  and  horse 
trappings,  with  rare  seals  in  pewter  of  a  kind  only  found  at  this 
Roman  station,  accompanied  hy  lithographs  of  others  lately 
fouDd  at  the  hottom  of  the  river  Bug  in  Lithuania. 

2.  A  sketch  of  a  very  singular  primeval  object  formed  out  of  lias, 
use  unknown,  lately  discovered  on  the  sea-beaoh  of  Devon. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

1.  AcoouNT  07  A  Roman  hoabd  in  East  Lanoashibb,*  hy  OharliM 
Uardwick  Esq. ;  and 

2.  NoTiofis  t>F  A  Roman  Station  at  Bbouqb  in  Westmobslanz),! 
hy  Mr,  H,  Eoroyd  Smith, 


nth  January^  1866.     LITERARY  SECTION. 

William  Bubkx  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinaiy  members  of  the 
Society : — 

D.  Maneckjee  LaJcaca,  Maudsley  Buildings,  Castle  Street 
James  Powell  Wright,  28,  Tork  Terrace. 

The  following  donations  were  presented :-« 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Journal,  New  Series,  vol.  i,  part  2. 

*  TransaotLons,  p.  97&  f  Rid,  jk  137. 
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Froih  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

FroceedingSi  Tolumes  tu  and  yiii,  and  toI.  ix,  part  1. 
From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 

Journal,  No.  iy,  Octoher,  1865. 

I 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  thb  Gapabiliti£8  ov  thx  English  Lanouaos,  by  the  Be9.  A. 
HtoM,  D.CL,,  VJP. 


V^h  January,  1866.    SOIENTIFIG  SECTION. 

J.  T.  TowsoN  Esq.,  F.B.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bichard  Holden,  Grecian  Chambers,  67,  Dale  Street,  was  duly 
eleeted  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  yol.  ix,  No.  6,  and  toI.  z.  No.  1. 

From  the  Geological  Society. 
Quarterly  Journals,  Nos.  88  and  84. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

On  TH9  Aquatic  Plants  of  Grbat  Bbixain,  with  Illubtbaxxti 
Bpbozmsns,  by  ThamoM  Gibson  Uiq. 


lit  February,  1866.    ABCHJEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 
Thomas  Sansoh  Esq.,  F.B.S.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Sussex  ArchoBological  Society. 
Collections,  yol.  xvii. 

From  the  Manchester  Numismatic  Society. 
Transactions,  part  iL 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
Beport  and  Communications,  No.  xiy. 

From  the  Editor. 
The  Beliquaiy,  No.  20,  toI.  t,  April,  1866. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 
A  oolleotion  of  the  Autographs  of  persons  locally  eminent 
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By  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore. 
A  series  of  diagrams  of  Fangi,  drawn  and  oolouied  by  the  Ber. 
Henry  E.  Higgins. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
requesting  the  support  of  this  Society  in  a  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
intention  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  oi  the  Government  by  a 
deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

It  was  moved  by  John  G.  Jacob  Esq.,  seconded  by  John  Dayisb 
Jun.,  Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously, 

That  this  Society  regrets  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  repair 
the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  and  anxioudy  desires  to 
impress  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  upon  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  desirableness  of  restoring  that 
edifice  without  delay  to  its  architectural  beauty. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  MioRoscono  Fungi  ov  thb  Liyeee^ol  Distbiot,*  by  B.  Q. 
MeLeod,  Esq, 


Sth  February,  1866.    LITERABT  SECTION. 

William  Bctbke  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  xiv,  Nos.  78  to  80. 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  xxviii,  part  8. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
l^ansactions  (Polite  Literature),  part  ii. 

Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith  exhibited  a  copy  of  an  early  Scottish  ballad 
called  "  The  Vision :  compylit  in  Latin  be  a  most  lernit  Clerk,  in 
"  time  of  our  Hairship  and  Oppression,  anno  1300,  and  translatit 
'*  in  1524 ;  printed  in  the  year  1748.** 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The  Alleoobt  ov  Shaespbabe's  Tempest,  by  B,  Z.  BeruUf  Esq. 


16th  February,  1866.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION, 

Thomas  Dawson  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 
Journal,  vol.  i,  part  1. 

*  TnnsaotioiiB,  p.  1S7. 
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The  following  objects  were  exlubited  :— 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  V.P. 

1.  A  wooden  ball,  hollowed  and  fitted  with  a  stopper,  and 

2.  A  ladle  of  the  same  material,  coloured  and  carved ;  both  brought 
from  West  Africa. 

By  Mr.  Burke,  Treasurer. 

An  original  pen  and  ink  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson,  taken  on  board 
the  Victory  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  October,  1805. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 

An  almost  complete  series  of  English  Coins  from  1504  to  1656,  in 
illustration  of  his  paper. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

1.  An  Oeioinal  Letteb,  referrtno  to  the  Frbtendeb's  scabch 
INTO  England  in  1745,*  contrHmted  by  Oeneral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Cust,  K.C.H. ;  and 

2.   On  THE   NUMISMATIO  HiSTOBT  OF    ENGLAND    FROM     1066    TO   THX 

PBEBKNT  TIME,  Part  II,t  by  F.  J.  Jeffgry  Esq.,  F.O.H.S. 


Idth  April,  1866.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
David  Buxton  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  xxii,  No.  85. 
List  of  Members,  1865. 

From  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Journal  No.  xxxiy.  December,  1865. 
From  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association. 

Laws  &c.,  and  Seventh  Annual  Report,  Session  1864-65. 
From  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society. 

Journal,  29 tb  Session,  drd  Meeting,  March  10, 1866. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.  V.P. 

A  primitive  harp  from  Western  AMoa,  resembling  those  used  by 
the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  Hebrews. 

By  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore. 

1.  Various  bones  recently  found  on  the  Cheshire  Shore. 

2.  The  skill!  of  a  whale,  also  found  in  the  same  locality. 
8.  A  great  number  of  birds  from  Central  Africa. 

•  TransaoUons  p.  871.  f  Ibid,  p.  175. 
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The  followisg  Papers  were  read : — 

1.  On   the    Skull  of  a  Whale   and   other   Bones   found  at 
Leasowe;  and 

2.  On  an   ExTENsnrB    Collection   of  Birds  hade   during  the 
Dutch   Ladies*  Expedition    into  Central  Africa  and  reoentlt 

PRESENTED  RT  JoHN  A.   TiNNE   EsQ.  TO  THE    FrES  PuBLIO  MuSEUM  ; 

by  Thomas  J.  Moore  JSsq,* 


^rd  May,  1866.     AECH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
J.  T.  TowsoN  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Transactions,  vol.  iv,  Antiquities,  parts  2,  3  and  4. 

From  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  ArchsBological  Society. 
Transactions,  vol.  i,  part  4. 

From  the  Author. 

Fallacies  and  incorrect  statements  on  the  suhject  of  the  Local 
Suhmarine  Forest;  their  Exposure  and  Correction.  (Read  hefore 
the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society,  12th  March,  1866,  in  reply  to 
the  Paper  hy  Joseph  Boult  Esq.,  read  10th  April,  1865.)  By  the 
Rev  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  Ancient  Meole^  or  iome 
account  of  the  Antiquitiee  found  at  Dove  Point  on  the  zea-eoast  of 
Cheshire. 

The  following  ohjects  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman. 

Specimens  of  some  rare  fern  allies  found  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

By  Mr.  Burke. 

1.  A  small  box  made  from  the  betel-nut  tree. 

2.  Bangles  made  from  the  Ganges  weed,  and  ooyered  with  tinsel 
ornaments,  as  worn  by  low  caste  Hindoo  women. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

A  numerous  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  history  and  archeo- 
logioal  remains,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

NOTABTLIA    07    THE    ArOHJEOLOOT    AND    NATURAL    HiSTORT   07    THE 

MsRSBT   District   during   the    tears   1 868-4- 0,f    by  Mr,  Henry 
Jacroyd  Smith, 

*  Th6M  two  Pipen  wUl  be  mibUshed  in  toL  vil,  N.S.   S«§  EzpUoitlory  Nolo  at  tha 
beginning  of  tnls  volnmo.  f  TrtnaaotionB,  p.  lOA. 
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lOth  May,  1866.    LITEBlinr  SfiCTIOlt. 
Henet  Eoeoyb  Smith  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Tho  following  donation^  were  presented : — 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci^  irf  Lirerpool. 

Proceedings,  yoL  xix. 
From  the  Boyal  Society. 

Proceedings,  vol.  xy,  No.  83. 
From  the  Statisticid  Society. 

Journal,  vol.  zxix,  part  1* 
From  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Journal,  Nos.  691  to  702. 
From  the  Society  d'  Histoire  et  d'  Arcfa6ologi4  de  Geikere. 

Memoires  et  Docnments,  Tome  xTiv  Livraison  1. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  A.  Craig  Gibson. 
1.  An  ancient  silver  peg-tankard. 

2^.  Numerous  photographic  viewv  of  soeneiy  in  the  lake  district 
8.  Views  ill  sepia  illudtrative  of  thei  sceneify  of  Hawksheadf  parish. 

4k*  A  Eolation  of  a  ioumey  began  An.  Dom.  J  610,  in  Fovre  Bookes 
containing  a  description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  iEgyat,  of  the 

•  Holy  Land,  of  the  Remote  Parts  of  Italy,  and  Hands  aaioyning. 
The  fourth  edition.   London — ^printed  for  Andrew  Crooke  1637. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The  Lakeland  of  Lamcashibe,  Pabt  II, — ^Thb  Parisb  ov  Hawsb- 
HSAD.fc  by  A,  0,  Gibson,  F.8.A,,  Honorary  Cfurator, 


*  IttOMOttOBS,  p.  U9. 
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Uth  Juue,  1866.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

Joseph  Mateb  Esq.,  F.S.A.  &c.  in  the  Chair. 

By  invitation  of  the  proprietor,  a  Miscellaneous  Meeting  was  held 
in  Mr.  Mayer*8  Museum  of  British  and  Foreign  Antiquities  at  Seven 
p.m.  on  the  ahove  date,  and  numerously  attended  hy  memhers 
and  their  friends.  After  passing  through  the  various  apartments  the 
visitors  assembled  in  the  principal  room,  when  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume, 
Vice-President  of  the  Society,  read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Congres  Scientifique 
"  de  France  compared  with  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
"  of  Science,"  which  was  followed  hy  a  Paper  "  On  the  Poet  of  the 
"  Christian  Year,"  by  David  Buxton  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.,  Honorary  Librarian. 

Thanks  were  voted  by  acclamatioti  to  the  Authors  of  the  Papers  and 
to  Mr.  Mayer  for  his  kind  reception  of  the  members  and  their  mends. 


ANNUAL  EXOURSION. 

The  Society's  Summer  Excursion  was  made  on  the  14th  of  July,  1866, 
to  Haddon  Hall  and  Chatsworth,  Derbyshirer  and  was  attended  bv  about 
a  hundred  and  fortv  of  the  members  and  their  friends.  The  day  was 
remarkably  fine  and  the  long  journey  was  made  without  misadventure, 
except  that,  on  returning,  some  delay  took  place  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  railroad  in  the^  neighbourhood  or  Manchester. 

The  arrangements  enabled  the  whole  party  to-  visit  both  the  plaoee^ 
named,  allowing  also  time  for  dinner  while  at  Haddon  and  for  tea  after 
leaving  Chatsworth,  in  the  vills^e  school  rooms  at  Beeley,  about  a  mile 
from  the  railway '  station,  which  were  hospitably  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party  bjr  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Henry  0.  Sculthorpe,  through  whose 
kind  cooperation,  with-  that  of- Mrs.  Sculthorpe,  this  part  of  the  day's 
arrangements  was  very  successfully  carried  out. 


EBEATA. 


Page  107,  line  27,  dde  "  the  late." 
„   216,   „    19,/or  Ethelbert  r«M2  Ethelzed. 


Members  (only)  can  now  be  supplied  with  copies  of  former 
Volumes,  at  the  following  prices : — 

Vols.  I  to  YI,  Fint  Serist, j60  15    0 

„    Vn  to  Xn,  ditto,         16    0 

„    I  to  y.  New  Series,  ....  each      076 

Volume  III  (Fint  Seriee)  cannot  be  sold  separatelj. 
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AiBslie,  Mr.,  173. 

Aitkin,  Capt.,  291. 

Allkgoby  of  Bhakspbabb's  Tbmpbst.SQS. 

Amabella  de  FAthom,  seal  of,  found  on  the 
Cheshire  shore,  66. 

Ambleside  bobbin-mill,  169. 

Amalets  found  at  Broogh,  140. 

Akcibitt  Bkitxsb  Bbmaxms  at  Otm  Daawbk, 
973,287. 

Ancient  Burying  Ground  at  Leasowe,  30. 

Ancient  forests  of  Lancashire,  6 ;  their  ertent,  8. 

Ancient  Meols,  1, 883. 

Animal  remains  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore, 
924. 

Anne,  queen,  coins  of,  188 ;  complaints  respect- 
ing, 189 ;  her  modesty,  ib. 

Annual  Excursion,  299. 

Annual  Gknbral  Mbbtiko,  283. 

Antiquities  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore.  61, 65. 

Aquatic  Plants  of  Obbat  Bbitain,  298. 

Ashton,  W.  Shoxrock  Esq.,  973, 280, 287, 288. 
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Bailey.  F.  J.,  285. 

Balnea's  **  Lancaahlre "  qooted,  10,  90;  at  to 
kinds  of  trees  growing  in  mosses,  flV. 

Balance  Sheet,  1804-05,  286. 

Barber,  H.,  296. 

Barclay,  Thomas,  on  the  wasting  of  the  Cheshire 
shore,  69, 03. 110. 

Bsnrow,  8.,  294. 

Beamont's  Ikmndap  hook,  6  «. 

Belleisle,  on  Wlndennere,  siege  of,  102. 

Benas,  B.  L.,  988, 298. 

Bldston  marsh  described,  18, 99 ;  remarks  on  the 
peat  of,  129. 

Birkenhead  Free  Public  Library  Committee,  287. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 

900. 

Blomaries,  near  Cnnsey,  suppressed  by  Queen 
ElizabeUi,  109. 

Blundell  of  Crosby,  former  possessions  of,  25. 

Bogs.  22. 

Bootle,  dangerous  sands  at,  209. 

Bob  Lontdflrons^  skull  of,  213. 

Bonlt,  Mr.  J.,  89, 288,  paper  by,  cUcd,  2;  analysis 
of,  ib. ;  quotedf  3, 4,  notes;  on  mosses,  20 ;  as  to 
ancient  boryins  ground  at  Leasowe,  37, 99 ;  as 
to  wasting  of  CTieshire  sea  coast,  60 ;  his  theory 
as  to  Chat  Moss,  03 ;  former  papers  by,  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  sea  coast,  enumerated, 
00 ;  general  statement  of  his  Tiews,  91 ;  men- 
tioned, 288,  289. 

Braithwaite,  Philip,  account  of,  105. 

Braithwalte.  William,  endows  Bawrey  sehool,  106. 

Brathay  hall,  account  of,  quoted,  167. 

Bright,  E.B.,  290. 

'*  Broad  pieces  "  forbidden,  190. 

Bronse  coinage.  103. 

Brough-under-Stsinmoor,  the  Varttrm  of  the 
Boman  Itinera^  137 ;  ancient  remains  near, 
138;  Boman  camps  near,  139:  tumuli  near, 
141;  Broogh  almost  unregarded  by  Leland, 
141 ;  notices  of  quoted  fh>m  Burton,  142;  from 
Mr.  Clsyton,  ib. ;  ttom  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  143: 
present  aspect  of,  ib.i  Castle,  144;  coins  and 
other  remains  found,  145 ;  synopsis  of  Brough 
relics,  140. 

Bnrbo  bank,  notice  o^  190. 

Bvke,  W.,  286,  989, 91  J»,  998, 997, 

Buiteiit  hit  Moeoatof  rtrltrm^  149» 


Burying  Ground,  Ancient,  at  Leasowe,  30,  99; 

tradiuons  respecting,  43. 
Boston.  D..  287,290,299. 
Byssini,  list  of,  136. 


Cnomacei,  list  of,  139, 136, 130. 

Csmbrldge  Antiquarian  Society,  909. 

Capabilitibs  of  thb  Emolisb  Lahocaob,  999. 

*<  CasUe's  Brass,"  144. 

Chanobs  in  thb  Sba  Coast  of  Lavcashibb 

AND  Chbshibb,  1,  268. 
Chapman,  Mr.,  his  section  of  the  Cheshire  sea 

coast,  60. 
Charles  L  coins  of,  181 ;  debases  the  coinage,  ib. 
Charles  II,  coins  of,  186. 

Char,  the,  notice  of,  166 ;  *'  clicking  "  char,  anec- 
dote respecting,  160. 
Chat  Moss,  eruptions,  3;  subterranean  trees  of, 
10 ;  Mr.  Boult  s  theory  examined,  03 ;  eruption, 
70;  extent  of,  62,  97;  quotations  respecting 
ftx)m  Xjclandand  Balnea,  90;  drainage  of,  97; 
growth  of  trees  in,  ib. 
ChatBWorth,  299. 

Cheshire,  Sea  coast  of,  9;  forests  of,  7, 10;  sub- 
marine  forests  of,  16;  sands  of,  27 ;  star-grass. 
29 ;  burial  ground  at  Leasowe,  2 ;  Swire  and 
Hutohins's  map  of  Cheshire,  not^pe  of,  1& 
Cheshire  Sea  coast  (See  also  "Leasowe.") 
Barring  ground  on, -2,  03;  forests,  7,  10,  16; 
sands,  27;  star-gnss,  29;  ancient  burying 
ground.  30;  tombstones,  44,  108;  church,  44. 
94 ;  antiquities,  61, 66;  limits  of,  60 ;  extent  of 
inrosds  by  the  sea,  60. 109 ;  sections  of,  40,  47, 
49,  64,  60;  wells,  00;  raoe-oourse,  ib.;  old 
lighthouse,  02;  general  remarks  on,  104;  Mr. 
Bollett's  opinion  on  the  erosion  of.  111 ;  Lieut. 
Psrkes's  surer,  112 ;  increased  deposit  on,  ib. ; 
recent  arohaological  prodnots  of,  909;  strata 
of,  204. 
Chester  bsr,  change  in,  118. 
Clayton,  Mr.  J.,  observations  of  on  Brou^Mmdar- 

Stainmoor,  142. 
**  Cliokinff,"  legal  deflnition  of,  160. 
CoiBn,  a,  dug  up  in  Merionethshire,  10. 
Cohen,  L.,  989. 
Coinage,  chsnge  in,  179. 
Coins  &o..  found  at  Brough,  144,  ^40;  at  Ottere- 

pool,  197, 199. 
Coins.— IL  Gothic  or  Tudor,  175;  crowns,  177; 
base  coins,  ib. ;  harp  first  used  on  Lrlsh,  ib» ; 
forged,  ib.;  date  first  struck  on,  178;  soye- 
reigns,  178, 179;  copper,  179;  mill  and  screw 
introduced,  <d.:  Talue  of  gold,  180;  wei^ts, 
ib.;  "siege  pieces,"  181;  clipping,  182,  187; 
Commonweslth,  182;  Cromwell's,  183. 

III.  Simonian,  183;  petition  crown,  186; 
change  in  style,  180:  gun*money,  180;  mint 
marks  on,  188 ;  experiment  in,  <6. ;  **  Vigo,**  ib, ; 
broad  pleoes,  190;  isst  new,  191;  Aostandian, 
194. 
Commonwealth,  oolns  of  the,  189. 
ComparatiTe  account  of  the  numerical  atrsngth 

of  the  Society,  284. 
Compabison    of    tbb    uxffbbbvt    Boctbs 

PBOFOSBD      FOB     AB     AtLABTIO     BuBKABINB 

Tblbgbapb,  280. 
Coode,  Mr.,  on  the  watting  of  the  Cheshire 

shore,  67,  111. 
Cook,  Mr.  M.  C,  his  book  on  the  micro-ftingl 

noticed,  127. 
Copper  currency,  first,  180. 
**  Oiler  of  Claifs,^  the,  legend  of,  159. 
Crltchley,W..989. 
Oiomweu,  ooua  oi;  188. 
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Calter  ezooriatorias,  280. 

Colter  seceapita,  207. 

Canningham,  Mr.,  his  seotion  of  the  Caeshire 

sea  coast,  47;  thickness  of  strata,  110. 
CvMiey,  woods  of,  160.  ,  _^  ,«^ 

Cnrrency,  inferior,  clamour  ttgunst,  10(^ 
Oarwen  ftmUy,  uotJoe  of,  161. 
Cost,  Hon.  Sir  £.,  271, 206. 


Darvren,  0?er.  ancient  Bntish  renaJUia  desoilbed, 

273. 
DaTie8,J^209.  ^  ^^ 

Dawson,  T.,  286, 288, 280, 208,  S08»  204. 
Bee,d«ltoef  the,ll^ 
Detmam's  Mersey  and  Dae.  US. 

Se  Parthes,  tbe  late  J.  B..  288. 
ISCOTEBT  OF  A  BOKAN  HOABD  IN  EaST  LaXCA- 

SBllw.270,i301. 
Domesday  Book,  5. 

gomestie  implesaemts  found  tX  BioQgA*  147. 
OTs  spit,  change  in,  116. 

£ 

Bdinhorgh,  last  coins  struck  in,  180. 

Sdmondson,  Mr.,  291. 

Edward  VI,  coins  of,  17a 

Sdwards,  Dr.,  on  the  Cheshire  sea  coast  50. 

I^ela,  former  abondance  of  at  Leasowe,  17. 

Elizabeth,  qoeen,  coins  of,  178. 

Elterwater,  aocoont  of,  154. 

Eaoestrian  ffgure  found  on  the  Cheshire  abore, 

310. 
Erytiphei,  list  of,  134. 
Xsthwaite  hall,  the  birthplace  of  Archbishop 

Sandys.  167. 
Ethelword's  Cbronicle  qnoted,  281. 
Syes,  Mr.  £.,  on  the  Cheahlre  shore,  117. 

7 

^•ny  hotel,  'VTixidaxmsie,  aid  aneedote  In  oon^ 

neotion  with,  163. 
Tires,  story  of  two,  173. 
Hr  trees  grow  la  bog,  23. 
Florin,  the,  103. 
Forests  of  South  Lanoaehke*  6 ;  sabterransvi, 

8;  submarine,  15;  classified.  18. 
Formby  Sea  coast,  29,  32,  35;  old  ohorchyard, 

74 ;  disappearance  of  the  idUage,  75  ^rmer 

condition    of    the    country,    76;    *'Fifteene 

Booke,*'    78  f  personal    names    noticed,  80; 

names  of  places,  82 ;  directory,  83. 
Forrest,  J.  A.,  200. 
Fungi  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  potato^isease, 

120;  the  assertion  questioned,  ib. 

FumTHSK    OSSBSTATIONS     ON     TSB     ALLSGBD 
SUBMABINX    V0BK8T8    ON    TBB     SHOBBB     OF 

LxvBBroox.  Bay  and  thb  Bttbs  Mbrsby,  80. 
988.  (See  also, "  Boult,  Mr.  J.,"  **  Lancashire," 
M  Ohfiil^re  "  and  "  Leasowe  "  raspecUyely.) 


OastreU.  Bishop*  Us  .yotfitia^M. 

Qeologload.  SooietT,  202,  ^06. 

George  I,  coins  of,  180. 

T— — IL  poi*s  of>  100.  _._^ 

,  UL  coins  of»  190;  buys  Ute  BoteretBoty 

of  the  isle  of  Man,  101. 
■■>.     -  TV^ coins  of,  102, 
Gibson,  A.  Craig,  153, 206. 
Qibsoi^.T.202,S04. 
91ass  bead,  210. 

Gold  i^om  Guinea,  185.  ^^ 

Gravestones  «b  the  GlmbM  sea  oowt;  44 ;  1A6. 
Graytbwaite  ball,  notice  of.  171.  «    ^    ^  ^ 

OretBOUi^i  Mr.,Us  geolo|^  win>i>fyn|gmdt.&> 


Gfeen,  W.,hls  iUustrationB  isd  "Guide  to  the 

"  I«kes,^'  noticed,  157. 
Oreenwood.  H.,  288. 
Gregson's  Framnents,  80,  iu 
Greta  bridge,  Boman  camp : 
Grizedale,173. 
Gun-money,  188. 


Halsall,  subterranean  forest  at,  II. 

Hamilton  G..  205. 

Hammered  Money,  187. 

Hardwick,  Charles,  273, 270«  987,  2H. 

Harrowslsck  wood,  163. 

Hartley,  the  late  Mr.  Jesse,  <«  « 

4S ;  remarks  on  his  note,  83,  991. 
Hawkshead,  account  of  the  parish  of,  153 ; 

names  of  places  comBson  in  the  diatsioC*  HB. 
HekniDthosporiaoen,  Ust  of,  134k 
Henry  VII,  coins  of,  176. 
Henry  ViJI,  oolns  of,  176 ;  ohangw  Us  tftla^ 

base  coins  of,  ib. 
High  Vray.  nottee  of,  190. 
Hill,  Samuel,  294. 
Hoe,  meaning  of,  28, «. 
Holden  B.,  202. 

Horse  trappings  found  ait  Broogb,  147. 
Hoy  lake,  eoange  in  the  sea  coast  at,  99; 

qoittoa  found  at,  100. 
Hoyle  lake,  changes  in,  115, 116. 
Hughes,  J.  B..  294. 
Hume,  Bey.  Dr.,  1, 286, 287, 288, 202, 295,  SOS^ 

209. 
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Ireland,  first  oopper  coin  of, 
Iriflh  ootn«»  harp  first  osed  01 


,170. 

,_      _  (m,177. 

Ironkeld,  prospect  from,  154. 

Isle  of  Man,  soYsralgnty  of  purohited,  lOL 

Iter  L(Hic«<rvfue,  Jamaica,  90, 97;  fii,«. 


Jacob.  John  G.,  903. 

JsiBksa  I.  coins  of,  179. 

•--"^  II.  coins  of,,  186. 

Jamea's  Iter  Laneeutrtme,  90, 97 ;  61,  n. 

Jeffefy,r.J..175,206. 

Jewitt,Ii.,  903, 805. 


Eaye,  Mr.,  on  the  ChoBhlse  sea  ooaat,  18  s  BodM 
of,  37.  ^  ^ 

Eendrick,  Dr.,  Boman  salt  pans  dlsoorecad  by, 
d  escribed,  100 ;  mentioned .  280. 

Kilkenny  and  S.  £.  of  Ireland  Arefaawlogical 
Society,  205. 


LaBBLAVB  of  liANCASHXnB,  Ths.  NoJL  Hbwib- 

BBAU  Pabibr,  153, 996. 
Lsloaca,  D.  M.,.90f . 
Lancashire,  sea  eosst of, 9 ;  Ibieito o^ 6i  Bseaiss 

otj 25,  07;  sands  of,  27;  Btar  gtaa^  99;  oriflB 

ox  local  names.  80,  n. 
Lsfoh,  the,  qualities  of,  161. 
Leaden  tdkenrissned,  179. 
Leasowe,  burial  ground  cL  9;  ehangw  li  fie 

aaudhius  at,  32;  the  old  Bgmhoaeee,  rsasalBS 

of,  ib. ;  audent  burying  ground  at,  36 ;  oharsh, 

44,04.  ^  _^^ 

Leasowe  Castb.  fiimitare  in  of  suiiliiiisassn 

oak,  11 ;  its  onginal  use,  61. 
Lessowe,  Sea  coast  ef,2;  9weet»«f,^,J0j^Wb- 

nuuine  forest,  15;  sands,  97]     '  *^ 

ancient  bnzj^g  gnrandy  16^ 

51, 55. 
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LeioMt^rshir^  Archifcactur*!  and  Aroliaoladoid 
Boeietj,  2ff/. 

Leigh's  Lanoashire,  lOS,  n. 

Leland,  John,  80, 70, 00. 

Limits  of  the  Chaabire  shore.  08;  extent  of 
iniroads  on  by  the  sea,  ib,,  lOv ;  increased  4^ 
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